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PREFACE. 


THIS  book  has  been  compiled  with  a  special  reference  to  the  pnblkk 
Reading  <ind  (Sramraar  Schools  of  this  city.  It  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to 
supply  the  want — which  lias  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint  among  tno^s 
whom  the  citizens  of  Boston  have  charged  with  the  general  superintendence 
of  their  publick  schools,  as  well  as  wiui  those  who  are  appointed  to  the  im- 
^  mediate  instruction  of  them — of  a  bonk  of  £xerciscs  in  Reading  and  Speaking 
better  adapted,  than  any  tinglish  compilation  that  has  yet  appeared,  to  the 
state  of  society  as  it  is  in  this  country ;  and  less  obnoxious  to  complaint,  on 
the  ground  of  its  national  or-  political  character,  than  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  any  English  compilation  would  be,  among  a  people  whose  manners, 
opinions,  literary  institutions,  and  ci\il  goveniroent,  are  so  strictly  republican 
as  our  own. 

But,  though  the  immediate  design  of  this  compilation  was  a  limited  and 
local  one,  it  has  been  borne  in  mind,  throughout  the  work,  that  the  want, 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  in  this  city,  must  have  been  still  more 
widely  felt ;  es|«ecially  by  those.  In  every  part  of  our  country,  who  are  atten- 
tive to  the  national,  morad,  and  religious  sentiments,  contained  in  the  books 
that  are  used  by  their  children  while  learning  to  read,  and  while  their  literary 
taste  Im  beginning  to  assMne  something  of  the  character  which  it  ever  aher* 
wards  retains. 

How  far  the  objectio.iS,  which  have  been  made  to  other  works  of  this 
sort,  have  been  obviated  in  the  present  selection,  it  is  for  others  to  determine. 
I  willingly  leave  the  decision  ot  this  question  to  the  ultimate  and  only  proper 
tribunal — the  publick ;  to  whose  kindness,  as  shown  towards  one  of  my 
efforni,  in  anotlier  department  of  literature,  J  am  no  stranger,  and  for  which 
)  should  prove  myseli  ungrateful  should  I  not  acknowledge  my  obligation. — I 
only  hope  that  the  kindness  of  the  publick  towards  the  past,  may  not  have  led 
me  into  presumption  and  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  present. 

In  as  much,  however,  as  this  book  departs,  in  some  particulars,  from  most 
others  of  the  same  general  character,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  author 
should  assign  his  reasons  for  such  deviations.  These  relate  principally  to 
the  omission  of  some  things  that  are  usually  decntedjksential  to  a  school- 
reader  ;  and  to  the  arrar*  ement  of  the  materials  of  w^hi  this  is  made  up. 

First,  then,  it  may  be  urged  as  An  objection  to  this,  as  a  compilation  that  is 
to  be  used  by  those  who  are  learning  to  read,  that  it  consists  entirely  of  ev- 
j .    ercises  in  reading  and  speaking,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  ruUs,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  any  considerable  proficiency  in  either. 

I  have  observed,  however,  that  that  part  of  school-books  which  consists  of 

Brief  Treatises  opon  Rhetorick,  Rules  for  Reading,  and  Essays  on  Elocution, 

is,  alar.ost  uniformly,  little  worn : — an  evidence  tlia^  it  is  little  used  ;  in  other 

^iirords,  that  it  is  of  little  use.    I  have  construed  this  fact  into  an  oracular 

KZfeionition  not  to  devote  to  such  Rules,  Treatises,  or  Essays,  any  part  of  tlie 

f.jresent  work. 
.^     The  truth  probably  is,  that  reading,  like  conversation,  is  learned  from  ex* 
^^^unple  rather  than  by  rule. — No  one  becomes  distinguished,  as  a  singer,  by  the 
^  «4nost  familiar  knowledge  of  the  gamnt :  so,  no  one  is  ever  made  an  acciNnn- 
^^plished  reader  or  spe&er  by  studying  rules  for  elocution,  even  tboti^  aided 

^- 
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by  a  diagram.  There  is  even  less  aid  derived  from  rules  in  reading  tlian  ' 
Singing :  for,  musick  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  matter  of  strict  science  ;  while 
reMing,  after  the  alphabet  is  learned,  is  altogether  an  art : — an  art,  indeed, 
which  requires  a  quick  perception,  a  delicate  taste,  a  good  understanding,  and, 
capecially,  a  faculty  of  nicely  discriminating  and  accurately  expressing  the 
various  shades  of  an  author's  meaning : — but,  still,  an  art  that  is  less  capable 
than  musick  cf  being  reduced  to  definitive  rules,  or  of  being  taught  by  them. 

To  become  a  good  reader  or  a  good  speaker,  the  best  examples  of  elocu« 
tion,  in  these  respective  departments,  must  be  seen,  and  heard,  and  studied. 
The  tones  that  cipress  particular  emotions  and  passions  must  be  caught  by 
the  ear.  The  saro3  organ  must  infoim  us  what  is  meant  by  the  very  terms  in 
which  all  rules  must  be  expressed, — what  is  meant  by  a  rapid  or  deliberate 
enunciation  ;  what  by  speaking  loudly  or  softly,  on  a  high  or  low  key,  with 
emphasis  or  in  a  monotony,  distinctly  or  im'.istinctly.  We  may  amuse  our- 
selves, if  we  please,  with  laying  down  rules  upon  these  matters,  but,  till  our 
rules  are  illustrated  by  the  voice  and  manner  of  a  good  reader,  they  are 
totally  inoperative  ;  and,  when  thus  illustrated,  totally  unnecessary.  The 
learner  imitates  the  example  of  reading  which  is  given  in  cxplainii^  a  rule, 
and  the  rule  itself  is  forsaken  and  soon  forgotten. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  readiest,  indeed,  the  onl^  good  way,  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  well,  is,  to  give  them  to  the  chaise  of  mstructers  who  are  them- 
selves good  readers  ; — instnicters,  who«  like  teachers  of  musick,  will  not  con- 
tent themselves  with  laying  certain  rules  for  regulating  tiie  tones,  inflexious. 
and  cadences  of  the  voice  before  your  child*s  eye,  which  can  neither  receive 
a  sound  nor  give  one,  but  who  will  address  his  car  with  living  instruction, — 
with  the  rich  and  informing  melody  of  the  human  voice. 

Secondly, — in  regard  to  the  arfimgenurU  of  the  lessons,  a  different  course 
has  been  pursued  from  that  which  has  been  usually  followed  in  compilations 
of  this  kind. 

By  devoting  fiAy  or  more  pages,-  in  succession,  to  lessons  of  any  one  kind, 
wiiether  narrative,  didactick,  or  descriptive  ;  tlien  putting  togetliei  all  the 
dramatick  pieces ;  then  giving,  in  an  unbroken  series,  all  the  specimens  of 
eloquence  from  the  senate,  tne  pulpit,  and  the  bar ;  and  then  makiug  the 
young  literary  pilgrim  travel  over  many  days*  journey  of  poetry,  albeit  unsmit 
ten  witlithe  love  tt  song,  and  undesiroiis  of  being  "wedded  to  tmmortal  verse* 
—we  may,  indeed,  secure  to  ourselves  the  ciedit  of  methodical  arrangement; 
but  we  shall  be  sure  to  make  few  friends,  either  among  teachers  or  learners; — 
among  masters,  who  are  not  displeased  with  a  little  variety  in  Ihe.r  exercises, 
or  among  scholars,  who  must  have  it. 

By  a  severe  method,  in  the  arrangement  of  reading  lessons,  theteacher  is 
compelled  to  consult  his  own  comfort,  and  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  his 
scholars,  by  frequently  skipping  from  one  part  of  the  book  to  another;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  either  that  those  pieces  only  are  read  which  happen  to  be 
favourites,  and  those  ye  so  constantly  read  that  they  come  ere  long  to  he  re- 
hearsed almost  by  rot4  and,  tlierefore,  with  little  thought  and  little  improve- 
ment ;  or,  if  the  master  determines  that,  at  all  events,  the  book  shall  be  reso- 
lutely read  through  in  course,  the  consequence  is  that  the  children  soon  get 
lieartily  tireJ  oi  it,  while  the  poor  man  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame 
them,  for  he  is  heartily  tired  of  it  himself. 

With  a  view  to  obviate  this  difficulty,!  have  studiously  avoided  that  method 
which  to  some  may  seem  indispensable  to  the  reputation  of  every  literary  work, 
and  have  been  governed  by  considerations  of  practical  utility,  m  so  arranging 
Ihe  following  lessons  that  they  may  be  read  in  course,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
present  that  variety,  in  the  frequent  alteniation  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  the 
constant  succession  of  different  subjects  in  each,  which  will  rfiii«*ve  both 
learner  and  teacher  from  that  Mimeness,  which  makes  it  an  irksome  task  ei- 
ther togive  or  receive  instruction. 

It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  I  have  not  been  entirely  unmindful 
of  method*    )  hare  endeavoured  to  consult  the  capacity  of  the  scnolar,  and  to 
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provide  (br  hte  gtadually  increasing  stren;$th,  by  giving  the  prectidence.  ia 
the  booki  to  pieces  ttiat  are  plain  and  easy,  and  reserving,  for  the  latter  part 
of  it,  such  as  will  call  for  a  more  mature  judgement  and  a  mure  disciplined 
taste  in  reading. 

It  cvill  he  seen,  moreover,  from  the  table  of  contrntit.  that  the  selection  con- 
tains pieces  of  every  kind,  usually  found  in  works  of  this  nature ;  and  that  tlic 
book  is  not  wjthout  order,  so  far  as  order  has  been  decmtMl  useful. 

Since  the  days  of  Addison  and  Pope,  and  even  of  Johnson,  tinie,  which 
shows  the  mutability  of  all  human  affRirs,  has  wrought  a  considerable  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  English,  in  the  objects  of  scientifick  nttention,  and  in 
the  character  of  literary  labours  among  them.  The  style  of  their  best  writers, 
hcth  of  prosF  and  verse,  has  undei^one  a  corresponding  change.  The  mis- 
cellaneous  literature  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  prc^bly  as  well  adapted 
to  th<^  present  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  and  to  the  present  wants  or  so- 
ciety, as  was  the  literature  of  the  periodical  essayists,  and  their  contemporary 
poets,  to  the  age  of  Anne  :  and,  judging  on  the  ground  of  comparative  utility, 
\vc  ought,  perhaps,  in  severe  justice,  to  be  as  reluctant  to  prefer  the  poetry ^es- 
])ecially,  of  Gray,  and  Pamelli  and  even  of  Pope,  to  that  of  Bcattie,  and  Byron, 
and  Campbell,  as  the  contemporaries  of  Milton  and  Dryden  would,  and  shoulit 
have  been,  to  give  Drayton  and  Spenser,  ami  Chaucer  the  preference  in  com- 
parison with  tne  lights  of  their  own  age.  An  old  coin  may  l)e  as  pure  metal, 
and  intrinsically  as  valuable,  as  a  new  one;  and  to  the  curious  much  more 
valuable  \  but  for  the  onlinary  purposes  of  life,  it  is  useful  no  longer  than  it 
is  currenL  So  it  is  with  literature — with  the  golden  thoughts  that  have  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  genius.  In  the  following  woric,  therefore,  I  have  drawn 
liberally  from  the  literary  treasures  of  our  own  age,  not  to  the  exclusion, 
however,  of  many  pieces  of  old  English  poetry,  especially  of  several  from 
.Shakspearc,  which  are  common  stock  in  works  of  this  kind>  and  over  whici! 
time  h^is  no  power. 

I  have  also  laid  under  contribution  the  literature  of  our  own  country :  and 
this  I  have  done  with  t!ie  view  of  rendering  the  book  an  acceptable  offering  to 
the  American  people,  not  so  much  by  appealing  to  their  national  pride,  as  bv 
making  it  more  worthy  of  tlicir  approbation,  on  account  of  its  intrinitick 
merits.  It  is  not  my  province  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  those  pieces  which 
are  drawn  from  European  sources,  compared  witli  those  of  American  origin, 
in  respect  to  the  proofs  they  furnish  of  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  of  poetical 
genius,  of  a  mature  and  manly  eloquence,  and  of  pure  and  loftv  moral  senti- 
ment. On  this  ':ubjcct  I  choose  rather  to  let  the  worid  decide  mr  itself;  and, 
that  this  may  be  tiie  more  easily  done,  I  have  distinguished  the  latter  from 
tlic  former,  in  the  table  of  contents,  by  giving  in  small  capitals,  the  names  of 
their  authors,  or  of  the  books  from  which  they  were  taken.  These  form  near- 
ly one  (jiiarter  of  the  volume.  It  might  have  deserved,  and  might  meet,  a 
more  flattering  reception  from  the  puhlick,  haH  a  still  greater  proportion  of  it 
consisted  of  the  labours  of  our  own  authors  Of  tnese  there  are  two  classes, 
to  whom  it  may  be  thought  I  owe  an  apo^ogv — these  witli  whom  I  ha^e  taken 
lil)»Mlie<,  and  those  from  whom  I  have  taken  nothing. 

ii\  ri'tiard  to  the  latter  clas«,  it  is  but  j'istic-e  to  them,  and  to  myself,  to  say 
that  II  lias  retiuired  an  effort  on  my  part  to  resist,  rather  tlian  to  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge, the  claims  of  many  writers  aioong  us,  to  a  sliare  in  the  honour  of 
having  their  names  brought  before  the  rye,  anM  their  strains  of  eloquence  or 
poetry  poured  upon  the  ear,  and  made  familiar  to  th«*.  mind,  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. But  such  authors — among  whom  are  my  nertonai  friends,  men 
whom  I  love  and  venerate — will  do  me  the  justice  to  consider,  that  much  that 
is  excellent  in  itself  is  not  well  adapted  to  tne  use  of  schoola,  and  that  had  I 
t.tken  all  thnt  is  good  in  American  literature,  or  even  a  tithe  from  each  one  of 
ttie  authors  of  the  present  day  who  have  done  honour  to  their  coontry,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  I  should  have  swelled  the  lKK)k  to  suck  a  »f%B  an  to  effec- 
tually exclud )  it  from  school-houses ;  and  thus  should  have  deieated,  at  the 
threshold,  the  leading  object  of  the  compilation. 
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To  the  former  class, — for  the  liberties  which  I  hate  taken  with  what  t  tiow 
give  forth  under  their  name,  ih  occasionally  substituting  one  word  for  anuth- 
er,  in  withdrawing  some  passages  from  their  original  connexion,  and  bringing 
others  into  immediate  contact  which  were  origitially  separate,  and  in  connect^ 
ing  them  by  a  phrase  or  a  line  of  my  Own — my  answer  is,  first,  that  [  have  in 
no  instance  toanionly  sacrificed  or  maimed  the  beautiful  offspring  of  their 
imagination ;  and,  secondly,  my  reascn«  for  the  violence  that  in  any  case  has 
been  offered  them,  was  my  wish  to  crowd  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  into  the 
narrow  space  within  which  I  am  restricted,  and  sO  to  group  them  that  they 
might  do  all  possible  good  in  their  present  service,  and  tlms  reflect  all  possible 
honour  upon  their  parents. — When  I  have  been  compelled  to  amputate,  I 
have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  retrench  only  "  those  members  of  the 
body  which  seemed  to  be  more  feeble,^'  that  upon  the  others  might  be  bestow 
ed  the  **more  abundant  honour."  If  I  have  broken  off  the  legs  and  arms  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules,  it  was  that  I  might  the  better  display  **  the  breadth  of 
his  shoulders,  and  the  spaciousness  of  his  chest" 

Without  attempting  to  furnish  schools  with  what  might  be  denominated  a 
pronouncing  reader,  I  have,  in  many  instances,  indicated  the  proper  pronuii 
ciation,  either  by  such  accents,  attached  to  the  words  in  the  text,  as  are  gene- 
rally  understood,  or,  where  these  accents  were  insufficient,  by  a  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  This  has  been  done  only  in  words  of  which  a  vicious  pro- 
nunciation has  obtained  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  tliese  I  have 
not  uniformly  or  constantly  marked  ;  supposing  it  sufficient  to  have  called  tiie 
attention  of  teachers,  once  or  twice,  to  any  particular  word.  When  the  pro- 
nunciation of  an  English  word  is  given,  itls  that  of  Walker.  In  orthography, 
the  same  standard  has  been  followed,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  deviations 
upon  the  authority  of  Johnson. 

In  regard  to  errata^  whether  in  respect  to  the  real  words  of  the  author,  the 
spelling,  or  the  punctuation,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  great  cause  of 
complaint  In  many  instances,  in  the  lessons  from  Shakspeare  especially,  i 
have  restored  the  genuine  reading  of  the  author,  which  has  been  corrupted  in 
aiany  other  compilations.  The  punctuation  too,  which,  when  incorrect,  so 
constantly  misleads  the  learner,  and  embarrasses  the  learned,  has  been  an 
object  of  assiduous  care.  Should  any  one  be  curious  to  compare  particular 
pieces  in  this  compilation,  especially  those  from  Shakspeare,  with  the  same 
m  other  school-books,  he  will  probably  feel  that  it  is  but  just,  before  con- 
demning this  for  differing  from  them,  either  in  the  reading  7t  the  punctuation, 
to  refer  to  some  good  edition  of  the  author,  for  satisfaction  ^  -  to  his  words^ 
and  then,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  different  modes  of  pointing,  to  judge 
which  of  them  best  discovers  his  meaning% 

Such  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  book,  in  respect  to  its  arrangement, 
accuracy,  and  general  character,  it  goes  forth  into  the  world  without  any  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  The  truth  ist  I  have  aske.l  none  for  it.  If  it  is  a 
good  book,  the  publick  understands  its  own  interest  too  well  to  let  it  die.  If 
It  is  not  a  good  one,  no  recommendations  can  keep  it  alive.  I  have  made  it, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  schools,  especially  those 
of  this  city,  in  which  there  are  many  children  who  are  the  objects  of  my  pas* 
toral  care.  In  regard  to  them,  and  tlie  young  in  general,  the  book  will  fulfil 
my  hopes,  if,  while  it  helps  tliem  on  towards  the  end  of  their  scholastick  la- 
bours— tlMB  general  improvement  of  their  minds, — it  shall  enable  them  better 
to  understand  and  discharge  their  duties  in  life,  and  lead  them  to  contemplate, 
with  pleasure  and  religious  reverence,  the  character  of  the  Great  Author  of 
their  being,  as  discovered  in  his  works,  his  providence,  and  his  word  ;  and 
thus  help  them  to  attain  the  end  of  their  Christian  faith, — the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 

Boston,  Jwu^  1823. 
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LESSON  t 

A  devotional  spirit  recommended  to  the  young. — Capp£« 

1)evotion  is  a  delicate  and  tender  plant :  as  nnuch  as 
it  is  oiir  duty  and  our  interest  to  be  possessed  of  it,  it  is  net 
easily  acquired,  neither  can  it  be  carelessly  mtiintainedi  If 
must  belong  tended,  dili<rently  cultivated,  and  affectionately 
cherished,  before  it  will  have  struck  its  roots  so  deep  as  to 
IP'ow  up  and  flourish  in  our  hearts ;  and  all  along,  till  it  at- 
tains to  its  perfect  vigour  and  maturity  in  heaven,  it  need» 
to  be  defended  from  the  adverse  influences  of  things  seen 
tod  temporal,  of  a  vain  imagination  and  an  earthly  niind. 

The  best  season  for  acquiring  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  in 
Mrly  life ;  it  is  then  attained  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
It  that  season  there  are  peculiar  motives  for  the  cultivation 
of  it-  Would  you  make  sure  of  giving  unto  God  his  right, 
and  of  rendering  to  the  great  Creator  and  Governour  of  the 
World  the  glory  due  unto  his  name,  begin  to  do  it  soon :  be- 
fore the  glitt'^ring  vanities  of  life  have  dazzlepl  and  enslaved 
ywir  imagination,  before  the  sordid  interests  of  this  world 
liave  gotten  possession  of  your  soul,  before  the  habits  of 
ambition,  or  of  avarice,  or  of  voluptuousness,  or  of  dissipa- 
tion, have  enthralled  you :  wliile  your  minds  are  yet  free, 
and  your  hearts  yet  tender,  present  them  unto  God. 

It  will  be  a  sacrifice  superlatively  acceptable  unto  him,  and 
not  less  aiivantageous  to  yourselves.  Beseech  him  that  he 
will  awaken  in  you  every  sentiment  of  piety ;  beseech  him 
that  he  will  direct  and  prosper  your  endeavours  to  acquire, 
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to  keep  alive,  and  to  improve,  the  genuine  spirit  of  devotioiL 
Entreat  him  that  he  will  give  you  to  behold  himself  in  what- 
ever else  you  see,  and  to  discern  his  providence  in  all  the 
events  that  you  observe,  or  that  you  experience^  Put  your 
hearts  into  his  hands,  and  importune  him,  (if  importunity  it 
can  be  called,)  to  lay  them  open  unto  all  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  the  discoveries  he  has  made  of  himself  and  of  his 
will,  in  his  workd,  or  in  his  ways,  or  in  his  word.  Implore 
him  to  give  you  and  preserve  to  you,  the  liveliest  sensibility 
to  all  things  spiritual  and  divine ;  and  while  thus  you  ask  it» 
seek  for  it,  in  the  conscientious  use  of  the  appointed  means> 
of  grace,  and  by  every  method  that  intelligence  and  pru- 
dence and  experience  recommend  to  you. 

Let  it  be  a  perpetual  object  with  yott  every  day,  to  be  im- 
proving in  this  heavenly  temper.  The  spirit  of  devotion  will 
be  very  hard  to  kindle  in  the  frozen  bosom  of  old  age,  an(3i 
not  very  easy  to  introduce  through  the  giddy  heads  into  th^ 
busy  hearts  of  manhood  or  advanced  youth.  If  you  wish" 
then  to  reach  that  better  world,  where  devotion,  pure  ancz 
ardent,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  its  inhabL- 
tants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  essential  ix^=: 
gredients  in  the  happiness  that  they  enjoy,  you  cannot  b^ 
too  early,  and  you  cannot  be  too  constant,  in  your  endeav^- 
ours  to  acquire  and  maint«ain  the  spirit  of  devotion. 

It  is  an  acquisition  ^^^ell  worth  all  that  it  can  cost  you  U^ 
attain  it :  for  if  the  genuine  spirit  of  devotion  occupies  you>:3 
heart,  it  will  preserve  you  fromahe  corruptions  that  are  imci 
the  world;  it  will  give  you  courage  to  be  singular,  when  t€3 
do  your  duty  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  singular;  it  wiU 
make  all  your  duties  easy,  and  most  of  them  it  will  mak^ 
pleasant  to  you;  it  will  shed  the  sweetest  light  upon  the 
pleasing  scenes  and  incidents  of  life,  and  will  diffuse  its 
cheering  rays  even  over  the  darkest  and  most  gloomy. 

The  pleasures  that  you  may  take  will  be  infinitely  more 
enjoyed  by  you,  if  God,  the  Author  of  them,  has  po^ssession 
of  your  hearts  ;  and  the  pains  you  cannot  shun  will  bs  far 
less  grievous  to  you,  if  God,  who  maketh  darkness  and  cre- 
ateth  evil,  be  regarded  by  you  as  the  wise  and  kind  Dispen- 
ser of  j^oVLT  lot.  "  Remember,"  then,  while  you  are  yet 
entering  upon  life,  "  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of 
your  youth,  before  the  evil  day  comes,  and  the  years  draW 
nigh,  in  which  ye  shall  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them.** 
triiose  will  be  bad  days  to  acquire  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
ievotiou:  but  the  spirit  of  devotion  acquired  and  cultivated 
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wni.  cefifirmed  before,  will  conrert  those  bad  daji  into  good 
ones. 

If  yon  wmdd  be  happj  idien  yaa  die,  be  pious  ^lile  jou 
live.  If  jon  would  be  cheerfid  when  you  are  old,  be  reli- 
gious while  you  are  young.  These  objects  you  will  acknowl- 
edge  are  well  worthy  your  pursuit ;  and  to  your  own  ecu* 
victions  I  appeal,  that  there  are  no  other  means  by  which 
you  can  attain  these  objects.  To  those  who  have  let  that 
golden  opportunity  slip  by  them  ;  whose  youth  is  past,  and 
the  spirit  of  devotion  not  attained ;  whose  manhood  is  arrive 
ed,  and  that  temper  not  yet  formed ;  whose  old  age  is  come, 
and  their  hearts  still  sensual,  frivolous,  and  vain ;  I  have  no 
comfort  to  admmister,  for  I  have  no  authority  to  comfort 
you.  Your  best  friends  can  only  pity  you  and  pray  for  yout 
that  God  will  take  away  your  stony  hearts,  and  give  you 
hearts  of  flesh.  He  can  do  it  no  doubt ;  will  he  do  it  ?  is 
the  question.  Never,  my  young  friends,  never  let  that  ques- 
tion be  asked  concerning  you.  Surely  you  do  not  envy 
their  condition,  concerning  whom  it  may  be  justly  asked. 
Take  heed  that  you  do  not  come  into  their  place. 

To  conclude :  do  not  fear  to  admit  the  sentiments,  and  to 
eultivate  the  spirit  of  devotion ;  there  is  nothing  tedious, 
dull,  or  irksome  in  it.  It  is  pleasant  even  as  pleasure's  self. 
Though  I  am  about  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  poet,  it  is 
not  the  language  of  imagination  merely  that  I  speak ;  what 
has  been  said  of  liberty,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  may, 
with  the  most  perfect  truth  be  said  of  the  genuine  spirit  of 

iteTotion,  it  alleviated  trouble  and  ennances  pleasure, 

"  It  makes  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 

"  Gives  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day,** 


LESSON  n. 

Paternal  Instruction. — ^Law. 

Paternus  had  but  one  son,  whom  he  educated  himself. 
As  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  garden,  when  the  child 
was  ten  years  old,  Paternus  thus  addressed  him : — Though 
you  now  think  yourself  so  happy  because  you  have  hold  of 
BIT  hand,  you  are  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  tender  care 
of  a  much  greater  Father  and  Friend  than  I  am,  whose  love 
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to  you  is  far  greater  than  mine,  and  from  whom  you  receive 
such  blessings  as  no  mortal  can  give. 

That  God  ^hom  you  see  me  duly  worship ;  whom  I  daily 
call  upon  to  bless  both  you  and  me,  and  all  mankind ;  whose 
wondrous  acts  are  recorded  in  those  Scriptures  which  yoa 
constantly  read,-^that  God  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth ;  who  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob* 
whom  Job  blessed  and  praised  in  the  greatest  afflictions ;  who 
delivered  the  Israelites  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians ; 
who  was  the  protector  of  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Daniel ;  who 
sent  so  many  prophets  into  the  world ;  who  appointed  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ  to  redeem  mankind : — ^this  God,  who  has 
•done  all  these  great  things,  who  has  created  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men,  with  whom  the  spirits  of  the  good  will  liv  c  and 
be  happy  for  ever ; — this  great  God,  the  creator  of  worlds, 
of  angels,  and  men,  is  your  Father  and  Friend. 

I  myself  am  not  half  the  age  of  this  shady  oak,  under 
which  we  sit :  many  of  our  fathers  have  sat  under  its  boughs^ 
we  have  all  of  us  called  it  ours  in  our  turn,  though  it  stands, 
and  drops  its  masters,  as  it  drops  its  leaves. 

You  see,  my  son,  this  wide  and  large  firmament  over  our 
heads,  where  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  appear  in 
their  turns.  If  you  were  to  be  carried  to  any  of  these  bod- 
ies, at  this  vast  distance  from  us,  you  would  still  discover 
others  as  much  above  you,  as  the  stars  which  you  see  here 
8tre  above  the  earth.  Were  you  to  go  up  or  down,  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  you  would  find  the  same  height  with- 
out  any  top,  and  the  same  depth  without  any  bottom. 

Yet,  so  great  is  God,  that  all  these  bodies  added  together 
are  only  as  a  grain  of  sand  in  his  sight.  .  But  you  are 
as  much  the  care  of  this  great  God  and  Father  of  all 
worlds,  and  all  spirits,  as  if  he  had  no  son  but  you,  or  there 
were  no  creature  for  him  to  love  and  protect  but  you  alone. 
He  numbers  the  hairs  of  your  head,  watches  over  you  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  has  preserved  you  from  a  thousand 
dangers,  unknown  both  to  you  and  me. 

Thirefore,  my  child,  fear,  and  worship,  and  love  God. 
Your  eyes  indeed  cannot  yet  see  him,  but  all  things  which 
you  see,  are  so  many  marks  of  his  power,  and  presence,  and 
he  is  nearer  to  you,  than  any  thing  which  you  can  see. 

Take  him  for  your  Lord,  and  Father,  and  Fnend  ;  look 
np  unto  him  as  the  fountain  and  cause  of  all  the  good  which 
Tou  have  received  from  me,  and  reverence  me  only  as  the 
bearer  and  minister  of  God's  good  things  to  you*    He  that 
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bleraed  my  fiitlier  before  I  was  born,  will  Ueis  joa  when  I 
am  dead. 

As  yoa  ha^e  been  need  to  look  to  me  in  all  jour  ac- 
tions, and  have  been  afiraid  to  do  any  thing,  unless  you  first 
knew  my  will ;  so  let  it  now  be  a  rule  of  your  life  to  look 
up  to  God  in  all  your  actions,  to  do  every  thing  in  his  fear, 
and  to  abstain  from  every  thing  which  is  not  according  to 
his  will. 

Next  to  this,  love  mankind  with  such  tenderness  and  af- 
fection, as  you  love  yourself.  Think  how  God  loves  all  man- 
kind, how  mercifid  he  is  to  them,  how  tender  he  is  of  them, 
liow  carefVdly  he  preserves  them,  and  then  strive  to  love  the 
"^orld  as  God  loves  it. 

Do  good,  my  son,  first  of  all  to  those  who  most  deserve 
it,  but  remember  to  do  good  to  all.  The  greatest  sinners 
xeceive  daily  instances  of  God's  goodness  towards  them ;  he 
nourishes  and  preserves  them,  that  they  may  repent  and 
return  to  him ;  do  you  therefore  imitate  God,  and  think  no 
one  too  bad  to  receive  your  relief  and  kindness,  when  you 
see  that  he  wants  it. 

Let  your  dress  be  sober,  clean,  and  modest ;  not  to  set  off 
the  beauty  of  your  person,  but  to  declare  the  sobriety  of 
your  mind ;  that  your  outward  garb  may  resemble  the  in-- 
ward  plainness  and  simplicity  of  your  heart.  For  it  is  high- 
I7  reasonable  that  you  should  be  one  man,  and  appear  out- 
wardly such  as  you  are  inwardly. 

In  meat  and  drink,  observe  the  rules  of  christian  temper- 
ance and  sobriety ;  consider  your  body  only  as  the  servant 
and  minister  of  your  soul ;  and  only  so  nourish  it,  as  it  may 
best  perform  an  humble  and  obedient  service. 

Love  humility  in  all  its  instances ;  practise  it  in  all  its 
parts ;  for  it  is  the  noblest  state  of  the  soul  of  man :  it  will 
set  your  heart  and  affections  right  towards  God,  and  fill  you 
inth  whatever  temper  is  tender  and  affectionate  towards 
men. 

Let  every  day  therefore  be  a  day  of  humility :  conde- 
scend to  all  the  weakness  and  infirmities  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ;  cover  their  frailties ;  love  their  excellences ;  en- 
courage their  virtues ;  relieve  their  wants ;  rejoice  in  their 
prosperity  ;  compassionate  their  distress  ;  receive  their 
friendship;  overlook  their  unkindness;  forgive  their  mal* 
ice ;  be  a  servant  of  servants ;  and  condescend  to  do  the 
lowest  ofiices  for  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

It' seems  but  the  other  day  since  I  received  from  my  dear 
2* 
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ikther  th^  lame  instructions  which  I  am  now  leanng  with 
7oii«  And  the  God  who  gave  me  ears  to  hear,  and  %  heart 
to  receive,  what  my  father  enjcHned  on  me,  will,  I  hop«,  give 
yott  grace  to  lore  and  follow  the  same  instructionst 


SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


LESSON  in. 

The  source  of  happtness. 

RiASON^s  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
lae  in  three  woras,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone. 
And  peace,  O  Virtue  !  peace  is  ail  thy  own. 

An  approving  mind. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untamted  ? 
Tlirice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Sleep. 

Tir'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visits  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsa&es  ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions,  flies  from  grief, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

The  hen^t  of  afflictions. 

These  are  counsellors. 
That  feelinffly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous^ 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

The  value  of  time. 

Youth  IB  not  rich  in  time  ;  it  may  be  poor  : 

Pwt  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 

No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 

And  what  i^s  worth  ? — ask  death-beds,  they  can  tell. 
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CmUenimtni. 

While  tlirougli  dns  fleetinj^  life's  short,  yarious  daj. 
An  humble  pUgiim  here  I  plod  my  way, 
May  no  anbitioiis  dreams  delude  my  mind ; 
Impatience  hence  be  far — and  far  be  Pride ; 
Whate'er  my  lot,  on  Heaven's  kind  care  reclin*df 
Be  Piety  my  comfort — ^Faith  my  guide. 

The  tender  afetUmu. 

Who,  that  bears 
A  human  bosom,  hath  not  often  felt, 
How  dear  are  aU  those  ties  which  bind  oar  raee 
In  gentleness  together  ;  and  how  sweet 
Their  force ;  let  Fortune's  wayward  hand,  the  while^ 
Be  kind  or  cruel  t 

Local  aUtuhmtnim 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms ; 
And  dear  that  ItlU  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms : 
And,  as  a  child,  whom  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close,  and  closer,  to  the  mother's  breast ; 
So,  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roary 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more* 

Homage  at  the  altar  of  Truth. 

Before  thy  mystick  altar,  heavenly  Truth, 
1  kneel  in  manhood,  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  mo  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay. 
And  life's  last  shade  be  brighten'd  by  thy  ray : 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below. 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  glow. 

The  Buecemwi  of  human  beimgi. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  life  of  man  is  found, 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  i 

Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies, 

They  fall  pnccessive,  and  successive  rise  : 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay  ; 

So  lourisk  these,  when  those  have  past  away. 
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Tim*,  neverniMrms* 

Hark  how  it  snows !  how  €ist  the  yallej  fills. 
And  the  sweet  groves  the  hoaiy  garment  wear; 

Yet  the  warm  sun-beams,  bounding  from  the  hills* 
Shall  melt  the  reil  away,  and  the  young  green  appear. 

But,  when  old  age  has  on  jour  temples  shed 

Her  silver  frost,  there's  no  returning  sun : 
Swii^  flies  our  summer,  swift  our  autumn's  fled. 

When  youth  and  love  and  spring  and  golden  jojs  are  gonew 

A  temple. 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
Bj  its  own  weight  made  steaidfast  and  immoveable, 
l«ookin§  tranquillity  !  It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terrour  on  my  aching  sight :  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chilness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

A  battle. 

Now,  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos*d. 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd. 
Host  against  host  the  shadowy  squadrons  drew ; 
The  sounding  darts,  in  iron  tempests,  flew. 
Victors  and  vanquish'd  join  promiscuous  cries, 
And  shrilling  shouts  and  dying  groans  arise  ; 
With  streaming  blood  the  slipp'ry  fields  are  dy*df 
And  slaughter'd  heroes  swell  the  dreadfiil  tide. 

Fcmily  devotion. 

Lo,  kneeling  down  to  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  springs  exalting  on  triumphant  wing 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  fiiture  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society  yet  still  more  dear ; 
Wliile  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere* 
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LESSON  IV. 

The  Chinese  Prisoner* — Perciyal. 

A  CERTAIN  emperor  of  China,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
«^f  his  aneeitors,  commanded  a  general  release  of  all  thoM 
^«7ho  were  confined  in  prison  for  debt.  Amongst  that  nuni- 
l3er  was  an  old  man,  who  had  f^illen  an  early  victim  to  ad- 
•^^ersity,  and  whose  days  of  imprisonment,  reckoned  .by  the 
-Kiotches  which  he  had  cut  on  the  door  of  his  gloomy  cell,  ex- 
jpressed  the  annual  circuit  of  more  than  fifly  suns. 

With  trembling  limbs  and  faltering  steps,  he  departed  frony 
his  mansion  of  sorrow :  his  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  light ;  and  the  face  of  nature  presented  to  his 
▼iew  a  perfect  paradise.  The  jail  in  which  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  stood  at  some  distance  from  Pekin,  and  to  that 
citj  he  directed  his  course,  impatient  to  enjoy  the  caresses 
of  his  wife,  his  children,,  and  his  friends. 

Having  with  difficufty  found  his  way  to  the  street  in  which 
liis  decent  mansion  had  formerly  stood,  his  heart  became  more 
ami  more  elated  at  every  step  he  advanced.  With  joy  he 
proceeded,  looking  eagerly  around ;  but  he  observed  few  of 
tlie  objects  with  which  he  had  been  formerly  conversant.  A 
magnificent  edifice  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house 
which  he  had  inhabited ;  the  dwellings  of  his  neighbours 
had  assumed  a  new  form ;  and  he  beheld  not  a  single  face  of 
which  he  had  the  least  remembrance. 

An  aged  beggar,  who  with  trembling  knees  stood  at  the 
fate  of  a  portico,  from  which  he  had  been  thrust  by  the  in» 
Solent  domestick  who  guarded  it,  struck  his  attention.  He 
stopped,  therefore,  to  give  him  a  small  pittance  out  of  the 
bounty  with  which  he  had  been  supplied  by  the  emperour, 
and  received,  in  return,  the  sad  tidings,  tliat  his  wife  had 
fallen  a  lingering  sacrifice  to  penury  and  sorrow ;  that  his 
•  children  were  gone  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  distant  or  un- 
known climes ;  and  that  the  grave  contained  his  nearest  and 
most  valuable  friends. 

Overwhelmed  with  anguish,  he  hastened  to  the  palace  of 
his  sovereign,  into  whose  presence  liis  hoary  locks  and 
mournful  visage  soon  obtained  admission ;  and  casting  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  emperour,  ••  Great  Prince,"  he  cried, 
**  send  me  back  to  that  prison  from  which  mistaken  mer- 
ey  has  delivered  me  !  I  have  survived  my  family  and 
friends,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  this  populous  city  I  find  myw 
self  in  a  dreary  solitude.    The  cell  of  my  dungeon  pro- 
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tected  me  from  the  gazers  at  mj  wretchedness ;  and  whilst 
tfecluded  from  society,  I  was  the  less  sensible  of  the  loss 
of  its  enjoyments.  I  am  now  tortured  with  the  view  of 
pleasure  in  which  I  cannot  participate ;  and  die  with  thirst, 
•hoii(^  streams  of  delight  surroand  me." 


LESSON  V. 

The  Contrast:  or  Peace  and  War. — ^Athenjeum. 

PEACE. 

LoTELY  art  thou,  O  Peace  !  and  lovelj  are  thy  chddren, 
and  lovely  are  the  prints  of  thy  footsteps  in  the  green 
Talieys. 

Blue  wreaths  of  smoke  ascend  through  the  trees,  and  be- 
tray the  half-hidden  cottage :  the  eye  contemplates  well- 
thatched  ricks,  and  barns  bursting  with  plenty :  the  peas- 
ant laughs  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

White  houses  peep  through  the  trees ;  cattle  stand  cool- 
ing' in  the  pool ;  the  casement  of  the  farm-house  is  covered 
with  jessamine  and  honey-suckle ;  the  stately  green-house 
exhales  the  perfume  of  summer  climates. 

Children  climb  the  green  mound  of  the  rampart,  and  ivy 
holds  together  the  half  demolished  buttress. 

The  old  men  sit  at  their  doors ;  the  gossip  leans  over  her 
counter ;  the  children  shout  and  frolick  in  the  streets. 
.    The  hoiise^rlfe's  Storss  of  oleHcned  linen,  whiter  thafl 
snow,  are  laid  up  with  fragrant  herbs  ;  they  are  the  pride 
of  the  matron,  the  toil  of  many  a  winter's  night. 

The  wares  of  the  merahant  are  spread  abroad  in  the 
shops,  or  stored  in  the  high-piled  warehouses ;  the  labour 
of  each  profits  all ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  drinks  the 
fragrant  herb  of  China ;  the  peasant's  child  wears  the  webs 
of  Hindostan. 

The  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  aged,  repose  in  hospitals ; 
the  rich,  softened  by  prosperity,  pity  the  poor ;  the  poor, 
disciplined  into  order,  respect  the  rich. 

Justice  is  dispensed  to  all.  Law  sits  steady  on  her  throne, 
and  the  sword  is  her  servant. 

WAR. 

They  have  rushed  through  hke  a  hurricane ;  like  an  ar- 
my of  locusts  they  have  devoured  the  earth  ;  the  war  has 
fi^eoUke  a  water-spout,  and  deluged  the  land  with  blood. 
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The  smoke  tises  not  through  the  trees,  for  the  honoara 
of  the  grove  are  fallen ;  and  the  hearth  of  the  cottager  it 
cdd :  but  it  rises  from  viliftges  burned  with  fire,  and  from 
warm  ruins,  spread  over  the  now  naked  plain. 

Tlie  ear  is  filled  With  the  confiised  bellowing  of  oxen,  and 
sad  bleating  of  over-driyen  sheep ;  they  are  swept  from 
their  peaceful  plains  ;  with  shouting  and  goading  are  they 
driven  away ;  the  peasant  folds  his  arms,  and  resigns  his 
faithful  fellow-labourers. 

Tne  farmer  weeps  over  his  bams  consumed  by  fire,  and 
his  demolished  roof,  and  anticipates  the  driving  of  the  win- 
ter snows. 

On  that  rising  ground,  where  the  green  turf  looks  black 
with  fire,  yesterday  stood  a  noble  mansion ;  the  owner  had 
said  in  his  heart.  Here  will  I  spend  the  evening  of  my  days, 
and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  years  of  toil :  my  name  shall  de- 
scend with  mine  inheritance,  and  my  children's  children 
shall  sport  under  the  trees  which  I  have  planted. — The 
finit  of  his  years  of  toil  is  swept  away  in  a  moment ;  wast- 
ed, not  enjoyed ;  and  the  evening  of  his  days  is  lefi  deso- 
late. 

The  temples  are  profaned ;  the  soldier's  curse  resounds 
in  the  house  of  God :  the  marble  pavement  is  trampled  by 
iron  hoofs :  horses  neigh  beside  the  altar. 

Law  and  order  are  forgotten :  violence  and  rapine  are 
abroad :  the  g(ddea  cords  of  society  are  loosed. 

Here  are  the  shriek  of  wo  and  the  cry  of  anguish ;  and 
there  is  suppressed  indignation,  bursting  the  heart  with  si- 
lent despair. 

The  groans  of  the  wounded  are  in  the  hospitals,  and  by 
the  road-side,  and  in  every  thicket ;  and  the  housewife's 
web,  whiter  than  snow,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  stanch  tbe 
blood  of  her  husband  and  children. — Look  at  that  youth, 
the  first-bom  of  her  strength  :  yesterday  he  bounded  as  the 
roe-buck  ;  was  glowing  as  the  summer-fruits  ;  active  in 
sports,,  strong  to  labour :  he  has  passed  in  one  moment  from 
youth  ta  age;  his  comeliness  is  departed;  helplessness  is 
his  portion,  for  the  days  of  future  years.  He  is  more  de* 
crepit  than  his  grandsire,  on  whose  head  are  the  snows  of 
eiglity  winters ;  but  those  were  the  snows  of  nature ;  this  is 
the  desolation  of  man. 

Every  thing  unholy  and  unclean  comes  abroad  from  itt 
lurking-place,  and  deeds  of  darkness  are  done  beneath  the 
eye  of  day%     The  villagers  no   longer   start   at  horrible 
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«ight8 ;  the  soothing  rites  of  burial  are  denied,  and  human 
tiones  are  tossed  by  human  hands. 

No  one  careth  for  another ;  every  one,  hardened  by  mifl- 
cry,  caretti  for  himself  alone. 

Xo  these  are  what  God  ha«  set  before  thee:  child  of 
reason !  son  of  woman !  unto  which  does  thine  heart  in- 
cliriH  1 


LESSON  VI. 

ParaUel  hettcten  Pope  and  Dry  den, — Johnson*  . 

Pope  professed  to  hav^  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden, 
whom,  whenever  em  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised 
tliroU^  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  hberality ;  and  perhaps 
his  character  knay  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  com- 
pared with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding,  and  hicety  of  discernment) 
were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope» 
The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  dismission  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of 
unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  nev* 
er  desired  to  apply  all  the  judgement  that  he  had.  He  wrote, 
and  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people  ;  and  when  he 
{^leased  others,  he  contented  Iiimself.  He  spent  no  time  io 
struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers  ;  he  never  attempted  to 
make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor  oflen  to  mend 
what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he 
tells  us,  ^ith  very  little  consideration :  when  occasion  or 
necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present 
moment  happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed 
the  press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pe- 
cuniary interest,  he  had  no  fiirther  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  €md 
tlierefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  best:  he  did  not. 
court  the  candoiir,  but  dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader, 
and,  expecting  no  indulgence  from  odiers,  he  showed  none 
»o  himselfk  He  examined  lutes  and  words  with  minute  and 
ounctilious  observation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in^- 
;iefatig"»ble  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven- 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
irhilc  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only 
|ioems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  witii 
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feuch  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication, 
were  the  two  satires  of  Thirty-eight:  of  which  Dodsley 
told  me,  that  they  were  brought  to  him  bj  the  author,  that 
they  miffht  he  fairly  copied.  "  Every  line,"  said  he,  "  was 
then  written  twice  over  ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  press, 
with  every  line  written  twice  over  a  second  time.' " 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their 
publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention 
never  abandoned  them  :  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first 
edition,  he  silently  corrected  in  those  thdt  followed.  He 
appears  to  have  revised  the  Iliad,  and  freed  it  from  some  of 
its  imperfections  ;  and  the  Essay  on  Criticism  received  many 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be 
foand  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness,  elegance,  or 
vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgement  of  Dryden;  but 
Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed 
to  Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scholastick,  and  who, 
before  he  became  an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  study,  with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has 
a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations 
ihnn  a  more  extensive  circumference  of  science.  Dryden- 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his 
local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute 
attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of 
Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  cither ;  for  both  ex- 
celled likewise  in  prose  ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  Ills  prose 
from  his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious 
and  varied ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden 
obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope  constrains  his 
mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes 
Tchement  and  rapid  ;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and 
gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  ine- 
qualities, and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abun 
daiit  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  sitlie 
and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet ;  that 
quality  without  which  judgement  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is 
inert ;  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and 
animates ;  the  su|)eriority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be 
allowed  to  Drvden.     It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  of  this 
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poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Dryden  bad 
more  ;  for  eyery  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place 
to  Pope  $  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  ha» 
brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryden's 
peHbrmances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some 
external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestick  necessity ;  he 
composed  without  consideration,  and  published  without  cor 
rection.  IVhat  liis  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave. 
The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his 
sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all 
that  study  might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope  continues  long- 
er on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of 
Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  of- 
ten surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it 
Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  deUght. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be 
found  just :  and  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect 
myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory  of  Dryden« 
let  liim  not  too  hastily  condemn  me  ;  for  meditation  and  in 
quiry  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  de- 
termination. 


SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


LESSON  VII. 

TVtnter. 

0  Winter  I  ruler  of  the  inverted  year  ! 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet,like  ashes,fiird, 
Thy  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  snows 
Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 

A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 

But  urged  by  storms  along  its  slipp'ry  way, 

1  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
Aiid  dreaded  as  thou  art ! 
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Springs — ^Hilton. 

Now  gentle  gales, 
niiing  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
itire  perfumes,  and  whisper  wjhence  thej  stole 
lose  balmy  spuils.     As  when,  to  them  who  sail 
jond  the^  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
>zambic,  off  at  sea  northeast  winds  blow 
t>ean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Araby  the  blest ;  with  such  delay 
sll-pleas*d  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  leagw 
eer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles, 

Mercy, — Shakspear  e, 

le  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  Heaven 

<m  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blest ; 

blesseth  liim  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ; 

is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest.     It  becomes 

le  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

id  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

ben  mercy  seasons  justice. — ^We  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

id  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

IP  deeds  of  mercy. 

The  deserted  mansion. 

Forsaken  stood  the  hall, 
brms  ate*  the  floors,  the  tap'^stry  fled  the  wall ; 
)  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd ; 
)  cheerful  hght  the  long-closJ4  sash  convey'd  ! 
le  crawling  worm  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
ere  spun  his  shroud,  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
is  winter  death : — upon  the  bed  of  state, 
be  bat  shrill  shrieking,  woo'd  his  flickering  mate  : 
[)  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more, 
•cm  empty  cellar,  turn'd  the  angry  poor. 
9  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
'here  tenants  fc^lowed  to  complain  and  pay. 

The  man  of  a  cuUivaUd  imaginoHon. — Campbbll. 

is  path  shall  be  where  streamy  mountains  swell 
heur  shadowy  grandeur  o'er  the  narrow  dell, 

*  PrcMiounced  e<«  jM 
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Where  mouldering  piles  and  forests  intervene. 
Mingling  with  darker  tints  the  Hving  green  ; 
No  circling  hills  his  ravish'd  eye  to  bound, 
Heaven,  Earth,  and  Ocean,  blazing  all  around  ! 
The  moon  is  up — ^the  watch-tower  dimly  burns— 
And  down  the  vale  his  sober  step  returns ; 
But  pauses  oft,  as  winding  rocks  convey 
The  still  sweet  fall  of  Musick  far  away  ; 
And  oft  he  lingers  from  his  home  awhile 
To  watch  the  dying  notes  ! — and  starts  and  smile ! 

Evening  sounds. — Goldsmith. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 

Up  yonder  liill  the  village  murmur  rose. 

There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  softcn'd  from  below  ; 

The  swain  responsive  aa  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young, 

^The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 

/The  playful  children  just  let  loose  Yrom  school. 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whispering  wiad, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind: 

These  all  in  soft  confusion  sought  the  shade,  *  ^ 

And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made.  ^ 

Moonlight — ^PoPB. 

When  the  Mr  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light; 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  overcasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  Vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sights 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

Morning  Sounds, — ^Beattic 

but  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  ? 
The  wild  brook  babblilig  down  tte  mountain's  Mb; 
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The  lowing  herd ;  the  riieepfold*8  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd,  dun  descried 
In  the  lone  yalley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  abore ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide  ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love. 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
Crown*d  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milk-maid  sings ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield  ;  and  hark  ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings ; 
Through  rustling  com  the  hare  astonish'd  springs  ; 
Slow  toUs  the  'lUage-clock  the  drowsj  hour  ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequester'd  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 


The  beauties  of  Nature. — Beattie. 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  that  nature  to  her  votary  jrields ! 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields  ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven, 
0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? 


LESSON  vra. 

The  advantages  of  a  taste  for  natural  Ats^ory.*-WoOD. 

When  a  young  person  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  education,  instead  of  leading  a  life  of  indolence,  dissip 
pation,  or  vice,  employs  himself  in  studying  the  marks  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  manifested  in  every 
part  of  the  visible  creation,  we  know  not  which  we  ought 
most  to  congratulate,  the  publick,  or  the  individual.  Sel^ 
taught  naturalists  are  pften  found  to  make  no  little  progrees 

3» 
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in  knowledge,  and  to  strike  oat  many  new  lights,  bj  the  mere 
aid  of  original  genius  and  patient  application.  But  the  well 
educated  youth  engages  in  these  pursuits  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage. He  takes  fnore  comprehensive  views,  is  able  to 
consult  a  greater  variety  of  authors,  and,  from  the  early 
ha\;its  of  his  mind,  is  more  accurate  and  more  methodical  in 
all  his  investigations.^*^  The  world  at  large,  dierefore,  cannot 
fail  to  be  benefited  by  his  labours  ;  and  the  value  of  the  en- 
joyments, which  at  the  same  time  he  secures  to  himself,  is 
beyond  all  calculation.  No  tedious,  vacsmt  hour  ever  makes 
him  wish  for  he  knows  not  what — complain,  he  knows  not 
Irhy.  Never  does  a  restless  impatience  at  having  nothing 
to  do,  compel  him  to  seek  a  momentary  stimulus  to  his  dor- 
mant powers  in  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  the  intoxicating 
cup,  or  the  agitating  suspense  of  the  game  of  chance. 
Whether  he  be  at  home  or  abroad,  in  every  different  cUme, 
and  in  every  season  of  the  year,  universal  nature  is  before 
him,  and  invites  bim  to  a  banquet  richly  replenished  with 
whatever  can  invigorate  his  understanding,  or  gratify  his 
mental  taste.  The  earth  on  which  he  treads,  the  air  in  which 
he  moves,  the  sea'ulong  the  margin  of  which  he  walks,  all 
teem  with  objects  that  keep  his  attention  perpetually  awake, 
excite  him  to  healthful  activitv,  and  charm  him  with  an  ever 
varying  succession  of  the  beautiful,  the  wonderful,  the  use- 
ful, and  the  new.  And  if,  in  conformity  with  the  direct  ten- 
dency of  such  occupations,  he  rises  from  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  considers  the  duties  which  naturally  result  from 
his  own  situation  and  rank  in  this  vast  system  of  being,  fae 
will  derive  as  much  satisfaction  from  the  anticipation  of  the. 
future,  as  from  the  experience  of  the  present,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past.  The  mind  of  the  pious  naturaUst  is  al- 
ways cheerful,  always  animated  with  the  noblest  and  most 
benign  feelings.  Every  repeated  observation,  every  unex- 
pected discovery,  directs  his  thoughts  to  the  great  Source  of 
all  order,  and  all  good;  and  harmonizes  all  his  faculties 
with  the  general  voice  of  nature. 

" The  men 

Whom  nature's  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
Hold  converse  ;  giow  iamiliar,  day  by  day. 
With  his  conceptions ;  act  upon  his  plan. 
And  form  to  his  the  relish  of  their  souls." 
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LESSON  IX. 

The  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  Imagination. — ^Dugalu 

Stewart. 

The  attention  of  young  persons  maj  be  seduced,  by  well 
selected  worka  of  fiction,  from  the  present  objects  of  the 
senses,  and  the  thoughts  accustomed  to  dweU  on  the  pasty 
the  distant  or  the  future ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  tiiis  effect  i«,  in  any  instance,  accomplished,  "  the 
man,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  justly  remarked,  '*  is  exalted  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  being."  The  tale  of  fiction  will 
probably  be  eoon  laid  aside  with  the  toys  and  rattles  of  in- 
faacy  ;  but  the  habits  which  it  has  contributed  to  fix,  and 
the  powers  which  it  has  brought  into  a  state  of  activity,  will 
remain  with  the  possessor,  permanent  and  inestimable  treas- 
ures, to  his  latest  hour. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  young  alone  that  these  observations  are 
to  be  exclusively  applied.  Instances  have  frequently  oc- 
curred of  individuals,  in  whom  the  power  of  imagination 
has,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  Ufe,  been  found  suscep- 
tible of  culture  to  a  wonderful  degree.  In  such  men,  what 
an  accession  is  gained  to  their  most  refined  pleasures! 
What  enchantments  are  added  to  their  most  ordinary  per- 
ceptions !  The  mind  awakening,  as  if  from  a  trance,  to  a 
new  existence,  becomes  habituated  to  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  life  and  of  nature  ;  the  intellectual  eye  *'  is  purg- 
ed of  its  film  ;"  and  things  the  most  familiar  and  unnoticed* 
disclose  charms  invisible  before. 

The  same  objects  and  events  wluch  were  lately  beheld 
with  indifference,  occupy  now  all  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  soul :  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
past  serving  only  to  enhance  and  to  endear  so  unlooked  for 
an  acquisition.  What  Gray  has  so  finely  said  of  the  phas^ 
ures  of  vicissitude,  conveys  but  a  faint  image  of  what  is  ex- 
perienced by  the  man,  who,  after  having  lost  in  vulgar  oc- 
cupations and  vulgar  amusements,  his  earUest  and  most 
precious  years,  is  thus  introduced  at  last  to  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth  : 

"  The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 
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rf  he  effects  of  fbrei^  travel  have  been  often  remarked, 
not  only  in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  while 
abroad,  but  in  correcting,  afler  his  return,  whatever  habits 
of  inattention  he  had  contracted  to  the  institutions  and  man- 
ners among  which  he  was  bred.  It  is  in  a  waj  somewhat 
onalogons,  that  (tat  occelsional  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
imagination  increase  our  intere&t  in  those  fkmiliar  realities 
from  which  the  stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed.  We 
learn  insensibly  to  view  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  painter 
and  the  poet,  and  to  seize  those  "  happy  attitudes  of  things" 
which  their  taste  at  first  selected  ;  while,  enriched  with  the 
accumulations  of  ages,  and  with  '*  the  spoils  of  time,"  we 
unconsciously  combine  vtrith  what  we  see,  all  that  we  know 
and  all  that  we  feel ;  and  sublime  the  organical  beauties  of 
the  material  world,  by  blending  with  them  the  inexhausti- 
ble delights  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy. 


LESSON  X. 

The  ht^ppiness  of  animals  a  proof  of  the  divine  benevolence.- 

Paley. 

The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  exist- 
ence. In  a  spring  noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  which- 
ever side  we  turn  our  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd 
upon  our  view.  **  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing." 
Swarms  of  new-born  fies^  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the 
air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their 
continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify 
their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately 
discovered  faculties. 

A  bee  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life  appears 
to  be  all  enjojrment :  so  busy  and  so  pleased  :  yet  it  is  only 
a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  ani- 
mal being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  wing* 
id  insect  tribe,  it  is  probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their 
proper  employments,  and,  under  every  variety  of  constitu- 
tion, gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by  the  offices 
which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 

But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  their  enjoy- 
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ment.  PlanU  are  covered  with  little  insectSy  greedily  suck- 
ing their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act 
of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a  state  of 
{(r^tificatioii.  What  else  should  fix  them  so  closely  to  the 
operation,  and  so  long  ?  Other  species  are  running  about^ 
with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions,  which  carries  with  it  every 
mark  of  pleasure.  Large  patches  cf  ground  are  sometimes 
half  covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures. 

li  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry 
of  fish  frequent  the  margins  t)f  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the 
sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy,  that  they  know  not  what 
to  do  with  themselves^  Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their 
leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frolrcks  in  it,  all  conduce  to 
show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of 
that  excess.  Walking  by  the  seaside,  in  a  calm  evening, 
upon  a  sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I  have  frequent 
ly  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  cloud,  or  rather,  very 
thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  W^ater,  to  the  height^ 
perhaps,  of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three 
yards,  stretching  along  the  coast  €us  f»r  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  always  retiring  with  the  water.' 

When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  proved  to  be  so 
much  space,  fiUed  with  young  shrimps^  in  tlie  act  of  bound- 
ing into  the  air,  from  the  shcdlow  margin  of  the  water,  or 
from  the  wet  eand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  animal  could 
express  delight,  it  was  this  :  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs 
of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intel- 
ligibly. Suppose,  then,  what  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive 
enjoyment ;  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification  and 
pleasure  have  we  here  before  our  view  ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  receive  pleasure  sim* 
ply  from  the  exercise  of  their  hmbs  and  bodily  faculties, 
without  reference  to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to 
be  answered  by  the  exertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  any 
tldng  of  the  use  of  language,  is  in  a  high  degree  delighted 
with  being  able  to  spe<m.  Its  incessant  repetition  of  a  few 
articulate  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  single  word,  which  it 
has  learned  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is 
it  less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavours  to  walk, 
or  rather*  to  run,  (which  precedes  walking,)  although  en- 
tirely Ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  attainment  to  its 
future  life,  and  even  without  applying  it  to  any  present  pur- 
pose.   A  child  HI  delighted  with  speaking,  without  having 
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anj  thing  to  say  ;  and  with  walking,  withont  knowing 
whither  to  go.  And,  previously  to  both  these,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  believe,  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreea- 
bly taken  up  with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  with  learning  to  see.  ^ 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  cre- 
ation has  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring 
cat,  no  less  than  with  the  playful  kitten  :  in  the  arm-chair 
of  dozing  age,  as  weL  as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the 
dance,  or  the  animation  of  the  chace.  To  novelty,  to  acute- 
ness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardour  of  pursuit,  succeeds, 
what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them 
all,  **  perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy, 
but  when  enjoying  pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free 
from  pain.  And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of 
animal  power  which  they  respectively  possess.  The  vigour 
of  youth  was  to  be  stinfiulated  to  action  by  impatience  of 
rest ;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age,  quietness  and  repose 
become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  important  respect 
the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  case  is,  generally 
q^eaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  con- 
stitution, therefore,  which  can  enjOy  ease,  is  preferable  to 
that  wliich  can  taste  only  pleasure. 

This  same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old  age 
a  condition  of  great  comfort ;  especially  when  riding  at  its 
anchor,  after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Rousseau,  to  be  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoy- 
ment, between  the  hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  far  the 
same  cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures,  cannot  be  judg- 
ed of  >vith  certainty.  The  appearance  of  satisfaction,  with 
which  most  animals,  as  their  activity  subsides,  seek  and 
enjoy  rest,  affords  reason  to  believe,  that  tliis  source  of  grat- 
ification is  appointed  to  advanced  hfe,  under  all,  or  most, 
of  its  various  forms. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following  representa« 
lion  given  by  Dr.  Percival,  a  very  pious  writer,  as  well  as 
excellent  man :  *^  To  the  intelhgent  and  virtuous,  old  age 
presents  a  scene  of  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  obedient  appe- 
tites, of  well  regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge, 
and  of  calm  preparation  for  immortality.  In  this  serene  and 
dignified  state,  placed,  bjs  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  two 
worlds,  the  mind  of  a  good  man  reviews  what  is  past,  with  the 
complacency  of  aa  approving  conscience ;  and  looks  forward. 
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with  humble  coniideiice  in  the  mercy  of  God  ;  and  with  de- 
tout  aspirations  towards  Ids  eternal  and  eyer-increasing 
favour." 


LESSON  XI. 
Real  viriue  can  love  nothing  but  vtWtie.— -Fenelon. 

t>ioNYSius,  Pythias,  and  Damon. 

Dionysius. 

Good  God  !  what  do  I  see  ?     *Tis  Pythias  arriving  here ! 

— *Tis  Pythias  himself  I 1  never  could  have  thought  it. 

Hah !  it  is  he :  he  is  come  to  die,  and  to  redeem  his  friend. 

Pythias.  Yes ;  it  is  I.  I  went  away  for  no  other  end  but 
to  pay  to  the  gods  what  I  had  vowed  them ;  to  settle  my 
family  affairs  according  to  the  rules  of  justice  ;  and  to  bid 
adieu  to  my  children,  in  order  to  die  the  more  peaceably. 

Diony.  But  what  makes  you  come  back  t  How  now ! 
hast  thou  no  fear  of  death  ?  Comest  tliou  to  seek  ^  like  a 
desperado,  a  madman  ? 

Pyth.  I  come  to  suffer  it,  though  I  have  not  deserved  it ; 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  let  my  friend  die  in  my  stead. 

Diony.  Thou  lovest  him  better  than  thyself  then  ? 

Pyth.  No :  I  love  him  as  myself ;  but  I  think  I  ought 
to  die  rather  than  he,  since  it  was  I  thou  didst  intend  to  put 
to  death  :  it  were  not  just  that  he  should  suffer,  to  delivey 
roe  from  death,  the  punishment  thou  preparedst  for  me. 

Diony,  But  thou  pretendest  to  deserve  death  no  more 
than  be. 

Pyth.  It  is  true,  we  are  both  equally  innocent ;  and  it  is 
no  juster  to  put  me  to  death  than  him. 

Diony.  Why  sayest  thou,  then,  that  it  were  not  just  he 
should  die  instead  of  thee  ? 

Pyth.  It  is  equally  unjust  in  thee  to  put  Damon  or  me 
to  death  :  but  Pythias  were  unjust  did  he  let  Damon  suffer 
a  death  that  the  tyrant  prepared  only  for  Pythias. 

Diony.  Thou  comest  then,  on  the  day  appointed,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  save  the  life  of  a  friend,  by  losing  thy 
own. 

Pyth*  I  comey  with  regard  to  thee,  to  suffer  an  act  of  in^ 
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justice,  ti4lir.h  is  common  with  tyrants ;  and,  with  respect  to 
Damon,  to  do  a  piece  of  justice,  by  rescuing  him  from  a  dan-* 
ger  whicii  he  incurred  out  of  generosity  to  me. 

Dionif*  And,  thou,  Damon,  wert  thou  not  really  afraid 
that  Pythias  would  never  come  back,  and  that  thou  shouldst 
have  to  pay  for  him  ? 

Damon.  I  knew  but  too  well  that  Pythias  would  return 
punctually,  and  that  he  would  be  much  more  afraid  to 
break  his  word,  than  to  lose  liis  lifn :  would  to  the  gods  that 
his  relations  and  friends  had  forcibly  detained  him  ;  so  he 
would  now  be  the  comfort  of  good  men,  and  I  should  have 
that  of  dying  for  him. 

Diony.  What !  does  life  displease  thee  1 

Damon.  Yes  ;  it  displeases  me  when  I  see  a  tyrant. 

Diony.  Well,  thou  shalt  see  him  no  more  :  I'll  have  thee 
put  to  death  immediately. 

Pyth.  Pardon  the  transports  of  a  man  who  regrets  his 
dying  friend.  But  remember,  that  it  was  I  only  thou  de- 
▼otedst  to  death :  I  come  to  suffer  it,  in  order  to  redeem  my 
fhei  d :  refuse  me  not  this  consolation  in  my  last  hour. 

Dtony.  I  cannot  bear  two  men,  who  despise  their  lives 
and  my  power. 

OoffNto.  Then  thou  canst  not  bear  virtue. 

Diony.  No :  I  canaot  bear  that  proud,  disdainful  virtue, 
which  contemns  life,  which  dreads  no  punishment,  which 
if  not  sensible  to  riches  and  pleasures. 

Damon.  However,  thou  seest  that  it  is  not  insensible  to 
honour,  justice,  and  friendship. 

Diony.  Guards  !  take  Pythias  away  to  execution  :  we 
•hall  see  whether  Damon  will  continue  to  despise  my 
power. 

Damon.  Pythias,  by  returning  to  submit  himself  to  thy 
pleasure,  has  merited  his  life  at  thy  hand  ;  and  I,  by  giving 
myself  up  to  thy  indignation  for  him,  have  enraged  thee : 
be  content,  and  put  me  to  death. 

Pyth.  No,  no,  Dionysius  ;  remember  that  it  was  I  alone 
who  displeased  thee  :  Damon  could  not 

Diony.  Alas  !  what  do  I  see  ?  Where  am  I  ?  How  un- 
nappy  am  1,  and  how  worthy  to  be  so  !  No,  I  have  hither- 
to known  nothing :  I  have  spent  my  days  in  darkness  and 
err* Mir  :  all  my  power  avails  me  nothing  towards  makingmy- 
self  beloved  :  I  cannot  boast  of  having  acquired,  in  above 
thirty  years  of  tyranny,  one  single  friend  upon  earth  :  these 
two  men,  in  a  private  condition,  love  each  other  tenderly, 
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unreservedly  confide  in  each  other,  are  happj  in  a  mutual 
loye,  and  content  to  die  for  each  other. 

Pyth,  lloWsliould  you  have  friends,  you  who  never  loved 
any  body  t  UhJ  you  loved  men,  they  would  love  you :  you 
have  feared  them :  tliey  fear  you,  tliey  detest  you. 

Diony*  Damon  !  Pythias !  vouchsafe  to  admit  me  be- 
tween you,  to  be  Uie  third  friend  of  so  perfect  a  society :  I 
give  you  your  lives^  aAd  will  load  you  with  riches. 

Damon.  We  have  no  occasion  for  thy  riches ;  and  as  for 
thy  friendship,  we  cannot  accept  of  it  until  thou  be  good 
iiXid  just ;  till  that  time  thou  canst  liave  only  trembling  slaves, 
and  base  flatterers.  Thou  must  be  virtuous,  beneficent,  so- 
ciable, susceptible  of  friendship,  ready  to  hear  the  truth, 
and  must  know  how  to  ?ive  in  a  sort  of  equality  with  real 
frieuds,  in  order  to  be  beloved  by  free  men. 


LESSON  Xlt 

7%e  Rcdintaw. — Baldv^in's  Lond.  MAZAXimt. 

The  evening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees 
Piay 'd  the  sunshine  and  rain-drops,  the  birds  and  the  breeze , 
The  landscape,  outstretching  in  loveliness,  lay 
On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

For  the  Queen  of  the  Spring,  as  she  pass'd  down  the  vale. 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale ; 
And  the  smile  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hours. 
And  flush  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flowers* 

The  skies,  hke  a  banner  in  sunset  unroll'd. 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendour  of  azure  and  gold ; 
But  one  cloud  at  a  distance  rose  dense,  and  increas'd, 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touch'd  the  zenith,  and  east. 

We  gazed  on  the  scenes,  while  around  us  they  glow'd, 
When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud ; —    . 
*Twas  not  like  the  Sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view. 
Nor  the  Moon,  that  rolls  nightly  through  star-light  and  blue. 

L^e  a  spirit,  it  came  in  the  van  of  a  storm  ! 
And  the  eye  and  the  heart,  hail'd  its  beautiful  form. 
For  it  look'd  not  severe,  like  an  Angel  of  Wrath, 
But  its  garment  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  patl*. 
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In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur,  sublimely  it  stood, 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ; 
And  rirer,  field,  village,  and  woodlands  grew  bright, 
As  conscious  they  gave  and  afforded  delight. 

'Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence ;  bent  in  His  hand, 
Whose  grasp  at  Creation  the  universe  spann'd ; 
*Twas  the  presence  of  God,  in  a  symbol  sublime ; 
His  vow  firom  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  Time ! 

Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads. 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  hghtnings  his  steeds^ 
The  black  clouds  his  banner  of  vengeance  unfurl'd, 
And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world ; — 

In  the  breath  of  hid  presence,  when  thousands  expire. 

And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  with  fire. 

And  the  sword,  and  the  plague-spot,  with  death  strew  \i» 

plain. 
And  vultures,  and  wolves,  are  the  graves  of  the  slain  : 

Not  such  was  the  Rainbow,  that  beautiful  one  ! 
Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key-stone — ^the  Sun ; 
A  pavilion  it  seem'd  which  the  Deity  graced. 
And  Justice  and  Mercy  met  there,  and  embraced. 

Awhile,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom. 
Like  Love  o'er  a  death-couch,  or  Hope  o'er  the  tomb  ; 
Then  left  the  dark  scene  ;  whence  it  slowly  retired. 
As  Love  had  just  vanish'd,  or  Hope  had  expired. 

I  gazed  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song ; 

To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  belong ; 

Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord  ! 

Each -full  heart  expanded, — ^grew  warm,  and  adored  1~ 

Like  a  visit — the  converse  of  friends— or  a  day, 
That  bow,  from  my  sight,  passed  for  ever  away : 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day — ^to  my  heart, 
That  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 

'Tis  a  picture  in  memory  distinctly  defined. 
With  the  strong  and  unperishing  colours  of  mind : 
A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  control. 
Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  sovJ. 


1' 
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LESSON  xra. 

Eternity  of  God. — Greenwood. 

We  receive  sueh  repeated  intimations  of  decay  in  the 
world  through  which  we  are  passing ;  dechne  and  chango 
and  loss,  follow  dechne  and  change  and  loss  in  such  rapid 
succession,  that  we  can  almost  catch  the  sound  of  universal 
wasting,  and  hear  the  work  of  desolation  going  on  busily 
around  us.  '*  The  mountain  falling  comcth  to  nought,  and 
the  rock  is  removed  oat  of  his  place.  The  waters  wear  the 
stones,  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth 
are  washed  away,  and  the  hope  of  man  is  destroyed.** 
Gonscious  of  our  own  instability,  we  look  about  for  somo- 
thing  to  rest  on,  but  we  look  in  vain.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  a  beginning,  and  they  will  have  an  end.  The  face 
of  the  world  is  changing,  daily  and  hourly.  All  animated 
tilings  grow  old  and  die.  The  rocks  crumble,  the  trees  fall, 
the  leaves  fade,  and  the  grass  withers.  The  clouds  are  fly- 
ing, and  the  waters  are  flowing  away  from  us. 

The  firmest  works  of  man,  too,  are  gradually  giving  way, 
the  ivy  clings  to  the  mouldering  tower,  the  brier  hangs  out 
from  the  shattered  window,  and  the  wallflower  sprinss  from 
the  disjointed  stones.  The  founders  of  these  perishable 
works  have  shared  the  same  fate  long  ago.  If  we  look 
back  to  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  to  the  men  as  well  as  the 
dwellings  of  former  times,  they  become  immediately  asso- 
ciated in  our  imaginations,  and  only  make  the  feeling  of  in- 
stability stronger  and  deeper  than  before^  In  the  spacious 
domes,  which  once  held  our  fathers,  the  serpent  hisses,  and 
the  wild  bird  screams.  The  halls,  which  once  were  crowd- 
ed with  all  that  taste,  and  science,  and  labour  could  pro- 
cure, which  resounded  with  melody,  and  were  hghted  up 
with  beauty,  are  buried  by  their  own  ruins,  mocked  by  their 
own  desolation.  The  voice  of  merriment,  and  of  wailing, 
the  steps  of  the  busy  and  the  idle  have  ceased  in  the  desert- 
ed courts,  and  the  weeds  choke  the  entrances,  and  the  long 
grass  waves  upon  the  hearth-stone.  The  works  of  art,  the 
forming  hand,  the  tombs,  the  very  ashes  they  contained,  are 
all  gone. 

While  we  thus  walk  among  the  ruins  of  the  past,  a  sad 
feeling  of  insecurity  comes  over  us  ;  and  that  feeling  is  by 
DO  means  diminished  when  we  arrive  at  home.  If  we  turn  to 
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our  friends,  we  can  hardly  speak  to  them  before  they  bid  us 
farewell.  We  see  them  for  a  few  moments,  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  their  countenances  are  changed,  and  they 
are  sent  away.  It  matters  not  how  near  and  dear  they  are. 
The  ties  which  bind  us  together  are  never  too  close  to  be 
parted,  or  too  strong  to  be  broken.  Tears  were  nerer 
known  to  move  the  king  of  terrours,  neither  is  it  enough  that 
we  are  compelled  to  surrender  one,  or  two,  or  many  of 
those  we  love  ;  for  though  the  price  is  so  great,  we  buy  no 
favour  with  it,  and  our  hold  on  those  who  remain  is  as  slight 
AS  ever.  The  shadows  all  elude  our  grasp,  and  follow  one 
another  down  the  valley.  We  gain  no  confidence,  then,  no 
feeling  of  security,  by  turning  to  our  contemporaries  and 
kindred.  We  know  that  the  forms,  which  are  breathing 
around  us,  are  as  shortlived  and  fleeting  us  those  were, 
which  have  been  dust  for  centuries.  The  sensation  of  van- 
ity, uncertainty,  and  ruin,  is  equally  strong,  whether  we 
muse  on  what  has  long  been  prostrate,  or  gaze  on  what  ii 
faihng  now,  or  will  fall  so  soon. 

If  every  thing  which  comes  under  our  notice  has  endured 
for  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  short  a  time  will  be  no  morCi 
we  cannot  say  thai  we  receive  the  least  assurance  by  think- 
ing on  ourselves.  When  they,  on  whose  fate  we  have  been 
meditating,  were  engaged  in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  as  full 
of  healtli  and  hope  as  we  are  now,  what  were  we  ?  We  had 
no  knowledge,  no  consciousness,  no  being ;  there  was  not  a 
single  thing  in  the  wide  universe  which  knew  us.  And  afler 
the  same  interval  shall  have  elapsed,  which  now  divides 
their  days  from  ours,  what  shall  we  be  ?  What  they  are 
now.  When  a  few  more  friends  have  left,  a  few  more  hopes 
deceived,  and  a  few  more  changes  mocked  us,  ''  we  shall  be 
brought  to  the  grave,  and  shall  remain  in  tlie  tomb  :  the  clods 
of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet  unto  us,  and  every  man  shall 
follow  us,  as  there  are  innumerable  before  us."  All  power 
will  have  forsaken  the  strongest,  and  the  loftiest  will  be  laid 
i«i)w,  and  every  eye  will  be  closed,  and  every  voice  hushed, 
and  every  heart  will  have  ceased  its  beating.  And  when 
we  have  gon  j  ourselves,  even  our  memories  will  not  stay 
behind  us  long,  A  few  of  the  near  and  dear  will  bear  our 
likeness  in  their  bosoms,  till  they  too  have  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  journey,  and  entered  the  dark  dwelling  of  un- 
consciousness. In  the  thoughts  of  others  we  shall  live  only 
till  the  last  sound  of  the  bell,  which  informs  them  of  our  de- 
parture, has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  their  ears.    A  stone,  per- 
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haps,  may  tell  some  wanderer  where  we  lie,  when  we  came 
here,  and  when  we  went  away ;  but  even  that  will  soon  re* 
ftise  to  bear  us  record:  **  time's  efiacing  fingers''  will  be 
busy  on  its  surfkce,  and  at  length  will  wear  it  smooth ;  and 
dien  the  stone  itself  will  sink,  or  crumble,  and  the  wanderer 
of  another  age  will  pass,  without  a  single  call  upon  his  syni« 
patliy,  over  our  unheeded  graves. 


LESSON  XIV. 

Same  subject  concluded. 

Is  there  nothing  to  counteract  the  sinking  of  the  heart, 
which  must  be  the  effect  of  observations  VSie  these  ?  Is 
there  no  substance  among  all  these  shadows  ?  If  all  who 
live  and  breathe  around  us  are  the  creatures  of  yesterday,, 
and  destined  to  see  destruction  to-morrow ;  if  the  same  coih 
dition  is  our  own,  and  the  same  sentence  is  written  against 
us ;  if  the  solid  forms  of  inanimate  nature  and  laborious  art 
are  fading  and  falling ;  if  we  look  in  vain  for  durability  to 
the  very  roots  of  the  mountains,  where  shall  we  turn,  and 
on  what  can  we  rely  ?  Can  no  support  be  offered ;  can 
no  source  of  confidence  be  named  ?  Oh  yes  !  there  is  one 
Being  to  whom  we  can  look  with  a  perfect  conviction  of 
finding  that  security,  which  nothing  about  us  can'^ve,  and 
which  nothing  about  us  can  take  away.  To  this  Being  we 
can  lift  up  our  souls,  and  on  him  we  may  rest  them,  ex- 
claiming in  the  language  of  the  monarch  of  Israel,  "Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  form- 
ed the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting thou  art  God."  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure,  yea,  all  of  them 
diall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change 
them,  and  tkey  shall  be  changed,  but  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  have  no  end." 

The  eternity  of  God  is  a  subject  of  contemplation,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  overwhelms  us  Vritn  astonishment 
and  awe,  affords  us  an  immoveable  ground  of  confiden  te  in 
the  midst  of  a  changing  world.  All  tlungs  which  surroui  d  us, 
all  these  dying,  mouldeiing  inhabitants  of  time,  must  have 
had  a  Creator,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  could  not  have 
created  themselves.    And  their  Creator  must  have  existed 

4» 
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from  all  eternity,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  the  first  cause 
must  necessarily  be  uncaused.  As  we  cannot  suppose  a  be- 
ginning without  a  cause  of  existence,  that  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  existence  must  be  self-existent,  and  could  have  had 
no  beginning.  And,  as  it  had  no  beginning,  so  also,  as  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  influence  and  control,  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent and  almighty,  it  will  have  no  end. 

Here  then  is  a  support,  which  will  never  fail ;  here  is  a 
foundation  which  can  never  be  moved — ^the  everlasting  Cre- 
ator of  countless  worlds,  "  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity."  What  a  sublime  conception  !  He  inltabits 
eternity^  occupies  this  inconceivable  duration,  pervades  and 
fiUs  throughout  this  boundless  dwelling.  Ages  oti  ages 
before  even  the  dust  of  which  we  are  formed  was  created, 
HE  had  existed  in  infinite  majesty,  and  ages  on  ages  will  roll 
away  after  we  have  all  returned  to  the  dust  whence  we 
were  token,  and  still  he  will  exist  in  infinite  majesty,  living 
in  the  eternity  of  his  own  nature,  reigning  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  own  omnipotence,  for  ever  sending  forth  the  word, 
which  forms,  supports,  and  governs  all  things,  commanding 
new  created  light  to  shine  on  new  created  worlds,  and  rais- 
ing up  new  created  generations  to  inhabit  them. 

The  contemplation  of  this  glorious  attribute  of  God,  is  fit- 
ted to  excite  in  our  minds  the  most  animating  and  consoling 
reflections.  Standing,  as  wc  We,  amid  the  ruins  of  time, 
and  the  wrecks  of  mortality,  where  every  thing  about  us  is 
created  and  dependent,  proceeding  from  nothing,  and  has- 
tening to  destruction,  we  rejoice  that  something  is  present- 
ed to  our  view  whicli  has  stood  from  everlasting,  and  will  re- 
main for  ever.  When  we  have  looked  on  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  they  have  vanished  away ;  when  we  have  looked 
on  the  works  of  nature,  and  perceived  that  they  were  chang- 
ing ;  on  the  monuments  of  art,  and  seen  that  they  would  not 
stand ;  on  our  friends,  and  they  have  fled  while  we  were 
gazing ;  on  ourselves,  and  felt  that  we  were  as  fleeting  as 
they ;  when  we  have  looked  on  every  object  to  which  we 
could  turn  our  anxious  eyes,  and  they  have  all  told  us  that 
they  could  give  us  no  hope  nor  support,  because  they  v/ere 
so  feeble  themselr*  ;  we  can  look  to  the  throne  of  God  : 
cliange  and  decay  have  never  reached  that ;  the  revolution 
cf  ages  hos  never  moved  it ;  the  waves  of  an  eternity  have 
been  rushing  past  it,  but  it  has  remained  unshaken  ;  the 
waves  of  ?inother  eternity  are  rushing  toward  it,  but  it  is  ^x- 
CO,  and  cau  never  be  disturbed. 
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And  blessed  be  God,  who  has  assured  us  by  a  revelation 
from  himself,  that  the  throne  of  eternitj  is  likewise  a  throno 
of  mercy  and  love ;  who  has  permitted  and  invited  us  to  re- 
pose ourselves  and  our  hopes  on  that  which  alone  is  ever- 
lasting and  unchangeable.  We  shall  shortly  finish  our  al- 
lotted time  on  earth,  even  if  it  should  be  unusually  prolong- 
ed. We  shall  leave  behind  us  all  which  is  now  familiar  and 
beloved,  and  a  world  of  other  days  and  other  men  will  Itt 
entirely  ignorant  that  once  we  lived.  But  the  same  unal- 
terable Being  will  still  preside  over  the  universe,  through 
all  its  changes,  and  from  his  remembrance  we  shall  never 
be  blotted.  We  ccm  never  be  where  he  is  not,  nor  where 
he  sees  and  loves  and  upholds  us  not.  He  is  our  Father 
and  our  God  for  ever.  He  takes  us  from  earth  that  he  may 
lead  us  to  Heaven,  that  he  may  refine  our  nature  from  all 
its  principles  of  corruption,  share  with  us  his  own  immor- 
tality,  admit  us  to  his  everlasting  habitation,  and  crown  us 
with  his  eternity. 


LESSON  XV. 

The  Son» — Idle  Man. 

There  is  no  virtue  without  a  characteristick  b^M^to 
make  it  particularly  loved  of  the  good,  and  to  maW^the 
had  ashamed  of  their  neglect  of  it.  To  do  what  is  right 
argues*  superiour  taste  as  well  as  morals  ;  and  those  whose 
practice  is  evil,  feel  an  inferiority  of  intellectual  power  and 
enjoyment,  even  where  they  take  no  concern  for  a  princi- 
ple. Doing  well  has  something  more  in  it  than  the  fulfilling 
of  a  duty.  It  is  a  cause  of  a  just  sense  of  elevation  of  char- 
acter ;  it  clears  and  strengthens  the  spirits ;  it  gives  higlier 
reaches  of  thought ;  it  widens  our  benevolence,  and  makes 
the  current  of  our  peculiar  affections  swift  and  deep. 

A  sacrifice  was  never  yet  offered  to  a  principle,  that  was 
not  made  up  to  us  by  self  approval,  aiid  the  consideration 
of  what  our  degradation  would  hu^^^en  had  we  done 
otlierwise.  Certainly,  it  is^a  pleaflH^d  a  wise  thing, 
then,  to  follow  what  is  right,  when  we  only  go  along  with 
our  affections,  and  take  the  easy  way  of  the  virtuous  pro  > 
l)ensities  of  our  nature. 

The  world  is  sensible  of  these  tniths,  let  it  act  as  it  may 
It  is  not  because  of  his  integrity  aloLe  t|^  it  relies  on  an 
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honest  man ;  but  it  has  more  confidence  in  his  judgement  and 
wise  conduct  in  the  long  run,  than  in  the  schemes  of  those 
of  greater  intellect,  who  go  at  large  without  any  landmarks 
of  principle.  So  that  virtue  seems  of  a  double  nature,  and 
to  stand  oftentimes  in  the  place  of  what  we  call  talent. 

This  reasoning,  or  rather  feeling,  of  the  world  is  all  right; 
for  the  honest  man  only  falls  in  with  the  order  of  nature, 
which  is  grounded  in  truth,  and  will  endure  along  with  it. 
And  such  a  hold  has  a  good  man  upon  the  world,  that  even 
where  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  a 
principle,  or  to  take  a  stand  against  wrong,  but  has  merely 
avoided  running  into  vices,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  borne 
along  by  the  delightful  and  virtuous  affections  of  private  lift, 
and  has  found  his  pleasure  in  practising  the  duties  of  home, 
he  is  looked  up  to  with  respect,  as  well  as  regarded  with 
kindness.  We  attach  certain  notions  of  refinement  to  his 
thoughts,  and  of  depth  to  his  sentiment.  The  impression  he 
makes  on  us  is  beautiful  and  peculiar.  Other  men  in  his 
presence,  though  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  them,  and 
tliough  they  may  be  very  well  in  their  way,  affect  us  as  lack- 
ing something — ^we  can  hardly  tell  what — a  certain  sensi- 
tive delicacy  of  character  and  manner,  without  wliich  they 
strike  us  as  more  or  less  vulgar. 

'4M|^||ature  in  the  world  has  this  character  so  finely 
mar^Hbi  him,  as  a  respectful  and  affectionate  son — ^partic- 
ularl^n  his  relation  to  his  mother.  Every  little  attention 
he  pays  her,  is  not  only  an  expression  of  filial  attachment, 
and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  past  cares,  but  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  tenderress  of  disposition  which  moves  us  the 
more,  because  not  looked  on  so  much  as  an  essential  prop- 
erty in  a  man's  character,  as  an  added  grace  which  is  be- 
stowed only  upon  a  few.  His  regards  do  not  appear  like 
mere  habits  of  duty,  nor  does  his  watchfulness  of  his  mothr 
er's  wishes  seem  like  taught  submission  to  her  will.  They 
are  the  native  courtesies  of  a  feeling  mind,  showing  them- 
selires  amidst  stern  virtues  and  masculine  energies,  like 
gleams  of  light  on  p^|ts  of  rocks.  They  are  delightful  as 
evidences  of  pow^g^nling  voluntary  homage  to  the  deli* 
cacy  of  the  soul,  fl^^armed  Knee  is  bent,  and  the  heart 
of  the  mailed  man  laid  bare. 

Feelings  that  would  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  each 
other,  meet  together  and  harmonize  in  the  breast  of  a  son* 
Every  call  of  the  mother  which  he  answers  to,  and  every, 
act  of  submissioii^hich  he  performs,  are  not  only  so  many 
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ftcknowledgmenU  of  her  authority,  but,  also,  so  many  in- 
stances of  kindness  and  marks  of  protecting  regard.  The 
servant  and  defender,  the  child  and  guardian,  are  all  min- 
gled in  him.  The  world  looks  on  him  in  this  way ;  and  to 
draw  u|ion  a  man  the  c  >nfidence,  the  resjiect,  and  the  love 
of  the  world,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  him,  he  is  an  excellent 
Son. 

In  looking  over  some  papers  of  a  deceased  acquaintance, 
I  found  the  following  fragment.  He  had  frequently  spoken 
to  me  of  the  person  whom  it  concerned,  and  who  had  been 
his  schoolfellow.  I  remember  well  his  one  day  telling  me. 
that  thinking  the  character  of  his  friend,  and  some  circum- 
stances in  his  life,  were  of  such  a  kind  that  an  interesting, 
moral  little  story  might  be  made  from  them,  he  had  under- 
taken it ;  but  considering  as  he  was  going  on,  that  bringing 
the  private  character  and  feelings  of  a  deceased  friend  be- 
fore the  world,  was  something  like  sacrilege,  though  done 
under  a  fictitious  name,  he  had  stopped  soon  after  begin- 
ning the  taU' — that  he  had  laid  it  away  amongst  his  papers, 
and  had  never  looked  at  it  again. 

As  the  person  it  concerns  has  been  a  long  time  dead,  and 
no  relation  survives,  1  do  not  feel  that  there  can  be  any  im- 
propriety in  my  now  making  it  publick.  I  give  it  as  it  was 
written,  though  evidently  not  revised  by  my  friend.  Though 
hastily  put  together,  and  beginning  as  abruptly  as  it  ends, 
and  with  little  of  story,  and  no  novelty  in  the  circumstances, 
yet  there  is  a  mournful  tenderness  in  it,  which,  I  trust,  will 
interest  others  in  some  portion  as  it  did  me. 


"  The  sun  not  set  yet,  Thomas  ?"  "  Not  quite.  Sir.  It 
blazes  through  the  trees  on  the  hill  yonder  as  if  their 
branches  were  all  on  fire." 

Arthur  raised  himself  heavily  forward,  and  with  his  hat 
still  over  his  brow,  turned  his  glazed  and  dim  eyes  towards 
the  setting  sun.  It  was  only  the  night  before  that  he  had 
beard  his  mother  was  ill,  and  could  survive  but  a  day  or  two. 
He  had  lived  nearly  apart  from  societyt  and,  being  a  lad  of 
a  thoughtful,  dreamy  mind,  had  made  a  world  to  himself. 
His  thoughts  and  feelings  were  so  much  in  it,  that  except 
in  relation  to  his  own  home,  there  were  the  same  vague  and 
strange  notions  in  his  brain  concerning  the  state  of  things 
surrounding  him,  as  we  have  of  a  foreign  land. 

The  main  feeling  which  this  selt-made  world  exeiled  ia 
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liim  was  lore,  and  like  moet  of  his  age,  he  had  formed  to 
himself  a  being  suited  to  his  own  fancies.  This  was  the 
romance  of  bib,  and  though  men,  with  minds  like  his,  make 
imagination  to  stand  oftentimes  in  the  place  of  real  exist- 
eiice,  and  to  take  to  itself  as  deep  feeling  and  concern,  yet 
in  domestick  relations,  which  are  so  near,  and  usual,  and 
private,  they  feel  longer  and  more  deeply  than  those  who 
look  upon  their  homes  as  only  a  better  part  of  the  world 
which  they  belong  to.  Indeed,  in  affectionate  and  good 
men  of  a  visionary  cast,  it  is  in  some  sort  only  realizing  their 
hopes  and  desires,  to  turn  them  homeward.  Arthur  felt  that 
it  was  so,  and  he  loved  his  household  the  more  that  they 
gave  him  an  earnest  of  one  day  realizing  all  his  hopes  and 
attachments. 

Arthur's  mother  was  peculiarly  dear  to  liim,  in  having  a 
character  so  much  like  his  own.  For  though  the  cares  and 
attachments  of  life  had  long  ago  taken  place  of  a  fanciful 
existence  in  her,  yet  her  natural  turn  of  mind  was  strong 
enough  to  give  to  these  something  of  the  romance  of  her 
disposition.  This  had  led  to  a  more  than  usual  openness 
and  intimacy  between  Arthur  and  his  mother,  and  now 
brought  to  his  remembrance  the  hours  they  had  sat  togeth- 
er by  the  fire  light,  when  he  listened  to  her  mild  and  melan- 
choly voice,  as  she  spoke  of  what  she  had  undergone  at  the 
loss  of  her  parents  and  husband.  Her  gentle  rebuke  of  his 
&ults,  her  affectionate  look  of  approval  when  he  had  done 
well,  her  care  that  he  should  be  a  just  man,  and  her  moth- 
erly anxiety  lest  the  world  should  go  hard  with  him,  all 
crowded  into  his  mind,  and  he  thought  that  every  worldly 
attachment  was  hereafter  to  be  a  vain  thing. 

He  had  passed  the  night  between  violent,  tumultuous 
grief,  and  numb  insensibility.  Stepping  into  the  carriage, 
with  a  slow,  weak  motion,  like  one  who  was  quitting  liis  sick 
chamber  for  the  first  time,  he  began  his  journey  homeward. 
As  he  lifted  his  eyes  upward,  the  few  stars  that  were  here 
and  there  over  the  sky,  seemed  to  look  down  in  pity,  and 
shed  a  religious  and  healing  light  upon  him.  But  they  soon 
went  out,  one  after  another,  and  as  the  last  faded  from  Ids 
imploring  sight,  it  was  as  if  every  thing  good  and  holy  had 
forsaken  him.  The  faint  tint  in  the  east  soon  became  a 
ruddy  glow,  and  the  sun,  shooting  upward,  burst  over  eveir 
living  thing  in  full  glory.  The  sight  went  to  Arthur's  sick 
heart,  as  if  it  were  in  mockery  of  his  misery. 

Leaning  baek  in  his  carriage,  with  his  hand  over  his  ejes^ 
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he  was  carried  along,  hardly  sensible  it  was  day.  The  old 
servant,  Thomas,-  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  went  on  talk- 
ing in  a  low  monotonous  tone ;  but  Arthur  only  heard  some- 
thing sounding  in  his  ears,  scarcely  heeding  that  it  was  a 
human  voice.  He  had  a  sense  of  wearisomeness  from  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  but  in  all  things  else  the  day  passed 
as  a  melancholy  dream. 

Almost  the  first  words  Arthur  spoke  were  those  I  have 
mentioned.  As  he  looked  out  upon  the  setting  sun,  he  shud* 
dered  through  his  whole  frame,  and  then  became  sick  and 
pale.  He  thought  he  knew  the  hill  near  him ;  and  as  ih$y 
wound  round  it,  some  peculiar  old  trees  appeared,  and  he 
was  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  midst  of  the  scenery  near  his 
home.  The  river  before  him  reflecting  the  rich  evening 
sky,  looked  as  if  poured  out  from  a  molten  mine.  The  birds, 
gathering  in,  were  shooting  across  each  other,  bursting  into 
short,  gay  notes,  or  singing  their  evening  songs  in  the  trees. 
It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  find  all  so  bright  and  cheerfiil,  and 
so  near  his  own  home  too.  His  horses'  hoofs  struck  upon 
the  old  wooden  bridge.  The  sound  went  to  his  heart.  It 
was  liere  his  mother  took  her  last  leave  of  him,  and  blessed 
him. 

As  he  passed  through  the  village,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
strangeness,  that  every  thing  sliould  be  just  as  it  was  when 
he  lefl  it.  There  was  an  undefined  thought  floating  in  his 
mind,  that  his  mother's  state  should  produce  a  visible  change 
in  all  that  he  had  been  familiar  with.  But  the  boys  were  at 
their  noisy  games  in  the  street,  the  labourers  returning, 
talking  together,  from  their  work,  and  the  old  men  sitting 
quietly  at  their  doors.  He  concealed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  bade  Thomas  hasten  on. 

As  they  drew  near  the  house,,  the  night  was  shutting  in 
about  it,  and  there  was  a  melancholy  gusty  sound  in  the 
trees.  Arthur  felt  as  if  approaching  his  mother's  tomb. 
He  entered  the  parlour.  AH  was  as  gloomy  and  still  as  a 
deserted  house.  Presently  he  heard  a  slow,  cautious  step,  over 
head.  It  was  in  his  mother's  chamber.  His  sister  had  seen 
him  from  the  window.  She  hurried  down,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  her  brother's  neck,  without  uttering  a  word.  A» 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  asked,  "  Is  she  alive  ?" — ^he 
could  not  say,  my  mother,  "  She  is  sleeping,"  answered 
his  sister,  **  and  must  not  know  to-night  that  you  are  here ; 
she  is  too  weak  to  bear  it  now."  "  1  will  go  look  at 
her  then,  while  she  sleeps,*^  said  he,  drawing  his  handkar- 
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chief  from  his  face.  His  sister's  sympathy  had  made  liun 
slied  the  first  tears  which  had  falleiv  from  him  that  day,  and 
he  was  more  composed. 

He  entered  the  chamher  with  a  deep  and  still  awe  upon** 
him ;  and  as  he  drew  near  his  mother^s  bed-side,  and  locked 
on  her  pale,  placid,  and  motionless  face,  he  scarcely  dared 
breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  secret  communion  that 
tlie  soul  was  holding  with  the  world  into  which  it  was  about 
to  pnt»»r.  I'he  lo«<fl  tliat  he  was  about  sufiering,  and  his 
heavy  giicf,  were  all  forg^itten  in  the  feeling  of  a  holy  mspi- 
ra':rm,  »nd  he  was,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  invisible  spir 
its,  ascending  and  descending.  His  mother's  lips  moved 
sliffb^lv  as  she  uttered  an  indistinct  sound.  He  drew  back, 
anc  his  -jister  went  near  to  her,  and  she  spoke.  It  was  the 
same  genilo  voice  which  he  had  known  and  felt  from  his 
childhood.  The  exaltation  of  his  soul  left  him — he  sunk 
down — and  his  misery  went  orer  him  like  a  flood. 
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The  same  concluded. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  his  mother  became  composed 
enough  to  see  him,  Arthur  went  into  her  chamber.  She 
stretched  out  her  feeble  hand,  and  turned  towards  him,  with 
a  look  that  blessed  him.  It  was  the  short  struggle  of  a 
meek  spirit.  She  covered  her  eyes  with  \i&t  hand,  and  the 
tears  trickled  down  between  her  pale,  thin  lingers.  As  soon 
as  she  became  tranquil,  she  spoke  of  the  gi*atitude  she  felt 
at  being  spared  to  see  him  before  she  died. 

**  My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur — but  he  could  not  go 
on.  His  voice  was  choked,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
the  agony  of  Itis  soul  was  visible  in  his  face.  *'  Do  not  be  so 
afflicted,  Arthur,  at  the  loss  of  me.  Wc  are  not  to  part 
for  ever.  Remember,  too,  how  comfortable  and  happy  you 
liave  made  my  days.  Heaven,  I  know,  will  bless  so  good  a 
son  as  you  have  been  to  me.  You  will  have  that  consola- 
tion, my  son,  which  visits  but  a  few — ^you  will  be  able  to 
look  back  upon  your  past  conduct  to  me,  not  without  pain 
only,  hn  with  a  holy  joy.  And  think  hereafter  of  the  peace 
of  mind  you  give  me,  now  that  I  am  about  to  die,  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  leaving  your  sister  to  your  love  and  care 
"So  long  as  you  live,  she  will  find  you  a  father  and  brother 
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to  her."  She  paused  for  a  moment.  •*  I  have  alwajs  felt 
that  I  could  meet  death  with  composure ;  but  I  did  not 
know,"  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  her  lips  quivering 
— "  I  did  not  know  how  hard  a  thing  it  would  be  to  leave 
my  children,  till  now  that  the  hour  has  come." 

After  a  little  while,  she  spoke  of  his  father,  and  said,  she 
had  lived  with  the  belief  that  he  was  mindful  of  her,  and 
with  the  conviction,  which  grew  stronger  as  death  approach 
ed,  that  she  should  meet  him  in  another  world.  She  said 
but  little  more,  as  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker  every  hour. 
Arthur  sat  by  in  silence,  holding  her  hand.  He  saw  that  she 
was  sensible  he  was  watching  her  countenance,  for  every 
now  and  then  she  opened  her  dull  eye  and  looked  towards 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  smile. 

The  day  wore  slowly  away.  The  sun  went  down,  and 
the  melancholy  and  still  twilight  Came  on.  Nothing  was 
heard  but  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  telUng  him  with  a  re- 
sistless power,  that  the  hour  was  drawing  nigh.  He  gasp- 
ed, as  if  under  some  invisible,  gigantick  grasp,  which  it  was 
not  for  human  strength  to  struggle  against. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  by  the  pale  light  of  the  night- 
lamp  in  the  chimney  corner,  the  furniture  in  the  room  threw 
huge  and  uncouth  figures  over  the  walls.  All  was  unsuh- 
stantial  and  visionary,  and  the  shadowy  ministers  of  death 
appeared  gathering  round,  waiting  the  duty  of  the  hour 
appointed  them.  Arthur  shuddered  for  a  moment  with 
superstitious  awe ;  but  the  solemn  elevation  which  a  good 
man  feels  at  the  sight  of  the  dying,  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  became  calm- again. 

The  approach  of  death  has  so  much  which  is  exalting-, 
that  our  grief  is,  for  the  time,  forgotten.  And  could  one 
who  had  seen  Arthur  a  few  hours  before,  now  have  looked 
upf  n  the  grave  and  grand  repose  of  his  countenance,  he 
would  hardly  have  known  him. 

The  livid  hue  of  death  was  fast  spreading  over  his  moth 
er's  face.  He  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  sound  of  her 
breathing.  It  grew  quick  and  faint. — ^♦'  My  mother." — SJ»e 
opened  her  eyes,  for  the  last  time,  upon  him — a  faint  flush 
passed  over  her  cheek — ^there  was  the  serenity  of  an  angel 
in  her  look — ^her  hand  just  pressed  his.     It  was  all  over. 

His  spirit  had  endured  to  its  utmost.  It  sunk  down  from 
its  unearthly  height ;  and  with  his  face  upon  his  mother's 
pillow,  he  wept  like  a  child.  He  arose  with  a  viv>lent  effort, 
and  stepping  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  spoke  ti  his  auatm 
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"  It  is  pftfit,"  said  he.  '*  Is  my  sister  asleep  1 — ^Well,  then, 
let  her  have  rest ;  she  needs  it."  He  then  went  to  his 
own  chamber  and  shut  himself  in. 

It  is  a  i»erciful  thing  that  the  intense  suffering  of  sensitive 
"naincfs  rr^s^kes  to  itself  a  reUef.  Violent  grief  brings  on  a 
'orpour^  and  an  indistinctness,  and  dimness,  as  from  long 
uratching.  It  is  not  till  the  violence  of  affliction  has  subsid- 
ed, and  gentle  and  soothing  thoughts  can  find  room  to  mix 
with  our  sorrow,  and  holy  consolations  can  minister  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  know  fully  our  loss,  and  see  clearly  what 
has  been  torn  away  from  our  affections.  It  was  so  with 
Arthur.  Unconnected  and  strange  thoughts,  with  melan- 
choly but  half-formed  images^  were  floating  in  his  mind, 
and  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  light  would  pass  through  it,  as 
if  he  had  been  in  a  troubled  trance,  and  all  was  right  again. 
His  worn  and  tired  feelings  at  last  found  rest  in  sleep. 

It  is  an  impression  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  if 
we  would,  when  sitting  by  the  body  of  a  friend,  that  he  has 
still  a  consciousness  of  our  presence — that  though  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  the  world  have  no  more  to  do  with  him, 
he  has  still  a  love  and  care  of  us.  The  face  which  we  had 
so  long  been  familiar  with,  when  it  was  all  life  and  motion, 
seems  only  in  a  state  of  rest.  We  know  not  how  to  make 
it  re€d  to  ourselves,  that  the  body  before  us  is  not  a  living 
thing. 

Arthur  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  he  sat  alone  in  the 
room  by  his  mother,  the  day  after  her  death.  It  was  as  if 
her  soul  had  been  in  paradise,  and  was  now  holding  com- 
munion with  pure  spirits  there,  though  it  still  abode  in  the 
body  that  lay  before  him.  He  felt  as  if  sanctified  by  the 
oresence  of  one  to  whom  the  other  world  had  been  laid 
open— as  if  under  the  love  and  protection  of  one  made  holy. 
The  religious  reflections  that  his  mother  had  early  taught 
him,  gave  him  strength  ;  a  spiritual  composure  stole  over 
him,  and  he  found  himself  prepared  to  perform  the  Icust  offi- 
ces to  the  dead. 

Is  it  not  enough  to  see  our  friends  die,  and  part  with  them 
for  the  remainder  of  our  days — to  reflect  that  we  shall  hear 
their  voices  no  more,  and  that  they  will  never  look  on  us 
again— to  see  that  turning  to  corruption  which  was  but  just 
now  alive,  and  eloquent,  and  beautiful  with  all  the  sensa- 
UoBB  of  the  soul  1  Are  our  sorrows  so  sacred  and  peculiar 
MB  lo  make  the  world  as  vanity  to  us,  and  the  men  of  it  as 
«mnger8«  and  shall  we  not  be  left  to  our  afflictions  for  a  few 
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hoars  ?  Must  we  be  brou^t  out  at  such  a  time  to  the  ci>B« 
cbmedy  or  careless  gaze  of  those  we  know  not,  or  be  male 
to  bear  the  formal'  proffers  of  consolations  fVom  acquaisV 
i^Mses  who  will  go  awaj  and  forget  it  all  ?  Shall  we  not  b  I 
soffered  a  little  while,  a  holj  and  healing  communi(m  with 
the  dead  9  Must  the  kindred  stillness  and  gloom  of  our 
dwelling  be  changed  for  the  solemn  show  of  the  pall,  the 
talk  of  the  passers-by,  and  the  broad  and  piercing  light  of 
the  common  sun  ?  Must  the  ceremonies  of  the  world  wait 
on  us  even  to  the  open  graves  of  our  friends  ? 

When  the  hour  came,  Arthur  rose  with  a  firm  step  and 
fixed  eye,  though  his  whole  fac^  was  tremulous  with  the 
struggle  within  liim.  He  went  to  his  sister,  and  took  her 
arm  within  his.  The  bell  struck.  Its  heavy,  undulating 
sound  rolled  forward  like  a  sea.  He  felt  a  violent  beating 
through  his  whole  frame,  which  shook  him  that  he  r^led. 
It  was  but  a  momentary  weakness.  He  moved  on,  passing 
those  who  surrounded  him,  as  if  they  had  been  shadows. 
While  he  followed  the  slow  hearse,  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
his  eye  as  it  rested  on  the  coffin,  which  showed  him  hardly 
conscious  of  what  was  before  him.  His  spirit  was  with  his 
mother's.  As  he  reached  the  grave,  he  shrunk  back  and 
turned  deadly  pale ;  but  sinking  his  head  upon  his  breast, 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  face,  he  stood  motionless  as  a 
statue  till  the  service  was  over. 

He  had  gone  through  all  that  the  forms  of  society  requir- 
ed of  him.  For  as  painfiil  as  the  effort  was,  and  as  Uttle 
suited  as  such  forms  were  to  his  own  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, yet  he  could  not  do  any  thing  that  might  appear  to  the 
world  like  a  want  of  reverence  and  respect  for  his  mother. 
The  scene  was  ended,  and  the  inward  struggle  over ;  and 
now  that  he  was  left  to  himself,  the  greatness  of  his  loss 
came  up  fiill  and  distinctly  before  him. 

It  was  a  dreary  and  chilly  evening  when  he  returned 
home.  When  he  entered  the  house  from  which  his  mother 
had  gone  for  ever,  a  sense  of  dreary  emptiness  oppressed 
him,  as  if  his  very  abode  had  been  deserted  by  every  living 
thing.  He  walked  into  his  mother's  chamber.  The  naked 
oedstead,  and  the  chair  in  which  she  used  to  sit,  were  all 
that  was  left  in  the  room.  As  he  threw  himself  back  into 
the  chair,  he  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit.  A  fuel- 
ing of  forlomness  came  over  him  which  was  not  to  be  reliev* 
cd  by  tears.  "  She,  whom  he  had  watched  over  in  her  dying 
hour«  and  whom  he  had  talked  to  as  she  lay  before  him  in 
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death,  bb  if  she  oould  hear  and  answer  him,  had  gone  fircn 
him*  Nothing  was  left  fbr  the  senses  to  fasten  fondly  on,  aa< 
tune  had  not  yet  taught  him  to  tliink  of  her  only  as  a  spirit 
But  time  and  holy  endeavours  brought  thi$  consolation ;  an< 
the  little  of  life  that  a  wasting  disease  left  him,  was  past  b; 
himy  when  alone,  in  tboughtftil  tranquillity  ;  and  amongst  hi 
friends  he  appeared  with  that  gentle  cheerfulness  which 
before  his  mother's  death,  had  been  a  part  of  his  nature. 


LESSON  xvn. 

Imus  to  a  child  an  his  voyage  to  France,  to  meet  his  Father^ 

Christian  Disciple. 

Lo,  how  impatiently  upon  the  tide 

The  proud  ship  tosses,  eager  to  be  free. 

Her  flag  streams  wildly,  and  her  fluttering  sails 

Pant  to  be  on  their  flight.     A  few  hours  more, 

And  she  will  move  in  stately  grandeur  on, 

Cleaving  her  path  majestick  through  the  flood, 

As  if  she  were  a  goddess  qf  the  deep. 

O,  'tis  a  thought  sublime,  that  man  can  force 

A  path  upon  the  waste,  can  And  a  way 

Where  alWis  trackless,  and  compel  the  winds, 

Those  freest  agents  of  Almighty  power. 

To  lend  their  untamed  wings,  and  bear  him  on 

To  distant  climes.     Thou,  Wilham,  still  art  young, 

And  dost  not  see  the  wonder.     Thou  wilt  tread 

The  buoyant  deck,  and  look  upon  the  flood. 

Unconscious  of  the  high  sublimity. 

As  'twere  a  common  thing — -thy  soul  unawed. 

Thy  childish  sports  unchecked  :  while  thinking  man 

Shrinks  back  into  himself — ^bimself  so  mean 

'Mid  tilings  so  vast, — and,  rapt  in  deepest  awe, 

Bends  to  the  might  of  that  mysterious  Power, 

Who  holds  the  waters  in  his  hand,  and  guides 

The  ungovernable  winds.-— 'Tis  not  in  man 

To  look  unmoved  upon  that  heaving  waste. 

Which,  from  horizon  to  horizon  spread. 

Meets  the  o'er-arching  heavens  on  every  cdde, 

Blending  their  hues  in  distant  faintness  there* 


I 
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Tifl  wonderful ! — and  jet,  my  boj,  juf t  sucli 
Is  life.     Life  is  a  sea  as  fathondess. 
As  wide,  as  terrible,  and  yet  sometinies 
As  calm  and  beautifuL    The  light  of  Hea?en 
SnuleB  on  it,  and  'tis  decked  with  every  hue 
Of  glory  and  of  joy .    Anon,  dark  clouds 
Arise,  contending  winds  of  fate  go  forth. 
And  hope  sits  weeping  o'er  a  general  wreck. 

And  thou  must  sail  upon  this  seat  &  ^ong^ 
Eventful  voyage.     The  wise  may  suffer  wreck, 
The  foolish  must.    O  !  then,  be  early  wise  ! 
Learn  from  the  mariner  his  skilful  art 
To  ride  upon  the  waves,  and  catch  the  breeze. 
And  dare  the  threatening  storm,  and  trace  a  path 
'Mid  countless  dangers,  to  the  destined  port 
Unerringly  secure.     O  !  learn  from  him 
To  station  quick-eyed  Prudence  at  the  helm, 
To  guard  thyself  from  Passion's  sudden  blasts, 
And  make  Religion  thy  magnetick  guide, 
Which,  though  it  trembles  as  it  lowly  lies, 
Points  to  the  light  that  changes  not,  in  Heaven. 

Farewell — ^Heaven  smile  propitious  on  thy  course. 
And  favouring  breezes  waft  thee  to  the  arms 
Of  love  paternal. — ^Yes,  and  more  than  this — 
Blest  be  thy  passage  o'er  the  changing  sea 
Of  life  ;  the  clouds  be  few  tliat  intercept 
The  light  of  joy ;  the  waves  roll  gently  on 
Beneath  thy  bark  of  hope,  and  bear  thee  safe 
To  meet  in  peace  thine  other  Father, — God. 


LESSON  xvin. 

Inscription  for  the  entrance  into  a  wood. — ^Bryant. 

Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learnt  a  truth  which  needs 
Experience  more  than  reason,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery ;  and  hast  known 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes  and  cares 
To  tire  thee  of  it— enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.     The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet  breeze 

6* 


{ 
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That  makes  the  gr^en  leaves  danoe,  shall  waft  a  balm 

To  thy  sick  heart.     Thoa  wiit  find  nothing  here 

Of  all  that  pain'd  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men, 

j^nd  made  thee  loathe  thj  life.     The  primal  curse 

Fellt  it  is  true,  upon  the  unnnning  earth, 

But  not  in  vengeance.     Misery  is  wed 

To  guilt.    And  hence  these  shades  are  still  the  abodes 

Of  undissemUed  gladness ;  the  thick  roof 

Of  green  and  stirring  branches,  is  alive 

And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sport' 

In  wantonness  of  spirit ;  while,  below. 

The  squirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect, 

Chirps  merrily.     Throngs  of  insects  in  the  ^ade 

Try  their  thin  wings,  and  dance  in  the  warm  bean 

That  waked  them  into  life.    Even  the  green  trees 

Partake  the-  deep  contentment ;  as  they  bend 

To  the  soft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 

Looks  in,  and  sheds  a  blessing  on  the  scene. 

Scarce  less  the  cleft-bom  wild-flower  seems  to  enjoy 

Existence,  than  the  winged  plunderer 

That  sucks  its  sweets.     The  massy  rocks  themsehres, 

The  old  and  ponderous  trunks  of  prostrate  trees, 

That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll,  a  causey  rude. 

Or  bridge  the  simken  brook,  and  their  dark  roots 

With  all  their  earth  upon  them,  twisting  high^ 

Breathe  fixed  tranquillity.     The  rivulet 

Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  i  nd  tripping  o'er  its  bed 

Of  pebbly  sands,  or  leaping  down  the  rocks, 

Seems  with  continuous  lau^ter  to  rejoice 

In  its  own  being.     Softly  tread  the  marge. 

Lest  from  her  midway  perch,  thou  scare  the  wren 

That  dips  her  bill  in  water.     The  cool  wind. 

That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee, 

Like  one  that  loves  thee,  nor  will  let  thee  pass 

Un greeted,  and  shaJl  give  its  light  embrace. 


LESSON  XIX. 

Peelings  excited  hy  a  hng  voyage — visit  to  a  new  contiiient.^^ 

W.  Irving. 

To  an  American  visiting  Europe,  the  long  voyage  he  has 
iQ  make  is  an  excellent  preparative.    From  the  moment 
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jou  lose  sight  of  the  land  yon  have  left,  all  is  Tacaiiej  bih 
til  70a  step  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  are  launched  at  ohm 
into  the  hustle  and  novelties  of  another  world. 

I  have  said  that  at  sea  all  is  vacancy.  I  should  correct 
the  expression.  To  one  given  up  to  day-dreaming,  and 
fond  of  Ibsing  himself  in  reveries,  a  sea  voyage  is  ftdl  of 
subjects  for  meditation ;  but  then  they  are  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract  the  miu'l 
from  workUy  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the  quarter- 
jailing,  or  cUmb  to  the  main-top  on  a  calm  day,  and  muse 
for  hours  together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea; 
or  to  gaze  upon  the  piles  of  gulden  clouds  just  peering  above 
the  horizon,  ftincy  them  some  fairy  realms,  and  people  them 
with  a  creation  of  my  own,  or  to  watch  the  gentle  undulat* 
ing  biUows  rolling  their  silver  volumes,  as  if  to  die  away  on 
those  happy  shores. 

There  was  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and 
awe,  vnth  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height  on  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  uncouth  gambols.  Shoali 
of  porpoises  tumbhng  about  the  bow  of  the  ship  ;  the  gram- 
pus slowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surface ;  or 
the  ravenous  shark,  darting  like  a  spectre,  through  the 
blue  watelHB.  My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I 
had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery  world  beneath  me  <  of  the 
finny  herds  that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  of  shapeless 
tnonstcsrs  that  lurk  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth ; 
and  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen 
and  sailors.   ~ 

Sometimes  a  distant  seal  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the 
ocean  would  be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How 
interesting  this  fragment  of  a  world  hastening  to  rejoin  the 
great  mass  of  existence  !  What  a  glorious  monument  of 
human  invention,  that  has  thus  triumphed  over  wind  and 
wave  ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  communion ; 
has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the 
steril  re^ons  of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south  ; 
difiused  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  charities  of  cul- 
tivated life;  and  has  thus  bound  together  those  scattered 
portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier ! 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at 
u  distance.    At  sea,  every  thing  that  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.     It  proved^ 
to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have  been  completely 
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wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefs,  by 
which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this 
spar,  to  prevent  their  being  washed  off  hy  the  waves. 
There  was  no  trace  by  which  the  name  of  the  ship  could 
be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted  about  for 
many  months ;  clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it, 
and  long  sea-weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  wliere, 
thought  I,  is  the  crew  ?  Their  struggle  has  long  been 
over ; — they  have  gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest ; — their  bones  lie  whitening  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Silence— oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them, 
and  no  one  can  tell  the  story  of  their  end. 

What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that  ship  !  what  pray* 
ers  offered  up  at  the  deserted  fire^side  of  home  !  How 
often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  and  the  mother,  pored  over 
the  daily  news,  to  catch  some  casual  intelligence  of  this 
rover  of  the  deep !  How  has  expectation  darkened  into 
anxiety — anxiety  into  dread — and  dread  into  despair  !  Alas ! 
not  one  memento  shall  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All 
that  shall  ever  be  known  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port, 
••  and  was  never  heard  of  more." 

The  sight  of  the  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many  dis- 
mal anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair,  began 
to  look  wild  and  threatening,  and  gave  indications  of  one 
of  those  sudden  storxiis  that  will  sometimes  break  in  upoA 
the  serenity  of  a  summer  voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the 
dull  light  of  a  lamp,  in  the  cabin,  that  made  the  gloom 
more  ghastly,  every  one  had  his  tale  of  shipwreck  and  dis- 
aster. I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  short  one  related 
by  the  captain. 

"  As  I  was  once  sailing,"  said  he,  **  in  a  fine  stout  ship 
across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  the  heavy  fogs 
that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
see  far  a-head,  even  in  the  day-time ;  but  at  night  the  weath* 
cr  was  so  thick  that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object 
at  twice  the  length  of  our  ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast- 
fiead,  and  a  constant  watch  forward  to  look  out  for  fishing- 
smacks,  which  are  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were  go- 
ing at  a  great  rate  through  the  water.  Suddenly  the  watch 
gave  the  alarm  of  "  a  sail  a-head  !"  but  it  was  scarcely  ut- 
tered till  we  were  upon  her.  She  was  a  small  schooner  aX 
anchor,  with  her  broadside  towards  us.     The  crew  were  all 
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aaleept  and  had  neglected  to  hoist  a  light.  We  strack  her 
just  a-mid-flhips.  The  force,  the  size,  and  weight  of  our 
vessel,  bore  her  down  below  the  waves;  we  passed  over 
her,  and  were  hurried  on  our  course. 

As  the  crashing  wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us,  I  had  a 
gUmpse  of  two  or  three  half-naked  wretches,  rushing  from 
her  cabin;  they  had  just  started  from  their  beds  to  be 
swallowed  shrieking  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their  drowning 
cry  mingling  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that  bore  it  to  our 
ears,  swept  us  out  of  all  furflicr  hearing.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  cry  \  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  put  the 
ship  about,  she  was  under  such  headway.  We  returned,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack  was 
anchored.  We  cruised  about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense 
fog.  We  fired  several  guns,  and  listened  if  we  might  hear 
the  halloo  of  any  survivors  ;  but  all  was  silent — ^we  never 
heard  nor  saw  any  thing  of  them  more  !*' 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning  when  the  thrilling  cry  of 
"land  !''  was  given  from  the  mast-head.  I  question  wheth- 
er Columbus,  vdien  he  discovered  the  new  world,  felt  a 
more  delicious  throng  of  sensations  than  rush  into  an  Amer- 
ican's bosom  when  he  first  comes  in  sight  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  volume  of  associations  in  the  very  name.  It  is 
the  land  of  promise,  teeming  with  every  thing  of  which  his 
ohildhood  has  heard,  or  on  which  his  studious  ears  have 
pondered. 

From  that  time  until  the  period  cf  arrival,  it  was  all  fever- 
ish excitement.  The  ships  of  war  that  prowled  like  guar- 
dian giants  round  the  coast;  the  headlands  of  Ireland, 
stretching  out  into  the  channel ;  the  Welsh  mountains,  tow- 
ering into  the  clouds  ;  all  were  objects  of  intense  interest. 
As  we  sailed  up  the  Mersey,  I  reconnoitred  the  shores  with 
a  telescope.  My  eye  dwelt  with  delight  on  neat  cottages, 
witli  their  trim  shrubberies  and  green  grass  plots.  I  saw  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey  overrun  with  ivy,  and  the  ta- 
per spire  of  a  village  church  rising  from  the  brow  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hiU — all  were  characteristick  of  England. 

Tlie  tide  and  wind  were  so  favourable,  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  come  at  once  at  the  pier.  It  was  thronged  with 
]ieople ;  some  idle  lookers-on,  others  eager  expectants  of 
friends  or  relatives.  I  could  distinguish  the  merchant  to 
whom  the  ship  belonged.  I  knew  liim  by  his  calculating, 
brow  and  restless  air.  His  hands  were  thrust  into  his  pock- 
ets;  he  was  whistling  thoughtfully,  and  walking  to  and  fro, 
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a  amall  ipaee "haying  been  accorded  to  him  by  the'  crowdi 
in  deference  to  his  temporarj  importance.  There  were 
repeated  cheerings  and  ssdutations  interchanged  between  the 
shore  and  the  ship,  as  friends  happened  to  recognise  each 
oClier* 

But  I  particularly  noted  one  young  woman  of  hnmUe 
dress,  but  interesting  demeanour.— She  was  leaning  forward 
firom  among  the  crowd ;  her  eye  hurried  over  the  ship  as  it 
neared  the  shore,  to  catch  some  wished-for  countenance. 
She  seemed  disappointed  and  agitated,  when  I  heard  a  faint 
voice  call  her  name.  It  was  from  a  poor  sailor,  who  had 
been  ill  all  the  yojage,  and  had  excited  the  S3rmpathy  of 
erery  one  on  board.  When  the  weather  was  fine,  his  mess- 
mates had  spread  a  mattress  for  him  on  deck  in  the 
shade  ;  but  of  late  his  illness  had  so  increased,  that  he  h^ 
taken  to  his  hammock,  and  only  breathed  a  wish  thdt  he 
nuffht  see  his  wife  before  he  died. 

He  had  been  helped  on  deck  as  we  came  up  the  rirer, 
and  was  now  leaning  against  the  shrouds,  with  a  counte- 
nance so  wasted,  so  pale,  and  so  ghastly,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
eyen  the  eye  of  affection  did  not  recognise  him.  But  at  the 
sound  of  Ins  voice,  her  eye  darted  on  his  features,  it  read  at 
once  a  whole  volume  of  sorrow ;  she  clasped  her  hands, 
uttered  a  famt. shriek,  and  stood  wringing  them  in  silent 
agony. 

All  now  was  hurry  and  bustle.  The  meetings  of  ao- 
quaintances — ^the  greetings  of  friends — th3  consultations  of 
men  of  business.  I  alone  was  solitary  and  idle.  I  had  no' 
friend  to  meet,  no  cheering  to  receive.  I  stepped  upon  the 
land  of  my  forefathers — ^but  felt  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
land. 


LESSON  XX. 

Brief  description  of  Pompey^s  Pillar — Address  and  ftm^ 
liessness  of  British  Sailors, — ^Irwin. 

In  visiting  Alexandria,  Yfhai  most  engages  the  attention 
of  travellers,  is  the  pillar  of  Pompey,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  situated  at  a  nnarter  of  a  league  f^om  the  soutliem 
gttte.^  It  is  compose  a  of  red  granite.  The  capital  is  Co- 
linthian,  with  paun  leaves,  and  not  'ndented.    It  is  nine  feet 
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ktglu  The  shaft  and  the  upper  member  of  th^  base  bi% 
of  one  piece  of  90  feet  long,  and  nine  in  diameter.  The 
ba9e  is  a  square  of  about  15  feet  on  each  side.  This  block 
of  marble,  60  feet  in  circumference,  rests  on  two  layers  of 
stone  bound  together  with  lead ;  which,  however,  has  not 
prevented  the  Arabs  from  forcing  out  several  of  them,  to 
search  for  an  imaginary,  trecuiure. 

The  whole  column  is  1 14  feet  high.  It  is  perfectly  well 
polished,  and  only  a  little  shivered  on  the  eastern.side.  Noth* 
ing  can  equal  the  majesty  of  this  monument :  seen  from  a 
distance,  it  overtops  the  town,  and  serves  as  a  sighal  for  ves- 
sels. Approaching  it  nearer,  it  produces  an  astonishment 
mixed  with  awe»  One  can  never  be  tired  with  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  capital,  the  length  of  the  shaft,  or  the  extraor- 
dinary simplicity  of  the  pedestal.  This  last  has  been  some- 
what damaged  by  the  instruments  of  travellers,  who  are  cu- 
rious to  possess  a  relick  of  this  antiquity ;  and  one  of  the 
▼olutes  of  the  column  was  im  maturely  brought  down  about 
twelve  years  ago,  by  a  prcuik  of  some  English  captains, 
which  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Irwin. 

These  jolly  sous  of  Neptune  had  been  pushing  about  the 
can  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  until  a  strange 
fi>eak  entered  into  one  of  their  brains.  The  eccentricity  of 
the  thought  occasioned  it  immediately  to  be  adopted  ;  and 
its  appcu'ent  impossibility  was  but  a  spur  for  putting  it 
into  execution.  The  boat  was  ordered ;  ant)  with  proper 
implements  for  the  attempt,  these  enterprising  heroes  push- 
ed ashore  to  drink  a  bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompey's 
Pillar !  At  the  spot  they  arrived ;  and  many  contrivances 
were  proposed  to  accomplish  the  desired  point.  But  their 
labour  was  vain ;  and  they  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  the  genius  who  struck  out  the  frolick  happily  suggest- 
ed the  means  of  performing  it. 

A  man  was  despatched  to  the  city  for  a  paper  kite.  The 
inhabitants  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  what  was  going 
forward,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  witnesses  of  the 
address  and  boldness  of  the  English.  The  governour  of 
Alexandria  was  told  that  those  seamen  were  about  to  pull 
down  Pompey's  Pillar.  But  whether  he  gave  them  credit 
for  theil:  respect  to  the  Roman  warriour,  or  to  the  Turkish 
government,  he  left  them  to  themselves,  and  politely  an 
swered,  that  the  English  were  too  great  patriots  to  injure 
the  remains  of  Ponipey.  He  knew  little,  however,  of  the 
dis|M>sitiQa  of  the  people  who  were  engaged  in  this  unde^ 
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taking.     Had  the  Turkish  empire  risen  in  opposition,  it 
would  not  at  that  moment  liare  deterred  them. 

The  kite  was  brought,  and  fl'^-wn  so  directly  over  the  Pil* 
iar,  that  when  it  fell  on  the  other  side,  the  string  lodged 
upon  the  capital.  The  chief  obstacle  was  now  overcome. 
A  two-inch  rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  string,  and  drawn 
over  the  pillar  by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed. 
By  this  rope  one  of  the  seamen  ascended  to  the  top ;  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  a  kind  of  shroud  was  constructed,  hj 
which  the  whole  company  went  up,  and  drank  their  punck 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  astonished  multitude.  To  the  eye 
below,  the  capital  of  the  pillar  does  not  appear  capable  of 
holding  more  than  one  man  upon  it ;  but  our  seamen  found 
it  could  contain  no  less  than  eight  persons  very  convem- 
ently. 

It  is  astonishing  that  no  accident  befell  these  madcaps,  in 
a  situation  so  elevated,  that  it  would  have  turned  a  land 
man  giddy  in  his  sober  senses.  The  only  detriment  which 
the  pillar  received,  was  the  loss  of  the  volute  before  men- 
tioned, which  came  down  with  a  thundering  sound,  and  was 
carried  to  England  by  one  of  the  captains,  as  a  present  to  a 
lady  who  had  commissioned  him  for  a  piece  of  the  pillar. 
The  discovery  which  they  made  amply  compensated  fo^ 
this  mischief;  as,  without  their  evidence,  the  world  woold 
not  have  known  at  this  hour  that  there  was  originally  a 
statue  on  this  pillar,  one  foot  and  ancle  of  which  are  still 
remaining.  The  statue  must  have  been  of  a  gigantiek 
size,  to  have  appeared  of  a  man's  proportion  at  so  great  a 
height. 

There  are  circumstances  in  this  story  which  might  give  it 
an  air  of  fiction,  were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  all  doabt 
Besides  the  testimonies  of  many  eye-witnesses,  the  adven- 
turers themselves  have  left  us  a  token  of  the  fact,  by  the  ini- 
tials of  their  names,  which  are  very  legible  in  black  paint 
just  beneath  the  capital. 


LESSON  XXI. 

interesting  account  of  tViUiam  Penn*s  treaty  wUh  the  Amai' 
can  Indians,  previous  to  his  settling  in  Pennsylvamtu^^ 
JbloiNBUROH  ReviEW. 

The  country  assigned  to  him  by  the  royal  charter  was  yet 
full  of  its  original  iiSiabitants ;  and  the  principles  of  WiD- 
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iam  Penn  did  not  allow  him  to  look  upon  that  gift  as  a 
warrant  to  dispossess  the  first  proprietors  of  the  land.  He 
had  accordingly  appointed  his  commissioners,  the  preceding 
year,  to  treat  with  them  for  the  fair  purchase  of  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  for  their  joint  possession  of  the  remainder ; 
and  the  terms  of  the  settlement  being  now  nearly  agreed 
upon,  he  proceeded,  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  conclude 
the  settlement,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  his  faith,  and  to  rat- 
ify and  confirm  the  treaty  in  sight  both  of  the  Indians  and 
planters. 

For  this  purpose  a  grand  convocation  of  the  tribes  had 
been  appointed  near  the  spot  where  Philadelphia  now 
stands ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the  presiding  Sa- 
chems should  meet  and  exchange  faith,  under  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  a  prodigious  elm-tree,  that  grew  on  the 
bflink  of  the  river.  On  the  day  appointed,  accordingly,  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  Indians  assembled  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  and  were  seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and 
brandished  arms,  moving,  in  vast  swarms,  in  the  depth  of 
the  woods  which  then  overshaded  the  whole  of  that  now 
cultivated  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a  moderate  at* 
tendance  of  friends,  advanced  to  meet  them.  He  came  of 
coarse  unarmed— in  his  usual  plain  dress — without  banners, 
or  mace,  or  guard,  or  carriages ;  and  only  distinguished 
from  his  companions  by  wearing  a  blue  sash  of  silk  net- 
work (which  it  seems  is  still  preserved  by  Mr.  Kett  of  Seeth- 
ing-hall,  near  Norwich,)  and  by  having  in  his  hand  a  roll 
of  parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  the  confirmation  of  . 
the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew 
near  the  spot  where  the  Sachems  were  assembled,  the 
whole  multitude  of  Indians  threw  down  their  weapons,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  grou])s,  each  under  his 
own  chieftain ;  and  the  presiding  chief  intimated  to  William 
Penn,  that  thfe  nations  were  ready  to  hear  him. 

Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began :  "  The  Great 
Spirit,"  he  said,  "  who  made  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  man,  knew  that  he  and  his  friends  had  a  hearty  desire 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them,  and  to  serve  them 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It  was  not  their  custom  to 
use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow-creatures,  for  which 
reason  they  had  come  unarmed.  Their  object  was  not  to  do 
ibjory,  and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good. 
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Thif^j  wore  then  met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  fiiith 
luid  good  will,  so  that  no  advanteige  was  to  be  taken  on  eith^ 
Hide »  out  all  was  to  be  openness,  brotherhood,  and  love.'* 

After  these  and  other  words,  he  unrolled  the  parchment, 
and  by  means  of  the  same  interpreter,  conveyed  to  them, 
iirticle  bj  article,  the  conditions  of  the  purchase,  and  the 
words  of  the  compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  uni<m. 
Among  other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
hiwful  pursuits  even  in  the  territory  they  had  alienated,  for 
it  was  to  be  common  to  them  and  the  English.  They  were 
to  have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  therein  relating  to 
tlio  improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  the  providing  of  sus- 
tenance for  their  families,  which  the  English  had.  If  any 
disputes  should  arise  between  the  two,  they  should  be  set* 
tlea  by  twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  should  be  English, 
and  half  Indians. 

Ho  then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and  made  them  many 
presents  besides  from  the  merchandise  which  had  been 
spread  before  them.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll 
of  parchment  on  the  ground,  observing  again,  that  the 
ground  should  be  common  to  both  people.  He  then  added, 
that  he  would  not  do  as  the  Marylanders  did,  that  is,  call 
tliem  Children  or  Brothers  only ;  for  often  parents  were  apt 
to  whip  their  children  too  severely,  and  brothers  sometimes 
would  differ  ;  neither  would  he  compare  the  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  them  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain  might  some- 
times rust  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall  and  break  it;  but  he 
should  consider  them  as  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  the 
Christians,  and  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Sachem  who  wore  the  horn  in  the  chi^ 
let,  and  desired  him  and  the  other  Sachems  to  preserve  it 
carefully  for  three  generations,  that  their  children  mi|^ 
know  what  had  passed  between  them,  just  as  if  he  himself 
had  remained  with  them  to  repeat  it. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made  long  and  stately  harangues 
— of  which,  however,  no  more  seems  to  have  been  remem- 
bered, but  that  "they  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love 
witli  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  should  endure."  And  thus  ended  this  famous  treaty; 
— of  which  Voltaire  has  remarked,  with  so  much  truth  and 
severity,  **  that  it  was  the  only  one  ever  concluded  between 
savages  and  Christians  that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oatb-« 
Wd  the  only  one  that  never  was  broken !" 
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Sneh,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation  was 
entered  into,  and  the  corresponding  settlement  conducted, 
that,  for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years,  and  so  long 
indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the 
government,  the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  thus  sol- 
emnly promised  and  concluded,  never  was  violated ;  and 
a  large  and  most  striking,  though  solitary  example  afforded, 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  who  are  really  sincere  and 
friendly  in  their  own  views,  may  live  in  harmony  even  with 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and  faithless. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  wish  that  there  were  noth- 
ing but  Quakers  in  the  world,  because  we  fear  it  would  be 
insupportably  dull ;  but  when  we  consider  what  tremendous 
evils  daily  arise  from  the  petulance  and  profligacy,  the  am- 
bition and  irritability,  of  sovereigns  and  ministers,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  it  would  be  the  most  efficacious  of  all  re- 
forms to  choose  all  those  ruling  personages  out  of  that  plain, 
pacifick,  and  sober-minded  sect. 


LESSON  XXIL 

Visit  to  the  faMs  of  Jlf255ot£n*— Edinpurgh  Review. 

As  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  approached  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  got  considerably  beyond  the  walls  already 
described,  at  the  meridian  nearly  of  110^,  and  the  parallel 
of  about  47®  20',  the  same  almost  as  that  of  the  station  of 
the  Mandans,  there  was  a  bifurcation  of  the  river,  which 
threw  them  into  considerable  doubt  as  to  wliich  was  the 
true  Blissouri,  and  the  course  which  it  behooved  them  to 
pitrsue.  The  northernmost  possessed  most  strongly  the 
characters  of  that  river,  and  the  men  seemed  all  to  en- 
tertain no  doubt  that  it  was  the  stream  which  they  ought 
to  follow. 

The  commanders  of  the  expedition,  however,  did  not  de« 
eide,  till  after  they  had  reconnoitred  the  country  from  the 
higher  grounds,  and  then  determined  to  follow  the  southern 
branch.  Oo  the  eleventh  of  June,  1806,  Capt.  Lewis  set 
nat  on  foot  with  four  men,  in  order  to  explore  this  river. 
They  proceeded  till  the  13th,  when,  finding  that  the  river 
bore  considerfthly  to  the  south,  fearing  that  they  were  in  an 

^fronovnced  Mi^zoory. 
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erroury  thej  changed  tlieir  course,  and  proceeded  across  the 
plain. 

In  this  direction  Captain  Lewis  had  gone  about  two  miles, 
when  his  cars  were  saluted  with  the  agreeable  sound  of  a 
tall  of  water ;  and  as  he  advanced,  a  spray,  which  seemed 
driven  hy  the  high  southwest  wind,  rose  above  the  plain  like 
a  column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  instant.  Towards 
this  point*  he  directed  his  steps  ;  and  the  noise,  increasing 
as  he  approached,  soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be  mil* 
taken  for  any  thing  but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri. 

Having  travelled  seven  miles  after  hearing  the  sound,  he 
reached  the  falls  about  12  o'clock.  The  hills,  as  he  ap- 
proached, were  difficult  of  access,  and  about  200  feet  hif^ 
Down  these  he  hurried  with  impatience  ;  and  seating  hini" 
self  on  some  rocks  under  the  centre  of  the  falls,  he  enjojned 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  this  stupendous  cataract,  which, 
since  the  creation,  had  been  lavishing  its  magnificence  on 
the  desert. 

These  falls  extend,  in  all,  over  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve 
m^les ;  and  the  medium  breadth  of  the  river  varies  from 
800  CO  600  yards.  The  principal  fall  is  near  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  is  upwards  of  80  feet  perpendicular.  The 
river  is  here  nearly  300  yards  wide,  with  perpendicular  clifis 
on  each  side,  not  less  than  100  feet  high.  For  90  or  100 
yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  water  falls  m  one  smooth,  even 
sheet,  over  a  precipice  at  least  80  feet  high.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  also  with  great  rapidity ; 
but  being  received,  as  it  falls,  by  irregular  and  projecting 
rocks,  forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  white  foam,  200  yards 
in  length,  and  80  in  perpendicular  elevation. 

The  spray  is  dissipated  in  a  thousand  shapes,  flying  up  in 
high  columns,  and  collecting  into  large  masses,  which  the 
sun  adorns  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  rainbow.  The  fall, 
just  described,  must  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  It  has  often  been 
disputed,  whether  a  cataract,  in  which  the  water  falls  in  one 
sheet,  or  one  where  it  is  dashed  irregularly  among  the  rocksj 
is  the  finer  object.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Missouri  to  re- 
solve this  doubt,  by  exhibiting  both  at  once  in  the  greatest 
magnificence. 

There  is  another  cascade,  of  about  4T  feet,  higher  up  the 
nvor,  and  the  last  of  all  is  26  feet ;  but  the  succession  of 
iuferiour  falls,  and  of  rapids  of  very  great  declirity,  is  a»- 
tonisliingly  great;  si  that,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the 
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whole  descent  of  the  liter  is  384  fbat. — *'  Just  below  the 
falle(y"  says  Captain  Lewis,  "  is  a  little  island  in  the  river, 
weli  covered  with  timber.  Here,  on  a  cotton-wood  tree, 
an  eagle  had  fixed  its  nest,  and  seemed  the  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  a  spot,  to  inyade  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
▼enture  across  the  gulf  that  surrounds  it ;  while  it  is  far- 
ther secured  bv  the  mist  that  rises  from  the  falls.  This  sol- 
itary bird  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Indians, 
who  made  the  eagle's  nest  a  part  of  their  description  of  the 
falls  which  they  gave  us,  and  which  proves  now  to  be  cor- 
rect in  almost  every  particular,  except  that  they  did  not  do 
justice  to  their  height." 

The  liver  above  the  falls  is  quite  unruffled  and  smooth, 
with  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  feeding  on  the  plains 
around  it*  These  plains  open  out  on  both  sides,  so  that  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  mark  the  bottom  of  an  ancient 
lake,  the  outlet  of  which  the  river  is  still  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting down,  and  will  require  many  ages  to  accomplish  its 
work,  or  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  moderate  and  uniform 
declivity.  The  eagle  may  then  be  dispossessed  of  his  an 
cient  and  solitary  domain. 
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On  early  rising. — Hurdis. 

Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. 
The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  every  flower  ihat  blows.     Go  to  the  field, 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps, 
Soon  as  the  sun  departs  :  Why  close  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  ere  the  still  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off  1     Think  why, 
Nor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  be  exposed 
That  nature  boasts,  to  night's  unkindly  damp. 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose. 
Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  ball. 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  she  claiins ; 
And,  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning,  steal 
The  sweet  occasion.     O  !  there  is  a  charm 
Thai  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youth,  and  makes. the  lip  of  youth 
6» 
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Breathe  p^Humes  exquisite.    Expect  it  not. 
Ye  who  till  noon  upon  a  do1m^4bed  lie, 
Indulging  feverish  dieep,  or,  wakeful,  dream 
Of  hapinness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt. 
But  in  the  regions  of  romance.    Ye  fair, 
Like  you  it  must  be  Wooed  or  never  won^ 
And,  being  lost,  it  is  in  vain  ye  ask 
For  milk  of  roses  and  Olympian  dew. 
Gosmetick  art  no  tincture  can  afford. 
The  faded  features  to  restore  :  no  ehaifiy 
Be  it  of  gold,  and  strong  as  adamant, 
Can  fetter  beauty  to  the  fair  one's  wilL 
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A  summer  morning. — Tnoifsoii. 

The  meek-eyed  Mom  appears,  mother  of  dewB« 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east : 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow ; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White  break  the  clouds  away.     With  quickened  stepi 
Brown  Night  retires :  Young  Day  pours  in.apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top. 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward :  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often,  turning,  gaze 
At  early  passenger.     Musick  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Rous'd  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  Peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  fiock,.  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 
Falsely  luxurious,  wiU  not  Man  awake  ; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  Uie  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour. 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  t 
For  is  there  anght  in  sleep  can  chann  tlie  wise  f 
To  Jle  in  dead  oUivion,  losmg  half 
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The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life  ; 

Total  extinction  of  the  enlightened  soul ! 

Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  ahve, 

Wildered,  and  tossing  through  distempered  dreanoM  1 

Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 

Longer  than  Nature  craves  ;  when  every  Mute» 

And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk  t 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east.     The  lessening  cloud, 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 

Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.     Lo,  now,  Apparent  all. 

Aslant  the  dew-bfight  eartli,  and  coloured  air. 

He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad, 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnished  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  aai^d  wandering  streams* 

Higtx-gleaming  from  afar.    I^rime  cheerer,  Light  1 

Of  aH  materifu  beings  first,  and  jbest  i 

Efflux  divine  !    NaUute's  resplendent  robe  ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  Were  wrapt 

In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun  ! 

Soul  of  surrounding  worlds  !  in  whom  best  seen 

Shines  out  thy  Maker  !  may  I  sing  of  thee  t 

'Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  boaind. 
Thy  system  rolls  entire ;  from  the  far  bourn 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  Wheeling  wide  ids  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophi<^  eye. 
Lost  in  the  near  jeflulgeuoe  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetaty  train  1 
Without  whose  quickening  glance  tbeir  cumbrous  orli9 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life  ; 
How  many  forms  of  being  wcdt  on  thee. 
Inhaling  spirit !  from  the  unfettered  mind. 
By  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race, 
The  naixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetalnAe  world  is  also  iljune, 
Pavent  of  Seasons !  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  thraagb  thy  vast  domaiRf 
Anoatud,  along  the  bri^t  ^cliptick  road, 
la  wiMli-i>^ioing  state,  it  mores  sublimAi 
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Breatfce  peribnm  exquisite.     Expect  it  Dot, 
Ye  who  till  noon  upon  a  down-bed  lie, 
lodolxiag  fcrerish  sleep,  or.  wakeAil,  dreun 
Of  h^iptaesB  no  mortal  bean  hai  felt. 
Bot  in  tbB  rezioiu  of  romsnce.     Ye  &ir, 
like  vou  it  muft  be  wooed  or  nerer  won. 
And,  b«in2  lost,  it  i«  in  nin  re  aak 
For  milk  ot'  mstg  and  OiTmpiBn  dew. 
Counetick  art  bo  tincture  can  afford, 
The  laded  features  lo  restore :  ao  chain, 
Be  it  of  joU.  and  ■tron^  as  adainant, 
C«n  fetter  beautT  to  tbe  &ir  one's  will. 
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.1  fwxafr  MumuMg. — Thomson. 
Tns  iBMk-ered  Mom  appears,  mother  of  dewi, 
At  first  faint  ^eaniinf  in  the  dappled  east : 
Till  far  oVr  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow ; 
And.  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 
White  break  i!ie  clouds  owar.     With  quickened  itepg 
Brwwn  Nijrfat  retires :  Young  Day  pourg  in  apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawnv  prospect  wide. 
Tlie  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top. 
Swell  t»u  the  si^ht.  and  bri£htea  »-ith  the  dawn. 
Wiie.  tkrou^  the  diisk,  the  smoking  currents  ohino  ; 
Ami  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearfiil  har« 
IJinp^  awkward :  while  alon^  the  forest  glada 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often,  turning,  gaxt 
At  earlr  possenfer.     Musick  awakes 
The  naiive  voice  of  undiNembled  joj  ; 
And  thick  anMnid  tha  Toodlnnd  fajmns  arise. 
KwwM  by  lh>  ooak.  *b  looa^Jad  shepherd  Ioctw 
'  k  Feaee  he  dwelli ; 


in  «le«p  CAB  ehnm  tho  win  > 
^'       losing  l«ir 
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The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life  ; 

Total  extinction  of  the  enlightened  soul ! 

Or  else  to  feverish  yanity  alive, 

Wildered,  and  tossing  through  distempered  dreanoM  1 

Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 

Longer  than  Nature  craves  ;  when  every  Mute» 

And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk  t 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east.     The  lessening  cloud, 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 

Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.     Lo,  now,  apparent  all. 

Aslant  the  dew-blight  eartli,  and  coloured  air, 

He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad. 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnished  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  aai^d  wandering  streamt» 

High-gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer,  laght  1 

Of  aH  material  beings  first,  and  jbest  1 

Efflux  divine  !     NaUute's  resplendent  robe  ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  tvere  wrapt 

In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun  ! 

Soul  of  surrounding  worlds  !  in  whom  best  seen 

Shines  out  thy  Maker  !  may  I  sing  of  thee  t 

'Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  bonnd. 
Thy  system  rolls  entire ;  from  the  far  bourn 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  Wheeling  wide  kis  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophick  eye, 
Lost  in  the  near  jeffulgeuoe  of  thy  blaze. 

Infomer  of  the  planetaty  train  1 
Withont  whose  quickening  glance  tbeir  combrous  orli9 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead, 
Aiid^not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life ; 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee, 
fiahaling  spirit !  from  the  unfettered  mind, 
By  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race. 
The  naixing  myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetalnAe  world  is  also  iijiine, 
Panant  of  Seasons  !  who  the  pomp  precede 
TkMt  waits  tliy  throne,  as  through  thy  Tast  domaiRf 
AnoaiuJi,  along  the  bri^t  «cliptick  road, 
la  wwU-Mlioicing  itate,  it  mores  sublimAi 
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Mean-time  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gaj 
With  all  the  yarious  tribes  of  foodful  earth, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hjntnn  ;  while,  round  thy  beaming  car, 
High-seeni  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-fingered  Hours, 
The  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal,  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And,  softened  into  joy,  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successiye  turn,  with  lavish  hand. 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower. 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  till,  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flushed  the  vernal  year* 
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fmportimce  fif  IMtratwre. — ^Lord  Ltttleton. 

CADMUS  AND   HERCULES. 

Hiercules. 

He  you  pretend  to  sit  as  high  on  Oljntnpns  as  Hercu- 
les 1  Did  you  kill  the  Nemaean  Uon,  the  Erymanthian  boar, 
the  Lernean  serpent,  and  Stymphalian  birds  ?  Did  you  de 
fitroy  tyrants  and  robbers  ?  You  value  yourself  greatly  on. 
subduing  one  serpent :  I  did  as  much  as  tliat  while  I  lay  in 
my  cradle. 

Cttdmus,"  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  serpent,  that  I  boast 
myself  a  greater  benefactor  to  Greece  than  you.  Actions 
should  be  valued  by  their  utility,  rather  than  their  splen- 
dour. I  taught  Greece  the  art  of  writing,  to  wliich  laws 
owe  their  precision  and  permanency.  You  subdued  mon- 
sters ;  I  civilised  men.  It  is  from  untamed  passions,  not 
from  wild  beasts*  that  the  greatest  evils  arise  to  human  so- 
ciety. By  wisdom,  by  art,  by  the  united  strength  of  a  civil 
community,  men  have  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  whole 
race  of  lions,  bears,  and  serpents ;  and,  what  is  more,  to 
bind  by  laws  and  wholesome  regulations,  the  ferocious  vi(^ 
lence  and  dangerous  treachery  of  the  human  disposition. 
Had  lions  been  destroyed  only  in  single  combat,  men  had 
liad  but  a  bad  time  of  it ;  and  what,  but  laws,  coukl  awe  the 
men  who  killed  the  lions  1  The  genuine  glory,  the  proper 
distinction  of  the  ra:tional  species,  arises  fnoqi  the  perfection 
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of  the  mental  powers.  Courage  is  apt  to  be  fierce,  and 
strength  is  often  exerted  in  nets  of  oppression :  but  wisdom 
is  the  associate  of  justice.  It  assists  her  to  form  equal  laws, 
to  pursue  right  measures,  to  correct  power,  protect  weak- 
ness, and  to  unite  individuals  in  a  common  interest  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  Heroes  may  kill  tvrants,  but  it  is  wisdom  and 
laws  that  prevent  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  operations 
of  policy  far  surpass  the  labours  of  Hercules,  preventing 
many  evils  which  valour  and  might  cannot  even  redress. 
You  heroes  regard  nothing  but  glory  ;  and  scarcely  con- 
sider whether  Hm  conquests  which  raise  your  fame,  are 
really  beneficial  to  your  country.  Unhappy  are  the  people 
who  are  governed  by  valour  not  directed  by  prudence,  and 
not  mitigated  by  the  gentle  arts  ! 

Herculei.  I  do  not  expect  to  find  an  admirer  of  my  stren- 
uous life,  in  the  man  who  taught  his  countrymen  to  sit  still 
and  read  ;  and  to  lose  the  hours  of  youth  and  action  in  idle 
speculation  and  the  sport  of  words. 

Cadmus,  An  ambition  to  have  a  place  in  the  registers  of 
fame,  is  the  Eurystheus  which  imposes  heroick  labours  on 
mankind.  The  Muses  incite  to  action,  as  well  as  entertain 
the  hours  of  repose  ;  and  I  think  you  should  honour  them 
for  presenting  to  heroes  so  noble  a  recreation,  as  may  pre- 
vent their  taking  up  the  distaff,  when  they  lay  down  the 
club. 

Hercules,  Wits  as  well  as  heroes  can  take  up  the  distaff. 
What  think  you  of  their  thin-spun  systems  of  philosophy,  or 
lascivious  poems,  or  Milesian  fables  1  Nay,  what  is  still 
worse,  are  there  not  panegyricks  on  tyrants,  and  books  chat 
blaspheme  the  gods,  and  perplex  the  natural  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  ?  I  believe  if  Eurystheus  were  to  set  me  to  work 
again,  he  would  find  me  a  worse  task  than  any  he  imposed » 
he  would .  make  me  read  over  a  great  library  ;  and  I  would 
serve  it  as  I  did  the  Hydra,  I  would  burn  as  I  went  on,  that 
one  chimera  might  not  rise  from  another,  to  plague  man 
kind.  I  should  have  valued  myself  more  on  clearing  the 
library,  than  on  cleansiiig  the  Augean  stables. 

Chdmus.  It  is  in  those  libraries  only  that  the  memory  of 
jour  labour  exists.  The  heroes  of  Marathon,  the  patriots 
of  Thermopylffi,  owe  their  fame  to  me.  All  the  wise  insti- 
tutions of  lawgivers,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  sages,  had  per 
ished  in  the  ear,  like  a  dream  related,  if  letters  had  not 
preserved  them.  O  Hercules  !  it  is  not  for  the  man  who 
preferred  Virtue  to  Pleasure,  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Muses. 
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Let  Sardanapalus  and  the  silken  sons  of  luxury,  who  have 
wasted  life  in*inglorious  ease,  despise  the  records  of  action, 
which  bear  no  honourable  testimony  to  their  lives  :  but  true 
merit,  heroick  virtue,  should  respect  the  sacred  source  of 
lasting  honour. 

Hercules,  Indeed,  if  writers  employed  themselves  only  in 
recording  the  acts  of  great  men,  much  might  be  said  in  their 
favour.  But  why  do  they  trouble  people  with  their  medita- 
tions ?  Can  it  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  world  what  an 
idle  man  has  been  thinking? 

Cadmus.  Yes  it  may.  The  most  important  and  extensive 
advantages  mankind  enjoy,  are  greatly  owing  to  men  who 
4|ave  never  quitted  their  closets.  To  them  mankind  are 
obliged  for  the  facility  and  security  of  navigation.  The  in- 
vention of  the  compass  has  opened  to  them  new  worlds. 
The  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  has  enabled  them 
to  construct  such  wonderful  machines,  as  perform  what  the 
united  labour  of  millions,  by  the  severest  drudgery,  could 
not  accomplish.  Agriculture  too,  the  most  useful  of  artb, 
has  received  its  share  of  improvement  from  the  same  source. 
Poetry,  Ukewise,  is  of  excellent  use,  to  enable  the  memory 
to  retain  with  more  ease,  and  to  imprint  with  more  energy 
upon  the  heart,  precepts  and  examples  of  virtue.  From  the 
little  root  of  a  few  letters,  science  has  spread  its  branches 
over  all  nature,  and  raised  its  head  to  the  heavens.  Some 
philosophers  have  entered  so  far  into  the  counsels  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  to  explain  much  of  the  great  operations  of  ns 
ture.  The  dimensions  and  distances  of  the  planets,  the 
causes  of  their  revolutions,  the  path  of  comets,  and  the  ebb- 
ing  and  flowing  of  tides,  are  understood  and  explained.  Can 
any  thing  raise  the  glory  of  the  human  species  more,  than 
to  see  a  httle  creature,  inhabiting  a  small  spot,  amidst  innu- 
merable worlds,  taking  a  survey  of  the  universe,  compre- 
hending its  arrangement,  and  entering  into  the  scheme  of 
that  wonderfiil  connexion  and  correspondence  of  things  so 
remote,  and  which  it  seems  a  gre^t  exertion  of  Omnipotence 
to  have  established  1  What  a  volume  of  wisdom,  what  a  no- 
ble theology  do  these  discoveries  open  to  us  ?  While  some 
superiour  geniuses  have  soared  to  these  sublime  subjects, 
other  sagacious  and  diligent  minds  have  been  inquiring  into 
the  most  minute  works  of  the  Infinite  Artificer  :  the  same 
care,  the  same  providence,  is  exerted  through  the  whole ; 
and  we  should  learn  from  it,  that,  to  true  wisdom,  utility  and 
fitness  appear  perfection,  ^d  whatever  is  beneficial  is  noble. 
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Hierades,  I  approve  of  science  as  far  as  it  is  assistant  to 
action.  I  like  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  because  it  opens  a 
wider  field  for  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  to  bustle  in. 

Cadmus,  There  spoke  the  soul  of  Hercules.  But  if 
learned  men  are  to  be  esteemed  for  the  assistance  they  give 
to  active  minds  in  their  schemes,  they  are  not  less  to  be 
valued  for  their  endeavours  to  give  them  a  right  direction, 
and  moderate  their  too  great  ardour.  The  study  of  history 
will  teach  the  legislator  by  what  means  states  have  become 
powerful ;  and  in  the  private  citizen,  they  will  inculcate  the 
love  of  liberty  and  order.  The  writings  of  sages  point  out 
a  private  path  of  virtue  ;  and  show  that  the  best  empire  is 
self-government,  and  that  subduing  our  passions  is  the  i;^ 
blest  of  conquests. 

Hercules.  The  true  spirit  of  heroism  acts  by  a  generous 
impulse,  and  wants  neither  the  experience  of  history,  nor 
the  doctrines  of  philosophers  to  direct  it.  But  do  not  arts 
and  sciences  render  men  effeminate,  luxurious,  and  inactive  ? 
and  can  you  deny  that  wit  and  learning  are  of\;en  made  sub- 
servient to  very  bad  purposes  1 

Cadmus.  I  will  own  that  there  are  some  natures  so  happi- 
ly formed,  they  scarcely  want  the  assistance  of  a  master, 
and  the  rules  of  art,  to  give  them  force  or  grace  in  every 
thing  they  do.  But  these  favoured  geniuses  are  few.  As 
learning  flourishes  only  where  ease,  plenty,  and  mild  govern- 
ment subsist ;  in  so  rich  a  soil,  and  under  so  soil  a  climate, 
the  weeds  of  luxury  will  spring  up  among  the  flowers  of 
art :  but  the  spontaneous  weeds  would  grow  more  rank,  if 
they  were  allowed  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field. 
Letters  keep  a  frugal,  temperate  nation  from  growing  fero- 
cious, a  rich  one  from  becoming  entirely  sensual  and  de- 
bauched. Every  gift  of  Heaven  is  sometimes  abused  ;  but 
good  sense  and  fine  talents,  by  a  natural  law,  gravitate  to- 
wards virtue.  Accidents  may  drive  them  out  of  their  prop- 
er direction ;  but  such  accidents  are  an  alarming  omen,  and 
of  dire  portent  to  the  times.  For  if  virtue  cannot  keep  to 
her  allegiance  those  men,  who  in  their  hearts  confess  her 
divine  right,  and  know  the  value  of  her  laws,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  obedience  can  she  depend  1  May  such  geniuses 
never  descend  to  flatter  vice,  encourage  folly,  or  propagate 
irreligion  ;  but  exert  all  their  powers  in  the  service  of  Vir- 
tue, and  celebrate  the  noble  choice  of  those,  who,  like  Her- 
esies, preferred  her  to  Pleasure  I 
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LESSON  XXVI. 

On  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  knotcUdge. — Alison. 

In  every  period  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ii 
e  of  the  moat  pleasing  employments  of  the  human  mini 


one 


But  in  youth,  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  pro- 
ductive  of  higher  enjoyment.  It  is  then  that  every  thing 
has  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  that  curiosity  and  fancy  are 
awake  ;  and  that  the  heart  swells  with  the  anticipations  of 
"i^\""o  eminence  and  utility.  Even  in  those  lower  branches 
of  instruction  which  we  call  mere  accomplishments,  there 
U  something  always  pleasing  to  the  young  in  their  acquia- 
tjon.  They  seem  to  become  every  well-educated  person ; 
•'hey  adorn,  if  tliey  do  not  dignify  humanity  ;  and,  what  is 
"Trar  more,  while  they  give  an  elegant  employment  to  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  they  afford  a  means  of  con- 
trihutinpr  to  the  purity  and  innocence  of  domestick  life. 

IJnt  in  f|»p  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  kind,— 

in  the  Iivvtf  wIumi  the  young  gradually  begin  the  study  of 

the  laws  nf  natuns  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 

or  of  thf»  niagnifircMit  revelations  of  the  Gospel, — therein 

a  pica -u re  of  a  Mihhnier  naf  urc.     The  cloud,  which,  in  their 

infant  yoars,  Koeniiul  t(»  cover  nature  from  their  view,  begins 

|rrndu:il|y  to  resolve.      The  world  in  which  they  are  placed, 

^|>on.s  with  all  its  wonders  ii^jion  their  eye;  their  ]K)wers  of 

g^Konlion  and  f»l>s«>rvalion  seem  to  expand  with  the  scene  be- 

fiyro  \\\om  :  and,  while  they  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 

ftiPHKity  of  the  universe  c»f  ('od,  and  mark  the  majestick 

jBft^^plioitv  of  those  laws  by  which  its  operations  are  con- 

ilnoled,  they  feel  as  if  they' were  awakened  to  a  higher  spe- 

t-icfi  of  brinp,  i\\u\  ndmiltod  into  nearer  intercourse  widi 

l|ir  Author  of  IVntu n\ 

It  i«  thi««  porioil.  aooonlinffly,  more  than  all  others,  that 
,let«MmmoK  our  hoprs  or  foars  of  the  future  Aite  of  the  young. 
To  f«'«'l  no  jo\  in  snoh  pursuits; — to  listen  carelessly  to  the 
V01I  i'  \^  hub  l>rin$>  MU'h  niajrnificent  instruction ;— to  seethe 
%f.i1  vn\^Oi\  \y  hirh  ronrrals  the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
•hoM  no  «>mo(ion  ni  the  disrovi^ry,  are  symptoms  of  a  weak 
nni<  i.%ip,,i  v^Mjit.-  of  a  mind  unworthy  of  the  advantages 
11  t».*cB,«c„^>s.  .,„j  tidod  only  for  the  humility  of  sensual 
rtud  ifioMo  pU^1■.|l^o.  Of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
ih^mm^lveie  bv  the  \o}X  of  knowledge, — ^who  fol- 


wr  that  is  o|>cn  to  them,  we  are     1 
Murftble  pr^^agcs*    It  is  the  char     ^ 
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ncter  which  is  natural  to  yoath,  and  Which,  therefore,  prom- 
ilea  well  of  their  maturity.  We  foresee  for  them,  at  least,  a 
Hie  of  pure  and  virtuous  enjoyment,  and  we  are  willing  to  an- 
ticipate no  common  share  of  future  usefulness  and  splendour 

in  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  lead 
not  only  to  happiness  but  to  honour.  '*  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  Icfl  are  riches  and  honour." 
It  18  honourable  to  excel  even  in  thb  most  trifling  speciefl 
of  knowledge,  in  those  which  can  amuse  only  the  passing 
hour.  It  is  more  honourable  to  excel  in  those  different 
branches  of  science  which  are  connected  with  the  liberal 
professions  of  life,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  the  dignity 
and  well-being  of  humanity.  It  is  the  means  of  raising  the 
most  obscure  to  esteem  and  attention  ;  it  opens  to  the  just 
ambition  of  youth,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected situations  in  society ;  and  it  places  them  there,  with 
the  consoling  reflection,  that  it  is  to  their  own  industry  and 
labour,  in  tlie  providence  of  God,  that  they  are  alone  indebt- 
ed for  them.  But,  to  excel  in  the  liigher  attainments  of 
knowledge, — to  be  distinguished  in  those  greater  pursuits 
which  have  commanded  the  attention,  and  exhausted  the 
abilities  of  the  wise  in  every  former  age,— is,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  distinctions  of  human  understanding,  the  most  honoura- 
Ue  and  grateful. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who  have  gone 
before  us  in  every  path  of  glory,  we  feel  our  eye  turn  from 
the  career  of  war  and  of  ambition,  and  involuntarily  rest 
upon  those  who  have  displayed  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
who  have  investigated  the  laws  of  social  welfare,  or  extend- 
ed the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  These  are  honours, 
we  feel,  which  have  been  gained  without  a  crime,  and  which 
can  be  enjoyed  without  remorse.  They  are  honours  also 
which  can  never  die, — ^which  can  shed  lustre  even  Upon  the 
humblest  head, — and  to  which  the  young  of  every  succeed- 
ing age  will  look  up,  as  their  brightest  incentives  to  the  pur- 
•uit  of  virtuous  fame. 


LESSON  xxvn. 

On  the  uses  of  knowledge. — ^Alison. 
The  first  end  to  which  all  wisdom  or  knowledge  ought 
<0  be  employed,  is  to  illustrate  the  frisdom  or  goodness  of 
'•lifi  Father  of  Nature.     Every  science  that  is  cultivated  by 
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errour,  they  changed  their  course,  and  proceeded  across  the 
plain. 

In  this  direction  Captain  Lewis  had  gone  about  two  miles, 
when  his  cars  were  saluted  with  the  agreeable  sound  of  a 
fall  of  water ;  and  as  he  advanced,  a  spray,  which  seemed 
driven  by  the  high  southwest  wind,  rose  above  the  plaiu  like 
a  column  of  smoke,  and  vanished  in  an  instant.  Towards 
this  point)  he  directed  his  steps  ;  and  the  noise,  increasing 
as  he  approached,  soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be  mis- 
taken for  any  tiling  but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri. 

Having  travelled  seven  miles  after  hearing  the  sound,  he 
reached  the  falls  about  12  o'clock.  The  hills,  as  he  aiK 
preached,  were  difRcult  of  access,  and  about  2(>0  feet  hi|^ 
Down  these  he  hurried  with  impatience  ;  and  seating  him- 
self on  some  rocks  under  the  centre  of  the  falls,  he  enjoyed 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  this  stupendous  cataract,  which, 
since  the  creation,  had  been  lavishing  its  magnificence  on 
the  desert. 

These  falls  extend,  in  all,  over  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve 
m^les ;  and  the  medium  breadth  of  the  river  varies  from 
300  CO  600  yards.  The  principal  fall  is  near  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  is  upwards  of  8(3  feet  perpendicular.  The 
river  is  here  nearly  300  yards  wide,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 
on  each  side,  not  less  than  100  feet  high.  For  90  or  100 
yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  water  falls  m  one  smooth,  even 
sheet,  over  a  precipice  at  least  80  feet  high.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  also  with  great  rapidity ; 
but  being  received,  as  it  falls,  by  irregular  and  projecting 
rocks,  forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  white  foam,  200  yards 
in  length,  and  80  in  perpendicular  elevation. 

The  spray  is  dissipated  in  a  thousand  shapes,  flying  up  in 
high  columns,  and  collecting  into  large  masses,  which  the 
sun  adorns  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  rainbow.  The  fall, 
just  described,  must  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  It  has  often  been 
disputed,  whether  a  cataract,  in  which  the  water  falls  in  one 
sheet,  or  one  where  it  is  dashed  irregularly  among  the  rocksi 
is  the  fmer  object.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Missouri  to  re« 
solve  this  doubt,  by  exhibiting  both  iat  once  in  the  greatest 
magnificence. 

There  is  another  cascade,  of  about  47  feet,  higher  up  the 
river,  and  the  last  of  all  is  26  feet ;  but  the  succession  of 
inferiour  falls,  and  of  rapids  of  viery  great  declivity,  is  as- 
tonishingly great;  sj  that,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the 
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whole  descent  of  the  riter  is  384  feet. — "  Just  beloir  the 
fall^"  sajs  Captain  Lewis,  **  is  a  Uttle  island  in  the  river, 
wett  covered  with  timber.  Here,  on  a  cotton-wood  tree, 
an  ea^e  had  fixed  its  nest,  and  seemed  the  undisputed  mis- 
tress of  a  spot,  to  invade  which  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
venture  across  the  gulf  that  surrounds  it ;  while  it  is  far- 
ther secured  bv  the  mist  that  rises  from  the  falls.  This  sol- 
itarj  bird  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Indians, 
who  made 'the  eagle's  nest  a  part  of  their  description  of  the 
falls  which  they  gave  us,  and  which  proves  now  to  be  cor- 
rect in  almost  every  particular,  except  that  they  did  i|ot  do 
justice  to  their  height." 

The  river  above  the  falls  is  quite  unruffled  and  smooth, 
with  numerous  herds  of  bufiSiloes  feeding  on  the  plains 
around  it.  These  plains  open  out  on  both  sides,  so  that  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  mark  the  bottom  of  an  ancient 
lake,  the  outlet  of  which  the  river  is  still  in  the  act  of  cut- 
ting down,  and  will  require  many  ages  to  accomplish  its 
work,  or  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  moderate  and  uniform 
declivity.  The  eagle  may  then  be  dispossessed  of  his  an 
cient  and  solitary  domain. 


LESSON  xxm. 

On  early  rising, — Hurdis. 

BmE  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. 
The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  every  flower  that  blows.     Go  to  the  field, 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps. 
Soon  as  the  sun  departs  :  Why  close  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  ere  the  still  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off  1     Think  why, 
Nor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  be  exposed 
That  nature  boasts,  to  night's  unkindly  damp. 
WeU  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose. 
Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam 
Of  midnight  theatre,  and  morning  ball. 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  she  claiins ; 
And,  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning,  steal . 
The  sweet  occasion.    O  !  there  is  a  charm 
Thait  ipoiming  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  youtht  and  makes. the  lip  of  youth 
6» 
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Breathe  perfumes  exquisite.    Expect  it  not. 
Ye  who  till  noon  upon  a  do1m4>ed  lie, 
Indulging  feverish  sleep,  or,  wakeful,  dream 
Of  happiness  no  mortal  heart  has  felt. 
But  in  the  regions  of  romance.    Ye  fair, 
Like  you  it  must  be  wooed  or  never  won^ 
And,  being  lost,  it  is  in  vain  ye  ask 
For  milk  of  roses  and  Olympian  dew. 
Cosmetick  art  no  tincture  can  afford. 
The  faded  features  to  restore :  no  chain, 
Be  it  of  gold,  and  strong  as  adamant. 
Can  fetter  beauty  to  the  fair  one's  wilL 


LESSON  XXIV, 

A  summer  morning. — Thobison. 

The  meek'^ed  Mom  appears,  mother  of  dews. 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east : 
TiU  fkr  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow  ; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face. 
White  breal^  the  clouds  away.    With  quickened  stepi 
Brown  Night  retires :  Young  Day  pours  in^apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents  shiiie  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps  awkward :  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  deer  trip,  and  often,  turning,  gaase 
At  early  passenger.     Musick  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 
Rous'd  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  Peace  he  dwells ; 
And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 
His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 
Falsely  luxurious,  will  net  Man  awake  ; 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  scmg  t 
For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  f 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
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The  fleeting  moBieiits  of  too  short  a  life  ; 

Total  extinctioa  of  the  enlightened  soul ! 

Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  ahve, 

Wildered,  and  tossing  through  distempered  dreams  ? 

Who  would  in  such  a  gloomy  state  remain 

Longer  than  Nature  craves  ;  when  every  Mufe» 

And  every  blooming  pleasure  wait  without. 

To  bless  the  wildly  devious  morning  walk  f 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east.     The  lessening  cloud, 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 

Illumed  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glsul.    Lo,  now,  apparent  all. 

Aslant  the  dew-btight  eartli,  and  coloured  air, 

He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad. 

And  sheds  the  shining  day,  that  burnished  plays 

On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  ajpid  wandering  8treami» 

Hi^-gleaming  from  afar.    Prime  cheerer,  Lagjbi  I 

Of  aH  material  beings  first,  and  best  1 

Efflux  divine  !     Nature's  resplendent  robe  ! 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  Were  wrapt 

In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun  ! 

Soul  of  surrounding  worlds  !  in  whom  best  seen 

Shines  out  thy  Maker  !  may  I  sing  of  thee  t 

'Tis  by  thy  secret,  strong,  attractive  force, 
As  with  a  chain  indissoluble  boaiaid. 
Thy  system  rolls  entire ;  from  the  far  bourn 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round 
Of  thirty  years,  to  Mercury,  whose  disk 
Can  scarce  be  caught  by  philosophick  eye* 
Lost  in  the  near  jeflulgeuoe  of  thy  blaze. 

Informer  of  the  planetary  train  1 
Without  whose  qiackening  glance  ^ir  combrous  orte 
Were  brute  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 
And  not,  as  now,  the  green  abodes  of  life  ; 
How  many  forms  of  being  wait  on  thee, 
Inhaling  spirit !  from  the  unfettered  mind, 
By  thee  sublimed,  down  to  the  daily  race. 
The  naixing  ^myriads  of  thy  setting  beam. 

The  vegetable  world  is  also  Inline, 
Parent  of  Seasons !  who  the  pomp  precede 
That  waits  thy  throne,  as  throagh  thy  vast  domaint 
Annaal,  along  the  bn^t  leclipitick  road. 
In  woifld-i^oiinigr  'tete,  jt  mofes  soMiiiift. 
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Mean-time  the  expecting  nations,  circled  gaj 
With  all  the  yarious  tnhes  of  foodful  earth, 
Implore  th7  bount7,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hjmn  ;  while,  round  thy  beaming  car. 
High-seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-fingered  Hours, 
The  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains, 
Of  bloom  ethereal,  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And,  softened  into  joy,  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand. 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  till,  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flushed  the  vernal  year. 


LESSON  XXV. 

Importance  nf  XAttrature. — ^Lord  Ltttleton. 

CADMUS  AND   HERCULES. 

Hercules. 

He  you  pretend  to  sit  as  high  on  Oljntnpns  as  Hercu- 
les t  JDid  you  kill  the  Nemaean  Uon,  the  Erymanthian  boar, 
the  Lernean  serpent,  and  Stymphalian  birds  ?  Did  you  de 
fitroy  tyrants  and  robbers  ?  You  value  yourself  greatly  on. 
subduing  one  serpent :  I  did  as  much  as  tliat  while  I  lay  in 
my  cradle. 

Ckidmus,^  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  serpent,  that  I  boast 
myself  a  greater  benefactor  to  Greece  than  you.  Actions 
should  be  valued  by  their  utility,  rather  than  their  splen- 
dour. I  taught  Greece  the  art  of  writing,  to  which  laws 
owe  their  precision  and  permanency.  You  subdued  mon- 
sters ;  I  civilized  men.  It  is  from  untamed  passions,  not 
from  wild  beasts,  that  the  greatest  evils  arise  to  human  so- 
ciety. By  wisdom,  by  art,  by  the  united  strength  of  a  civil 
community,  men  have  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  idiole 
race  of  lions,  bears,  and  serpents ;  and,  what  is  more,  to 
bind  by  laws  and  wholesome  regulations,  the  ferocious  vi(^ 
lence  and  dangerous  treachery  of  the  human  disposition. 
Had  lions  been  destroyed  only  in  sin^e  combat,  men  had 
liad  but  a  bad  time  of  it ;  and  what,  but  laws,  coukl  awe  the 
men  who  killed  the  lions  1  The  genuine  glory,  the  proper 
distinction  of  the  rational  species,  arises  fnoip  the  perfeotion 
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of  the  mental  powers.  Courage  is  apt  to  be  fierce,  and 
strength  is  often  exerted  in  nets  of  oppression :  but  wisdom 
IS  the  associate  of  justice.  It  assists  her  to  form  equal  laws, 
to  pursue  right  measures,  to  correct  power,  protect  weak- 
ness, and  to  unite  individuals  in  a  common  interest  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  Heroes  may  kill  tyrants,  but  it  is  wisdom  and 
laws  that  prevent  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  operations 
of  policy  far  surpass  the  labours  of  Hercules,  preventing 
many  evils  which  valour  and  might  caimot  even  redress. 
You  heroes  regard  nothing  but  glory  ;  and  scarcely  con- 
sider whether  tli»<  conquests  which  raise  your  fame,  are 
really  beneficial  to  your  country.  Unhappy  are  the  people 
who  are  governed  by  valour  not  directed  by  prudence,  and 
not  mitigated  by  the  gentle  arts  ! 

HercuM,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  an  admirer  of  my  stren- 
uous life,  in  the  man  who  taught  his  countrymen  to  sit  still 
and  read ;  and  to  lose  the  hours  of  youth  and  action  in  idle 
speculation  and  the  sport  of  words. 

Cadmus.  An  ambition  to  have  a  place  in  the  registers  of 
fame,  is  the  Eurystheus  which  imposes  heroick  labours  on 
mankind.  The  Muses  incite  to  action,  as  well  as  entertain 
the  hours  of  repose  ;  and  I  think  you  should  honour  them 
for  presenting  to  heroes  so  noble  a  recreation,  as  may  pre- 
vent their  teeing  up  the  distaff,  when  they  lay  down  the 
club. 

Hercules.  Wits  as  well  as  heroes  can  take  up  the  distaff. 
What  think  you  of  their  thin-spun  systems  of  philosophy,  or 
lascivious  poems,  or  Milesian  fables  1  Nay,  what  is  still 
worse,  are  there  not  panegyricks  on  tyrants,  and  books  chat 
blaspheme  the  gods,  and  perplex  the  natural  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  1  I  believe  if  Eurystheus  were  to  set  me  to  work 
agsdn,  he  would  find  me  a  worse  task  than  any  he  imposed , 
he  would  make  me  read  over  a  great  library ;  and  I  would 
serve  it  as  I  did  the  Hydra,  I  would  burn  as  I  went  on,  that 
one  chimera  might  not  rise  from  another,  to  plague  man 
kind.  I  should  have  valued  myself  more  on  clearing  the 
library,  than  on  cleansiiig  the  Augean  stables. 

Cadmus.  It  is  in  those  libraries  only  that  the  memory  of 
your  labour  exists.  The  heroes  of  Marathon,  the  patriots 
of  Thermopylee,  owe  their  fame  to  me.  All  the  wise  insti- 
tutions of  lawgivers,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  sages,  had  per 
ished  in  the  ear,  like  a  dream  related,  if  letters  had  not 
preserved  them.  O  Hercules  !  it  is  not  for  the  man  who 
preferred  Virtue  to  Pleasure,  to  be  an  enemy  to  xYielAxiAnc^ 
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Let  Sardanapalus  and  the  silken  sons  of  luxury,  who  haye 
wasted  life  in*inglorious  ease,  despise  the  records  of  action, 
which  bear  no  honourable  testimony  to  their  lives  :  but  true 
merit,  heroick  virtue,  should  respect  the  sacred  source  of 
lasting  honour. 

Hercules.  Indeed,  if  writers  employed  themselves  only  in 
recording  the  acts  of  great  men,  much  might  be  said  in  their 
favour.  But  why  do  they  trouble  people  with  their  medita- 
tions ?  Can  it  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  world  what  an 
idle  man  has  been  thinking? 

Cadmus,  Yes  it  may.  The  most  important  and  extensive 
advcmtages  mankind  enjoy,  are  greatly  owing  to  men  who 
Nljave  never  quitted  their  closets.  To  tjiem  mankind  are 
obliged  for  the  facility  and  security  of  navigation.  The  in- 
vention of  the  compass  has  opened  to  them  new  worlds. 
The  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  has  enabled  them 
to  construct  such  wonderful  machines,  as  perform  what  the 
united  labour  of  millions,  by  the  severest  drudgery,  could 
not  accomplish.  Agriculture  too,  the  most  useful  of  artb, 
has  received  its  share  of  improvement  from  the  same  source. 
Poetry,  likewise,  is  of  excellent  use,  to  enable  the  memory 
to  retain  with  more  ease,  and  to  imprint  with  more  ener^ 
upon  the  heart,  precepts  and  examples  of  virtue.  From  the 
little  root  of  a  few  letters,  science  has  spread  its  branches 
over  all  nature,  and  raised  its  head  to  the  heavens.  Some 
philosophers  have  entered  so  far  into  the  counsels  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  to  explain  much  of  the  great  operations  of  ns 
ture.  The  dimensions  and  distances  of  the  planets,  the 
causes  of  their  revolutions,  the  path  of  comets,  and  the  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  of  tides,  are  understood  and  explained.  Can 
any  thing  raise  the  glory  of  the  human  species  more,  than 
to  see  a  httle  creature,  inhabiting  a  small  spot,  amidst  innu- 
merable worlds,  taking  a  survey  of  the  universe,  compre- 
hending its  arrangement,  and  entering  into  the  scheme  of 
that  wonderfid  connexion  and  correspondence  of  things  so 
remote,  and  which  it  seems  a  gre^t  exertion  of  Omnipotence 
to  have  established  1  What  a  volume  of  wisdom,  what  a  no- 
ble theology  do  these  discoveries  open  to  us  ?  While  some 
superiour  geniuses  have  soared  to  these  sublime  subjectSf 
other  sagacious  and  diligent  minds  have  been  inquiring  into 
the  most  minute  works  of  the  Infinite  Artificer  :  the  same 
care,  the  same  providence,  is  exerted  through  the  whole ; 
and  we  should  learn  from  it,  that,  to  true  wisdom,  utility  and 
fitoeai  appear  perfection,  ^d  iif  hatever  is  beneficial  is  noble. 
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JBerades.  I  approye  of  science  as  far  as  it  is  assuitant  to 
action*  I  like  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the  dis- 
eoverj  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  globe,  becaose  it  opens  a 
wider  field  for  the  master  spirits  of  the  world  to  hostle  in. 

dadmux.  There  spoke  the  sool  of  Hercules.  But  if 
learned  men  are  to  he  esteemed  for  the  assistance  thej  give 
to  active  minds  in  their  schemes,  they  are  not  less  to  be 
valued  for  their  endeavours  to  give  them  a  right  direction, 
and  moderate  their  too  great  ardour.  The  study  of  history 
will  teach  the  legislator  by  what  means  states  have  become 
powerfiil ;  and  in  the  private  citizen,  they  will  inculcate  the 
love  of  liberty  and  order.  The  writings  of  sages  point  out 
a  private  path  of  virtue  ;  and  show  that  the  best  empire  is 
self-government,  and  that  subduing  our  passions  is  the 
blest  of  conquests. 

Hercules.  The  true  spirit  of  heroism  acts  by  a  generous 
impulse,  and  wants  neither  the  experience  of  history,  nor 
the  doctrines  of  philosophers  to  direct  it.  But  do  not  arts 
and  sciences  render  men  effeminate,  luxurious,  and  inactive  t 
and  can  you  deny  that  wit  and  learning  are  often  made  sub- 
servient to  very  bad  purposes  1 

Cadmus.  I  will  own  that  there  are  some  natures  so  happi- 
ly formed,  they  scarcely  want  the  assistance  of  a  master, 
and  the  rules  of  art,  to  give  them  force  or  grace  in  eviery 
thing  they  do.  But  these  favoured  geniuses  are  few.  As 
learning  flourishes  only  where  ease,  plenty,  and  mild  govern- 
ment subsist ;  in  so  rich  a  soil,  and  under  so  soft  a  climate, 
the  weeds  of  luxury  will  spring  up  among  the  flowers  of 
art :  but  the  spontaneous  weeds  would  grow  more  rank,  if 
they  were  allowed  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  field. 
Letters  keep  a  frugal,  temperate  nation  from  growing  fero- 
cious, a  rich  one  from  becoming  entirely  sensual  and  de- 
bauched. Every  gift  of  Heaven  is  sometimes  abused  ;  but 
good  sense  and  fine  talents,  by  a  natural  law,  gravitate  to- 
wards virtue.  Accidents  may  drive  them  out  of  their  prop- 
er direction ;  but  such  accidents  are  an  alarming  omen,  and 
of  dire  portent  to  the  times.  For  if  virtue  cannot  keep  to 
her  allegiance  those  men,  who  in  their  hearts  confess  her 
divine  right,  and  know  the  value  of  her  laws,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  obedience  can  she  depend  ?  May  such  geniuses 
never  descend  to  flatter  vice,  encourage  folly,  or  propagate 
irreligion ;  but  exert  all  their  powers  in  the  service  of  Vir- 
tue, and  celebrate  the  noble  choice  of  those,  who,  like  HcP» 
e^les,  preferred  her  to  Pleasure  I 
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LESSON  XXVI. 

On  the  pleasure  of  acquiring  knowledge. — Alison. 

In  everj  period  of  life,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ii 
one  of  the  moat  pleasing  employments  of  the  human  mmd 
But  in  youth,  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  pro- 
ductive of  higher  enjoyment.  It  is  then  that  eyery  thing 
has  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  that  curiosity  and  fancy  are 
awake  ;  and  that  the  heart  swells  with  the  anticipations  of 
future  eminence  and  utility.  Even  in  those  lower  branches 
of  instruction  which  we  call  mere  accomplishments,  there 
ts  something  always  pleasing  to  the  young  in  their  acquisi- 
tion. They  seem  to  become  every  well-educated  person ; 
-^bey  adorn,  if  they  do  not  digmfy  humanity  ;  and,  what  is 
%r  more,  while  they  give  an  elegant  employment  to  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation,  they  afford  a  means  of  con- 
tributing to  the  purity  and  innocence  of  domestick  life. 

But  in  fhp  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the  higher  kind,— 
in  the  i&orrp  when  the  young  gradually  begin  the  study  of 
the  laws  nf  nature,  and  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
or  of  the  magnificent  revelations  of  the  Gospel, — there  is 
a  plea '^u re  of  a  sublimer  nature.  The  cloud,  which,  in  their 
in£urif  yeani,  seemed  to  cover  nature  from  their  view,  begins 
graduaJly  to  resolve.  The  world  in  which  they  are  placed, 
opens  with  all  its  wonders  u^ion  their  eye ;  their  powers  of 
attention  and  observation  seem  to  expand  with  the  scene  be- 
fore them ;  and,  while  they  sec,  for  the  first  time,  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe  of  Cod,  and  mark  the  majestick 
simplicity  of  those  laws  by  which  its  operations  are  con* 
ducted,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  awakened  to  a  higher  sp^ 
cies  of  being,  and  admitted  into  nearer  intercourse  with 
the  Author  of  Nature. 

It  is  tlus  period,  accordingly,  more  than  all  others,  that 
determines  our  hopes  or  fears  of  the  future  fate  of  the  young. 
To  feel  no  joy  in  such  pursuits ; — to  listen  carelessly  to  t& 
▼oice  which  brings  such  magnificent  instruction ; — to  see  the 
veil  raised  which  conceals  the  counsels  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
show  no  emotion  at  the  discovery,  are  symptoms  of  a  weak 
and  torpid  spirit, — of  a  mind  unworthy  of  the  advantages 
It  possesses,  and  fitted  only  for  the  humility  of  sensual 
and  ifnoble  pleasure.  Of  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  love  of  knowledge, — who  fol- 
.GW  with  ardour  the  career  that  is  open  to  them,  we  are 
•pt  to  form  the  most  honourable  presages.     It  is  the  char 
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Heter  which  is  natural  to  youth,  and  \^hich,  therefore,  prom* 
iBes  well  of  their  maturity.  We  forlesee  for  them,  at  least,  a 
life  of  pure  and  virtuous  enjojanent,  and  we  are  willing  to  an- 
ticipate no  common  share  of  iuture  usefulness  and  splendour 

In  the  second  place,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge  lead 
not  only  to  happiness  but  to  honour.  "  Length  of  days 
Is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  are  riches  and  honour." 
It  18  honourable  to  excel  even  in  thb  most  trifling  specnes 
of  knowledge,  in  those  which  can  amuse  only  the  passing 
hour.  It  is  more  honourable  to  excel  in  those  different 
branches  of  science  which  are  connected  with  the  liberal 
professions  of  life,  and  which  tend  so  much  to  the  dignity 
and  well-being  of  humanity.  It  is  the  means  of  raising  the 
most  obscure  to  esteem  and  attention  ;  it  opens  to  the  just 
ambition  of  youth,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  re- 
spected situations  in  society ;  and  it  places  them  there,  with 
the  consoling  reflection,  that  it  is  to  their  own  industry  and 
labour,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  they  are  alone  indebt- 
ed for  them.  But,  to  excel  in  the  liigher  attainments  of 
knowledge, — ^to  be  distinguished  in  those  greater  pursuits 
idiich  have  commanded  the  attention,  and  exhausted  the 
abihties  of  the  wise  in  every  former  age, — is,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  distinctions  of  human  understanding,  the  most  honoura* 
Ue  and  grateful. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men  who  have  gone 
[>efore  us  in  every  path  of  glory,  we  feel  our  eye  turn  from 
ibe  career  of  war  and  of  ambition,  and  involimtarily  rest 
upon  those  who  have  displayed  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
irho  have  investigated  the  laws  of  social  welfare,  or  extend- 
ed the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  These  are  honours, 
ire  feel,  which  have  been  gained  without  a  crime,  and  which 
can  be  enjoyed  without  remorse.  They  are  honours  also 
irfaich  can  never  die, — ^which  can  shed  lustre  even  Upon  the 
humblest  head, — and  to  which  the  young  of  every  succeed- 
ing age  will  look  up,  as  their  brightest  incentives  to  the  pur- 
nut  of  virtuous  fame. 


LESSON  XXVII. 

On  the  uses  of  knowledge. — ^Alison. 

The  lirst  end  to  which  all  wisdom  or  knowledge  ought 
to  be  employed,  is  to  illustrate  the  frisdom  or  goodness  of 
*Le  Father  of  Nature.     Every  science  that  is  cultivated  by 
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mon,  leads  naturally  to  religious  thought,  from  the  study  of 
the  plant  that  grows  beneath  our  feet,  to  that  of  the  Host 
of  Heaven  above  us^  who  perform  their  stated  revolutions 
in  m^estick  silence,  amid  the  expanse  of  infinity.  When, 
in  the  youth  of  Moses,  *'  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  Ho- 
reb,"  a  voice  was  heard»  saying,  ^*  draw  nigh  hither,  and 
put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  where  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground."  It  is  with  such  a  reverential  awe 
.  that  every  gr^at  or  elevated  mind  will  approach  to  the  sludy 
of  nature,  and  with  such  feelings  oif  adoration  and  gratitude, 
that  he  will,  receive  the  illumination  that  gradually  opens 
upon  his  soul. 

It  is  not  the  lifeless  mass  of  matter,  he  will  then  feel,  that 
he  is  examining, — ^it  is  the  mighty  machine  of  Eternal  Wis- 
dom :  the  workmanship  of  Him,  "  in  whom  every  thing 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being."  Under  an  aspect  of 
this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  knowledge  without  ming- 
ling with  it  the  most  elevated  sentiments  of  devotion  ; — it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  the  laws  of  nature  without  perceiv- 
ing, at  the  same  time^  the  presence  and  the  Providence  of 
the  Lawgiver  :^-ahd  thus  it  is,  that,  in  every,  age,  the  evi- 
dences of  religioif  have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  true 
philosophy ;  and  that  science,  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
herself,  has,  at  the  same  time,  erected  an  altar  to  the  Deity. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  exhausted.  There  are 
many  great  discoveries  yet  awaiting  the  labours  of  science ; 
and  with  them,  there  are  also  awaiting  to  humanity  many 
iadditionsd  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  ''  of  Him 
that  made  us."  To  the  hope  of  these  great  discoveries, 
few,  indeed,  can  pretend  : — ^yet  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  he  who  can  trace  any  one  new  fact,  or  can  exemplify 
any  one  new  instance  of  divine  wisdom  or  benevolence  in 
the  system  of  nature,  has  not  lived  in  vain ;  that  he  has 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  ;  and,  what  is  far 
more,  that  he  has  added  to  the  evidence  of  those  greater 
truths,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  time  and  eternity  de- 
pends. 

The  second  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought  to 
be  employed,  is  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  Every  science 
is  the  foundation  of  sonie  art,  beneficial  to  men  ;  and  while 
the  study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the  beneficence  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  calls  upon  us  also  to  follow  the  great  end  of 
the  Father  of  Nature  in  their  emplo3rment  and  application. 
I  need  not  say  what  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  believe- 
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lence  of  knowledge  :  I  need  not  tell  jou,  that  in  everj  de* 
partment  of  learning  there  is  good  to  be  done  to  mankind : 
I  need  not  remind  70U,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  haf 
given  us  the  noblest  examples  of  this  kind,  and  that  science 
now  finds  its  highest  glorj  in  improving  the  condition,  or  in 
allaying  the  miseries  of  humanity.  But  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  it  is  proper  ever  to  remind  you,  because  the  modesty 
of  knowledge  often  leads  us  to  forget  it, — and  that  is,  that 
the  power  of  scientifick  benevolence  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  all  others,  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  benevolence  of  the  great,  or  the  opulent,  however 
eminent  it  may  be,  perishes  with  themselves.  The  benevo- 
lence even  of  sovereigns  is  limited  to  the  narrow  boundigy 
of  human  life  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  is  succeeded  by  differ- 
ent and  discordant  counsels.  But  the  benevolence  of  knowl- 
edge is  of  a  kind  as  extensive  as  the  race  of  man,  and  as 
permanent  as  the  existence  of  society.  He,  in  whatever 
situation  he  may  be,  who,  in  the  study  of  science,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or  of  remedying 
disease ;  who  has  described  a  wiser  method  of  preventing 
poverty^  or  of  shielding  misfortune  ;  who  has  suggested  ad- 
ditional means  of  increasing  or  improving  the  beneficent 
productions  of  nature,  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself,  which 
can  never  be  forgotten ;  which  will  communicate  happir 
ness  to  ages  yet  unborn  ;  and  «Miich,  in  the  emphatick  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  renders  him  a  "  fellow-worker"  with  God 
himself,  in  the  improvement  ^f  his  Creation. 

The  third  great  end  of  all  knowledge  is  the  improvement 
and  exaltation  of  our  own'  minds.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
apostle,  "  What  manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be,  to  whom  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  have  come  ?"  It  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture also,  "  What  manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be,  to  whom 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  opened  1"  Of  all  the  specter 
cles,  indeed,  which  life  can  offer  us,  there  is  none  more 
painfiil,  or  unnatural,  than  that  of  the  union  of  vice  with 
knowledge.  It  counteracts  the  great  designs  of  God  in  the 
distribution  of  wisdom  ;  and  it  assimilates  men,  not  to  the 
usual  characters  of  human  frailty,  but  to  those  dark  and 
malignant  spirits  who  fell  from  Heaven,  and  who  excel  in 
knowledge,  only  that  they  may  employ  i^in  ^alevolenee. 

To  the  wise  and  virtuous  man,  on  the  cmitrary,-—to  him 
whose  moral  attainments  have  kept  paceMrith  his  inteUee- 
tual,  and  who  has  employed  the  great  Mtei^th  which  he 
ii  intrusted  to  the  glory  of  God,  andJj^^UjAbod  of  fanmao 
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itf  «-i-^are  presented  the  sublimest  prospects  that  mortally 
can  know.  "  In  my  father's  house,  says  our  Sariour,  **  are 
many  mansions ;'' — mansions,  we  may  dare  to  interpret,  fit- 
ted to  the  different  powers  that  life  has  acquired,  and  to  the 
tuMS  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 

Of  that  great  scene,  indeed,  which  awaits  all,  whether 
ignorant  or  wise,  it  becomes  us  to  think  with  reverential 
awe.  Yet  we  know,  '*  that  it  will  then  be  well  with  the 
good,  though  it  will  not  be  well  with  the  wicked ;''  and  we 
are  led,  by  an  instinctive  fiinticipation,  to  suppose  that  they 
who  here  have  excelled  in  wisdom  and  benevolence,  will  be 
rewarded  with  higher  objects,  upon  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  admitted  into  nearer  prospects  of  the  govefn- 
ment  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  '*  In  his  light  they  shall  see 
li^t."  '*  THey  shall  see  Him,  not  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly;  but  as  he  is.  They  shall  know,  even  as  they 
themselves  are  known." 


LESSON  XXVIII. 

No  Ufe  phasing  to  God,  thai  is  not  useful  to  man  .'^-iiit  easi* 

em  narrative. — Hawkesworth. 

It  pleased  our  mighty  s«]||reign,  Abbas  Carascan,  from 
whom  the  kings  qf  the  eartji  derive  honour  and  dominion,  to 
set  Mirza  his  servant  over  the  province  of  Tauris.  In  the 
hand  of  Mirza,  the  balance  of  distribution  was  suspended 
with  impartiality ;  and  under  bis  administration  the  weak 
were  protected,  the  learned  received  honour,  and  the  dili- 
gent became  rich :  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by  every 
eye  with  complacency,  and  every  tongue  pronounced  bless- 
ings upon  his  head.  But  it  was  observed  that  he  derived 
BO  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he  difiused  ;  he  became  pen- 
sive and  melancholy ;  he  spent  his  leisure  in  solitude ;  in 
his  palace  he  sat  motionless  upon  a  sofa ;  and  when  he  went 
out,  his  walk  was  slow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground  :  he  applied  to  the  business  of  state  with  reluctance  ; 
and  resolved  to  relinquish  the  toil  of  government,  of  which 
he  could  no  l^BS^Q^njoy  the  reward. 

He,  therefiSrl^i^btained  permission  to  approach  the  throne 
of  our  soverfi|i^M|^&# being  asked  what  was  his  request,  he 
Made  this  aMMSra^by  the  Lord  of  the  world  forgive  the 
alavft  wbom^ifi^Hy^nrau        if  Mirza  presume  again  to  lajr 


•  \ 
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tha  bountj  of  Aitbaa  at  his  feet  Than  haat  ayrva  mt  tba 
domimoD  of  a  001111117,  fruitful  ^^  the  gardena  of  Damaacua; 
and  a  city  glorious  above  all  others,  except  that  only  which 
leflects  the  splendour  of  tby  presence.  But  the  lonieBt  life 
if  n  period  scarcely  sufficient  to  prepare  for  death.  All 
other  business  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmeti  in 
(he  path  of  the  traveller,  under  whose  foot  they  perish  for 
ever ;  and  aU  enjoyment  is  unsubstantial  and  evanescent  aa 
the  colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  a 
stdinn.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  approach 
of  eternity  ;  let  me  give  up  my  sotd  to  meditation  ;  let  soli- 
tude and  silence  acquaint  me  witli  the  mysteries  of  devotion ; 
let  me  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  forgotten,  till 
the  moment  arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  Hhall  foil, 
and  I  shall  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty."  Blirza 
then  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  and  stood  silent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  recorded,  that  at  tbese 
words  he  trembled  upon  the  throne,  at  the  footstool  of 
which  tbe  world  pays  homage  ;  he  looked  round  upon  his 
nobles  ;  but  every  countenance  was  pale,  Fmd  every  eye  waa 
upon  the  earth.  No  man  opened  his  mouth  ;  and  the  king 
first  broke  silence,  afler'it  had  continued  near  an  hour> 

"  Mirza,  terrour  and  doubt  have  come  upon  me.  I  am 
alarmed  as  a  nian  who  suddenly  perceives  that  he  is  near 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  aifll^^ved  forward  by  nn  irre- 
sistible force :  but  yet  I  kno^^^^^bether  my  danger  is  n 
reahty  or  a  dream.  1  am  B^^^^^mti  reptile  of  the  earth : 
my  life  is  a  moment,  and  ete^Hp^nfcbich  days,  and  years, 
and  ages,  are  nothing,  eternity  nMfore  me,  for  which  I  also 
should  prepare :  but  by  whom,  then,  must  the  faithful  be 
governed  ?  By  those  only,  who  have  no  fear  of  judgement  1 
by  those  only,  whose  life  is  brutal,  because  like  brutes  they 
do  not  consider  that  they  shall  die?  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the 
faitlifiil  1  Are  tho  busy  multitudes  that  crowd  the  city,  in  a 
state  of  perdition  1  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervise  alone  tbe 
gate  of  paradise  1  To  all,  the  Lfe  of  a  Derviee  is  not  pos- 
sible :  to  all,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  Depart  ta  the 
house  which  has  in  this  city  been  prepared  for  thy  rosi- 
dence  :  I  will  meditate  the  reason  of  ilij  reqrigi 
He  wiio  illuminates  the  mind  of  tbe  li^ 
determine  with  wisdom." 

Mirzn  departed ;  and  on  the  thit 
no  command,  he  again  requested  a 
grnnled.    'When  he  entered  the  r 
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annoe  appeared  more  cheerful ;  he  drew  n  letter  from  Iiii 
boaom.  pnid  baying  kissed  it,  he  presented  it  with  his  right 
hand.  "  My  Lord !"  said  he,  "  I  have  learned  by  this  let- 
ter, wliich  I  received  from  Cusrou  the  Iman,  who  stands  now 
befitre  tbeo,  in  what  manner  life  may  be  best  improred.  I 
am  enabled  to  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  forward  with 
hope  ;  and  I  shall  now  rejoice  still  to  be  the  shadow  of  tfay 
power  at  Taiiris,  and  to  keep  those  honours  which  I  m 
tfttely  wished  to  resign."  The  king,  who  had  listened  to 
Mirza  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  curiosity,  immediately 
gare  the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and  commanded  that  it  shonld  be 
read.  The  cyea  of  the  court  were  at  once  turned  upon  tne 
hoary  sage,  whose  countenance  was  suffused  with  an  bonett 
hlnsh ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  be  read 
these  words. 

"  To  Mir2B,  whom  the  wisdom  of  Abbas  our  mighty  lord 
lias  honoured  with  dominion,  be  perpetual  health  !  When 
I  heard  thy  purpose  to  withdraw  the  blessings  of  thy  gor- 
emmeni  from  the  thousands  of  Taoris,  my  heart  was  wound*  . 
ed  with  the  arrow  of  affliction,  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with 
sorrow.  But  who  shall  speak  before  the  king  when  be  is 
troubled  ;  and  who  shall  boast  of  knowledge,  when  he  it 
distressed  by  doubt  1  To  thee  will  I  relate  the  eventa  of  my 
youth,  which  thoit  hast  rftpewed  before  me;  and  those 
truths  which  they  taudl^^k^iiiiy  tlie  Prophet  multiply 

*'  Under  the  inst roe ^^^^^P physician  Aluzar,  I  obtain- 
ed  an  early  ](iioM'lci%^^^Hn.  Tu  those  who  were  atait- 
ten  with  d^enijc,  I  c<mld  i^nHstcr  plnnls,  which  the  sun  has 
impregnated  with  ihe  spim  ^if  healrli.  But  the  scenes  of 
pain,  languor,  nnd  nu^rtfdny,  whicli  were  perpetually  rising 
before  me,  ninde  mo  often  tremble  fur  myself.  1  saw  the 
grave  open  tu  my  feit^I  detenniiied,  therefore,  to  contem- 
plate only  thr.  regions  beyoiid  it,  and  tu  despise  every  ac- 
quisition which  I  could  not  keep.  1  conceived  an  opinion, 
that  as  there  was  no  merit  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  d- 
ent  meditation,  those  who  desired  money  were  hot  proper 
objects  of  bounty ;  and  that  by  nil  who  were  proper  objects 
of  bounty,  mjtiev  was  dospised.  I,  therefore,  buried  mine 
ncitig  society,  I  wandered  into  a  wild 
£  the  country.  My  dwelling  was  n 
I  drank  the  running  water  from 
fruits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find. 
V  of  my  life,  I  frequently  watched 
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dl  mglit,  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  mj  faee  to 
the  easti  resigning  myself  to  the  secret  influences  of  the 
Prophet 

**  One  morning  after ,  my  nocturnal  vigil*  just  as  I  per- 
ceiyedthe  horizon  glow  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  the 
power  of  sleep  became  irresistible,  and  I  sunk  under  it.  I 
imagined  myself  still  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  cell ;  that 
the  dawn  increased ;  uid  that  as  I  looked  earnestly  for  the 
first  beam  of  day,  a  dark  spot  appeared  to  intercept  it.  1 
perceiyed  that  it  was  in  motion ;  it  increased  in  size  as  it 
drew  near,  and  at  length  I  discovered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  I 
still  kept  my  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  it,  and  saw  it  alight 
at  a  small  distance,  where  I  now  descried  a  fox  whose  two 
fore-legs  appeared  to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox  the  eagle 
laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  she  had  brought  in  her  talons,  and 
then  disappeared. 

**  When  I  awaked,  I  laid  my  forehead  upon  the  ground, 
and  blessed  the  Prophet  for  the  instruction  of  the  morn- 
ing. I  renewed  my  dream,  and  said  thus  to  myself,  Cos- 
rou,  thou  hast  done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  busi- 
ness, and  vanities  of  life :  but  thou  hast  as  yet  only  done 
it  in  part ;  tliou  art  still  every  day  busied  in  the  search  of 
food ;  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  rest ;  neither  is  thy  trust 
in  Providence  complete.  What  art  thou  taught  by  this 
vision  ?  If  thou  hast  seen  an  eagle  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  feed  a  fox  that  is  lame,  shall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  also 
supply  thee  with  food,  when  that  which  prevents  thee  from 
procuring  it  for  thyself,  is  not  necessity,  but  devotion  1 

''  I  was  now  so  confident  of  a  miraculous  supply,  that  I 
neglected  to  walk  out  for  my  repast,  which,  after  the  first 
day,  I  expected  with  an  impatience  that  left  me  little  power 
of  attending  to  any  other  object.  This  impatience,  howev- 
er, I  laboured  to  suppress,  and  persisted  in  my  resolution  : 
but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees  smote 
each  other ;  I  threw  myself  backward,  and  hoped  my  weak- 
ness would  soon  increase  to  insensibility.  But  I  was  sud- 
denly roused  by  the  voice  of  an  invisible  being,  who  pro- 
nounced these  words  :  *  Cosrou,  I  am  the  angel,  who,  by  the 
command  of  the  Almighty,  have  registered  the  thoughts  of 
thv  heart,  which  I  am  now  commissioned  to  reprove.  While 
thou  wast  attempting  to  become  wise  above  that  wliich  is 
revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted  the  instruction  which  was 
vouchsafed  thee.  Art  thou  disabled  like  the  fox  1  hast  thou 
not  rather  the  powers  of  the  eagle  1    AxiLse)  \et  \\xft  e^^«i\»^ 
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the  object  of  thjr  emulation.  To  pain  and  sickness,  be  thoa 
again  the  messenger  of  case  and  health.  Virtue  is  not  rest, 
but  action.  If  thou  dost  good  to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy 
love  to  God,  thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  mortal  to  divine ; 
and  that  happiness  which  is  the  pledge  of  paradise,  will  be 
thy  reward  upon  earth.' 

'^At  these  woi'ds,  I  was  not  less  astonished  than  if  a 
mountain  had  been  overturned  at  my  feet.  I  humbled  my- 
self in  the  dust ;  I  returned  to  the  city ;  I  dug  up  my  treas- 
ure ;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich.  My  skill  in  restor- 
mg  liealth  to  the  body,  gave  nie  frequent  opportunities  of 
curing  the  diseases  of  the  soul.  I  grew  eminent  beyond  my 
merit ;  and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  I  should 
stand  before  him.  Now,  therefore,  be  not  offended ;  I 
boast  of  no  knowledge  that  I  have  not  received.  As  the 
sands  of  the  desert  drink  up  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew 
of  the  morning,  so  do  I  also,  who  am  but  dust,  imbibe  the 
instructions  of  the  Prophet. 

"  Believe,  then,  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  knowl- 
edge is  profane,  which  terminates  in  thyself;  and  by  a 
liCe  wasted  in  speculation,  little  even  of  this  can  be  gain- 
ed. When  the  gates  of  paradise  are  thrown  open  before 
thee,  thy  mind  shall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment.  Here, 
thou  canst  do  little  more  than  pile  errour  upon  errour: 
there,  thou  shalt  build  truth  upon  truth.  Wait,  therefore, 
for  the  glorious  vision  ;  and  in  the  mean-time  emulate  the 
eagle.  Much  is  in  thy  power  ;  and,  therefore,  much  is  ex- 
pected of  thee.  Though  the  Almighty  only  can  give  vir- 
tue, yet,  as  a  prince,  thou  mayest  stimulate  those  to  benefi- 
cence, who  act  from  no  higher  motive  than  immediate  in- 
terest :  thou  canst  not  produce  the  principle,  but  mayest  en- 
force the  practice.  Let  thy  virtue  be  thus  diffused ;  and  if 
thou  behevest  with  reverence,  thou  shalt  be  accepted  above. 
Farewell !  May  the  smile  of  Him  who  resides  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens  be  upon  thee ;  and  against  thy  name,  in 
the  volume  of  His  will,  may  happiness  be  written  !" 

The  king,  whose  doubts,  hko  those  of  Mirza,  were  now 
removed,  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  communicated  the  joy 
of  his  mind.  He  dismissed  the  prince  to  his  government ; 
and  o)mmanded  these  events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  en  J 
that  posterity  may  know,  "  that  no  life  is  pleasing  to  God, 
but  that  which  is  useful  to  mankind." 
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LESSON  XXIX. 

The  Planetary  System^ — ^Makqnall. 

/  Fair  star  of  Eve,  thj  lucid  ray 
^    Directs  my  thoughts  to  realms  on  high ; 
Great  is  the  themci  thoiigh  weak  the  layt 
For  my  heart  ivldspers  God  is  nigh. 

The  SuR,  yicegerent  of  his  power, 
Shall  rend  the  veil  of  parting  night, 
Salute  the  spheres,  at  early  hour. 
And  pour  a  flood  of  life  and  light. 

Seven  circling  planets  I  behold. 
Their  different  orbits  all  describe : 
Copernicus  these  wonders  told, 
And  bade  the  laws  of  truth  revive. 

Mercury  and  Venus  first  appear. 
Nearest  the  dazzling  source  of  day ; 
Three  months  compose  his  hasty  year, 
In  seven  she  treads  the  heavenly  way. 

Next^  Earth  eomj^etes  her  yearly  course ; 
The  Moon  as  satellite  attends ; 
Attraction  is  the  hidden  force. 
On  which  creation's  law  depends. 

Then  Mars  is  seen  of  fiery  hue ; 
Jupiter's  orb  we  next  descry ; 
His  atmospherick  belts  we  view. 
And  four  bright  moons  attract  the  eye. 

Mars,  soon  his  revolution  makes, 

In  twice  twelve  months  the  sun  surroundi) 

Jupiter,  greater  limits  takes. 

And  twelve  long  years  declare  liis  bounds. 

With  ring  of  light,  see  Saturn  fiff<^w. 
Pursue  his  path  in  endless  space ; 
By  seven  pale  moons  his  cours6  we  know* 
And  thirty  years  that  round  shall  trace. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  next  appears^    '. 
By  his  amazing  distance  known ; 
The  lapse  of  more  than  eighty  yearSi 
In  his  account  makes  one  alone. 


/ 
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Six  moons  are  his,  hj  Herschel  shown, 
Herschel,  of  modern  times  the  boast ; 
Discovery  here  is  all  his  own, 
Another  planetary  host ! 

And  lo  !  by  aatronomick  scan, 
Three  stranger  planets  track  the  skies, 
Part  of  that  high  majestick  plan. 
Whence  those  successive  worlds  arise. 

Next  Mars,  Piazzi's  orb  is  seen. 

Four  years  six  months,  complete  his  round  ; 

Science  shall  renovated  beam, 

And  gild  Palermo's  favoured  ground. 

Daughters  of  telesoopick  ray, 
Pallas  and  Juno,  smaller  spheres^ 
Are  seen  near  Jove's  imperial  way. 
Tracing  the  heavens  in  destined  years. 

Comets  and  fixed  stars  I  see, 

With  native  lustre  ever  shine ; 

How  great  I  how  good !  how  dreadful !  Het 

In  whom  life,  light,  and  truth  combine. 

Oh !  may  I  better  know  his  ^vill, 
And  more  impUcitly  obey ; 
Be  God  my  friend,  my  father  still, 
From  finite — ^to  eternal  day.     - 

,  / 

LESSON  XXX. 

^centives  to  ckvotion^^^V..  K*  White. 

Lo !  the  unlettered  hind,  who  never  knew 
To  raise  his  mind  excursive,  to  the  heights 
Of  abstract  contemplation,  as  he  sits 
On  the  green  hUlock  by  the  hedge-row  side. 
What  time  the  insect  swarms  are  murmuring. 
And  marks,  in  silent  thought,  the  broken  clouds^ 
That  fringe,  with  loveUest  hues,  the  evening  sky, 
Feels  in  his  soul  the  hand  of  nature  rouse 
The  thrill  of  gratitude,  to  him  who  formed 
The  goodly  prospect ;  he  beholds  the  God 
Thron'd  in  the  we^t ;  ap.d  his  reposinf^  ear 
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Hears  sounds  angelick  in  the  fitful  breeze. 

That  floats  through  neighbouring  copse  or  faiiT^  brake^ 

Or  lingers,  playful,  on  the  haunted  stream. 

Go  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire, 
When,  o'er  the  moors  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill, 
And  the  hoarse  ban-dog  bays  the  icy  moon  ; 
Mark  with  what  awe  he  lists  the  wild  uproar, 
Silent,  and  big  with  thought ;  and  hear  him  bless  ' 

The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  clouds. 
For  his  snug  hearth,  and  all  his  little  joys^ 
Hear  him  compare  his  happier  lot,  with  his 
Who  bends  his  way  across  the  wintry  wolds^ 
A  poor  night-traveller,  while  the  dismal  snow 
Beats  in  his  face,  end  dubious  of  his  paths. 
He  stops,  and  thinks,  in  every  lengthening  blast. 
He  hears  some  village  mastiff's  distant  howl. 
And  sees  far  streaming,  some  lone  cottage  light ; 
Then,  undeceived,  upturns  his  streaming  eyes. 
And  clasps  his  shivering  hands,  or  overpowered. 
Sinks  on  the  frozen  ground,  weighed  down  with  sleepj 
From  which  the  hapless  wretch  shall  never  wake. 

Thus  the  poor  rustick  warms  his  heart  witli  praise 
And  glowing  gratitude :  he  turns  to  bless 
With  honest  warmth,  his  Maker  and  his  God. 
And  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  a  poor  hind, 
Nurs'd  in  the  lap  of  ignorance,  and  bred 
In  want  and  labour,  glows  with  noble  zeal 
To  laud  his  Maker's  attributes,  wliile  he 
Whom  starty  science  in  her  cradle  rocked. 
And  Castaly  enchastened  with  its  dews, 
Closes  his  eye  upon  the  holy  word ; 
And,  blind  to  all  but  arrogance  and  pride, 
Dares  to  declare  his  infidehty. 
And  openly  contemn  the  Lord  of  Hosts! 

Oh  !  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journiey  to  the  furthest  verge 
Of  the  big  World,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art« 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind  ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  sindplicity  I 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning  1  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues  ?    Even  as  the  mists 
Of  Uie  gray  morn  befi>re  the  risinjg  sui^ 
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mon,  leads  naturally  to  religious  thought,  from  the  study  of 
the  plant  that  grows  beneath  our  feet,  to  that  of  the  Host 
of  Heaven  above  us^  who  perform  their  stated  revolutions 
in  m^estick  silence,  amid  the  expanse  of  infinity.  When, 
in  the  youth  of  Moses^  *'  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  Ho- 
reb,"  a  voice  was  heard*  saying,  **  draw  nigh  hither,  and 
put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the  place  where  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground."  It  is  with  such  a  reverential  awe 
that  every  great  or  elevated  mind  will  approach  to  the  sludy 
of  nature,  and  with  such  feelings  of  adoration  and  gratitude, 
that  he  will .  receive  the  illumination  that  gradually  opens 
upon  his  soul. 

It  is  not  the  lifeless  mass  of  matter,  he  will  then  feel,  that 
he  is  examining, — ^it  is  the  mighty  machine  of  Eternal  Wis- 
dom :  the  workmanship  of  Him,  '*  in  whom  every  thing 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being."  Under  an  aspect  of 
this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  pursue  knowledge  without  ming- 
ling with  it  the  most  elevated  sentiments  of  devotion  ; — it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  the  laws  of  nature  without  perceiv- 
ing, at  the  same  time^  the  presence  and  the  Providence  of 
the  Lawgiver  :— and  thus  it  is,  that,  in  every,  age,  the  evi- 
dences of  religioif  have  advanced  with  the  progress  of  true 
philosophy ;  and  that  science,  in  erecting  a  monument  to 
herself,  has,  at  the  same  time,  erected  an  altar  to  the  Deity. 

The  knowledge  of  nature  is  not  exhausted.  There  are 
many  great  discoveries  yet  awaiting  the  labours  of  science ; 
and  with  them,  there  are  also  awaiting  to  humanity  many 
iadditionsd  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  *'  of  Him 
that  made  us."  To  the  hope  of  these  great  discoveries, 
few,  indeed,  can  pretend  : — ^yet  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  he  who  can  trace  any  one  new  fact,  or  can  exemplify 
any  one  new  instance  of  divine  wisdom  or  benevolence  in 
the  system  of  nature,  has  not  lived  in  vain ;  that  he  has 
added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  ;  and,  what  is  far 
more,  that  he  has  added  to  the  evidence  of  those  greater 
truths,  upon  which  the  happiness  of  time  and  eternity  de- 
pends. 

The  second  great  end  to  which  all  knowledge  ought  to 
be  employed,  is  to  the  welfare  of  humiuiity.  Every  science 
is  the  foundation  of  sonie  art,  beneficial  to  men  ;  and  while 
the  study  of  it  leads  us  to  see  the  beneficence  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  calls  upon  us  also  to  follow  the  great  end  of 
the  Father  of  Nature  in  their  employment  and  application. 
I  need  not  say  what  a  field  is  thus  opened  to  the  heiievo- 
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lence  of  knowledge  :  I  need  not  tell  jou,  that  in  everj  de- 
partment of  learning  there  is  good  to  be  done  to  mankind : 
I  need  not  remind  70U,  that  the  age  in  which  we  lire  haf 
given  us  the  noblest  examples  of  this  kind,  and  that  science 
now  finds  its  highest  glorj  in  improving  the  condition,  or  in 
allaying  the  miseries  of  humanity.  But  there  is  one  thing  of 
which  it  is  proper  ever  to  remind  you,  because  the  modesty 
of  knowledge  often  leads  us  to  forget  it, — and  that  is,  that 
the  power  of  scientifick  benevolence  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  all  others,  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  benevolence  of  the  great,  or  the  opulent,  however 
eminent  it  may  be,  perishes  >vith  themselves.  The  benevo- 
lence even  of  sovereigns  is  limited  to  the  narrow  boundigy 
of  human  life  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  is  succeeded  by  differ- 
ent and  discordant  counsels.  But  the  benevolence  of  knowl- 
edge is  of  a  kind  as  extensive  as  the  race  of  man,  and  as 
permanent  as  the  existence  of  society.  He,  in  whatever 
situation  he  may  be,  who,  in  the  study  of  science,  has  dis- 
covered a  new  means  of  alleviating  pain,  or  of  remedying 
disease ;  who  has  described  a  wiser  method  of  preventing 
poverty^  or  of  shielding  misfortune  ;  who  has  suggested  ad- 
ditional means  of  increasing  or  improving  the  beneficent 
productions  of  nature,  has  left  a  memorial  of  himself,  which 
can  never  be  forgotten ;  which  will  communicate  happir 
ness  to  ages  yet  unborn ;  and*Miich,  in  the  emphatick  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  renders  him  a ''  fellow-worker"  with  God 
himself,  in  the  improvement  ^f  his  Creation. 

The  third  great  end  of  all  knowledge  is  the  improvement 
and  exaltation  of  our  own'  minds.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
apostle,  "  What  manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be,  to  whom  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  have  come  ?"  It  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture also,  "  What  manner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be,  to  whom 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  opened  ?'*  Of  all  the  specter 
cles,  indeed,  which  life  can  offer  us,  there  is  none  more 
painful,  or  unnatural,  than  that  of  the  union  of  vice  with 
knowledge.  It  counteracts  the  great  designs  of  God  in  the 
distribution  of  wisdom  ;  and  it  assimilates  men,  not  to  the 
usual  characters  of  human  frailty,  but  to  those  dark  and 
malignant  spirits  who  fell  from  Heaven,  and  who  excel  in 
knowledge,  only  that  they  may  employ  i^in  ^alevolenee* 

To  the  wise  and  virtuous  man,  on  the  contrary, — ^to  him 
whose  moral  attainments  have  kept  pojoe^mih  his  inteUec- 
tual,  and  who  has  employed  the  great  Mtei^th  which  he 
is  intrusted  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  andj^j^thmiod  of  human 
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itf  «-i-^are  presented  the  sublimest  prospects  that  mortally 
can  know.  '*  In  my  father's  house,**  says  our  Sariour,  "  are 
many  mansions  ;*' — mansions,  we  may  dare  to  interpret,  fit- 
ted to  the  different  powers  that  life  has  acquired,  and  to  the 
tuMS  to  which  they  have  been  applied. 

Of  that  great  scene,  indeed,  which  awaits  all,  whether 
ignorant  or  wise,  it  becomes  us  to  think  with  reverential 
awe.  Yet  we  know,  '*  that  it  will  then  be  well  with  the 
good,  though  it  will  not  be  well  with  the  wicked ;"  and  we 
are  led,  by  an  instinctive  anticipation,  to  suppose  that  they 
who  here  have  excelled  in  wisdom  and  benevolence,  will  be 
rewarded  with  higher  objects,  upon  which  they  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  admitted  into  nearer  prospects  of  the  govefn- 
ment  of  Eternal  Wisdom.  ''  In  his  light  they  shall  see 
light."  '*  They  shall  see  Him,  not  as  through  a  glass, 
darkly;  but  as  he  is.  They  shall  know,  even  as  they 
tiiemselves  are  known." 


LESSON  XXVIII. 

No  Ufe  phasing  to  God,  thai  is  not  useful  to  man  .*— ilit  eaai* 

em  narrative. — Hawkesworth. 

It  pleased  our  mighty  se^iffreign,  Abbas  Carascan,  from 
whom  the  kings  qf  the  eartji  derive  honour  and  dominion,  to 
set  Mirza  his  servant  over  the  province  of  Tauris.  In  the 
hand  of  Mirza,  the  balance  of  distribution  was  suspended 
with  impartiality ;  and  under  lus  administration  the  weak 
were  protected,  the  learned  received  honour,  and  the  dili- 
gent became  rich :  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by  every 
eye  with  complacency,  and  every  tongue  pronounced  bless- 
ings upon  his  head.  But  it  was  observed  that  he  derived 
BO  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he  difiused  ;  he  became  pen- 
sive and  melancholy ;  he  spent  his  leisure  in  solitude ;  in 
his  palace  he  sat  motionless  upon  a  sofa ;  and  when  he  went 
out,  his  walk  was  slow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
ground  :  he  applied  to  the  business  of  state  with  reluctance  ; 
and  resolved  to  relinquish  the  toil  of  government,  of  which 
he  could  no  lOBgeU^njoy  the  reward. 

He,  therefisfl^^btained  permission  to  approach  the  throne 
of  our  sover^|i|j|t||J|^^being  asked  what  was  his  request,  he 
made  this  "^^rf^rfltfrj  the  Lord  of  the  world  forgive  the 
alave  wbomii£^iym|fttured,  if  Mirza  presume  again  to  lay 
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ifl  bountj'  of  Abbaa  at  his  feot.  Thou  ha«t  given  me  tbs 
otninioD  of  a,  country,  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Domaaciu ; 
od  a  city  glorious  above  all  others,  except  that  only  which 
tflectB  the  splendour  of  thy  presence.     But  the  lonsest  hie 

a  period  scarcely  sufficient  to  prepare  for  deatD.  All 
tber  business  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  in 
le  path  of  the  traveller,  under  whose  foot  they  perish  for 
rer :  and  aH  enjoyment  is  unsubstantial  and  evanescent  aa 
le  colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  m 
■drni.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the  approach 
Tetemity  ;  let  roe  give  up  my  soul  to  meditation  ;  let  wU- 
ide  and  silence  acquaint  me  witli  the  mysteries  of  devotion; 
it  me  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  forgotten,  till 
le  moment  arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  Hhalt  fall, 
nd  I  shall  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty."  Mirza 
len  bowed  himsrif  to  the  earth,  and  stood  silent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  recorded,  that  at  thes« 
vrds  he  trembled  upon  the  throne,  at  the  footstool  of 
bich  the  world  pays  homage ;  he  looked  round  upon  his 
oblee  ;  but  every  countenance  was  pale,  and  every  eye  was 
pon  the  earth.  No  man  opened  his  mouth  ;  and  the  king 
ret  broke  silence,  afterit  had  continued  near  an  hour. 

"  Mirza,  terrour  and  doubt  have  come  upon  me.  I  am 
larraed  as  a  men  who  suddenly  perceives  that  he  is  near 
le  brink  of  a  precipice,  ai^^^MBved  forward  by  an  irre- 
stible  force  :  but  yet  1  kno^^^^^kether  my  danger  is  o 
tality  or  a  dream.  I  am  ^^^^^^m^  reptile  of  the  earth: 
ly  Ufe  is  a  moment,  and  ete^^H|^k;hich  days,  and  years, 
ad  ages,  are  nothing,  eternity^nvbre  me,  for  which  I  also 
lould  prepare :  but  by  whom,  then,  must  the  faithful  he 
3verned  ?  By  those  only,  who  have  no  fear  of  judgement  1 
Y  those  only,  whose  life  is  brutal,  because  like  brutes  they 
3  not  consider  that  they  shall  die  1  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the 
litlifiil  t  Are  the  busy  multitudes  that  crowd  the  city,  in  a 
ate  of  perdition  ?  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervise  alone  the 
ate  of  paradise  ?  To  all,  the  life  of  a  Dervise  is  not^s- 
hle :  to  nil,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.  Depart  to  th« 
ouse  which  has  in  this  city  been  prepared  for  thy  wsi- 
ence  !  I  will  meditate  the  reason  of  tliy  rt^qusgt ;  and  n 
le  who  illuminates  the  mind  of  tbe 
eterraine  witli  wisdom."  ^^^^^^^^ 

Mirza  departed;  and  on  the  tbiB^^^^^^^Ceceivcd 
a  command,  he  again  requested  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
iranted.    When  he  entered  the  ri 
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aaiuw  (^peared  mora  cheerrul ;  he  drew  n  letter  from  Ini 
bosotQ)  and  faftviiig  kissed  it,  he  presented  it  with  his  ngbt 
hand.  "  My  Lord !"  said  he,  "  I  have  learned  by  this  let- 
teft  wltich  I  received  from  Coarou  the  Imnn,  who  stands  now 
before  tiieet  in  what  manner  life  may  be  best  improved.  I 
am  eiiahled  to  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  forward  with 
hope  ;  and  I  shall  now  rejoice  etill  to  be  the  shadow  of  thy 

Kwer  at  Tauris,  and  to  keep  those  honours  which  I  m 
ely  wii^d  to  resign."  The  king,  who  had  listened  to 
Mirza  with  a  mixture  of  suqiriae  and  curiosity,  immediately 
gave  the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be 
read.  The  eyes  of  the  court  were  at  once  turned  upon  tne 
hoary  sage,  whose  countenance  was  sufiiised  with  on  honest 
hlush ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  hesitation  that  he  read 
these  words. 

"  To  Mirza,  whom  the  wifidom  of  Abbas  our  miEhty  lord 
has  honoured  with  dominion,  be  perpetual  health  !  When 
I  heard  thy  purpose  lo  withdraw  the  blessings  of  thy  gov 
ernment  from  the  thousands  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was  wound*  . 
ed  with  the  arrow  of  affliction,  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with 
sorrow.  But  who  shall  speak  before  the  king  when  ho  is 
troubled  ;  and  who  shall  boast  of  knowledge,  when  he  is 
distressed  by  doubt  1  To  thee  will  I  relate  the  events  of  my 
youth,  which  tlioii  hast  raj.ewed  before  me;  and  tliose 
truths  wliicl)  ihey  taudljffl^^uy  the  Prophet  multiply 

"  Under  tlie  i nst rue ^^^^^P  physician  Aliizar,  I  obtain- 
ed an  early  knowledBn^^^Pn.  To  those  who  were  smit- 
ten with  duease,  I  oimR^HBIniaier  plnnts,  which  the  sun  has 
impregnated  with  the-^^m  of  health.  But  the  scenes  of 
pain,  ^guor,  and  murtnuty,  wliicli  were  perpetually  rising 
before  me,  made  me  ofVen  tremble  for  myself.  I  saw  the 
grave  open  nt  my  fe.^t^I  determined,  therefore,  to  contem- 
plate only  the  regiona  .beyond  it,  and  to  despise  every  ac- 
quisition which  I  couJd  not  keep.  I  conceived  an  opinion, 
that  as  there  was  no  merit  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  st- 
ent meditation,  tliose  who  desired  money  were  not  proper 
objects  of  bounty;  and  that  by  all  who  were  proper  objects 
..e  1        ...  ^  despised.      I,  therefore,  buried  mine 

iagsociety,  I  wandered  into  a  wild 
!)c  country.      My  dwelling  was  a 
1  drank  the  running  water  fi'om 
^^^^^^^^^  fruits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find. 
To  incr^^^^^^^^Kr  of  my  life,  I  frequently  watched 
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•U  niglit,  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  ray  faee  to 
the  east,  resigning  myself  to  the  secret  influences  of  the 
Prophet. 

*'  One  morning  after ,  mj  noctamal  vigil,  just  as  I  per- 
ceiyed  the  horizon  glow  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  the 
power  of  sleep  became  irresistible,  and  I  sunk  under  it.  I 
imagined  myself  still  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  cell ;  that 
the  dawn  increased ;  and  that  as  I  looked  earnestly  for  tho 
first  beam  of  day,  a  dark  spot  appeared  to  intercept  it.  1 
perceived  that  it  was  in  motion ;  it  increased  in  size  as  it 
drew  near,  and  at  length  I  discovered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  I 
still  kept  my  eye  fixed  steadfastly  upon  it,  and  saw  it  alight 
at  a  small  distance,  where  I  now  descried  a  fox  whose  two 
Ibre-legs  appeared  to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox  the  eagle 
laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  she  had  brought  in  her  talons,  and 
then  disappeared. 

*'  When  I  awaked,  I  laid  my  forehead  upon  the  ground, 
and  blessed  the  Prophet  for  the  instruction  of  the  morn- 
ing. I  reviewed  my  dream,  and  said  thus  to  myself,  Cos- 
rou,  thou  hast  done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  bus^ 
ness,  and  vanities  of  life  :  but  thou  hast  as  yet  only  done 
it  in  part ;  thou  art  still  every  day  busied  in  the  search  of 
food ;  tliy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  rest ;  neither  is  thy  trust 
in  Providence  complete.  What  art  thou  taught  by  this 
vision  ?  If  thou  hast  seen  an  eagle  commissioned  by  Heaven 
to  feed  a  fox  that  is  lame,  shall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  also 
supply  thee  with  food,  when  that  which  prevents  thee  from 
procuring  it  for  thyself,  is  not  necessity,  but  devotion  ? 

'*  I  was  now  so  confident  of  a  miraculous  supply,  that  I 
neglected  to  walk  out  for  my  repast,  which,  after  the  first 
day,  I  expected  with  an  impatience  that  left  me  little  power 
of  attending  to  any  other  object.  This  impatience,  howev- 
er, I  laboured  to  suppress,  and  persisted  in  my  resolution : 
but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  knees  smote 
each  other ;  I  threw  myself  backwfiu-d,  and  hoped  my  weak- 
ness would  soon  increase  to  insensibility.  But  I  was  sud- 
denly roused  by  the  voice  of  an  invisible  being,  who  pro- 
nounced these  words  :  *  Cosrou,  I  am  the  angel,  who,  by  the 
command  of  the  Almighty,  have  registered  the  thoughts  of 
thy  heart,  which  I  am  now  commissioned  to  reprove.  While 
thou  wast  attempting  to  become  wise  above  that  which  is 
revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted  the  instruction  which  was 
vouchsafed  thee.  Art  thou  disabled  like  the  fox  1  hast  thou 
not  rather  the  powers  of  the  eagle  ?    AxisC)  let  the  ca^le  be 
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the  object  of  thjr  emulation.  To  pain  and  sickness,  be  thoa 
again  the  messenger  of  tase  and  health.  Virtue  is  not  rest, 
but  action.  If  thou  dost  good  to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy 
love  to  God,  thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  mortal  to  divine ; 
and  that  happiness  which  is  the  pledge  of  paradise,  will  be 
thy  reward  upon  earth.' 

''At  these  words,  I  was  not  less  astonished  than  if  a 
mountain  had  been  overturned  at  my  feet.  I  humbled  my- 
self in  the  dust ;  I  returned  to  the  city ;  I  dug  up  my  treas- 
ure ;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I  became  rich.  My  skill  in  restoiv 
ing  health  to  the  body,  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of 
curing  the  diseases  of  the  soul.  I  grew  eminent  beyond  my 
merit ;  and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  I  should 
stand  before  him.  Now,  therefore,  be  not  offended ;  I 
boast  of  no  knowledge  that  I  have  not  received.  As  the 
sands  of  the  desert  drink  up  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew 
of  the  morning,  so  do  I  also,  who  am  but  dust,  imbibe  the 
instructions  of  the  Prophet. 

''  Believe,  then,  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  knowl- 
edge is  profane,  which  terminates  in  thyself;  and  by  a 
life  wasted  in  speculation,  little  even  of  this  can  be  gain- 
ed. When  the  gates  of  paradise  are  thrown  open  before 
thee,  thy  mind  shall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment.  Here, 
thou  canst  do  little  more  than  pile  errour  upon  errour: 
there,  thou  shalt  build  truth  upon  truth.  Wait,  therefore, 
for  the  glorious  vision ;  and  in  the  mean-time  emulate  the 
eagle.  Much  is  in  thy  power ;  and,  therefore,  much  is  ex- 
pected of  thee.  Though  the  Almighty  only  can  give  vir- 
tue, yet,  as  a  prince,  thou  mayest  stimulate  those  to  benefi- 
cence, who  act  from  no  higher  motive  than  immediate  in- 
terest :  thou  canst  not  produce  the  principle,  but  mayest  en- 
force the  practice.  Let  thy  virtue  be  thus  diffused ;  and  if 
thou  behevest  with  reverence,  thou  shalt  be  accepted  above. 
Farewell!  May  the  smile  of  Him  who  resides  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens  be  upon  thee ;  and  against  thy  name,  in 
the  volume  of  His  will,  may  happiness  be  written  !" 

The  king,  whose  doubts,  hkc  those  of  Mirza,  were  now 
removed,  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  communicated  the  joy 
of  his  mind.  He  dismissed  the  prince  to  liis  government ; 
and  ommanded  these  events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  en  J 
that  posterity  may  know,  "  that  no  life  is  pleasing  to  God, 
but  that  which  is  useful  to  mankind.'* 
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LESSON  XXIX. 

The  Planetary  Sifsiem^^^MAnQNAhtm 
/Fair  star  of  Eve,  thy  lucid  ray 
'    Directs  my  thoughts  to  realms  on  high ; 

Great  is  the  theme,  thoiigh  weak  the  laj. 

For  my  heart  wlnspers  (fod  is  nigh. 

The  SuH,  yicegerent  of  his  power, 
Shall  rend  the  veil  of  parting  night, 
Salute  the  spheres,  at  early  hour, 
And  pour  a  flood  of  life  and  light. 

Seven  circling  planets  I  behold. 
Their  different  orbits  all  describe  ; 
Copernicus  these  wonders  told. 
And  bade  the  laws  of  trutli  revive. 

Mercury  and  Venus  first  appear. 
Nearest  the  dazzling  source  of  day ; 
Three  months  compose  his  hasty  year, 
In  seven  she  treads  the  heavenly  way. 

Next^.  Earth  completes  her  yearly  course ; 
The  Moon  as  satellite  attend? ; 
Attraction  is  the  hidden  force. 
On  which  creation's  law  depends. 

Then  Mars  is  seen  of  fiery  hue ; 
Jupiter's  orb  we  next  descry ; 
His  atmospherick  belts  we  view, 
And  four  bright  moons  attract  the  eye. 

Mars,  soon  his  revolution  makes, 

In  twice  twelve  months  the  sun  surrounds) 

Jupiter,  greater  limits  takes. 

And  twelve  long  years  decUre  Ills  bounds. 

With  ring  of  light,  see  Saturn  ddw, 
Pursue  lus  path  in  endless  space  ; 
By  seven  pale  moons  his  coursd  we  knowt 
And  thirty  years  that  round  shall  trace. 

The  Georgium  Sidus  next  appears^   \ 
By  his  amazing  distance  known ; 
The  lapse  of  more  than  eighty  year«i 
In  his  account  makes  one  alone. 
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Six  moons  are  his,  by  Herschel  shown, 
Herschel,  of  modern  times  the  boast ; 
Discovery  here  is  all  his  own, 
Another  planetary  host ! 

And  lo  !  by  aatronomick  scan, 
Three  stranger  planets  track  the  skies, 
Part  of  that  high  majestick  plan. 
Whence  those  successive  worlds  arise. 

Next  Mars,  Piazzi's  orb  is  seen. 

Four  years  six  months,  complete  Ins  round  ; 

Science  shall  renovated  beam. 

And  gild  Palermo's  favoured  i^round. 

Daughters  of  telescopick  ray, 
Pallas  and  Juno,  smaller  spheres,- 
Are  seen  near  Jove's  imperial  way. 
Tracing  the  heavens  in  destined  years. 

Comets  and  fixed  stars  I  see, 

Witli  native  lustre  ever  shine ; 

How  great  i  how  good !  how  dreadful !  Het 

In  whom  life,  light,  and  truth  combine. 

Oh !  may  I  better  know  his  will. 
And  more  implicitly  obey  ; 
Be  God  my  fnend,  my  father  still, 
From  finite — to  eternal  day.     - 

— •—     ^''^ 
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Jkcentives  to  devotiotif^-^V-"  K«  White. 

Lo !  the  unlettered  hind,  who  never  knew 
To  raise  his  mind  excursive,  to  the  heights 
Of  abstract  contemplation,  as  he  sits 
On  the  green  hillock  by  the  hedge-row  side. 
What  time  the  insect  swarms  are  murmuring, 
And  marks,  in  silent  thought,  the  broken  clouds, 
That  fringe,  with  loveUest  hues,  the  evening  sky, 
Feels  in  his  soul  the  hand  of  nature  rouse 
The  thrill  of  gratitude,  to  him  who  formed 
The  goodly  prospect ;  he  beholds  the  God 
Thron'd  in  the  wei^t ;  and  his  reposing  ear 
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Hears  sounds  angelick  in  the  fitfiil  breeze, 

That  floats  through  neighbouring  copse  or  fairj  brake^ 

Or  lingers,  plajfbl,  on  the  haunted  stream. 

Go  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire, 
When,  o'er  the  moors  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill, 
And  the  hoarse  ban-dog  bays  the  icy  moon  ; 
Mark  with  what  awe  he  lists  the  wild  uproar, 
Silent,  and  big  with  thought ;  and  hear  him  bless  ' 

The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  clouds. 
For  his  snug  hearth,  and  all  his  little  joys. 
Hear  him  compare  his  happier  lot,  with  his 
Who  bends  his  way  across  the  wintry  wolds^ 
A  poor  night-trayeller,  while  the  dismal  snow 
Beats  in  his  face,  and  dubious  of  his  paths. 
He  stops,  and  thinks,  in  every  lengthening  blast. 
He  hears  some  village  mastiff's  distant  howl. 
And  sees  far  streaming,  some  lone  cottage  light ; 
Then,  undeceived,  upturns  his  streaming  eyes. 
And  clasps  his  shivering  hands,  or  overpowered. 
Sinks  on  the  frozen  ground,  weighed  down  with  sleepi 
From  which  the  hapless  wretch  shall  never  wake. 

Thus  the  poor  rustick  warms  his  heart  witli  praise 
And  glowing  gratitude :  he  turns  to  bless 
With  honest  warmth,  his  Maker  and  his  God. 
And  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  a  poor  hind, 
Nurs'd  in  the  lap  of  ignorance,  and  bred 
In  want  and  labour,  glows  with  noble  zeal 
To  laud  his  Maker's  attributes,  wliile  he 
Whom  starty  science  in  her  cradle  rocked. 
And  Gastaly  enchastened  with  its  dews, 
Closes  his  eye  upon  the  holy  word ; 
And,  blind  to  all  but  cu'rogance  and  pride, 
Dares  to  declare  his  infidelity. 
And  openly  contemn  the  Lord  of  Hosts! 

Oh  !  I  would  walk 
A  weary  journ«ey  to  the  furthest  verge 
Of  the  big  World,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 
Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art^ 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind  ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  sutiplicity  I 
What  is  the  pomp  of  learning  1  the  parade 
Of  letters  and  of  tongues  ?    Even  as  the  mists 
Oi  the  gray  mom  bei[>re  the  risinjg  Sttn> 
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That  pan  away  afld  [)erish.    Earthljr  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  h0tir; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  passing"  ifower, 
That  springs  to  faU,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 


LESSON  XXXI. 

Ode  to  Sickness, 

'Fhe  following^  ode  was  written  by  a  young  lady  in  the  nerth  ef  £if- 
land,  who,  for  many  years,  had  been  oppressed  withahoptlew cob. 
sumption. 

Not  to  the  rosy  maid,  whom  former  hours 
Beheld  me  fondly  covet,  tune  I  now 
The  melancholy  lyre  :  no  more  I  seek 
Thy  €ud  Hygeia  !  sought  so  long  in  rain; 
But  'tis  to  thee,  O  Sickness  !  'tis  to  thee 
I  wal{.e  the  silent  strings  ;  accept  the  lay. 

Thou  art  no  tyrant  waving  the  fierce  scourge 
O'er  unresisting  victims — but  a  nymph 
Of  mild  though  mournfid  mien,  upon  whose  brow 
Patience  sits  smiling,  and  whose  heavy  eye, 
Though  moist  with  tears,  is  always  fixed  on  heaveft. 
Thou  wrapp'st  the  world  in  clouds,  but  thou  canst  telJ 
Of  worlds  where  all  is  sunshine,  and,  at  length. 
When  through  this  veil  of  sorrow  thou  hast  led   - 
Thy  patient  sufferers,  cheering  them  the  while 
With  many  a  smile  of  promise,  thy  pale  hand 
Unlocks  the  bowers  of  everlasting  rest ; 
Where  Death's  kind  angel  waits  to  dry  their  tears, 
And  crown  them  with  his  amaranthine  flowers. 

Yet  have  I  known  thee  long,  and  I  have  felt 
All  that  thou  hast  of  sorrow — many  a  tear 
Has  fallen  on  my  cold  cheek,  and  many  a  sigh, 
Call'd  forth  by  thee,  has  swelled  my  aching  breast; 
Yet  still  I  bless  thee,  O  thou  diastening  power  ! 
For  all  I  bless  thee  :  thou  hast  taught  my  soul 
To  rest  upon  itself,  to  look  beyond 
The  narrow  bounds  of  time,  and  fix  its  hopes 
On  the  sure  basis  of  eternity. 
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Mean-while,  even  in  this  tranfitorj  scene, 
Of  what  hast  thou  deprived  me  ?     Has  thy  hand 
Closed  up  the  book  of  knowledge  ;  drawn  a  veil 
O'er  the  fair  face  of  nature  ;  or  destroyed 
The  tender  pleasures  of  domestick  life  ? — 
Ah,  no  !  'tis  thine  to  call  forth  in  the  heart 
Each  better  feeling ;  thou  awaken'st  there 
That  unconfin'd  philanthropy  which  feels 
For  all  the  unhappy ;  that  warm  sympathy 
Which,  casting  every  selfish  care  aside, 
Finds  its  own  bliss  in  seeing  others  blest : 
That  melancholy,  tender  yet  sublime. 
Which,  feeling  all  the  nothingness  of  earth, 
Exalts  the  soul  to  heaven  : — and,  more  than  these. 
That  pure  devotion,  which,  even  in  the  hour 
Of  agonizing  pain,  can  fill  the  eyes 
With  tears  of  ecstasy — such  tears,  perhaps, 
As  angels  love  to  shed. — 

These  are  thy  gifts,  O  Sickness  !  these  to  me 
Thou  hast  vouchsard  and  tatight  me  how  to  prize. 
Shall  my  soul  shrink  from  aught  thou  hast  ordained  1 
Shall  I  e'er  envy  the  luxurious  train 
Along  whose  path  Prosperity  has  strewed 
Her  gilded  toys  ?    Ah !  let  them  still  pursue 
Those  shining  trifles  ;  never  shall  they  know 
Such  pure  and  holy  pleasures  as  await 
The  heart  refined  by  sufferings.     Not  to  them 
I>oe8  Fancy  sing  her  wild,  romantick  song; 
*Ti8  not  for  them  her  glowing  hand  undraws 
The  sacred  veil  that  hides  the  angelick  world. 
They  hear  not,  in  the  musick  oy  the  wind. 
Celestial  voices,  that,  in  whispers  sweet, 
Call  to  the  flowers — ^the  young  and  bashful  flowers  ! 
They  see  not,  at  the  shadowy  hour  of  eve. 
Descending  spirits,  who,  on  silver  wings, 
Glide  through  the  afir,  and,  to  their  harps  divine, 
Sing  in  soft  notes  the  vesper  hymn  of  praise ; 
Or,  pausing  for  a  moment,  as  they  turn 
Their  radiant  eyes  on  this  polluted  scene, 
Drop  on  their  golden  harps  a  pitying  tear. 

Prosperity !  I  court  thy  gifts  no  more, 
Nor  thine,  O  fair  Hygeia !    Yet  to  thee 
I  breathe  one  fervent  prayer;  attend  my  strain, 
8 
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If  for  my  faded  brow  thy  (land  prepare 
Some  future  wreath,  let  me  the  gift  resign : 
Transfer  the  rosy  garland  :  let  it  bloom 
Around  the  temples  of  that  friend  beloved, 
On  whose  maternal  bosom,  even  now, 
I  lay  my  aching  head  !  and,  as  I  mark 
The  smile  that  plays  apon  her  speaking  face. 
Forget  that  I  have  ever  shed  a  tear. 


LESSON  XXXII. 

Reply  to  the  Address  of  a  Missionary  at  a  Oountil  of  Tkt 
Chiefs  o/"  the  Six  Nations^'in  1805,— *y  8agnym  W»a- 
thahy  alias  Red  Jacket, — Philanthropist. 

"  Frie?id  and  Brother  ! 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  that  we  should  meet 
^.ogether  this  day.  He  orders  oil  things;  and  has  given 
us  a  fine  day  for  our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment 
from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  to  shine  with  brightniess 
upon  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened  that  we  see  clearly  ;  our 
ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinct- 
ly the  words  you  have  spoken.  For  all  these  favours  we 
thank  tlie  Great  Spirit,  and  him  only. 

Brother  t  Listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when 
our  forefathers  owned  this  great  island.  Their  seats  ex- 
tended from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun  :  the  Great  Spirit 
had  made  it  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  He  had  created  the 
buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  had  made 
the  bear  and  the  beaver  ;  their  skins  ser\'ed  us  for  clothing. 
He  had  scattered  them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how 
to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth  to  produce  corn 
for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  children,  be- 
cause he  loved  them.  If  we  had  disputes  about  our  hunt- 
ing ground,  they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shed- 
ding of  much  blood.  But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us  ;  your 
forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on  this 
island :  their  numbers  were  small :  they  found  us  friends, 
and  not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their 
own  country,  through  fear  of  wicked  men,  and  had  come 
here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat ; 
we  took  pity  on  them,  and  granted  their  request ;  and  they 
aat  down  anongst  us.    We  ga^e  t\iem  cotiv  ^xid  \Aft^^  ^Tid% 
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in  return,  they  gave  us  poison.  The  white  people  having 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  sent  back,  and  more 
came  amongst  us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We  took  tliem 
to  be  friends :  they  called  us  brothers ;  we  believed  them, 
and  gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At  length  their  numbers  so 
increcused,  that  they  wanted  more  land :  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  we  became  uneasy. 
Wars  took  place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  In- 
dians ;  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed.  They  also 
distributed  liquor  amongst  us,  which  has  slain  thousands. 

Brother!  Once  our  seats  were  large,  and  yours  were 
small.  You  have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have 
scarcely  a  place  left  to  spread  our  blankets.  You  have  got 
our  country,  but^  not  satisfied,  you  want  to  force  your  reli- 
gion upon  us. 

Brother  !  Continue  to  listen.  You  say  you  are  sent  to 
instruct  us  how  to  worship  the  Great  Sj)irit  agreeably  to  his 
mindy  and  that  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  which 
Tou  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  hereafter.  How  do  we 
know  this  to  be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is 
written  in  a  book.  If  it  was  iiitended  for  us  as  well  as  yon, 
why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us ;  and  not  only  to 
us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  rightly  understanding 
iti  We  only  know  what  you  tell  us  about  it,-  and  having 
been  so  often  deceived  by  the  white  people,  how  shall  we 
believe  what  they  say  ? 

Brother  !  You  say  there  is  but  one  way  (o  worship  and 
serve  the  Great  Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do 
you  white  people  differ  so  much  about  it  ?  Why  not  all 
agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

Brother!  We  do  not  understand  these  things :  we  are 
told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  also  have 
a  religion  which  was  given  to  our  forefathers,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  :  it  teaches  us  to  he  tiumkfulfor  all 
favours  received,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be  united :  we  never 
quarrel  about  religion. 

Brother !  The  Great  Spirit  made  us  all ;  but  he  has 
made  a  grectt  difference  between  his  white  and  his  red  chil- 
dren : — ^he  has  given  us  different  complexions  and  differ- 
ent customs.  To  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes.  Since  he  has  made  so  great  n 
difference  between  us  j&  other  things,  why  may  Yi«  hqxYan^ 
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given  us  a  different  religion  ?  The  Great  Spirit  does  rigiH: 
he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children. 

Brother!  We  do  not  want  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  to 
take  it  from  you.     We  only  want  to  enjoy  our  oim. 

Brother !  We  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to. 
the  white  people  in  this  place.  These  people  are  onr  neigh- 
bours. We  will  wait  a  little,  and  see  what  effect  your 
preacliing  has  had  upon  them.  If  we  find  it  makes  them 
honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  con- 
sider again  of  what  you  have  said. 

Brother  !  You  have  now  heard  our  answer,  and  this  ii  all 
VfB  have  to  say  at  present.  As  we  are  about  to  part,  we  will 
come  and  take  you  by  tlie  hand :  and  we  hope  the  Great 
Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and  returp  joa  saft 
to  your  friends," 
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JUalogue  heitoeen  Mercury ^  <m  English  DueUist^  andaNmik 
American  Savage, — ^Dialogues  of  the  dead. 

Duellist* 

Mercury,  Charon's  boat  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  w»* 
ter;  allow  me,  before  it  returns,  to  have  some  convemh 
tion  with  the  North  American  Savage,  whom  you  brought 
}iither  at  the  same  time  that  you  conducted  me  to  the  sha&s. 
I  never  saw  one  of  that  species  before,  and  am  curious  to 
know  what  the  animal  is.  He  looks  very  grim. — Pray,  SiTi 
what  is  your  name  1     I  understand  you  speak  English. 

Savage,  Yes,  I  learned  it  in  my  childhoodj  having  been 
bred  up  for  some  years  in  the  town  of  New-York :  but  be 
fore  1  was  a  man,  I  returned  to  my  countrymen,  the  valiaiA 
jKfohawks,  and  having  been  cheated  by  one  of  yours  in  the 
aale  of  some  rum,  I  wished  never  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them  afterwards.  Yet,  with  the  rest  of  my  tribe,  i 
took  up  the  hatchet  for  them  in  the  war  against  Francea 
and  was  killed  while  I  was  upon  a  scalping  party.  But  I 
^ed  very  well  satisfied  ;  for  my  friends  were  victorious,  and 
before  I  was  shot  I  had  scalped  seven  men  and  five  womea 
and  cliildron.  In  a  former  war  I  had  done  still  greater 
exploits.  My  name  is  the  Bloody  Bear  :  it  was  given  me  to 
denote  my  fierceness  and  valour. 

f)ucllist.  Bloody  Bear,  I  respect  you^  9ad  an^  much  youf 
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humble  servant.  My  name  is  Tom  Pushwe]],  very  well 
known  at  Arthur's.  I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  by  pro- 
fession a  gamester,  and  a  man  of  honour.  I  hare  killed 
men  in  fair  fighting,  in  honourable  single  combat,  but  I  do 
not  understand  cutting  the  throats  of  women  and  children. 

Savage.  Sir,  that's  our  way  of  making  war.  Every  na- 
tion has  its  own  customs.  But,  by  the  grimness  in  yoor  coun- 
tenance, and  that  hole  in  your  breast,  1  presume  you  were 
killed,  as  I  was  myself,  in  some  scalping  party.  How  hap^ 
pened  it  thatyour  enemy  did  not  take  off  your  scalp  ? 

DuellisL  &r,  I  was  killed  in  a  duel.  A  friend  of  mine 
hiid  l^it  me  some  money  ;  after  two  or  three  years,  being 
himself  in  great  want,  he  asked  me  to  pay  him ;  I  thought 
his  demand  an  affront  to  my  honour,  and  sent  him  a  chal» 
lenge.  We  met  in  Hyde  Park  ;  the  fellow  could  not  fence ; 
I  was  the  most  adroit  swordsman  in  England.  I  gave  him 
three  of  four  wounds ;  but  at  last  he  ran  upon  me  with  such 
impetuosity  that  he  put  me  out  of  my  play,  and  I  could  not 
prevent  him  from  whipping  me  through  the  lungs.  I  died 
the  next  day,  as  a  man  of  honour  should,  without  any  sniv- 
elling signs  of  repentance ;  and  he  will  follow  me  soon,  for 
his  surgeon  has  declared  his  wounds  to  be  mortal.  It  is  said 
tha^  his  wife  is  dead  of  her  fright,  and  that  his  family  of 
levtn  children  will  be  undone  by  his  death.  So  I  am  well 
reve  i^ed ;  and  that  is  a  comfort.  For  my  part  I  had  no 
wife.    I  always  hated  marriage. 

Swage*  Mercury,  I  won't  go  in  a  boat  with  that  fellow. 
He  has  murdered  his  countryman ;  he  has  murdered  his 
fiiead.  I  say  I  won't  go  in  a  boat  with  that  fellow,  I  will 
vmm  over  the  river ;  I  can  swim  Hke  a  duck. 
,  Mercury,  Swim  over  the  Styx !  it  must  not  be  done :  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  Pluto's  empire.  You  must  go  in  the 
boat,  so  be  quiet. 

Savage,  Do  not  tell  me  of  laws ;  I  am  a  savage !  I  value 
no  laws.  Talk  of  laws  to  the  Englishman ;  there  are  laws 
in  his  country,  and  yet  you  see  he  did  not  regard  them,  for 
they  could  never  allow  him  to  kill  his  fellow-subject  in  time 
of  peace,  because  he  asked  liim  to  pay  a  debt.  The  Eng*- 
lish  cannot  be  so  brutal  as  to  make  such  things  lawfoL* 

Mercury,  You  reason  well  again^st  him.  But  how  conies 
it  that  you  are  so  offended  with  murder :  yotf  who  have  mas- 
sacred women  in  their  sleeps  and  children  in  their  cra- 
dles ? 

.  Savage^  I  killed  none  but  my  enemies ;  I  never  killed  my 
8» 
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own  countryman ;  I  never  killed  my  friend.  Here,  take 
my  blanket  and  let  it  come  over  in  the  boat,  but  see  that 
the  murderer  does  not  sit  upon  it  or  touch  it ;  if  he  does  I 
will  burn  it  in  the  fire  I  s^c  yonder.  Farewell.  I  am  re- 
solved to  swim  over  the  water. 

Mercury.  By  this  touch  of  my  wand  I  take  all  thy  strengtii 
fVom  thee.     Swim  now  if  thou  canst. 

Savage.  This  is  a  very  potent  enchanter.  Restore  me 
%aj  strength,  and  I  wilt  obey  thee. 

Mercury.  I  restore  it;  but  be  orderly  and  do  aal  bid 
you,  otherwise  worse  will  befall  you. 

Duellist.  Mercury,  leave  him  V)  me,  I  will  tutor  him  fbf 
you.  Sirrah,  Savage,  dost  thou  pretend  to  be  ashamed  ai 
my  company  ?  Dost  thou  know  that  I  have  kept  the  beft 
company  in  England  ? 

Savage.  I  know  thou  art  a  scoundrel!  Not  pay  thy 
debts !  kill  thy  friend  who  lent  thee  money,  for  asking  the# 
for  it  !  Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  I  will  drive  thee  into  the 
Styx. 

Mercury.  Stop,  I  command  thee.  No  violence.  Talk  tc^ 
him  calmly. 

Savage.  I  must  obey  thee. — ^Well,  Sir,  let  me  know  what  ^ 
merit  you  had,  to  introduce  you  into  good  company.  Whalt;;. 
could  you  do  ? 

Duellist.  Sir,  I  gamed  as  I  told  you^ — ^Besides that,  Ikapl 
a  good  table. — I  ate  as  well  as  any  man  in  England  or 
France. 

Savage.  Eat !  Did  you  ever  eat  the  chine  of  a  French-, 
man,  or  his  leg,  or  his  shoulder  ?  There  is  fine  eating !  I 
have  eaten  twenty. — My  table  was  always  well  served.  My 
wife  was  the  best  cook  for  dressing  man's  flesh  in  all  North 
America.  ITou  will  not  pretend  to  compare  your  eating 
with  mine. 

Duellist.  I  danced  very  finely. 

Savage.  I  will  dance  with  thee  for  thy  ears. — ^I  can  dance 
all  day  long.  I  can  dance  the  war  dance,  with  more  spirit 
and  vigour  than  any  man  of  my  nation ;  let  us  see  thee  be- 
gin it.  How  thou  standest  like  a  post!  Has  Merciiry 
(Struck  thee  with  his  enfeebling  rod;  or  art  thou  ashamed  to 
betray  thy  awkwardness  ?  If  he  would  permit  me,  I  woulli 
teach  thee  to  dance  in  a  way  that  thou  hast  not  yet  seen» 

1  would  make  thee  caper  and  leap  like  a  buck.  But  what 
else  canst  thou  do,  thou  bragging  rascal  ? 

4^«tc/lt5»«  :,>,  heavens  !   must  I  bear  this  ?    What  cai» 
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I  do  with  this  fellovf  t  I  have  neither  sword  nor  pistol ;  and 
his  shade  seems  to  be  twice  as  strong  as  mine. 

Mercury*  You  must  answer  his  questions.  It  was  youf 
own  desire  to  have  a  conversation  with  him.  He  is  not 
well-bred,  hut  he  will  tell  you  some  truths  which  you  must 
heipr  in  this  place.  It  woidd  have  been  well  for  you  if  you 
had  heard  them  above.  He  asked  of  you  what  you  could 
do  besides  eating  and  dancing  ? 

Duellist  I  sang  very  agreeably. 

Savage^  Let  me  hear  you  sing  your  death-song,  or  the 
war-whoop.  I  challenge  you  to  sing ; — the  fellow  is  mute. 
— Mercury,  this  is  a  liar. — He  tells  us  nothing  but  lies.  Let 
me  pull  out  his  tongue. 

Dudlist.  The  lie  given  me  ! — and,  alas !  I  dare  not  resent 
it.     Oh,  what  a  disgrace  to  the  family  of  the  Pushwells  ! 

Mercury,  Here,  Charon,  take  these  two  savages  to  your 
care.  How  far  the  barbarism  of  the  Mohawk  will  excuse 
hifl  horrid  acts,  I  leave  Minos  to  judge ;  but  what  excuse 
can  the  Englishmcm  plead  1  The  custom  of  duelling  ?  An 
excuse  this,  that  in  these  regions  cannot  avail.  The  spirit 
that  made  him  draw  his  sword  in  the  combat  against  his 
friend,  is  not  tlie  spirit  of  honour ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  fu- 
ries, of  Alecto  herself.  To  her  he  must  go,  for  she  has  long 
dwelt  in  liis  merciless  bosom. 

Savage.  If  he  is  to  be  punished,  turn  him  over  to  me.  I 
understand  the  art  of  tormenting.  Sirrah,*  I  begin  with 
this  kick,  as  a  tribute  to  your  boasted  honour.  Get  you  ii|to 
thje  Ijoat,  or  I  will  give  you  another.  I  am  impatient  to  have 
you  condemned. 

Duellist,  Oh  my  honour,  my  honour,  to  what  infamy  art 
thou  fallen ! 


LESSON  XXXIV. 

21ie  Mice. — Fenelon. 

A  HOUSE,  weary  of  living  in  the  continual  alarm  attendant 
on  the  carnage  committed  among  her  nation  by  MiHs  and 
RodilarduSf  thus  addressed  herself  to  the  tenant  of  a  hole 
Dear  her  own. 

^  An  excellent  thought  has  just  come  into  my  head  :^I 

*  Prmumtkced  Sarrah. 
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read  in  some  book  which  L  gnawed  a  few  days  ago,  that 
there  is  a  fine  country,  called  the  Indies,  in  which  mice  are 
in  much  greater  security  than  here.  In  that  region,  the 
sages  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  mouse  has  been  that  of  a 
king,  a  great  captain,  ot  some  wonderful  saint,  and  that  after 
death  it  will  probably  enter  the  body  of  a  beautiftd  \toman 
or  mighty  potentate.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  is  Called 
metempsychosis.  Under  this  idea,  they  treat  all  animals 
with  paternal  charity,  and  build  and  6ndoi^  hospitals  for 
mice,  where  they  ar6  fed  like  people  of  consequence.  Come 
then,  my  good  ^ster,  l6t  i^s  hapten  to  a  country,  the  customs 
of  which  are  so  excellent,  and  where  justice  is  done  t6  Our 
merits,"  Her  neighbour  replied,  "  But,  sister,  do  not  cittB 
enter  these  hospitals  1  if  they  do,  metempsychosis  must  t^e 
plaee  very  soon,  and  in  great  litimbers ;  and  a  talon  o^  it 
tooth  might  make  a  fakir,  or  a  king  i  a  miracle  we  can  rery 
well  do  without."  "Do  not  fear,"  ^d  the  first  mouse,  "in 
these  countries  order  is  completely  established ;  the  cats 
have  their  houses  as  well  as  we  ours,  atid  they  have  their 
hospitals  for  the  sick  sepalrate  from  ours."  After  this  con- 
Tersation,  our  two  mice  set  out  together,  contriving  the  even- 
ing before  she  set  sail,  to  creep  along  the  cordage  of  a  vessel 
that  was  to  make  a  long  voyage. 

They  got  under  weigh,  and  were  enraptured  with  the 
sight  of  the  sea,  which  took  them  from  the  abominable  shores 
on  which  cats  exercise  their  tyranny.  The  sail  t^s  pleas- 
ant, and  they  reached  Surat,  not  like  merchants,  to  acquire 
riches,  but  to  receive  good  treatment  from  the  Hindoos. 
They  had  scarcely  entered  one  of  the  houses  fitted  up  for 
mice,  when  they  aspired  to  the  best  accommodation.  One 
of  them  pretended  to  recollect  having  formerly  been  a  Bra- 
min  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  other  protested  that 
she  had  been  a  fine  lady  of  the  same  country,  with  long 
ears ;  but  they  displayed  so  much  impertinence,  that  the 
Indian  mice  lost  all  patience.  A  civil  \^ar  commenced,  and 
no  qimrter  was  given  to  the  two  Franks  who  pretended  to 
impose  laws  on  the  others  ;  when,  instead  of  being  eaten  by 
cfits,  they  were  strangled  by  their  own  brethren.  From  this 
it  is  evident,  that  it  is  useless  to  go  far  in  search  of  safety  ; 
as,  if  we  are  not  modest  and  wise,  we  only  go  into  danger  ; 
and  if  we  are  so,  we  may  be  secure  at  home. 
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LESSON  XXXY. 

The  Lord  and  the  Judge, — ^Lomonosot.* 

The  God  of  gods  stood  up-— stood  up  to  trj 

Tlie  assembled  gods  of  earth*     '*  How  long/'  he  said^ 

"  How  long  will  je  protect  impietj, 

And  let  the  vile  one  raise  bis  daring  head  1 

'Tis  yours  my  laws  to  justify — ^redress 
All  wrong, 'however  high  the  wronger  be ; 
Nor  leave  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
To  the  cold  world's  uncertain  sympathy. 

'Tis  yours  to  guard  the  steps  of  innocence^ 
To  shield  the  naked  head  of  misery ; 
Be  'gainst  the  strong,  the  helpless  one's  defence^ 
And  the  poor  prisoner  from  his  chains  to  free." 

They  hear  not — see  not — know  not — for  their  eyes 
Are  covered  with  thick  mists — ^they  wiU  not  see : 
The  sick  earth  groans  with  man's  iniquities^ 
And  heaven  is  tired  with  man's  perversity. 

Gods  of  the  earth !  ye  Kings !  who  answer  not 
To  man  for  your  misdeeds,  and  vainly  think 
There's  none  to  judge  you : — ^know,  like  ours,  your  lot 
Is  pain  and  death : — ye  'stand  on  judgement's  brink* 

And  ye  like  fading  autumn-leaves  will  fall ; 
Your  throne  but  dust — ^your  empire  but  a  grave — 
Your  martial  pomp  a  black  funereal  pall — 
Your  palace  trampled  by  your  meanest  slave. 

God  of  the  righteous  !  0  our  God  !  arise, 
O  hear  the  prayer  thy  lowly  servants  bring : 
Judge,  punish,  scatter,  Lord  !  thy  enemies, 
And  be  alone  earth's  universal  king. 


LESSON  XXXVI. 

The  House-builder. — ^Khemnitzer.* 

Whate'er  thou  purpose^t  to  do, 
With  an  unwearied  zeal  pursue ; 
To-day  is  thine — improve  to-day. 
Nor  trust  to-morrow's  distant  ray. 

*  From  Bowring^s  Specimens  of  Russian  Poets. 
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read  in  some  book  which  I  gnawed  a  few  days  ago,  that 
there  is  a  fine  country,  called  the  Indies,  in  which  mice  are 
in  much  greater  security  than  here.  In  that  region,  the 
sages  believe  that  the  soul  of  a  mouse  has  been  that  of  a 
king,  a  great  captain,  oi'  some  wonderful  saint,  and  that  after 
death  it  will  probably  enter  the  body  of  a  beautiful  \toman 
or  mighty  potentate.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  is  (Called 
metempsychosis.  Under  this  idea,  they  treat  all  animals 
with  paternal  charity,  and  build  and  6ndolt  hospitals  for 
mice,  where  they  are  fed  like  people  of  consequence.  Come 
then,  my  good  lister,  l6t  lis  hapten  to  a  country,  the  customs 
of  which  are  so  excellent,  and  where  justice  li  done  t6  6ur 
merits,"  Her  neighbour  replied,  "  But,  sister,  do  not  citts 
enter  these  hospitsds  1  if  they  do,  metempsychosis  must  t^e 
plaee  very  soon,  and  in  great  ntnnbers ;  and  a  talon  or  A 
tooth  might  make  a  fakir,  or  a  king  ^  a  miracle  we  can  very 
well  do  without."  "  Do  not  fear,"  ^id  the  first  monse,  "  in 
thes&  countries  order  is  completely  established ;  the  cats 
have  their  houses  as  well  as  we  ours,  atid  they  have  their 
hospitals  for  the  sick  separate  from  ours."  After  this  con- 
versation, our  two  mice  set  out  together,  contriving  the  even- 
ing before  she  set  sail,  to  creep  along  the  cordage  of  a  vessel 
that  was  to  make  a  long  voyage.  > 

They  got  under  weigh,  and  were  enraptured  with  the 
sight  of  the  sea,  which  took  them  from  the  abominable  shores 
on  which  cats  exercise  their  tyranny.  The  sail  ytss  pleas- 
ant, and  they  reached  Surat,  not  like  merchants,  to  acquire 
riches,  but  to  receive  good  treatment  from  the  Hindoos. 
They  had  scarcely  entered  one  of  the  houses  fitted  up  for 
mice,  when  they  aspired  to  the  best  accommodation.  One 
of  them  pretended  to  recollect  having  formerly  been  a  Bra- 
min  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  other  protested  that 
she  had  been  a  fine  lady  of  the  same  country,  with  long 
ears ;  but  they  displayed  so  much  impertinence,  that  the 
Indian  mice  lost  all  patience.  A  civil  \var  commenced,  and 
no  quarter  was  given  to  the  two  Franks  who  pretended  to 
impose  laws  on  the  others  ;  when,  instead  of  being  paten  by 
cfits,  they  were  strangled  by  their  own  brethren.  From  this 
it  is  evident,  that  it  is  useless  to  go  far  in  search  of  safety ; 
as,  if  we  are  not  modest  and  wise,  we  only  go  into  dangef ; 
and  if  we  are  so,  we  may  be  secure  at  home. 
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LESSON  XXXY. 

The  Lord  and  the  Judge. — Lomonosot.* 

The  God  of  gods  stood  ap— stood  up  to  trj 

The  assembled  gods  of  earth.     '*  How  long,"  he  said, 

"  How  long  will  ye  protect  impietj. 

And  let  the  vile  one  raise  bis  daring  head  1 

'Tis  yours  my  laws  to  justify — ^redress 
All  wrong,  however  high  the  wronger  be ; 
Nor  leave  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
To  the  cold  world's  uncertain  sympathy. 

*Ti8  yours  to  guard  the  steps  of  innocence. 
To  shield  the  naked  head  of  misery ; 
Be  'gainst  the  strong,  the  helpless  one's  defence, 
And  the  poor  prisoner  from  his  chains  to  free." 

They  hear  not-nsee  not — know  not — ^for  their  eyes 
Are  covered  with  thick  mists — they  toiU  not  see : 
The  sick  earth  groans  with  man's  iniquities, 
And  heaven  is  tired  with  man's  perversity. 

Gods  of  the  earth !  ye  Kings !  who  answer  not 
To  man  for  your  misdeeds,  and  vainly  think 
There's  none  to  judge  you : — know,  like  ours,  your  lot 
Is  pain  and  death : — ye  'stand  on  judgement's  brink* 

And  ye  like  fading  autumn-leaves  will  fall ; 
Your  throne  but  dust — ^your  empire  but  a  grave — 
Your  martial  pomp  a  black  funereal  pall — 
Your  palace  trampled  by  your  meanest  slave. 

God  of  the  righteous  !  0  our  God  !  arise, 
O  hear  the  prayer  thy  lowly  servants  bring : 
Judge,  punish,  scatter,  Lord  !  thy  enemies. 
And  be  alone  earth's  universal  king. 


LESSON  XXXVI. 

The  House-builder. — ^Khemnitzer.* 

Whate'er  thou  purpose^t  to  do. 
With  an  unwearied  zeal  pursue ; 
To-day  is  thine— improve  to-day. 
Nor  trust  to-morrow's  distant  ray. 

*  From  Bawring^B  Specimens  of  RusBianPoetft. 
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A  certain  man  a  house  would  build  ; 

The  place  is  with  materials  filled ; 

And  every  thing  is  ready  there — 

Is  it  a  difficult  affair  ? 

Yes  !  till  you  fix  the  corner-stone ; 

It  wont  erect  itself  alone. 

Day  rolls  on  day,  and  year  on  year, 

And  nothing  yet  is  done — 

There's  always  something  to  delay 

The  business  to  another  day. 

And  thus  in  silent  waiting  stood 
The  piles  of  stone  and  piles  of  wood ; 
Till  Death,  who  in  his  vast  affairs 
Ne'er  puts  things  off — as  men  in  theitiS— 
And  thus,  if  I  the  truth  must  tell. 
Does  his  yrovk  finally  and  well — 
Winked  at  our  hero  as  he  past, 
**  Your  house  is  finished,  Sir,  at  last ; 
A  narrower  house — a  house  of  clay— 
Your  palace  for  dnother  day  /" 


LESSON  XXXVII. 

Hope  triumphant  in  death, — Campbell. 

Unfading  Hope  !  when  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dUst  return, 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour ! 
Oh  !  then  thy  kingdom  comes,  Immortal  Power ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  ! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin ! 
And  all  the  Phoenix  spirit  burns  within  ! 

Oh  !  deep-enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 
The  da\cn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes  ! 
Yet  half  I  hear  the  parting  spirit  sigh, 
It  is  a  dread  and  awful  thing  to  die ! 
Mysterious  worlds,, untravelled  by  the  sun  ! 
THiere  Time's  far-wandering  tide  has  never  run, 
From  your  unfathomed  shades,  and  viewless  spheres, 
A  warning  comes,  unheard  \>y  o\\i«t  e«t%. 
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Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long  and  loud, 
Like  Sinai's  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud !  v 

While  Nature  hears,  with  terrour-mingled  trust, 
The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabrick  to  the  dust ; 
And,  like  the  trembling  Hebrew,  when  he  trod 
The  roaring  waves,  and  called  upon  his  God, 
With  mortd  terrours  clouds  immortal  bliss. 
And  shrieks,  and  hovers  o'er  the  dark  abjss ! 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awdie,  arise,  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb  ! 
Melt,  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roil 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul ! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-ey'd  herald  of  Dismay,. 
Chas'd  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  d^y ! 
The  strife  is  o'er — ^the  pangs  of  Nature  close. 
And  life's  last  rapture  triumphs  o'er  her  woef* 
Hark  !  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 
The  noon  of  Heaven,  undazzled  by  the  blaze. 
On  Heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  the  sky. 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody ; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem  sent  to  hail 
Bethlehem's  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
When  Jordan  hush'd  his  waves,  and  midnight  still 
Watch'd  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill ! 

Soul  of  the  just !  companion  of  the  dead  !■ 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled  1 
Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes, 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he  rose ; 
Doom'd  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  burn. 
And  doom'd,  like  thee,  to  travel,  and  return. — 
Hark  !  from  the  world's  exploding  centre  driven, 
With  sounds  that  shook  the  firmament  of  Heaven, 
Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far, 
On  bickering  wheels,  and  adamantine  car  ; 
From  planet  wliirl'd  to  planet  more  remote, 
He  visits  realms  beyond  the  reach  of  thought ; 
But,  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course  is  run, 
Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the  sun ! 
So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurl'd 
Her  trembling  winffs,  emerging  from  the  world  ; 
And,  o'er  the  path  by  mortal  never  trod, 
Sprung  to  her  sourcer  the  bosom  of  her  God\ 
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LSssoN  xxxvra. 

Lhw  written  during  a  tkundpr  storm. — ^Dmitrii&v.* 

* 

It  thunders  !  Sons  of  dust,  in  reverence  bow  ! 
Ancient  of  days  !  Tliou  spediest  from  above  : 
Thy  right  hand  wields  the  bolt  of  terrour  now  ; 
«        That  hand  which  scatters  peace  and  joy  and  love* 
Almighty  !  trembling  like  a  timid  child, 
I  hear  thy  awfid  voice — alarmed — ^afraid — 
I  see  the  flashes  of  thy  lightning  wild, 
And  in  the  very  grave  would  hide  my  head. 


Lord  !  what  is  man  1    Up  to  the  sun  he  flie 
Or  feebly  wanders  through  earth's  vale  of  dust . 
l^re  is  he  lost  midst  heaven's  high  mysteries. 
And  here  in  errour  and  in  darkness  lost : 
Beneath  the  storm-clouds,  on  life's  raging  sea. 
Like  a  poor  sailor — by  the  tempest  tost 
In  «  frail  bark — the  sport  of  destiny, 
He  sleeps-— and  dashes  on  the  rocky  coast* 

Thou  breathest ; — and  the  obedient  storm  is  still : 
Thou  speakest ; — silent  the  submissive  wave  : 
Man's  shattered  ship  the  rushing  waters  fill. 
And  the  hush'd  billows  roll  across  his  grave. 
Sourceless  and  endless  God  !  compared  with  Thee, 
Life  is  a  shadowy,  momentary  dream  : 
And  time,  when  viewed  through  Thy  eternity, 
Less  than  the  mote  of  morning's  golden  beam. 


LESSON  XXXIX. 

Interview  between  Waverley  cmd  Fergus  Mac^Ivor,  at  CarUsk% 
previous  to- the  execution  of  the  latter. — ^Waverlby. 

After  a  sleepless  night,  the  first  dawn  of  morning  found 
Waverley  on  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the  old  Gothick  gate 
lof  Carlisle  castle.  But  he  paced  it  long  in  every  direction, 
before  the  hour  when,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  garri- 
son, the  gates  were  opened,  and  the  drawbridge  lowered* 
He  produced  his  order  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  was 
admitted.    The  place  of  Fergus's  confinement  was  a  gloomy 

*  BowringH  SpeoimeM  of  Bnt»\«a  Poets. 
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and  vaulted  apartment  in  the  central  part  ot  the  castle ;  a 
huge  old  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  sur- 
rounded, by  outworks,  seemingly  of  Henry  VIII's  lime,  or 
somewhat  later.  The  grating  of  the  huge  oldrfashioned 
bars  and  bolts,  withdrawn  fqr  the  purpose  of  admitting  Ed» 
ward,  was  answered  by  the  clash  of  chains,  as  the  unfor* 
tunate  cliieftain,  strongly  and  heavily  fettered,  shuffled 
along  the  stone  floor  of  his  prison,  to  fling  himself  into  his 
friend's  arms. 

'*  My  dear  Edward,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  and  even  cheerful 
voice,  *'  this  is  truly  kind.     I  heard  of  your  approaching 
Imppiness  with  the  highest  pleasure;  and  how  does  Rose? 
and  how  is  our  old  whimsical  friend  the  Baron  ?     Well,  I 
am  sure,  &em  your  looks — and  how  will  yod  settle  prece- 
dence between  the  three  ermines  passant,  and  the  bear  and 
boot-jack  1" — "  How,  O  how,  my  dear  Fergus,  can  you  talk 
of  such  things  at  such  a  moment  1" — "  Why,  we  have  en- 
tered  Carlisle  with  happier  auspices,  to  be  sure — on  the 
16th  of  November  last,  for  example,  when  we  marched  in, 
side  by  side,  and  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  these  ancient 
towers.     But  1  am  no  boy,  to  sit  down  and  weep  because 
the  luck  has  gone  against  me.     I  knew  the  stake  which  I 
risked  ;  we  played  the  game  boldly,  and  the  forfeit  shall  be 
paid  manUdly. 

**  You  are  rich,"  he  continued,  **  Waverley,  and  you  are 
generous ;  when  you  hear  of  these  poor  Mac-Ivors  being 
distressed  about  their  miserable  possessions  by  some  harsh 
overseer  or  agent  of  govemmert,  remember  you  have  worn 
their  tartan,  and  are  an  adopted  son  of  their  race.     The 
Baron,  who  knows  our  manners,  and  lives  near  our  coifntry, 
will  apprize  you  of  the  time  and  means  to  be  their  protect- 
or.    Will  you  promise  this  to  the  last  Vich   Ian  Vohr  ?" — 
Edward,  as  may  well  be  believed,  pledged  his  word  ;  which 
afterwards  he  so  amply  redeemed,  that  his   memory  still 
lives  in  these  glens  by  tlie  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  Sons 
of  Ivor. — "Would   to  God,"  continued  the  chieftain,  **I 
could  bequeath  to  you  my  rights  to  the  love  and  obedience 
of  this  primitive  and  brave  race  :  or  at  least,  as  I  have  striv- 
en to  do,  persuade  poor  Evan  to  accept  of  his  life  upon  their 
terms  ;  and  be  to  you  what  he  has  been  to  me,  the  kindest 
— ^the  bravest— *the  most  devoted " 

The  tears  which  his  own  fate  could  not  draw  forth,  feH 
fast  for  that  of  his  foster-brother.     **  But,"  said  he,  dt^\ti% 
them,  -^^ithat  eaimot  be,     Foii  cannot  be  to  \em  W^  A^"^ 
•  9 
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Vohr ;  and  these  three  magick  words,"  said  he,  half  smiling, 
**  are  the  only  Open  Sesame  to  their  feelings  and  sj  nipa- 
thies ;  and  poor  Evan  must  attend  his  foster-brother  in  death, 
as  he  has  done  through  his  whc.le  lifew" — ''  And  J  'jim  sure,'* 
said  Maccombich,  raising  himself  from  the  floor,  on  wliicb, 
for  fear  of  interrupting  their  conversation,  he  had  lain  so 
still,  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  afiartment,  Edward  was 
not  aware  of  his  presence, — "  1  am  sure  Evan  never  de- 
sired nor  deserved  a  better  end  than  just  to  die  with  his 
Chieftain." 

A  tap  at  the  door  no\v  announced  the  arrival  of  the  priest; 
and  Edward  retired  while  he  administered  to  both  prisoner! 
the  last  rites  of  religion,  in  the  mode  which  the  church  of 
Rome  prescribes.  In  about  an  hour  he  was  re-admitted. 
Soon  after,  a  file  of  soldiers  entered  with  a  blacksmith,  who 
struck  the  fetters  from  the  legs  of  the  ]5risoners.  "  You 
see  the  compliment  they  pay  to  our  Highland  strength  and 
courage ;  we  have  lain  chained  here  like  wild  be&sts,  till 
our  legs  are  cramped  into  palsy;  and  when  they  free  us, 
they  send  six  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  to  prevent  oar 
taking  the  castle  by  storm." 

Shortly  after,  the  drums  of  the  garrison  beat  to  arms. 
*'  This  is  the  last  turn  out,"  said  Fergus,  *'  that  I  shall  hear 
and  obey.  And  now,  my  dear,  dear  Edward,  ero  we  part 
let  us  speak  of  Flora, — a  subject  which  awakes  tlie  ten- 
derest  feeling  that  yet  thrills  within  me." — "  We  part  not 
here  ?"  said  Waverley.  "  O  yes,  we  do,  you  must  t;ome  no 
farther.  Not  that  I  fear  what  is  to  follow  for  myself,"  he 
said  proudly  ;  *'  nature  has  her  tortures  as  vpcU  as  art,  and 
how  happy  should  wc  think  the  man  who  escapes  from  the 
throes  of  a  mortal  and  painful  disorder  in  the  space  of  a 
short  half  hour !  And  this  matter^  spin  it  out  as  they  will, 
cannot  last  longer.  But  what  a  dying  man  can  suffer  firm- 
ly,  may  kill  a  living  friend  to  look  upon. 

"  This  same  law  of  high  treason,"  lie  continued,  with  as* 
eonishing  firmness  and  composure,  **  is  one  of  the  biessiAgf, 
Edward,  with  which  your  free  country  has  accommfodated 
poor  old  Scotland :  her  own  jurisprudence,  as  I  have  heard, 
was  much  milder.  But  I  suppose,  one  day  or  other,  when 
♦.here  are  no  longer  any  wild  Highlanders  to  benefit  by  its 
cender  mercies,  they  will  blot  it  from  their  records,  as  lev- 
elling them  with  a  nation  of  cannibals.  The  mummery,  too, 
'of  exposing  the  senseless  head !  they  have  not  the  wit  to 
jg^race  mine  with  a  paper  coxoiiel\  thece  would  be  some 
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•atire  in  that,  Edward.  I  hope  they  will  set  it  on  the  Scotch 
^te  though,  that  1  maj  look,  even  after  death,  to  the  blue 
hills  of  my  own  country,  that  I  love  so  dearly !" 

A  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  feet,  was 
now  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle. — An  officer  ap-> 
peared,  and  intimated  that  the  high  sheriff  and  his  attendants 
waited  before  the  gate  of  the  castle,  to  claim  the  bodies  of 
Fergus  Mac-Ivor  and  Evan  Macconibich  :  "  I  come,"  said 
Fergus.  Accordingly,  supporting  Edward  by  the  ann,  and 
followed  by  Evan  Dhu  and  the  priest,  he  moved  down  the 
stairs  of  the  tower,  the  soldiers  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
court  was  occupied  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  a  battalr 
ion  of  infantry,  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square. 

Within  their  ranks  was  the  sledge  or  hurdle,  on  which  tho 
prisoners  were  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Carlisle.  It  was  painted  black,  and 
drawn  by  a  white  horse.  At  one  end  of  the  vehicle  sat  the 
executioner,  a  horrid  looking  fellow,  as  beseemed  liis  trade, 
with  the  broad  axe  in  his  hand  ;  at  the  other  end,  next  the 
horse,  was  an  empty  seat  for  two  persons.  Through  the 
deep  and  dark  Gotliick  archwciy  that  opened  on  the  draw- 
bridge, were  seen  on  horseback  the  high  sheriff  and  his  at- 
tendants, whom  the  etiquette  betwixt  the  civil  and  military 
power  did  not  permit  to  come  farther. 

"This  is  well  got  up  for  a  closing  scene,"  said  Fergus, 
smiling  disdainfully  as  he  gazed  around  upon  the  apparatus 
of  terrour.  Evan  Dhu  exclaimed  with  some  eagerness,  after 
looking  at  the  dragoons,  *'  These  are  the  very  chields  that 
gn Hopped  off  at  Gladsmuir  ere  we  could  kill  a  dozen  of 
them.  They  look  bold  enough  now,  however."  The  priest 
entreated  him  to  be  silent. 

The  sledsre  now  approached,  and  Fergus  turning  round 
embraced  Waverley,  kissed  him  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
Olid  stepped  nimbly  into  his  place.  Evan  sat  down  by  his 
side.  The  priest  was  to  follow  in  a  carriage  belonging  to 
his  patron,  the  Catholick  gentleman  at  whose  house  Flora 
resided.  As  Fergus  waved  his  hand  to  Edward,  the  rank»^ 
closed  around  the  sledge,  and  the  whole  procession  begun 
to  move  forward. 

Tliere  was  a  momentary  stop  at  the  gateway,  while  the 
goyernour  of  the  castle  and  the  high  sheriff  went  through  a 
•liorl  ceremony,  the  military  officer  there  delivering  over 
tlie  persons  of  the  criminals  to  the  civil  power.  "  (rod  save 
King  Oeorge  !*'  said  the  high  sheriff.     When  tVie  iotvwiVvVl 
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concluded,  Fergas  stood  ^rect  in  the  sledge,  and  with  a  firm 
t^kd  steady  voice  replied,  '*  God  save  King  Jcatus  V*  These 
were  the  last  words  which  Waverlej  heard  him  speak. 

The  procession  resumed  its  march,  and  the  sledge  van- 
ished from  beneath  the  portal,  under  wliich  it  had  stopped 
for  an  instant.  The  dead  march,  as  it  is  called,  was  in- 
stantly heard  ;  and  its  melancholy  sounds  were  mingled 
with  those  of  a  muffled  peal,  tolled  from  the  neighbouring 
cathedral.  The  sound  of  the  military  musick  died  away  as 
the  procession  moved  on ;  the  sullen  clang  of  the  bells  was 
soon  heard  to  sound  alone. 

The  last  6f  the  soldiers  had  now  disappeared  from  under 
the  vaulted  archway  through  which  they  had  been  fihng  for 
several  minutes ;  the  court-yard  was  now  totally  empty,  but 
Waverley  still  stood  there  as  if  stupified,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  dark  pass  where  he  had  so  lately  seen  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  friend. — At  length,  a  female  servant  of  the 
govcrnour,  struck  witli  surprise  and  compassion  at  the  stu- 
pified misery  which  his  countenance  expressed,  asked  him 
if  he  would  not  walk  into  her  master's  house  and  sit  down  ! 
She  was  obliged  to  repeat  her  question  twice  ere  he  com- 
prehended her ;  but  at  length  it  recalled  him  to  himself.— 
DecUning  the  courtesy,  by  a  hasty  gesture,  he  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  eyes,  and,  leaving  the  castle,  walked  as  swifUy 
as  he  could  through  the  empty  streets,  till  he  regained 
his  inn ;  then  threw  himself  into  an  apartment  and  bolted 
the  door. 

In  about  an  hour  and  an  half,  which  seemed  an  age  of  un- 
utterable suspense,  the  sound  of  the  drums  and  fifes,  per^ 
forming  a  lively  air,  and  the  confiised  murmur  of  the  crowd 
which  now  filled  the  streets,  so  lately  deserted,  apprised 
him  that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  military  and  populace 
were  returning  from  the  dreadful  scene.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  his  sensations. 


LESSON  XL. 

Egyptian  Mummies^  Tomhs,  and  Manners. — Belzoni. 

GouRNou  is  a  tract  of  rocks,  about  two  miles  in  length,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lybian  mountains,  on  the  west  of  ThebeSi 
and  was  the  burial-place  of  the  great  city  of  a  hundred 
gatcB^    Eyery  part  of  these  rocks  is  cut  out  by  art,  in  xh» 
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form  of  large  and  fmall  chambers,  each  of  which  has  its 
separate  entiance  ;  and,  though  thej  are  ver j  close  to  each 
other,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any  interiour  communi- 
cation from  one  to  another.  I  can  truly  say,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  give  any  description  sufficient  to  convey  the  smallest 
idea  of  those  subterranean  abodes  .and  their  inhabitants. 
There  are  no  sepulchres  in  any  part  of  the  world  like  them  ; 
there  are  no  excavations,  or  mines,  that  can  be  compared  to 
these  truly  astonishing  places ;  and  no  exact  description  can 
be  given  of  their  interiour,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  visits 
ing  these  recesses.  The  inconveniency  of  entering  into 
them  is  such,  that  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  support  the 
exertion. 

A  traveller  is  generally  satisfied  when  he  has  seen  the 
large  hall,  the  gallery,  the  staircase,  and  as  far  as  he  can 
conveniently  go :  besides,  he  is  taken  up  with  the  strange 
works  he  observes  cut  in  various  places,  and  painted  on  each 
side  of  the  walls ;  so  that  when  he  comes  to  a  narrow  and 
difficult  passage,  or  a  descent  to  the  bottom  of  a  well  or 
cavity,  he  declines  taking  such  trouble,  naturally  suppos- 
ing that  he  cannot  see  in  these  abyssrs  any  thing  so  mag- 
nificent as  what  he  sees  above,  and  consequently  deeming 
it  useless  to  proceed  any  farther. 

Of  some  of  these  tombs  many  persons  could  not  withstand 
tlie  suffocating  air,  which  often  causes  fainting.  A  vast  quan- 
tity of  dust  rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  into  the  throat  and 
nostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a  degree* 
that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it,  and  the 
strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is  not  all ;  the  entry 
or  passage  where  the  bodies  are,  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  the  falling  of  the  sand  from  the  upper  part  or  ceiling  of 
the  passage  causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  up.  In  some  places 
there  is  not  more  than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  leQ,  which  you 
must  contrive  to  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture  like  a 
snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass. 

Afler  getting  through  these  passages,  some  of  them  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  long,  you  generally  find  a  more  com>- 
modious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a  place 
of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all 
directions  ;  which,  previous  to  my  being  accustomed  to  the 
sight,  impressed  me  with  horrour.  The  blackness  of  the  wall) 
the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of 
air,  the  different  objects  that  surrounded  me,  seeming  to 

converse  with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with  tUe  casid\^%^x 

9* 
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torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and  covered  "with  dust,  them- 
selves resembling  living  mummies,  ubsolutely  foi^neil  a  scenfe' 
that  cannot  be  described.  In  such  a  situation  1  found  my- 
self  several  times,  and  often  returned  exhausted  and  faint- 
ing, till  at  last  1  became  inured  to  it,  and  indifferent  to  what 
I  suffered,  except  from  the  dust,  which  never  failed  to  choke 
my  throat  and  no^e  ;  and  though,  fortunately,  1  am  desti- 
tuto  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  I  r  ould  taste  that  the  mum- 
mies were  rather  ^inpleasant  to  swallow. 

After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such  a  place,  through 
a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  throe  hundred,  or  perhaps  six 
hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  1  sought  a  resting-place, 
found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  my  weight  bore 
on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  like  a  band-box.  I 
naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  weight* 
but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sank  altogether 
among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags, 
and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept  me  mo- 
tionless for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided 
again.  I  could  not  remove  from  the  j)Iace,  however^  with- 
out increasing  it,  and  every  step  1  took  I  crushed  a  mummy 
in  some  part  or  other. 

Once  I  was  conducted  from  such  a  place  to  another  re- 
siembUng  it,  through  a  passage  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  no  wider  than  what  a  body  could  be  forced 
through.  It  was  choked  with  mummies,  and  I  could  not 
pass  without  putting  my  face  in  contact  with  that  of  some 
decayed  Egyptian ;  but  as  the  passage  inclined  dowAva^ds, 
my  own  weight  helped  me  on  ;  however,  I  could  not  avoid 
being  covered  with  bones,  legs,  arms,  and  heads,  rolling 
from  above.  Thus  1  proceeded  from  one  cave  to  another, 
all  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in  various  ways,  some  standing, 
some  lying,  and  some  on  their  heads. 

The  purpose  of  my  researches  was  to  rob  the  Egyptiam 
of  their  papyri ;  of  which  I  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space  above  the  knees,  or 
on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the  numerous  folds  of  cloth  that 
envelop  the  mummy.  The  people  of  Gournou,  who  make 
a  trade  of  antiquities  of  this  sort,  are  very  jealous  of  stran- 
gers, and  keep  them  as  secret  as  possible ;  deceiving  travel- 
lers, by  pretendu^g  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  th^ 
pits,  when  they  are  scarcely  at  the  entrance.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  must  not  omit,  that  among  these  tombs  we  saw  some 
which  contained  the  mummies  of  animals  irtcrmixed  wit^ 
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haman  bodies.     There  were  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  monkejs, 
foxes,  bats,  crocodiles,  fishes,  and  birds  io  them :  tdo's  often 
occur  ;  and  one  tomb  was  filled  with  nothing  but  cats,  care- 
full/  folded  in  red  and  white  linen,  the  head  corered  bj  a 
mask  representing  tlie  cat,  and  made  of  the  same  linen.    I 
have  opened  all  these  sorts  of  animals.     Of  the  bull,  the 
calf,  and  the  sheep,  there  is  no  part  but  the  head  ni^hich  it 
covered  with  linen,  and  the  horns  project  out  of  the  cloth  ; 
the  rest  of  the  body  lieing  represented  by  two  pieces  of 
wood^  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  long,  in  a    hor- 
izontal direction,  at  the  end  of  which  was  another,  placed 
perpendicularly,  two  feet  high,  to  form  the  breast  of  the 
animal.     Th^  calves  and  sheep  are  of  the  same  stru'jtiire, 
and  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulls.     The  monkey  ij  in  its 
full  form,  in  a  sitting  posture.     The  fox  is  squeezed  up  by 
tlie  bandages,  but  in  some  measure  the  shape  of  the  head  is 
kept  perfect.     The  crocodile  is  left  in  its  own  shape,  and 
ajfter  being  well  bound  round  with  linen,  the  eyes  and  mouth 
are  painted  on  this  covering.     The  birds  are  squeezed  to- 
gether, and  lose  their  shape,  except  the  ibis,  which  is  fonnd 
like  a  fowl  ready  to  be  cooked,  and  bound  round  with  linen 
like  all  the  rest.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  next  sort  of  mummy  that  drew  my  attention,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  with  reason  conclude  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  prests.  They  are  folded  in  a  manner  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  others,  and  so  carefully  executed,  oa  to  show 
the  great  respect  paid  to  those  personages.  The  bandages 
are  stripes  of  red  and  white  linen  intermixed,  covering  the 
whole  body,  and  producing  a  curious  effect  from  the  two 
colours.  The  arms  and  legs  are  not  enclosed  in  the  same 
envelope  with  the  body,  as  in  the  common  mode,  but  are 
bandaged  separately,  even  the  fingers  and  toes  being  pre- 
served distinct.  They  have  sandals  of  painted  leather  on 
their  feet,  and  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  wrists.  They 
are  always  found  with  the  arms  across  the  breast,  but  not 
pressing  it ;  and  though  the  body  is  bound  with  such  a  quan- 
tity of  Unen,  the  shape  of  the  person  is  carefully  preserved 
in  every  limb.  The  cases  in  which  mummies  of  this  sort 
are  found,  are  somewhat  better  executed,  and  1  have  seen 
one  that  had  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  of  enamel,  beautifully 
executed  in  imitation  of  natuie.  *  *  * 

The  dwelling-place  of  the  natives  is  generally  in  the  pas- 
sages, betv^en  the  first  and  second  entrance  into  a  tomb. 
The  wails  and  the  roof  are  as  black  as  any  chimney.    ThiQ 
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uiner  door  is  closed  up  with  mudy  except  a  small  ap^erture 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  crawl  through.  Within  this  place  the 
sheep  are  kept  at  night,  ^  and  occasionally  accompany  their 
masters  in  theif  yocal  concert.  Over  the  door-way  there 
are  always  some  half-broken  Egyptian  figures,  and  the  two 
foxes,  the  usual  guardians  of  burial-places.  A  small  lamp, 
kept  alive  by  fat  from  the  sheep,  or  rancid  oil,  is  placed  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall,  and  a  mat  is  spread  on  the  ground ;  and 
this  formed  the  grand  divan'  wherever  1  was. 

There  the  people  assembled  round  me,  their  conversation 
turning  wholly  on  antiquities.  Such  a  one  had  found  such 
a  thing,  and  another  had  discovered  a  tomb.  Various  articles 
were  brought  to  sell  to  me,  and  sometimes  I  had  reason  to 
rejoice  at  having  stayed  there.  I  was  sure  of  a  supper  of 
milk  and  bread  served  in  a  wooden  bowl  ;  but  whenever 
they  supposed  1  should  stay  all  night,  they  always  killed  a 
couple  of  fowls  for  me,  which  were  baked  in  a  small  oven 
heated  with  pieces  of  mummy  cases,  and  sometimes  with 
tlie  bones  and  rags  of  the  mummies  themselves.  It  Is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  sit  down  near  fragments  of  bones :  hands, 
feet,  or  skulls,  are  of^en  in  the  way  ;  for  these  people  are 
so  accustomed  to  be  among  the  mummies,  that  they  think 
no  more  of  sitting  on  them  than  on  the  skins  of  their  dead 
calves.  I  also  became  indifferent  about  them  at  last,  and 
would  have  slept  in  a  mummy  pit  as  readily  as  out  of  it. 

Here  they  appear  to  be  contented.  The  labourer  comes 
home  in  the  evening,  seats  himself  near  his  cave,  smokes 
his  pipe  with  his  companions,  and  taJks  of  the  last  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  its  products,  and  what  the  ensuing  season 
is  likely  to  be.  His  old  wife  brings  him  the  usual  bowl  of 
lentils  and  bread  moistened  with  water  and  salt,  and  (when 
she  can  add  a  little  butter)  it  is  a  feast.  Knowing  nothing 
beyond  tliis,  he  is  happy.  The  young  man's  chief  business 
is  to  accumulate  the  amazing  sum  of  a  hundred  piastres 
(eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents,)  to  buy  himself  a  wife,  and  to 
make  a  feast  on  the  wedding-day. 

If  lie  have  any  cliildren,  they  want  no  clothing:  he  leaves 
them  to  themselves  till  mother  Nature  pleases  to  teach  them 
to  work,  to  gain  money  enough  to  buy  a  shirt  or  some  other 
rag  to  cover  themselves ;  for  while  they  are  children  they 
are  generally  naked  or  covered  with  rags.  The  parents 
are  roguishly  cunning,  and  the  cliildren  are  schooled  by 
their  example,  so  that  it.  becomes  a  matter  of  course  to 
cheat  sf  rangers.    Would  any  one  believe  that,  in  such  a 
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ftate  of  life,  luxury  and  ambition  exist  ?  If  any  woman  be 
destitute  of  jewels,  she  is  poor,  and  looks  with  envy  on  one 
more  fortunate  than  herself,  who  perhaps  has  the  worth  of 
half  a  crown  round  her  neck ;  and  she  who  has  a  few  glass 
beads,  or  some  sort  of  coarse  coral,  a  couple  of  silrer 
brooches,  or  rings  on  her  arms  and  legs,  is  considered  as 
tnily  rich  and  great.  Some  of  them  are  as  complete  co- 
quettes in  their  way  as  any  to  be  seen  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe. 

When  a  young  man  wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  intended  bride,  and  agrees  with  him  what  he  is 
to  pay  for  her.  This  being  settled,  so  much  money  is  to  be 
spent  on  the  wedding-day  feast.  To  set  up  housekeeping 
nothing  is  requisite  but  two  or  three  earthen  pots,  a  stone 
to  grind  meal,  and  a  mat,  which  is  the  bed.  The  spouse 
has  a  gown  and  jewels  of  her  own ;  and,  if  the  bridegroom 
present  her  with  a  pair  of  bracelets  of  silver,  ivOry,  or 
glass,  she  is  happy  and  fortunate  indeed. 

The  house  is  ready,  without  rent  or  taxeef.  No  rain  can 
pass  through  the  roof ;  and  there  is  no  door,  for  there  is  no 
want  of  one,  as  there  is  nothing  to  lose.  They  make  a  kind 
of  box  of  clay  and  straw,  which,  after  two  or  three  days' 
exposure  to  the  sun,  becomes  quite  hard.  It  is  fixed  on  a 
stand,  an  ap  erture  is  left  to  put  all  their  precious  things  into 
it,  and  a  piece  of  mummy-case  forms  the  door.  If  the  house 
does  not  please  them,  they  walk  out  and  enter  another,  as 
there  are  several  hundreds  at  their  command ;  I  might  say 
several  thousands,  but  they  are  not  all  fit  to  receive  in- 
habitants. 
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Address  to  the  Mummy  in  BelzonVs  Exhibition^  London- 

New  Honthly  Magazine. 

And  thou  hast  walk'd  about  (how  strange  a  story !) 
In  Thehes's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous^ 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  i  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  Dummy* 
Tckoa  hast  a  tongue— come  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 
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Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  Mummj  I 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  tlie  moon, 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect. 

To  whom  should  we  assign  the  sphinx's  fame  1 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 

Of  either  Pyramid  that  bears  his  name  1 

Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  t 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  mysteries  of  thy  trade. 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 

In  Memnon's  statue  which  at  sunrise  played  ? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Priest — ^if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain ; — Egyptian  priests  ne'er  owned  their  juggles. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  dofled  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed. 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed* 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  : — 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended. 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutationf  t 

The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  ended  ; 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

March'd  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Onis,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fipar  and  wonder, 

Mlieo  the  gigantick  Memnon  fell  asunder  ? 
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If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  hfe  unfold : — 
A  heart  hits  tlirobli'd  beneath  that  ieatiiern  breaiity 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled : — 
Have  children  climb'd  those  knees,  and  kissed  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  1 

Statue  of  flesh-^immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quitt'st  thy  narrow  bed-. 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presencev 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  Judgement  mornings 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  tliee  with  its  w^^ning-. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure, 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever  ? 
O  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue ;  that  when  both  must  sever. 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume, 
Th'  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 
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Green  River. — Bryant. 

When  breezes  are  soft,  and  skies  are  fair, 
I  steal  an  hour  from  study  and  care, 
And  hie  me  away  to  the  woodland  scene. 
Where  wanders  the  stream  with  waters  of  green> 
As  if  the  bright  fringe  of  herbs  on  its  brink 
Had  given  their  stain  to  the  wave  they  drink. 
And  they,  whose  meadows  it  murmurs  through. 
Have  named  the  stream  from  its  o>vn  fair  hue. 

Yet  pure  its  waters,  its  shallows  are  bright 
With  coloured  pebbles  and  sparkles  of  light. 
And  clear  the^epths  where  the  eddies  play. 
And  dimples  deepen  and  whirl  away ; 
And  the  plane-tree's  speckled  arms  o'ershoot 
The  swifter  current  that  mines  its  root ; 
Through  whose  shifting  leaves,  as  you  walk  the  hiN, 
The  quivering  glimmer  of  sun  and  riW 
With  a  sudden  flash  on  the  eye  is  thrown, 
Like  the  ray  that  streams  from  the  diamond  stone, 
t),  loveliest  there  the  spring  days  com  a. 
With  blossoms,  and  birds,  and  vrHd  bees'  hum ;  ^ 
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The  flowers  of  summer  are  fairest  there, 
And  freshest  the  breeze  of  the  summer  air, 
And  the  swimmer  comes,  in  the  season  of  heat, 
To  bathe  in  those  waters  so  pure  and  sweet. 

Yet,  fair  as  thou  art,  thou  shunnest  to  glide. 
Beautiful  stream  !  by  the  village  side, 
But  windest  away  from  haunts  of  men, 
To  silent  valley,  and  shaded  glen. 
And  forest,  and  meadow,  and  slope  of  hill, 
Around  thee,  are  lonely,  lovely,  and  still. 
Lonely — save  when,  by  thy  rippling  tides, 
From-  thicket  to  thicket  the  angler  glides ; 
Or  the  simpler  comes,  witli  basket  and  book. 
For  herbs  of  power  on  thy  banks  to  look ; 
Or  haply  some  .idle  dreamer  like  me. 
To  wander,  and  muse,  and  gaze  on  thee* 
Still — ^save  the  cliirp  of  birds  that  feed 
On  the  river  cherry  and  seedy  reed  ; 
And  thy  own  wild  musick,  gushing  out 
With  mellow  murmur,  or  fairy  shout. 
From  dawn  to  the  blush  of  another  day. 
Like  traveller  singing  along  his  way. 

That  fairy  musick  1  never  bear. 
Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear. 
And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight, 
Darkened  with  shade,  or  flashing  with  light, 
A  While  o'er  thee,  the  vine  to  its  thicket  ^chngs. 
And  the  zephyr  stoops  to  freshen  his  Wings  ;-— 
Put  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee. 
Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart. 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  pass  into  my  heart ; 
And  I  envy  thy  stream  as  it  glides  along 
Through  its  beautifiil  banks,  in  a  trance  of  song* 
Though  forced  to. drudge  for  the  dr^gs  of  men. 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  the  barbarous  pea, 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd. 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  and  load ; 
I  sometimes  come  to  this  quiet  place. 
To  bi  aathe  the  air  that  ruffles  thy  face. 
And  gh^e  upon  thee  in  srlent  dream ; 
JFor,  in  tnv  lonely  and  lovely  stream. 
An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears 
■'  TLat  won  my  heart  in  my  gr^eener  years* 
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LESSON  XLHI. 

7^  muhud  relation  hettoeen  sleep  and  nighL — PaIet. 

The  relation  of  sleep  to  night  appears  to  have  been  es« 
fonessly  intended  hj  oar  benevolent  Creator,  Two  point9 
are  manifest ;  first,  that  the  animal  frame  requires  sleep  \ 
secondly,  tkat  night  brings  with  it  a  silence,  and  a  cessation 
qf  activity,  which  allow  of  sleep  being  taken  without  inter- 
ruption, and  without  luss.  Animal  existence  is  made  up  ol* 
action  and  slumber  :  nature  has  provided  a  season  for  each^ 
An  animal  which  stood  not  in  need  of  rest,  would  always  live 
in  day-light.  An  animal,  which,  though  made  for  action^ 
and  delighting  in  action,  must  have  its  strength  repaired  by 
deep,  meets,  by  its  constitution^  the  returns  of  day  and 
night.  In  the  human  species,  for  instance,  were  the  bustle, 
the  labour,  the  motion  of  life  upheld  by  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  light,  sleep  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  being  di»« 
tnrbed  by  noise,  and  without  expense  of  that  time  which  the 
eagerness  of  private  interest  would  not  contentedly  resign. 
It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  this  part  of  the  creation,  I  mean 
that  it  is  conformable  to  the  frame  and  wants  of  their  coih 
Btitutioii,  that  nature,  by  the  very  disposition  of  her  ele- 
ments, has  commanded,  as  it  were,  and  imposed  upon  them, 
at  moderate  intervals,  a  general  intermission  of  their  toils^ 
their  occupations,  and  their  pursuits. 

But  it  is  not  for  man,  either  solely  or  principally^  that 
night  is  made,  fnferiour,  but  less  perverted  natures,  taste; 
its  solace,  land  eaqnect  its  return,  with  greater  exactness  and 
advantage  than  he  does*  I  have  often  observed,  and  never 
observed  but  to  admire,  the  satisfaction,  no  less  than  the 
regularity,  with  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  irrational 
world  yield  to  this  soft  necessity,  tliis  grateful  vicissitude  J 
how  comfi^rtably  the  birds  of  the  air,  for  example*  ad-* 
item  tbemselv^es  to  the  repose  of  the  evening ;  with  wU.^^t 
dertnefw  they  resume  the  activity  of  the  day, 

JN^qr  do^s  it  disturb  our  argument  to  confess,  that  certajui 
ipeeie9  of  ^imals  are  in  motion  during  the  ni^ht^  and  .^t 
Tfisjt  in  Ui^  4ay«  With  respect  even  to  them,  ji  is  still  true, 
thai  tlM^re  ia  a  change  of  condition  in  the  animal,  and  anex- 
Umai  i<5hang»  i^orrespouding  with  it.  There  is  ptill  the  re- 
lRt4on»  llHWgb  i|>Y«rted.  The  fact  is,  that  ^  repose  pf 
dAker  mim^fi  .«q^  thf»fle  at  liberty,  find  ijavixes  tijem  to  Iheir 
Wd  fit  ibeir  §9^^*  nim^^ 
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If  the  relation  of  sleep  to  night,  and  in  some  instances, 
its  converse,  be  real,  we  cannot  reflect  without  amazeniem 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  us.  Day  and  nigiit  are 
things  close  to  us ;  the  change  a[>plies  immediately  to  our 
sensations ;  of.'  all  the  phtenomena  of  nature,  it  is  the  most 
obvious,  and  %he  most  familiar  to  our  experience :  but,  in  its 
eause,  it  belongs  to  the  great  motions  which  are  passing  in 
the  heavens.  Whilst  the  earth  glides  round  her  axle,  bhe 
miiiisters  to  the  alternate  necessities  of  the  animals  dwelhng 
upon  her  snrfdce,  at  the  same  time  that  she  obeys  the  infla* 
ence  of  thjse  attractions  which  regulate  the  order  of  manj 
thousand  \i  orlds.  The  relation  therefore  of  sleep  to  night, 
is  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  the  rotation 
of  their  globe :  probably  it  is  more ;  it  is  a  relation  to  the 
system,  of  which  that  globe  is  a  part ;  and,  still  further,  to 
the  congregation  of  systems,  of  which  theirs  is  only  one. 
If  this  account  be  true,  it  connects  the  meanest  individual 
with  the  universe  itself ;  a  chicken,  roosting  upon  its  perch, 
with  the  spheres  revolving  in  the  firmament. 
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Social  worship  agreedble  to  iJie  best  impulses  of  our  nature, — 

Mrs.  Barbauld» 

Sentiments  of  admiratioii,  love  and"  joy,  swell  the  bosom 
with  emotions  which  seek  for  fellowship  and  communication. 
The  flame  indeed  may  be  kindled  by  silent  musing ;  but 
when  kindled  it  must  infallibly  spread.  The  devout  heart, 
penetrated  with  large  and  affecting  views  of  the  immensity 
of  the  works  of  God,  the  harmony  of  his  laws,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  beneficence,  bursts  into  loud  and  vocal  expres* 
Mons'  of  praise  and  adoration  ;  and  from  a  full  and  overflow- 
^g  sensibility,  seeks  to  expand  itself  to  the  utmost  limtttof 
creation.  The  mind  is  forcibly  carried  out  of  itself,  and, 
embracing  the  whole  circle  of  animated  existence,  calls  on 
all  above,  i^round,  below,  to  help  to  bear  the  burden  of  its 
gratitude.  Joj  is  too  brilliant  a  thing  to  be  confined  within 
our  own  bosoms ;'  it  burnishes  all  nature,  and  with  its  livid 
colouring  gives  a  kind  of  factitious  life  to  objects  without 
seiisi/'or  motion.  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof 
of  the  social  tendency  of  these  feelings,  than  the  strong  pro- 
pensity we  have  to  suppose  auditors  when  there  are  none. 
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When  men  are  wanting,  we  address  the  animfil  cieatioii ; 
and  rather  than  have  none  to  partake  of  ovr  feelings,  we 
find  sentiment  in  the  musick  of  birds,  the  /jum  of  insects, 
and  the  low  of  kine  :  naj,  we  call  on  rocks  /ind  streams  and 
forests  to  witness  and  share  our  emotions.  Hence  the  royal 
shepherd,  sojourning  in  caves  and  solitary  wastes,  calls  on 
tlie  hills  to  rejoice,  and  the  floods  to  clap  their  hands  :  and 
the  lonely  poet,  wandering  in  the  deep  n^esses  of  unculti- 
vated nature,  finds  a  temple  in  every  solemn  grove,  and 
swells  his  chorus  of  praise  with  the  winds  that  bow  the  lof- 
ty cedars.  And  can  he,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  wide 
range  of  animated  existence,  calls  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
inanimate  creation,  refuse  to  worship  with  his  fellow  men  ? 
Can  he  who  bids  "  Nature  attend,"  forget  to  "join  every 
Utfing  soul"  in  the  universal  hymn  t  Shall  we  suppose 
companions  in  the  stillness  of  deserts,  and  shall  we  overlook 
them  amongst  fric^nds  and  townsmen?  It  cannot  be!  So- 
cial worship,  for  the  devout  heart,  is  not  m  )re  a  duty  than 
it  is  a  real  want. 


LESSON  XLV. 

Dialogue  between  Lord  Bmou  and  Shdkspeare^'-^JihACBr 

wood's  Magazine.* 

Lord  BiKon,  {in  his  study.)  Now,  my  pen,  rest  awliile. 
The  air  of  this  dark  and  thought  stirring  chamber  must  not 
be  breathed  too  lung  at  a  time,  lest  my  wits  gfow  sluggish 
by  reason  of  too  much  poring.  I  will  go  forth  and  walk« 
But  first  let  me  restore  to  their  shelves  these  wormwood 
schoolmen.  Come,  gray-beard  Aristotle,  mount  thou  first,  ^ 
and  tell  the  spiders  not  to  be  ostonished  if  their  holes  are 
darkened,  for  a  seraphick  doctor  is  about  to  follow,  fieotus 
and  Ramus,  why  these  dog-ears  1  It  was  once  a  diifercnt 
sort.  And  now,  as  I  lift  each  book,  methinks  its  cumbrous 
leaves  club  all  their  syllogisms,  and  conspire  to  wei'^h  dowii 
that  feeble  arm,  which  has  just  been  employed  in  transcrib- 
ing the  Novum  Organon.  Alas !  that  folly  and  falsehood 
should  be  so  hard  to  grapple  with — but  he  that  hopes  to 

••  This  dialogrtre  was  abridged  by  the  editor  of  "  The  Scrip  Book'' 
from  a  Series  of  Essays  in  BlackWood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  entitled 
^  TimeU  Magiek  LantemJ^^ 
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make  mankind  the  wiser  for  his  labburs  must  not  be  eomi 
lired.  Mj  single  brain  is  matched  against  the  errourf  of 
jtbousandt ;  and  yet  erery  time  I  return  to  reflect  qpon  the 
laws  of  nature,  she  meets  my  thoughts  with  a  more  pdlp*- 
bie  sanction,  and  a  Voice  seems  to  whisper  fi*om  the  taidet 
pf  iier  machinery,  that  I  have  not  inquired  in  ▼ain^->'^^^H^ ! 
who  waits  in  the  antichamber  there  t  Doe»  any  one  desire 
an  audience  1 

Page.  The  Queen  has  sent  unto  your  lordshipi  Mr.  Will- 
iam Shakspeare  the  player. 

Bacon,  Indeed ! — ^I  have  wished  to  see  that  mam  ShoW 
him  in.  Report  says,  iier  majesty  ha9  lately  tasked  him  to 
write  a  play  upon  a  subject  chosen  by  herself.  G-ood-mev- 
row,  Mr.  Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare.  Save  your  lordship  !  here  is  an  epistle  froiki 
her  majesty. 

Bacon,  {Reads,)  >*  The  Queen  desires,  that  as  Mr.  Shaki- 
pekre  Would  fain  have  some  savour  of  the  Queen's  own 
poor  vein  of  poesy,  he  may  be  shown  the  book  of  sonnetii 
written  by  herself,  and  now  in  the  keeping  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  indeed  may  well  keep  what  he  hath  so 
much  flattered  ;  although  she  does  not  command  him  to  hide 
it  altogether  from  the  knowing  and  judicious." 

iShakspeare,  How  gracious  is  her  majesty  !  Sure  the 
jien,  for  which  she  exchanges  )yer  seep tre,  cannot  choose  bilt 
drop  golden  thoughts. 

Bacon,  You  say  well,  Mr.  Shakspeare.  But  let  us  sit 
doivn  and  discourse  awhile.  The  sonnets  will  catch  no 
barm  by  our  delay,  for  true  poetry,  they  bay,  hath  a  bloom 
lAi^hich  time  cannot  blight. 

Shakspeare,  True,  hi/  lord.  Near  to  Castalia  there  bub- 
bles also  a  fountain  of  petrifying  water,  wherein  the  inuses 
are  wont  to  dip  whatever  posies  have  met  the  approval  of 
Apollo  ;  so  that  the  slender  foliage,  which  originally  sprui^ 
fbrth  in  the  cherishing  brain  of  a  true  poet,  becomes  hard- 
ened in  all  its  leaves,  and  glitters  as  if  it  were  carved  imt  of 
rUbied  and  emeralds.  The  elements  have  afterwards  no 
jibMrer  over  it. 

ftaton.  Such  Will  be  the  fortune  of  your  own  productions. 

Shakspeare.  Ah.  my  lord  !  do  not  encourage  me  to  hope 
sb.  I  am  but  a  poor  unlettered  man,  who  seizes  whatever 
nide  conceits  his  own  natural  vein  supplies  him  with,  upon 
pb  enforcement  of  haste  and  necessity  ;  and  therefore  I 
fear  that  such  as  are  of  deeper  studies  than  myself,  ^ 
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find  manj  flaws  in  mj  handiwork  to  laugh  at  both  noifr  aiai 
hereafter. 

JBacon.  He  that  can  make  the  multitude  laagh  and  we^ji 
as  joii  do,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  need  not  fear  scholars. — ^A  head 
naturally  fertile  and  for'getive  is  worth  many  libraries,  inaa- 
mucli  as  a  tree  is  more  vakiable  than  a  basket  of  fruit,  or 
a  good  hawk  better  than  a  bag  full  of  game,  or  the  little 
purse  which  a  .fairy  gave  to  Fortunatus  more  inexhaustible 
tlmu  all  the  coffers  in  the  treasury.  More  scholarship  might 
have  sharpened  your  judgement,  but  the  particulars  whereof 
a  character  is  cc^i posed,  are  better  assembled  by  force  of 
imagination  than  of  judgement,  which,  although  it  perceiTe 
coherences,  cannot  summon  up  materials,  nor  melt  them 
into  a  compound,  with  that  felicity  which  belongs  to  imagi 
nation  alone. 

SAakspeare.  My  lord,  th^s  for  I  know,  that  the  firit 
glimpse  and  conception  of  a  character  in  my  mind  is  alwf^s 
engendered  by  chance  and  accident.  We  shall  suppose,  ror 
instance,  that  I  am  sitting  in  a  tap-room,  or  standing  in  a 
tennis-court.^  The  behaviour  of  some  oue  fixes  my  atten- 
tion. I  note  his  dress,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  turn  6t 
his  countenance,  tlie  drinks  he  calls  for,  his  questions  and 
retorts,  the  fashion  of  his  person,  and,  in  brief,  the  whole 
out-goings  and  in-comings  of  the  man. — These  grounds  of 
speculation  being  cherished  and  revolved  in  my  fancy,  it  be- 
comes straightway  possessed  with  a  swarm  of  conclusions 
and  beliefe  concerning  the  individual.  In  walking  home,  I 
picture  out  to  myself,  what  would  be  fitting  for  him  to  say 
or  do  upon  any  given  occasion,  and  these  fantasies  being  re- 
called at  some  after  period,  when  I  am  writing  a  play,  shape 
themselves  into  divers  mannikins,  who  are  not  long  of  being 
nursed  into  life.  Thus  comes  forth  Shulfow,  and  Slender, 
and  Mercutip,  and  Sir  Andrew  Agiiecheek. 

Racon.  Thts6  are  choracters  who  may  be  found  alive  in 
the  streets.  But  how  frame  you  such  interlocutors  as  Bru- 
tus and  Coriolunus  ? 

Shakspeare.  By  searching  histories,  in  the  first  place, 
my  lord,  for  the  germ.  The  filling  up  afterwards  eomes 
rather  from  feeling  than  obseryation.  I  turn  myself  into  a 
Brutus  or  a  Coriolanus  for  the  time  ;  and  can,  at  least  in 
fancy,  partake  sufficiently  of  the  nobleness  of  their  nature, 
to  put  proper  words  into  their  moutiis.  Observation  will 
not -supply  the  i)oet  with  every  thing.  He  must  have  a 
fftock  o£  exalted  sentiments  in  his  own  mind. 
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Ba€§n*  In  tnith,  Mr.  Shakspeare,  yon  have  observed  the 
world  80  well,  and  so  widely,  that  I  can  scarce  believe  jtm 
ever  shet  your  eyes.  I  too,  although  ttinch  en^oiued  with 
other  studies,  am,  in  part,  an  observer  of  mankinds  Thtbnr 
di8|M>8ition£:,  and  the  causes  of  their  good  or  bad  fortune, 
cannot  well  be  overlooked  even  by  the  most  devoted  queil- 
tionor  of  physical  nature.  But  note  the  difference  of  hab- 
itudes. No  sooner  have  I  observed  and  got  hold  of  partio- 
•lars,  than  they  are  taken  up  by  my  judgement  to  be  com- 
mented upon,  and  resolved  into  general  laws.  Your  imagi- 
nation keeps  them  to  make  pictures  of.  My  judgement,  if 
■he  find  them  to  bo  comprehended  under  something  already 
known  by  hor,  lets  them  drop,  and  forgets  them  ;  for  which 
reas<in,  a  certain  book  of  essays,  which  I  am  writing,  WiD 
1)0  Humll  in  bulk,  but  I  trust  not  light  in  substance. — ^Tfaus 
do  niou  severally  follow  their  inborn  dispositions. 

Shak$iirare*  Every  word  of  your  lordship's  will  be  an 
adage  to  after  times.  For  my  part,  I  know  my  own  place, 
and  aspire  not  nWer  the  nbstrtiser  studies :   although  I  can 

Sivo  wisdom  a  welcome  when  she  comes  in  my  w  ay.  Btll 
10  inborn  dispositions,  as  your  lordship  iias  said,  must  not 
be  warped  from  their  natural  bent,  otherwise  nothing  but 
sterility  will  remain  beliind.  A  leg  cannot  be  changed  intd 
an  arm.  Among  stage-players,  our  first  object  is  to  exorcise 
a  new  candidate,  until  we  discover  wliere  his  vein  lies. 

Bacon.  I  am  told  that  you  do  not  invent  the  plots  of 
your  own  plays,  but  generally  borrow  them  from  some  com- 
mon book  of  stories,  such  as  Bocaccio's  Decameron,  or 
Gynthio's  Novels.  That  practice  must  save  a  great  expen- 
diture of  thought  and  contrivance. 

Shakspearc.  It  does,  my  lord.  I  lack  patience  to  invent 
die  whole  from  the  foundation. 

Bacon,  If  I  guess  aright,  there  is  nothing  so  hard  and 
troublesome  as  tlic  invention  of  coherent  incidents ;  and  yet, 
methiuks,  after  it  is  accomplished,  it  does  not  show  so  high 
a  strain  of  wit  as  that  which  paints  separate  characters  and 
objects  well.  Dexterity  would  achieve  the  making  of  a  plot 
better  than  genius,  which  delights  not  so  mucli  in  tracing 
a  curious  connexion  among  events,  as  in  adorning  a  fantasy 
with  bright  colours,  and  eking  it  out  with  suitable  appen- 
dages. Homer's  plot  hangs  but  ill  together.  It  is  indeed 
no  better  them  a  string  of  popular  fables  and  superstitions, 
caught  up  from  among  the  Greeks;  and  I  believe  thai 
they  who,  \i\  the  time  of  Piais'tratuS)  CoUectied  thi«  v<^(Mk 
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did  more  than  hitnself  to  digest  itn  particiilnrn.  His  praise 
must  therefore  be  found  in  this,  tlmt  lie  reconceived,  ampli- 
fied, and  net  forth,  what  was  but  dimlj  an<i  poorly  conceived 
hj  common  men. 

Shakspeare.  My  knowledfi^  of  the  tonj^ies  is  bat  small, 
on  which  account  I  have  read  ancient  authors  mostly  at 
second  hand.  I  remember,  when  I  first  came  to  London, 
and  began  to  be  a  hanger-on  at  the  theatres,  a  great  desira 
grew,  in  me  for  more  learning  than  had  fallen  to  my  shara 
iit  Stratford ;  but  fickleness  and  impatience,  and  the  bewil- 
derment caused  by  new  objects,  dispersed  that  wish  into 
empty  air.  Ah,  my  lord,  you  cannot  conceive  what  a  strange 
things  it  was  for  so  impressilile  a  rustick,  to  find  himself 
turned  loose  in  the  midst  of  nal)e]  !  My  faculties  wrought 
to  such  a  degree,  tliat  I  was  in  a  dream  all  day  long.  My 
bent  was  not  then  toward  comedy,  for  most  objects  seemed 
noble  and  of  much  consideration.  The  musick  at  the  theatre 
rayished  my  young  heart ;  and  amidst  the  goodly  company 
of  spectators,  I  beheld,  afar  off,  beauties  who  seemed  to 
out-paragon  Cleopatra  of  Egypt.  Some  of  these  primitive 
fooleries  were  afterwards  woven  into  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Bacon.  Your  Julius  Coesar  and  your  Richard  the  Third 
please  me  better.  From  my  youth  upward  I  have  had  a 
brain  politick  and  discriminative,  and  \esA  prone  to  marvel- 
ling and  dreaming  than  to  scrutiny.  Some  part  of  my  juve- 
nile time  was  spent  at  the  court  of  France,  with  our  am- 
bassador, Sir  Amias  Paulet ;  and,  to  s|K;ak  the  truth,  although 
1  was  surrounded  by  many  dames  of  high  birth  and  rare 
beauty,  I  carried  oftener  Machiavelli*  in  my  pocket  than 
a  book  of  madrigals,  and  heeded  not  although  these  wan- 
tons made  sport  of  my  grave  and  scholar-like  demeanour. 
When  they  would  draw  me  forth  to  an  encounter  of  their 
wit,  I  pai  1  them  off  with  flatteries,  till  they  forgot  their 
aim  in  thinking  of  themselves.  Michael  Angelo  said  of 
Painting,  that  she  was  jealous,  and  required  the  whole  man^ 
undivided.  I  was  aware  how  much  more  truly  the  same 
thing  might  be  saiJ  of  Philosophy,  and  tJieref^re  cared  not 
how  much  the  ruddy  complexion  of  my  youth  was  sultied 
over  the  midnight  lamp,  or  my  outward  comeliness  sacri* 
ficed  to  my  inward  advancement. 

Shakspeare.  Speaking  of  bodily  habitudes,  is  it  true  that 
your  lordship  swoons  whenever  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  even 
though  unaware  of  what  is  then  passiug  in  the  heavens  t 
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Baeak^  No  more  true,  tlmn  that  the  moon  eclipses  wheiH 
cifer  I  swoon. 

8kaksptare.    I  had  it  from  your  chaplain,  my  lord. 

Bacon.  My  chaplain  is  a  worthy  man  ;  he  has  so  grett 
a  Teneration  for  me,  that  he  wishes  to  find  marvels  in  the 
common  accidents  of  my  life« 

Skakspeare.  The  same  chaplain  also  told  me,  that  a  ce^ 
tain  arch  in  Trinity  CoHegCy  Cambridge,  would  stand  untfl 
a  greater  man  than  your  ibrdship  should  pass  through  it.  ' 

Bacon.    Did  you  ever  pass  through  it,  Mr.  Shakspeare  t 

Skakspeare.     No,  my  lord.     I  never  was  at  Cambridge. 

Bacon.  Then'  we  cannot  yet  decide  which  of  as  two  » 
tho  greater  man.  I  am  told  that  most  of  the  profe«on 
there  pass  itndcr  the  ai*ch  without  fear,  which  indeed  sliowi 
a  wise  contempt  of  the  i^uperstitioni 

Shakspeare.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  world  is  yet  to 
have  a  greater  man  than  your  lordship,  since  the  arch  mint 
fall  at  last. 

Bacon.  You  say  well,  Mr.  Shakspeare ;  and  now,  if  yw 
will  follow  me  into  another  ch^unber ,  I  will  show  you  the 
Queen^B  Book  of  Sonnets. 


LESSON  XLVL 

On  the  relative  value  of  good  sefise  and  beauty,  in  the  femdk 

sex, — ^Literary  Gazette. 

Notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  moralists,  and  the  dec- 
lamations of  philosophers,  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  cSl  man- 
kind have  a  natural  love,  artd  even  respect,  for  external 
beauty.  In  vain  do  they  represent  it  as  a  thing  of  no  value 
in  itself,  as  a  frail  dnd  perishabfe  flower ;  in  vain  do  they 
exhaust  all  the  depths  of  argument,  all  tlic  stores  of  fancy, 
to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  this  amiable  gift  of  nature. 
However  persuasive  their  reasonings  may  appear,  and  how* 
ever  we  may,  for  a  time,  fancy  ourselves  convinced  by  them, 
we  have  in  our  breasts  a  certain  instinct,  which  never  faik 
to  tell  us,  that  all  is  not  satisfactory,  and  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  prove  that  they  are  wrong,  we  feel  a  cott- 
Tiction  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  right. 

They  are  certainly  right  in  blaming  those  who  are  ren- 
dered vain  by  the  possession  of  beauty,  since  vanity  is  tit  fill 
times  a  fault :  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  being 
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ftin  of  A  thing,  and  being  happy  that  we  hare  it ;  and  that 
feaiity,  howerer  little  merit  a  woman  can  claim  to  herself 
>r  it,  is  really  a  quality  which  she  may  reasonably  rejoice 
>  poflsesSy  demands,  I  think,  no  very  laboured  proof.  Every 
De  naturally  wishes  to  please.  To  this  end  we  know  how 
nportant  it  is  that  the  first  impression  we  produce  should 
•  farourable.  Now  tliis  first  impression  is  commonly  pro* 
uced  through  tlie  medium  of  the  eye  ;  and  tliis  is  fre- 
[uently  so  powerful  as  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  oppos- 
iig  evidence  of  subsequent  observation.  Let  a  man  of 
;ven  the  soundest  judgement  be  ])resented  to  two  women, 
squally  strangers  to  him,  but  tho  one  extremely  handsome, 
he  other  without  any  remarkable  advantages  of  person, 
ind  be  will,  without  deliberation,  attach  himself  first  to  the 
fcinner.  All  men  seem  in  this  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
principle  as  Socrates,  who  used  to  say,  that  when  he  saw  a 
beautiful  person,  he  always  expected  to  see  it  animated  by 
a  beautiful  soul. 

The  ladies,  however,  often  fall  into  the  fatal  errour  of 
imagining  that  a  fine  person  is,  in  our  eyes,  superiour  to 
every  other  accomplishment,  and  those  who  are  so  happy  as 
16  be  endowed  with  it,  rely,  with  vain  confidence,  on  its  ir- 
resistible power,  to  retain  hearts  as  well  as  to  subdue  them. 
— Hence  the  lavish  care  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of 
exteriour  and  perishable  charms,  and  the  neglect  of  solid  and 
durable  excellence  ;  hence  the  long  list  of  arts  that  admin- 
ister to  vanity  and  folly,  the  countless  train  of  glittering 
accomplishments,  and  the  scanty  catalogue  of  truly  valu- 
able acquirements,  which  compose,  for  the  most  part,  the 
modern  system  of  fashionable  female  education.    Yet  so  far 
is  beauty  from  being  in  our  eyes  an  excuse  for  the  want  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  that  the  women  who  are  blessed  with 
it,  have,  in  reahty,  a  much  harder  task  to  perform,  than 
those   of  their  sex  who  are  not  so  distinguished.     Even 
our  self-love  here  takes  part  against  them ;  we  feel  asham- 
ed of  having  suffered  ourselves  to  be   caught  like  chil- 
dren, by  mere  outside,  and  perhops  even  fall  into  the  con 
trarr  extreme. 

Could  •*  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world," — ihe  Venus 
de  Medicis,  at  the  prayer  of  some  new  Pygmalion,  become 
suddenly  animated,  how  disappointed  would  he  be,  if  she 
were  not  endowed  with  a  soul,  answerable  to  the  inimitable 
perfeetioh  of  her  heavenly  form  ?  Thus  it  is  with  a  fine 
Yl*enian9  whose  only  accomplishment  is  ei^teroal  excellence. 
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She  maj  dazzle  for  a  time ;  but  when  a  man  lias  once 
thought,  *'  what  a  pity  that  such  a  masterpiece  elioukl  b0 
but  a  waJking  statue  V^  her  empire  is  at  an  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  woman,  the  plainness  of 
whose  features  prevented  our  noticing  her  at  first,  is  found, 
upon  nearer  acquaintance,  to  be  possessed  of  the  more 
solid  and  valuable  perfections  of  the  mind,  the  pleasure  m 
feel  in  being  so  egreeably  undeceived,  makes  her  appear 
to  still  greater  advantage  :  and  as  the  mind  of  man,  when 
left  to  itself,  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  all  injustice,  we, 
even  unknown  to  ourselves,  strive  to  repair  the  wrong  we 
have  involuntarily  done  her,  by  a  double  portion  of  atteih 
tion  and  regard. 

If  these  observations  be  founded  in  truth,  it  will  apptar 
that,  though  a  woman  with  a  cultivated  mind  may  jusdj 
hope  to  please,  without  even  any  superiour  advantages  el 
person,  the  loveUest  creature  that  ever  came  fi*om  the  hand 
of  her  Creator  can  hope  only  for  a  transitory  empire,  xat- 
less  site  unite  with  her  beauty  the  more  durable  charm  of 
intellectual  excellence. 

The  favoured  child  of  nature,  who  combines  in  herself 
these  united  perfections,  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
masterpiece  of  the  creation — as  the  most  perfect  image  of 
the  Divinity  here  below.  Man,  the  proud  lord  of  the  erec- 
tion, bows  willingly  his  haughty  neck  beneath  her  gentle 
rule.  Exalted,  tender,  beneficent  is  the  love  that  sue  in- 
spires. Even  Time  himself  shall  respect  the  all-powerfid 
magick  of  her  beauty.  Her  charms  may  fade,  but  tliey  shall 
never  wither ;  and  memory  still,  in  the  evening  of  life, 
hanging  with  fond  affection  over  the  blanched  rose,  shall 
view,  through  the  veil  of  lapsed  years,  the  tender  buid,  the 
dawning  promise,  whose  beauties  once  blushed  before  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun. 


LESSON  XLVII. 

A  morning  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. — Punishment  of  « 
Spy  whose  employers  had  betrayed  Rob  Roy  MacCfre^or.* 

Roe  Roy. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  delightfid  sensation  with  which 

*•  At  the  time  this  celebrated  Higpblaod  Chieftain  was  taken  priiODei, 
Morris  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  for  his  personal  safety,  which  beiM 
violated,  excited  the  WFath  so  powerfully  described  in  thb  extract 
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exchanged  the  dark,  gmoky,  smothering  ntAiosphere  of  the 
iighland  hot,  in  which  we  had  passed  the  o  "H  so  uncom- 
Ditably,  for  the  refreshing  fragrance  of  the  morning  air, 
nd  the  glorious  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  which,  from  a  tab- 
rnaele  of  pvrple  and  golden  clouds,  were  darted  full  on 
ach  a  scene  of  natural  romance  and  beautj  as  had  never 
efore  greeted  my  eyes.  To  the  left  lay  the  valley,  down 
rhich  the  Forth  wandered  on  its  easterly  course,  surround- 
Dg  the  beautiful  detached  hiU,  with  all  its  garland  of  woods. 
>n  the  right,  amid  a  profusion  of  tliickets,  knolls,  and 
rags,  lay  the  bed  of  a  broad  mountain  lake,  hghtly  curled 
Qto  tiny  waves  by  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze,  each 
|littering  in  its  course  under  the  influence  of  the  sunbeams. 
iigh  hills,  rocks,  and  banks,  waving  with  natural  forests  of 
■rch  and  oak,  formed  the  borders  of  this  enchanting  sheet 
if  water ;  and,  as  their  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind  and  twin- 
ded  ill  the  sun,  gave  to  the  depth  of  solitude  a  sort  of  life 
ind  vivacity.  Man  alone  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
nferiority,  in  a  scene  where  all  the  ordinary  features  of  na- 
lire  were  raised  and  exalted. 

It  was  under  the  burning  infiuenee  of  revenge  that  the 
vife  of  MacGregor  commanded  that  the  hostage,  exchanged 
or  her  husband's  safety,  should  be  brought  into  her  presence. 
!  believe  her  sons  had  kept  this  unfortunate  wretch  out  of 
ler  sight,  for  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but  if  it  was  so, 
heir  humane  precaution  only  postponed  his  fate;  They 
bragged  forward,  at  her  summons,  a  wretch,  already  half 
lead  with  terrour,  in  whose  agonized  features,  1  recognised, 
o  my  horrour  and  astonishment,  my  old  acquaintance  Morris. 

He  fell  prostrate  before  the  female  cliief  with  an  effort 
JO  clasp  her  knees,  from  which  she  drew  back,  as  if  his 
;ouch  had  been  pollution,  so  that  all  he  could  do  in  token 
)f  the  extremity  of  his  humiliation,  was  to  kiss  the  hem  of 
ler  plaid.  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life  poured  forth 
vith  such  agony  of  spirit.  The  ecstasy  of  fear  was  such, 
:hat,  instead  of  paralyzing  his  tongue,  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
dons,  it  even  rendered  him  eloquent,  and,  with  cheeks  as 
pole  as  ashei,  hands  compressed  in  agony,  eyes  that  seemed 
x>  be  taking  their  last  look  of  all  mortal  objects,  he  pro- 
ested,  with  the  deepest  oaths,  his  total  ignorance  of  any 
iesign  on  the  life  of  Rob  Roy,  whom  he  swore  he  loved 
ind  honoured  a»  his  own  soul. — ^In  the  inconsistency  of  his 
errouTy  he  said,  he  was  but  the  agent  of  others,  and  he 
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mattered  the  name  of  RHdileigh--^He  prayed  biil  for 
—Tor  life  ^'^  would   give   all  he    had   in   the    ^ifQrli  ;— it  2 
was  but  uie  he.  asked-^fe,  if  it  were  to  be   prolonged  | 
under  tortures  and  privations  ; — he    asked  pnly  breath  I 
tliough  it  should  b^  drawn  ia  the  damps  of  the  lowest  cat 
erns  of  their  hills. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scorn,  the  loathing,  and 
contempt,  with  which  the  wife  of  MacGregor  regarded  thin 
wretched  petitioner  for  the  poor  boon  of  existence. 

"  1  could  have  bid  you  live,"  she  said,  '^had  life  been  to  j 
you  ^he  same  weary  and  wasting  burden  that  it  is  to  me— 
that  •(  is  to  every  noble  and  generous  mind. — ^But  you-^ 
wretch  !  you  could  creep  through  the  world  unaffected  bjr 
its  various  disgraces,  its  ineffable  miseries,  its  constantly  ao- 
cumulating  masses  of  crime  and  sorrow, — ^you  could  lire 
and  enjoy  yourself,  while  the  noble-minded  are  betrayed,-- 
while  nameless  and  birthless  villains  tread  on  the  neck  of 
the  brave  and  long-descended, — ^you  could  enjoy  yourself, 
Uke  a  butcher's  dog  in  the  shambles,  battening  on  garbage, 
while  the  slaughter  of  the  brave  went  on  around  you ! 
This  enjoyment  you  shall  not  live  to  partake  of;  you 
•hall  die,  base  dog,  and  that  before  yon  cloud  has  passed 
over  the  sun." 

She  gave  a  brief  command,  in  Gaelick,  to  her  attendants,  « 
two  of  whom  seized  upon  the  prostrate  suppliant,  and  hnp* 
ried  him  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  which  overhung  the  flood. 
He  set  up  the  most  piercing  and  dreadful  cries  that  fear 
ever  uttered — ^I  may  well  term  them  dreadful,  for  they 
haunted  my  sleep  for  years  afterwards.  As  the  murderers, 
or  executioners,  call  them  as  you  will,  dragged  him  aloDg* 
he  recognised  me  even  in  that  moment  of  horrour,  and  et* 
claimed,  in  the  last  articulate  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter, 
,"  O,  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  save  me  ! — save  me !" 
.  I  was  so  much  moved  by  this  horrid  spectacle,  that,  n!* 
though  in  momentary  expectation  of  sharing  his  fate,  I  dul 
attempt  to  speak  in  liis  behalf,  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, my  interference  was  sternly  disregarded.  The  vie- 
tim  was  held  fast  by  some,  while  others,  binding  a  large 
heavy  etone  in  a  plaid,  tied  it  round  his  neck,  and  otiien 
again  eagerly  stripj.-  ^d  him  of  some  part  of  his  dress.  Hdf 
naked,  and  thus  manacled,  they  hurried  him  into  the  lake, 
there  about  twelve  feet  deep,  drowning  his  last  death-ehriek 
with  a  loud  halloo  of  vindictive  triumph,  over  which,  iiow^ 
ever,  the  yell  of  mortal  agony  was  distinctly  heard.    Tbi 
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MTj  burden  splashed  in  the  dark-blue  waters  of  the  lake, 
id  the  Highlanders,  with  their  pole-axes  and  swords, 
atched  an  instant,  to  guard,  lest,  extricating  liimself  from 
le  lood  to  which  h6  was  attached,  he  might  have  struggled 
»  regain  the  shore.  But  the  knot  had  been  securely  bound  : 
16  victim  sunk  without  effort ;  the  waters,  which  his  full 
id  disturbed,  settled  calmly  over  liim,  and  the  unit  of  that 
(e  for  which  he  had  pleaded  so  strongly,  was  for  ever 
ithdrawn  from  the  sum  of  human  existence. 
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April  Day. — ^Anonymous.* 

All  daj  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropt 

Their  garnered  fuhiess  down  ; 
All  day  that  soft,  gray  mist  hath  wrapt 

Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town. 
There  has  not  been  a  sound  to-day 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature ; 
Nor  motion,  I  might  almost  say. 

Of  life,  or  living  creature ; — 
Of  waving  bough,  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing ; — 
I  could  have  half  believed  I  heard 

The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 
I  stood  to  hear— 1  love  it  well — 

The  ruin's  continuous  sound ; 
^mall  drops,  but  thick  and  fast  they  fell,* 

Down  straigiit  into  the  ground, 
fcor  leafy  thickness  is- not  yet 

Earth's  naked  breast  to  screen, 
,  Though  every  drip])in|,  branch  is  set 

With  shoots  of  tendtr  greeiV. 
'•:9ure,  since  I  looked  a:  early  morn. 

Those  honey-suckle  buds 
tiare  swelled  to  double  growth  :  that  thorn 

Hath  put  forth  larger  studs. 

♦  £stracted  from  the  Review  of  "  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other 
ema,  b?  the  author  of  Ellea  Fitzarthur,'*  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
inzim.,  1822. 
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That  ii!acb*8  c1eayin||^  cones  have  burst, 

Ttie  milk-white  flowers  revealing ; 
Even  oow,  upon  my  senses  first 

Alethiiiks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 
The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air, 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife  ! 
And  grace  and  beauty  every  where 

Are  flushing  into  life. 
Down,  down  they  come — ^those  fruitful  storei  I 

Those  earth-rejoicgig  drops ! 
A  momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 
And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sig^it, 
Lo !  from  the  west,  a  parting  gleam 

Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 


LESSON  XUX. 

The  dead  Lamb, — ^Anonymous.* 

The  shepherd  saunters  last : — ^but  why 

Comes  with  him,  pace  for  pace, 
That  ewe  1  and  why,  so  piteously, 

Looks  up  the  creature's  face  1— - 
Swung  in  his  careless  hand,  she  sees 

(Poor  ewe  !)  a  dead,  cold  weight, 
The  little  one  her  soil,  warm  fleece 

So  fondly  cherished  late. 
But  yesterday,  no  happier  dam 

Ranged  o'er  those  portures  wide 
Than  she,  fond  creature  !  when  the  lamb 

Was  sporting  by  her  side. 
It  was  a  new-borri  thing: — ^the  rain 

PourM  down  all  night — its  bed 
Was  drenched  and  cold.    Mom  came  agiiuil» 

But  the  young  lamb  was  de^d* 
Yet  the  poor  mother's  fond  distress 

Its  every  art  had  tried, 

^  Aathor  of  ««  The  Widow^i  Tale  and  other 
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To  shield,  with  sleepless  tenderness, 

The  weak  one  at  her  side. 
Round  it,  all  night,  she  gathered  warm 

Her  woolly  limbs — her  head 
Close  carved  across  its  feeble  form ; 

Day  dawned,  and  it  was  dead. 
She  saw  it  d«^ad  : — she  felt,  she  knew 

It  had  ID  strength,  no  breath — 
Tet,  how  could  she  conceive,  poor  ewe  I 

The  mystery  of  deal)i  T 
it  Jay  before  her  stiff  and  cold — 

Yet  fondly  she  essayed 
To  cherish  it  in  love's  warm  fold  : 

Then  restless  trial  made, 
lloving,  with  still  reverted  face. 

And  low,  complaining  bleat. 
To  entice  from  their  damp  resting  plnea 

Those  little  stiffening  feet. 
All  would  not  do,  when  all  was  tried : 
f  Love's  last  fond  lure  was  vaia: 

So,  ipiietly  by  its  dead  bide. 

She  laid  her  down  again*  ^ 


LESSON  L. 

The  WhiU  ^ear.— Percival. 

Tub  white  bear  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  is  consid- 
Mj  larger  than  the  brown  riear  of  Europe  or  the  black 
ar  of  Nnrth  America.  This  animal  lives  upon  fish  and 
ils,  and  is  seen  not  only  upon  land  in  the  countries  bor- 
ring  on  the  North  Pole,  but  often  upon  floats  of  ice 
rejral  leagues  at  sea.  The  following  relation  is  extracted 
»m  the  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  making  discoveries 
irards  the  North  Pole." 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  gave 
ticc  that  three  bears  were  mnkii.g  their  way  very  fast 
er  the  ice,  and  that  they  were  directing  their  course 
irards  the  ship.  They  had,  without  question,  been  in 
ad  by  the  scent  of  the  blubber  of  a  sea-horse,  killed 
few  days  before,  which  the  men  had  wt  on  dre^  and  ^hifih 
m  burning'  on  the  ice  at   the  tiikie  oC  t]kijeii   %Vim|d| 
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They  proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the 
cubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  t)ie  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to 
the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sea-horse  that  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it  vora- 
ciously. The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great  lumps  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sea-horse,  which  they  had  still  left,  upon  the 
ice.  These  the  old  bear  carried  away  singly  ;  laid  every 
lump  before  her  cubs  as  she  brought  it,  and  dividing  it,  gave 
ouch  a  share,  reserving  hut  a  small  portion  to  herself.  As 
she  was  taking  away  the  J|&st  piece,  they  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead  ;  and  in  her 
retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 

It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling 
minds  to  mark  the  affectionate  concern  expressed  by  this 
poor  beast,  in  the  last  moments  of  her-  expiring  young. 
Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and  could  but  just  crawl 
to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh 
which  she  had  fetched  away,  and  placed  it  before  them. 
Seeing  that  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first 
upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  them  up.  It  was  pitiful  to  hecu*  her  moan.  When  she 
found  she  could  not  stir  them,  she  went  off  ;  and,  stopping 
when  she  had  gotten  to  some  distance,  she  looked  back  and 
moaned.  When  she  found  that  she  could  not  entice  them 
away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  around  them,  began  to  lick 
their  wounds.  She  went  off  a  secqnd  time  as  before  :  and 
having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and 
Ibr  some  time  stood  moaniug.  But  still  her  cubs  not  rising 
to  follow  her,  she  returned  to  them  again,  and,  with  si^ns  of 
inexpressible  fondness,  wi^nt  round  one  and  round  the  oth- 
er, pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they 
were  cold  and  Ufeless,  she  raised  her  head  towards  the  sliip 
and  growled  at  the  murderers,  who  then  shot  her  with  a  vol- 
licy  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between  her  cubs  and  died 
licking  their  wounds. 


LESSON  LI. 

Tht  Miseries  of  War, — Robert  Hall. 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissohitioa# 
snd  we  arc  all  hastening  ta^ur  long  home ;  yet  e.t  e^ch 
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oeflsive  moment,  life  and  death  seem  to  divide  botwesn  tbeai 
the  dominion  of  mankind,  and  lite  to  haye  the  larger  uhare. 
It  is  otherwise  in  war  i  death  reigns  there  without  a  rival, 
and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or 
rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  Death,  who  glories  not 
only  in  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  but  in  the  richness  of  his 
spoil.  In  tJie  other  methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms 
which  death  assumes,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the 
best  can  live  but  a  short  time,  are  usually  the  victims ;  here 
thev  are  the  vigr»rcms  and  the  strong. 

It  is  remarked  hj  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  that  in  peace 
cliildren  bury  their  parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  chil- 
dren :  nor  is  the  diflTerence  small.  Children  lament  their 
parents,  sincerely,  indeed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tran- 
quil  sorrow,  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are 
eonscious  of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating 
prospects.  Parents  mourn  tor  theii  children  with  tJio  hit 
terness  of  despair  ;  the  aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother, 
ioses,  when  she  is  deprived  uf  her  children,  every  thing  but 
the  capacity  of  suffering ;  her  heart,  withered  and  desolate, 
admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is  Ra- 
chel, weeping  for  her  cliildren,  and  refusing  to  be  comfort 
ed,  because  they  are  not. 

But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
would  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the 
sword.  The  lot  of  those  who  perish  instantaneously  may 
be  considered,  apart  from  religious  prospects,  as  compar- 
atively happy,  since  they  are  exempt  from  those  Ungering 
diseases  and  slow  tormeutp  to  which  others  are  liable.  We 
cannot  see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger,  or  an 
enemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved,  and  prompted  by 
compassion  to  lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power. 
Every  trace  of  resentment  vanishes  in  a  moment :  every 
other  emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and  terrour. 

In  these*  last  extremities  we  remember  nothing  but  the  re- 
spect and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a 
scone  then  must  a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands 
are  leh  without  assistance,  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds 
expoi^d  to  the  piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it 
flows,  binds  them  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  trampling  of 
horses,  and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe !  If  they  are 
•pared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  from  the 
£eld,  it  is  but  a  prolongation  of  tonnent.  Conveyed  in  uu* 
9Dsy  \ehicles,  often  to  a  remove  distance,  xViiovl^  tQ?fti^ 
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eeHive  moment,  life  and  death  leera  tn  diyido  botwesa  then 
the  domiaion  of  mankind,  and  lile  to  have  tlw  larger  uhu»> 
It  ia  otherwise  in  war  i  death  reigiia  there  without  a  rival, 
and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or 
rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  Doath,  who  glorim  not 
>  only  in  tlie  extent  of  hia  coQ({iiest,  but  in  the  richness  of  hii 
■poll.  In  the  other  methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forma 
which  death  assumes,  the  feeble  and  ihe  aged,  who  at  the 
best  can  live  but  a  short  time,  are  usuull^  the  victims ;  here 
ther  are  the  vig'irona  and  the  strong. 

It  is  remarked  hj  the  most  anciRnt  of  poets,  that  in  peaca 
cluldren  bury  their  parents,  iu  war  parents  bar;  their  chil- 
dren :  nor  is  the  dilference  small.  Children  lament  theti 
pareulB,  sincere!}',  indeed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tran- 
quil sorrow,  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are 
conscious  of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating 
prospects.  Parents  mourn  tor  tlieii  children  with  tlra  fait 
teroess  of  despair;  the  aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother, 
Jodea,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  children,  every  thing  but 
the  capacity  of  suf&ring  ;  her  heart,  withered  and  desolatv, 
admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  irfher  hope.  It  is  Ra- 
chel, weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comfort 
fld,  hecause  they  are  not. 

But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
would  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the 
■word.  Tile  lot  of  those  who  perish  instantaneously  may 
be  conaidered,  apart  from  religious  prospects,  as  compai^ 
Mirely  happy,  since  they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering 
diseases  and  slow  tornientp  to  which  others  are  liable.  We 
eannot  see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger,  or  an 
SDemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved,  and  prompted  by 
enhi|JASBion  to  lend  him  every  osfi^tance  in  our  power. 
Every  trace  of  resentment  vanishes  in  a  moment :  every 
p  Mfaar  emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and  terrour. 

Id  ibeRe'  lant  extremities  we  remember  nothing  but  the  re- 
spect and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.     What  a 
cifiiC  tben  must  u  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousaads 
.feleh  without  assistance,  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds 
i«p(«ed  to  the  )>iercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it 
|fli>Hrs,  bindii  tliem  to  the  earth,   amidst  the  trampling  of 
CliurMS,  and  (ho  iamlts  of  an  enraged  foe  !      If  they  are 
ll  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  from  the 
^'a  but  a  prolongation  of  torment.     Conveyed  in  uu- 
'leles,  fiAcD  to  n  remote  diit&nce,  Xhitw^  tQ«A> 
//* 
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almost  impasfloble,  thej  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  recepta* 
eles  for  the  woanded  and  the  sick,  where  the  varief  )r  of  dis 
tress  baffles  all  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  give  to  oach  the  attention  he  demands.  Fai 
from  their  native  home,  no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship, 
no  well-knovirn  voice,  no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  is  near 
to  sooth  their  sorrows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or  close  their 
eyes  in  death  !  Unhappy  man  !  and  must  you  be  swept  into 
the  grave  imaoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear 
be  slied  for  your  sufferings,  or.  mingled  with  your  dust  ? 

We  must  remember,  liowever,  that  as  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  a  military  life  is  spent  in  actual  coiubat,  so  it  is  a 
very  small  part  of  its  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to 
this  source.  More  are  consumed  by  the  rust  of  inactivity 
than  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  :  confined  to  a  scanty  or  un- 
whoie^me  diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with 
tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  alarms  ;  their  life  -is  a  con- 
tinual scene  of  hardships  and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar 
with  hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospi- 
tals and  prisons,  contagion  spreads  amongst  their  ranks, 
tin  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  th<ise 
who  arc  cng'aged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  without  taking 
into  our  account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which  are 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  How  dreadful*  to  hold  every  thing 
at  the  mercv  of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a 
boon  depenaent  on  the  sword !  How  boundhess  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  must  inspire,  where  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  determined  by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or 
customs,  and  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  our  destiny, 
except  as  far  as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in  characters  of 
blood,  in  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the  caprices  of  power ! 

Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which  the 
approach  of  an- invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peacefizl 
villages  in  our  own  neighbourhood;  When  you  have  placed 
yourselves  for  an  ijstant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn 
to  sjnnpathize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which  have  sus- 
tained the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  these  horrours  ?  Here  you  behold  rich  har- 
vests, the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and  tlie  reward  of  industry, 
consumed  in  a  moment,  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine 
and  pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the 
cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers  expiiv 
ing  through  fear,  not  for  themselves  but  their  infants  ;  tiM 
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mbitants  flying  with  their  helpless  brhes  in  idl  directionty 
gerable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil!  In  another  port 
u  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm  ;  the  streets^  where 
sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  fillof] 
a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  bI(K)d|  fesounding  with  the 
les  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the  palaces  of  nobles 
molishcd,  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  and  every  aga, 
K,  and  rank,  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin  f 


LESSON  LIL 

aiure€md  Poetry  favourable  to  virtue, — HumiUtp  recommend' 
ed  in  judging  of  tlie  ways  of  Providence. — Beattie. 

O  NATtJftE,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  ! 

Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 

To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 

Blest  bo  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew, 
From  Pyrtho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty; 

And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 
Who,  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
'each  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Then  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay. 

Nature's  true  sons,  the  friends  of  man  and  truth ! 
Whose  song,  sublimely  sweet,  serenely  gay. 

Amused  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth. 

O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  sooth. 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings  guide  : 

Yoiiu*  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth. 
For  welt  1  know  wherever  ye  reside. 
There  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  nie  !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain, 

As  yet  poor  Edwiit  never  knew  your  lore, 
,  Save  when,  against  the  winter's  drenching  rain, 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar 
Her  legend  when  the  beldam  'gan  impart, 

Or  chant  the  old  heroick  ditty  o'er. 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart : 
Mueh  be  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  tuneful  art 
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Various  and  ptransre  was  tlie  lon^-winded  tale  ; 

And  hulls,  and  knights  and  feats  of  arms  displayed ; 
Or  merry  swains  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 

And  bing,  enamoured  of  the  nut-brown  maid ; 

The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade ; 
Or  hags  that  suckle  tm  infernal  brood, 

And  ply  in  caves  ih'  unutterable  trade,* 
lifidst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  moon  in  bloodt 
Veil  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th*  infuriate  flood. 

But  when  to  horrour  his  amazement  rose, 

A  gentler  strain  the  beldam  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes. 

The  or|)han-babe8,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 

O  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  seared  to  stone  1 

For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse. 
To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopeless  orphan-babes,  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 

Behold,  with  berries  smeared,  with  brambles  torn,f 

The  babes  now  famished,  lay  them  down  to  die: 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 

Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie  ; 

Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry: 
"  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more.'* 

But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  dar'st  defyt 
This  deed,  with  fruitless  tears,  shalt  soon  deplore, 
Wlien  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  consume  tbjT 
store. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stern,  vindictive  joy 

Brightened  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear : 

**  But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  ?" — 
O  Edwin  !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere. 

The  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark,  even  at  noontide,  is  our  mortal  sphere; 

But,  let  us  hope  ;-^to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult  In  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  well. 

*  AUiirion  to  Shakspeare. 

Macbetfu — liow  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnig^ht  hagt| 

WhatisHyedo? 
WitchtM, — A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macbkth. — [Act  IV.  Sreiu  L 
t  See  the  Une  <Hd  baUad,  called  ThM  ChUiren  in  ike  Wood. 
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Nor  be  tliy  generous  indignation  checked, 

Nor  checked  the  tender  tear  to  Misery  giyen ; 
From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 

Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  they  never  know, 
iut  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  wo. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age. 

Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer's  day, 
Shall  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage. 

Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay, 

If  but  a  cloud  obscure  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend ! 

Or  shall  frail  man  heaven's  high  decree  gainsay, 
Which  bade*  the  series  of  events  extend 
i^ide  through  unnumbered  worlds  and  ages  without  end ! 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan, 

Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream  ; 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan. 

If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 

Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem ; 
Ofl  from  apparent  ill  our  hlessings  rise. 

O  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem, 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 
or  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble,  and  be  wise. 


LESSON  LIIL 

Tnsideration  of  the  excuses  that  are  offered  to  palliate  a  neg- 
lect of  religion. — Buckminster. 

■ 

First,  it  is  often  said,  that  time  is  wanted  for  the  duties 
'  religion.  The  calls  of  business,  the  press  of  occupation, 
0  cares  of  life,  will  not  suffer  me,  says  one,  to  give  that 
ne  to  the  duties  of  piety,  which  otherwise  I  would  gladly 
stow.  Say  you  this  without  n  blush  1  You  have  no  timcy 
en,  for  the  especial  service  of  that  great  Being,  whose 
odness  alone  has  drawn  out  to  its  present  length  your 
bweb  th^r^'ad  of  life ;  whose  care  alone  has  continued  yon 

•  Pronounced  bad. 
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in  possession  of  that  unseen  property,  which  you  call  your 
time.  You  haye  no  time,  then,  to  deyote  to  that  great 
Bein^,  on  whose  existence  the  existence  of  the  uniyerso 
depends ;  a  Beings  so  great,  that  if  his  attention  could  for 
an  instant  be  diverted,  you  fail  never  again  to  rise  ;  if  his 
promise  should  fail,  your  hopes,  your  expectations  vanish 
into  air ;  if  his  power  should  be  weakened,  man,  angel, 
nature  perishes. 

But,  let  me  ask,  by  what  right  do  you  involve  yourself 
in  this  multiplicity  of  cares  ?  M''hy  do  you  weave  around 
you  this  web  of  occupation,  and  then  complain,  that  yoa 
cannot  break  it  ?  Will  you  say,  that  your  time  is  your  own, 
and  that  you  have  a  right  to  employ  it  in  the  manner 
yon  please  1  Belieyc  me,  it  is  not  your  own.  It  belongs  to 
God,  to  religion,  to  mankind.  You  possess  not  an  hour,  to 
which  one  of  these  puts  not  in  a  preferable  claim ;  and  are 
such  claimants  to  be  dismissed  without  allotting  to  them  a 
moment  ? 

But  ihr  what  else  can  you  find  no  leisure  1  Do  you  find 
none  for  annisement  ?  Or  is  amusement  itself  your  occu- 
pation ?  Perhaps  pleasure  is  the  pressing  business  of  your 
life ;  perhaps  pleasure  stands  waiting  to  catch  your  pre- 
cious moments  as  they  pass.  Do  you  find  none  for  the  par 
suit  of  curious  and  secular  knowledge  ?  If  you  find  none, 
then,  for  religion,  it  is  perhaps  because  you  wish  to  find 
none ;  it  would  be,  you  think,  a  tasteless  occupation,  an  in- 
sipid entertainment. 

But  this  excuse  is  founded  on  a  most  erroneous  concep* 
tion  of  the  nature  of  religion.  It  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing, which  interrupts  business,  which  wastes  time,  and  in- 
terferes with  all  the  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuits  of  hfe. 
It  is  supposed  to  he  something  which  must  be  practised 
apart  from  every  thing  else,  a  distinct  profession,  a  peculiar 
occupation.  The  means  of  religion,  meditation,  read- 
ing, and  prayer,  will,  and  ought,  indeed,  to  occupy  distinct 
portioi»«  of  our  time.  But  religion  itself  demands  not  dis- 
tinct hours.  Religion  will  attend  you  not  as  a  troublesome, 
but  as  a  pleasant  and  useful  companion  in  every  pron^ 
place,  and  every  temperate  occupation  of  life.  It  wfl. 
follow  you  to  the  warehouse  or  to  the  oiRce  ;  it  wiO 
retreat  with  you  to  the  country,  it  will  dwell  with  you  in 
town  ;  it  will  cross  the  seas,  or  travel  over  mountainis  or 
remain  with  you.  at  home.  Without  your  consent,  it  w31  ' 
not  desert  you  in  prosperity,  or  fiirget  you  in  adversity,    h 
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will  grow  1^1  with  you  in  youth,  and  grow  old  with  you 
in  age  ;  it  will  attend  you  with  pocuiinr  pleasure  to  the 
hovels  of  the  poor,  or  the  chamber  of  the  sick  ;  it  will 
retire  with  you  to'  your  closet,  and  watch  by  your  bed,  or 
walk  with  you  in  gladsome  union  to  the  house  of  God  ;  it 
will  follow  you  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  dwell 
with  you  in  heayen  for  ever,  as  its  native  residence. 

Again,  it  is  said,  am  i  not  as  good  as  others  1  Why  is 
nn  attention  to  religion,  an  unpopular  piety,  a  rigid  virtue 
required  of  me,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  or  in  the  world  at  large  ?  Why  am  I  urged  to 
set  up  as  a  reformer,  or  expose  myself  to  the  scorn  of  man- 
kind t  But  the  majority  of  men  are  poor  ;  does  this  how- 
ever check  the  ardour  of  your  pursuit  of  wealtli ;  or  do  you 
avoid  a  new  acquisition,  because  you  fear  it  will  expose 
you  to  the  envy  of  your  inferiours  ?  The  majority  of  man- 
kind are  ignorant ;  but  is  ignorance  therefore  honourable, 
or  is  learning  coutein])tibIe  or  invidious  ? 

W«  Lave  now  supposed,  that  piety  and  unsullied  virtue 
would  sometimes  be  attended  with  scorn.  But  even  this 
is  an  unwarranted  supposition.  Piety  is  venerated  by  the 
impious.  Unyielding  virtue  is  admired  by  tlie  corrupt ; 
disinterested  goodness  by  the  selfish  ;  temperance,  chastity, 
humanity,  by  the  intempeiate,  unchaste,  and  ambitious. 
Consider,  too,  to  what  extravagances  this  excuse  would  lead. 
It  places  you  loosely  floating  on  the  inconstant  tide  of  pop- 
ular manners.  If  tliis  rises,  you  indeed  are  raised ;  if  it 
fidls,  you  descend,  however  imperceptibly,  on  its  surface.  It 
is  an  excuse,  which  might  be  offered  with  equal  propriety  by 
the  corrupt  inhabitant  of  Sodom,  as  by  ^u. 
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Subject  Continued. 

It  is  said,  religion  is  dull,  unsocial,  uncharitable,  enthusi- 
titick,  a  damper  of  human  joy,  a  morose  intruder  upon 
human  pleasure.  If  this  were  true,  nothing  could  be  more 
incongruous  than  the  parable,  which  represents  it  as  an 
entertainmcnL  But  if  this  be  the  character  of  religion,  it 
b  aurely  tlie  very  reverse  of  what  we  should  suppose  it  to 
be,  and  the  reverse  indeed  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  P«t* 
liapB,  in  your  dhnorted  vmoDf  yoa  have  imstakcii  io\>t\«x^ 
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That  Ulacb's  deayinii^  cones  have  burst, 

Tiie  milk-white  flowers  revealing; 
Efcn  oow,  upon  my  senses  first 

Aletliinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 
The  very  earth,  the  steamy  air, 

Is  all  with  fragrance  rife  ! 
And  grace  and  beauty  every  where 

Are  flushing  into  life. 
Down,  down  they  come — ^those  fruitful  storM  I 

Those  earth-rcjoicgig  drops ! 
A  momentary  delugie  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 
And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sight, 
Lo!  from  the  west,  a  parting  gleam 

Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 
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The  dead  Lamb. — ^Anonymous.* 

The  shepherd  saunters  last : — ^but  why 

Comes  with  him,  pace  for  pace. 
That  ewe  1  and  why,  so  piteously, 

Looks  up  the  creature's  face  1— - 
Swung  in  his  careless  hand,  she  sees 

(Poor  ewe  !)  a  dead,  cold  weight, 
The  little  one  her  soil,  warm  fleece 

So  fondly  cherished  late.       * 
But  yesterday,  no  happier  dam 

Ranged  o'er  those  portures  wide 
Thau  she,  fond  creature  !  when  the  lamb 

Was  sporting  by  her  side. 
It  was  a  new-borri  thing: — the  rain 

Pour'd  down  all  night — its  bed 
Was  drenched  and  cold.    Morn  came  agiiuil» 

But  the  young  lamb  was  dead* 
Yet  the  poor  mother's  fond  distress 

Its  every  art  had  tried, 

^  ilatbor  of  ««  The  Widow^i  Tale  and  other 
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To  shield,  with  sleepless  tenderness, 

The  weak  one  at  her  side. 
Round  it,  all  night,  shq  gathered  warm 

Her  woolly  limbs — her  head 
Close  carved  across  its  feeble  form ; 

Da  J  dawned,  and  it  was  dead. 
She  saw  it  d«%ad  : — she  felt,  she  knew 

It  had  I  0  strength,  no  breath — 
Tet,  how  could  she  conceive,  poor  ewe  I 

The  mystery  of  deal)i  T 
l{  Jay  before  her  stiff  and  cold — 

Yet  fondly  she  essayed 
To  cherish  it  in  love's  warm  fold  : 

Then  restless  trial  made, 
lloving,  with  still  reverted  face. 

And  low,  complaining  bleat. 
To  entice  from  their  damp  resting  plnea 

Those  little  stiffening  feet. 
All  would  not  do,  when  all  was  tried : 
'  Love's  last  fond  lure  vras  vaia: 

So,  ipiietly  by  its  dead  bide. 

She  laid  her  down  asrain* 


^ 
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LESSON  L. 
The  White  ^ear.— Percival. 


The  white  bear  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  is  consid- 
ihly  larger  than  the  brown  »>ear  of  Europe  or  the  black 
ir  of  Nnrth  Ametica.  This  animal  lives  upon  fish  and 
is,  and  is  seen  not  only  upon  land  in  the  countries  bor- 
ing on  the  North  Pole,  but  often  upon  floats  of  ice 
'efal  leagues  at  sea.  The  following  relation  is  extracted 
m  the  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  for  making  discoveries 
rards  the  North  Pole." 

Barly  in  the  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  gave 
:icc  that  three  bears  were  makii.g  their  way  very  fast 
\T  the  ice,  and  that  they  were  directing  their  course 
rards  the  ship.  They  had,  without  question,  been  in 
id  by  the  scent  of  the  blubber  of  a  sea-horse,  killed 
bw  days  before,  which  the  men  had  set  on  dre^  and  ^hifih 
9  burning  on  the  ice  at   the  tiikie  oC  t]b!^   ii\ii^irQMila(« 
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They  proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the 
cubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly  to 
the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  Haraes  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sea-horse  that  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it  Tora« 
ciously.  The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great  Itunps  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sea-liorse,  which  they  had  still  left,  upon  the 
ice.  These  the  old  bear  carried  away  singly  ;  laid  every 
lump  before  her  cubs  as  she  brought  it,  and  dividing  it,  gave 
eacli  a  share,  reservdng  hut  a  small  portion  to  herself.  As 
slie  was  taking  away  the  jjast  piece,  they  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead ;  and  in  her 
retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mortally. 

It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  unfeeling 
minds  to  mark  the  affectionate  concern  expressed  by  this 
poor  beast,  in  the  last  moments  of  her-  expiring  young. 
Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and  could  but  just  crawl 
to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh 
which  she  had  fetched  away,  and  placed  it  before  them. 
Seeing  that  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first 
upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  them  up.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  her  moan.  When  she 
found  she  could  not  stir  them,  she  went  off  ;  and,  stopping 
when  she  had  gotten  to  some  distance,  she  looked  back  and 
moaned.  When  she  found  that  she  could  not  entice  them 
away,  she  returned,  and  smelling  around  them,  began  iolick 
their  wounds.  She  went  off"  a  secqnd  time  as  before  :  and 
having  crawled  a  few  paces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and 
for  some  time  stood  mcaniqg.  But  still  her  cubs  not  rising 
to  follow  her,  she  returned  to  them  again,  and,  with  signs  of 
inexpressible  fondness,  WQnt  round  one  and  round  the  oth- 
er, pawing  them  and  moaning.  Finding  at  last  that  they 
were  cold  and  Ufeless,  she  raised  her  head  towards  the  ship 
and  growled  at  the  murderers,  who  then  shot  her  withavol- 
licy  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between  her  cubs  and  died 
licking  their  wounds. 


LESSON  LI. 

The  Miseries  of  War. — Robert  Hall. 

Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissohitjoOi 
Mnd  we  art  all  hastening  ta  <mit  long  home  \  yet  e.t  e^ch 
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oeMive  moment,  life  and  death  seem  to  di?ide  botwean  them 
the  dominion  of  mankind,  and  life  to  haye  the  larger  uhare* 
It  is  otherwise  in  war  s  death  reigns  there  without  a  riTal« 
and  without  control.  War  is  the  \^ork,  the  element,  or 
rather  tlie  sport  and  triumph  of  Death,  who  glories  not 
onl J  in  the  extent  of  his  concpiest,  but  in  the  richness  of  his 
spoil.  In  tJie  other  methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms 
which  death  assumes,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the 
best  can  live  but  a  short  time,  are  usually  the  victims ;  here 
they  are  the  vigorous  and  the  strong. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  mosV  ancient  of  poets,  that  in  peace 
children  bury  their  parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their  chil^^ 
dren  :  nor  is  the  difference  small.  Children  lament  their 
parents,  sincerely,  indeed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tran- 
quil sorrow,  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are 
conscious  of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating 
prospects.  Parents  mourn  ibr  theii  children  with  tlio  bit 
terness  of  despair ;  the  aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother, 
ioses,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  children,  every  thing  but 
the  capacity  of  suffering ;  her  heait,  withered  and  desolate, 
admits  no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is  Ra- 
chel, weeping  for  her  cliildren,  and  refusing  to  be  comfort 
ed,  because  they  are  not. 

But,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  the  slain 
would  give  us  a  -very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the 
sword.  The  lot  of  those  who  perish  instantaneously  may 
be  considered,  apart  from  religious  prospects,  as  compar- 
atively happy,  since  they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering 
diseases  and  slow  torments  to  which  others  are  liable.  We 
cannot  see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger,  or  an 
enemy,  without  being  sensibly  moved,  and  prompted  by 
compassion  to  lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power. 
Every  trace  of  resentment  vanishes  in  a  moment :  every 
other  emotion  gives  way  to  pity  and  terrour. 

In  these*  last  extremities  we  remember  nothing  but  the  re- 
spect and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a 
scone  then  must  a  field  of  battle  present,  where  thousands 
ore  leh  without  assistance,  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds 
expoi^ed  to  the  piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  if 
flows,  binds  them  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  trampling  of 
horses,  and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe !  If  they  are 
•pared  by  the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  from  the 
field,  it  is  but  a  prolongation  of  torment.  Conveyed  in  uu* 
fiasy  \ehicies,  often  to  a  remote  distance,  iVkXou^  tQ»i^ 
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almost  impasflable,  thej  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  recepta- 
cles for  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  where  the  yarief  y  of  dis 
tress  baffles  ail  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skill,  and  renden 
it  impossible  to  give  to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Fai 
from  their  native  hoiae»  no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship, 
no  well-known  voice,  no  wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  is  near 
to  sooth  their  sorrows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or  close  their 
eyes  in  denth  !  Unhappy  man  !  and  must  you  be  swept  into 
the  grave  imnoticed  and  unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear 
be  shed  for  your  sufferings,  of.  mingled  with  your  dust  ? 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  rery  small  pro- 
portion of  a  military  life  is  spent  in  actual  coiubat,  so  it  is  a 
very  small  part  of  its  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to 
tliis  source.  More  are  consumed  by  tiie  rust  of  inactivity 
than  by  the  edge  of  the  sword :  confined  to  a  scanty  or  un- 
wheieiome  diet,  exposed  in  sickly  climates,  harassed  with 
tiresome  marches  and  perpetual  aJarms  ;  their  life  -is  a  con- 
limial  scene  of  hardships  and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar 
with  hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospi- 
tals and  prisons,  contagion  spreads  amongst  their  ranks, 
tin  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  the  sufferings  of  thf^se 
who  are  cng'aged  in  the  professior*  of  arms,  without  takii^g 
into  our  account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which  are 
the  scene  of  hostilities.  How  dreadfu^  to  hold  every  thing 
at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a 
boon  dependent  on  the  sword !  How  boundless  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  must  inspire,  where  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  determined  by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or 
customs,  and  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  our  destiny, 
except  as  far  as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in  characters  of 
blood,  in  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the  caprices  of  power ! 

Conceive  but  for  a  moment  the  consternation  which  the 
approach  of  an-  invading  army  would  impress  on  the  peaceful 
villages  in  onr  own  neighbourhood;  When  you  have  placed 
yourselves  for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will  learn 
to  sympathize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which  liuve  sus- 
tained the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  these  horrours  ?  Here  you  behold  rich  har- 
vests, the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and  tlie  reward  of  industry, 
consumed  in  a  moment,  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine 
and  pestilence  follow  the  steps  of  desolation.  There  the 
cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames,  mothers  expir- 
ing through  fear,  not  for  themselves  but  their  infants  ;  tiM 
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labitants  fijing  with  their  helpless  brhes  in  aH  directionf, 
serable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil!  In'aoolher  part 
u  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm  ;  the  streets^  where 
sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled 
a  sudden  with  slaughter  and  bl(»od,  resounding  with  the 
ies  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued ;  the  palaces  of  nobles 
molished,  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  and  every  nga, 
X,  and  rank.,  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin  I 
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ature  and  Poetry  favourable  to  virtue. — HumiUtyrecommend^ 
cd  in  judging  of  the  ways  of  Providence, — Beattie. 

O  NATtJitE,  how  in  every  charm  supreme  ! 

Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 

To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due ! 

Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew, 
From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 

And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 
Who,  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 
*each  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

Then  hail,  ye  mighty  masters  of  the  lay, 

Natui'e^s  true  sons,  the  frienxls  of  man  and  truth ! 
Whose  song,  sul)limely  sweet,  serenely  gay. 

Amused  my  childhood,  and  informed  my  youth. 

O  let  your  spirit  still  my  bosom  sooth. 
Inspire  my  dreams,  and  my  wild  wanderings  guide  : 

Yottr  voice  each  rugged  path  of  life  can  smooth. 
For  well  I  know  wherever  ye  reside, 
riiere  harmony,  and  peace,  and  innocence  abide. 

Ah  nie  !  neglected  on  the  lonesome  plain, 

As  yet  poor  Edwin  never  knew  your  lore, 
,  Save  when,  against  the  winter'^s  drenching  raiUf 
And  driving  snow,  the  cottage  shut  the  door. 
Then,  as  instructed  by  tradition  hoar 
Her  legend  when  the  beldam  'gan  impart. 

Or  chant  the  old  heroick  ditty  o'er. 
Wonder  and  joy  ran  thrilling  to  his  heart : 
Much  he  the  tale  admired,  but  more  the  tunefoi  atl 
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• 
Various  and  ptransre  was  tlie  long-winded  talc  ; 

And  hulls,  and  knights  and  feats  of  arms  displayed ; 

Or  merry  swains  who  quaff  the  nut-brown  ale, 

And  k»*ng,  enamoured  of  the  nut-brown  maid ; 

The  moonlight  revel  of  the  fairy  glade ; 

Or  hags  that  suckle  an  infernal  brood, 

.* .  And  ply  in  caves  tli'  unutterable  trade,* 

'Midst  fiends  and  spectres,  quench  the  moon  in  bloodt 

Yell  in  the  midnight  storm,  or  ride  th*  infuriate  flood* 

r 

But  when  to  horrour  his  amazement  rose, 

A  gentler  strain  the  beldam  would  rehearse, 
A  tale  of  rural  life,  a  tale  of  woes. 

The  orphan-babes,  and  guardian  uncle  fierce. 

O  cruel !  will  no  pang  of  pity  pierce 
That  heart,  by  lust  of  lucre  seared  to  stone  ? 

For  sure,  if  aught  of  virtue  last,  or  verse, 
To  latest  times  shall  tender  souls  bemoan 
Those  hopeless  orphan-babes,  by  thy  fell  arts  undone. 

Behold,  with  berries  smeared,  with  brambles  torn,f 

The  babes  now  famished,  lay  them  down  to  die : 
Amidst  the  howl  of  darksome  woods  forlorn, 

Folded  in  one  another's  arms  they  lie ; 

Nor  friend,  nor  stranger,  hears  their  dying  cry: 
"  For  from  the  town  the  man  returns  no  more." 

But  thou,  who  Heaven's  just  vengeance  dar'st  defy, 
This  deed,  with  fruitless  tears,  shalt  soon  deplore, 
Wlien  Death  lays  waste  thy  house,  and  flames  consume  tbjT 
store. 

A  stifled  smile  of  stern,  vindictive  joy 

Brightened  one  moment  Edwin's  starting  tear : 

**  But  why  should  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy. 
And  innocence  thus  die  by  doom  severe  1"— 
O  Edwin  !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 

The  assaults  of  discontent  and  doubt  repel : 
Dark,  even  at  noontide,  is  our  mortal  sphere; 

But,  let  us  hope  ;-^to  doubt  is  to  rebel ; 
Let  us  exult  in  hope,  that  all  shall  yet  be  welL 

*  AUii^ion  to  Shakspeare. 

Macbeifu — How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight  ha^ 

What  isH  ye  do  ? 
Witches. — A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macbeth. — [Act  IV.  Senu  L 
t  See  the  tine  M  baUad,  called  Th*  Cfutdren.  ia  CfM  Wood. 
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Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  checked, 

Nor  checked  tJie  tender  tear  to  Misery  giren ; 
From  Guilt's  contagious  power  shall  that  protect, 

This  soften  and  refine  the  soul  for  heaven. 

But  dreadful  is  their  doom  whom  doubt  has  driven 
To  censure  Fate,  and  pious  Hope  forego : 

Like  yonder  blasted  boughs  by  lightning  riven, 
Perfection,  beauty,  life,  tliey  never  know, 
But  frown  on  all  that  pass,  a  monument  of  wo. 

Shall  he,  whose  birth,  maturity,  and  age. 

Scarce  fill  the  circle  of  one  summer's  day, 
Shsdl  the  poor  gnat,  with  discontent  and  rage, 

Exclaim  that  Nature  hastens  to  decay, 

If  but  a  cloud  obscure  the  solar  ray. 
If  but  a  momentary  shower  descend  ! 

Or  shall  frail  man  heaven's  high  decree  gainsay, 
Which  bade*  the  series  of  events  extend 
Wide  through  unnumbered  worlds  and  ages  without  end ! 

One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan. 

Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream ; 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  who!e  stupendous  plan. 

If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem. 

Nor  is  that  part,  perhaps,  what  mortals  deem ; 
Ofl  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 

O  then  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem. 
That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies : 
For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble,  and  be  wise. 
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Consideration  of  the  excuses  that  are  offered  to  paUiate  a  neg- 
lect of  religion. — Buckminster. 

First,  it  is  often  said,  that  time  is  wanted  for  the  duties 
of  religion.  The  calls  of  business,  the  press  of  occupation, 
the  cares  of  life,  will  not  suffer  me,  says  one,  to  give  that 
time  to  the  duties  of  piety,  which  otherwise  I  would  gladly 
bestow.  Say  you  this  without  n  blush  1  You  have  no  time* 
then,  for  the  especial  service  of  that  great  Being,  whose 
gooflness  alone  has  drawn  out  to  its  present  length  your 
cobweb  thf(;ad  of  life ;  whose  care  alone  has  continued  y^^ 

•  Pronounced  bad. 
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in  possession  of  that  unseen  property,  which  you  call  your 
time.  You  have  no  time,  then,  to  devote  to  that  great 
Bein^,  on  whose  existence  the  existence  of  the  universe 
depends ;  a  Bein^  so  great,  that  if  his  attention  could  for 
an  instant  be  diverted,  you  fall  never  again  to  rise  ;  if  his 
promise  should  fail,  your  hopes,  your  expectations  vanish 
into  air ;  if  his  power  should  he  weakened,  man,  angel, 
nature  perishes. 

But,  let  me  ask,  by  what  right  do  you  involve  yourself 
in  this  multiplicity  of  cares  1  Why  do  you  weave  around 
you  this  web  of  occupation,  and  then  complain,  that  yoa 
cannot  break  it  1  Will  you  say,  that  your  time  is  your  owb, 
and  that  you  have  a  right  to  employ  it  in  the  manner 
fon  please  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  not  your  own.  It  belongs  to 
God,  to  religion,  to  mankind.  You  possess  not  an  hour,  to 
which  <me  of  these  puts  not  in  a  preferable  claim ;  and  are 
such  claimants  to  be  dismissed  without  allotting  to  them  a 
moment  ? 

But  for  what  else  can  you  find  no  leisure  ?  Do  you  find 
none  for  amusement  ?  Or  is  amusement  itself  your  occu- 
pation ?  Perhaps  pleasure  is  the  pressing  business  of  your 
life;  perhaps  pleasure  standi  waiting  to  catch  your  pre- 
cious moments  as  they  pass.  Do  you  find  none  for  the  pur 
suit  of  curious  and  secular  knowledge  ?  If  you  find  none, 
then,  for  religion,  it  is  perl.aps  l)ecause  yon  wish  to  find 
none;  it  would  be,  you  think,  a  tasteless  occupation,  an  in- 
sipid entertainment. 

But  this  excuse  is  founded  on  a  most  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  religion.  It  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing, which  interr.ipts  business,  which  wastes  time,  and  in- 
terferes with  all  the  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuits  of  life. 
It  is  supposed  to  lie  something  which  must  be  practised 
apart  from  every  thing  else,  a  distinct  profession,  a  pecuhar 
occupation.  The  means  of  reHgion,  meditation,  read- 
ing, and  prayer,  will,  and  ought,  indeed,  to  occupy  distinct 
portion^  of  our  time.  But  religion  itself  demands  not  dis- 
tinct hours.  Religion  will  attend  you  not  as  a  troublesome, 
but  as  a  pleasant  and  useful  companion  in  every  proner 
place,  and  every  temperate  occupation  of  life*  It  wfl. 
follow  you  to  the  warehouse  or  to  the  office  ;  it  wiD 
retreat  with  you  to  the  country,  it  will  dwell  with  you  in 
town ;  it  will  cross  the  seas,  or  travel  over  mountains,  or 
renniin  with  you  at  home.  Without  your  conrant,  it  will 
not  desert  you  in  prosperity,  or  fiirget  you  in  adversity.    It 
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will  grow  up  with  jou  in  youth,  and  grow  old  with  jou 
in  age  ;  it  will  attend  you  with  poculinr  pleasure  to  the 
hovels  of  the  poor,  or  the  chamber  of  the  sick  ;  it  will 
retire  with  you  to'  your  closet,  and  watch  by  your  bed,  or 
walk  with  you  in  gladsome  union  to  the  house  of  God  ;  it 
will  follow  you  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  and  dwell 
with  you  in  heaven  for  ever,  as  its  native  residence. 

Again,  it  is  said,  am  1  not  as  good  as  others  ?  Why  is 
im  attention  to  rehgion,  an  unpopular  piety,  a  rigid  virtue 
required  of  me,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  or  in  the  world  at  large  1  WJiy  am  I  urged  to 
•et  up  as  a  reformer,  or  expose  myself  to  the  scorn  of  man- 
kind 1  But  the  majority  of  men  are  poor  ;  does  this  how- 
ever check  tlie  ardour  of  your  pursuit  of  wealth ;  or  do  you 
avoid  a  new  acquisition,  because  you  fear  it  will  expose 
you  to  the  envy  of  your  inferiours  ?  The  majority  of  mun- 
Idnd  are  ignorant ;  but  is  ignorance  therefore  honourable^ 
or  is  learning  contemptible  or  invidious  7 

W»  have  now  supposed,  that  piety  and  unsullied  virtue 
would  sometimes  be  attended  with  scorn.  But  even  this 
is  an  unwarranted  supfxisition.  Piety  is  venerated  by  the 
impious.  Unyielding  virtue  is  admired  by  the  corrupt ; 
disinterested  goodness  by  the  selfish  ;  temperance,  chastity, 
humanity,  by  the  intern  pei  ate,  unchaste,  and  ambitious. 
Consider,  too,  to  what  extravagances  this  excuse  would  lead. 
It  places  you  loosely  floating  on  the  inconstant  tide  of  pop- 
ular manners.  If  tliis  rises,  you  indeed  are  raised ;  if  it 
fidls,  you  descend,  however  imperceptibly,  on  its  surface.  It 
is  an  excuse,  which  might  be  offered  with  equal  propriety  by 
the  eormpt  inhabitant  of  Sodom,  as  by  ^u. 
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Subject  Continued. 

It  is  said,  religion  is  dull,  unsocial,  uncharitable,  enthusi- 
iiticky  a  damper  of  human  joy,  a  morose  intruder  upon 
Imnian  pleasure.  If  this  were  true,  nothing  could  be  more 
incongruous  than  the  parable,  which  represents  it  as  an 
entertainment*  But  if  this  be  the  character  of  religion,  it 
is  surely  tlie  very  reverse  of  what  me  should  suppose  it  te 
hey  and  the  reverse  indeed  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  P^^ 
haps,  in  yoor  distorted  ymonf  you  have  inistakeu  loVmilV 
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fc:t  diilness,  equanimitj  for  moroseness,  disinclination  to 
bad  company  for  aversion  to  society,  abhorrence  of  vice 
for  uncliaritableness,  and  piety  for  enthusiasm. 

No  doubt,  at  the  table  of  boisterous  intemperance,  reli- 
gion, if  she  were  admitted  as  a  guest,  would  wear  a  very 
dull  countenance.  In  a  rerel  of  debauchery,  and  amidst  the 
brisk  interchange  of  profanity  and  folly,  religion  might  ap- 
pear indeed  a  dumb,  unsocial  intruder,  ignorant  of  the 
rhetorick  of  oaths  and  the  ornaments  of  obscenity.  These 
are  scenes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  what  is  falsely 
called  pleasure,  in  whicV  religion,  if  embodied  and  intro- 
duced, would  be  as  unwelcome  a  guest,  as  the  emblematick 
coffin,  which  the  Egyptians  used  to  introduce  in  the  midst  of 
their  entertainments.  From  such  instances,  however,  to  ac- 
cuse religion  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  interpret  unfavourably  the  silence  of  a  for- 
eigner, who  understands  not  a  word  of  our  language. 

But  as  long  as  intemperance  is  not  pleasure,  as  long  as 
profaneness,  impurity,  or  scandal  is  not  wit,  as  long  as  ex- 
cess is  not  the  perfection  of  mirth,  as  long  as  selfishness  is 
not  the  surest  enjoyment,  and  as  long  as  gratitude,  love,  rev- 
erence, and  resignation  are  not  superstitious  afiections,  so 
long  religion  lays  not  an  icy  hand  on  the  true  joys  of  life. 
Without  her  all  other  ]>leasures  become  tasteless^  and  at  last 
painful.  To  explain  to  you,  indeed,  how  much  she  exalts, 
purifies  and  prolongs  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  ima^na- 
tion,  and  what  peculiar  sources  of  consolation,  cheerfulness, 
and  contentment  she  opens  to  herself,  would  lead  us  at  pres- 
ent into  too  wide  a  range. 

Excuses  for  irrStigion  are  drawn  from  the  failings  and 
imperfections  of  christians.  There,  says  the  profligate,  are 
your  boasted  saints.  They  have  their  faults,  as  well  as 
those  who  make  not  so  great  pretensions  to  piety.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  some  remains  of  imperfection,  some  consti- 
tutional infirmity,  some  unamiable  weakness  of  good  men, 
is  brought  forward  and  exhibited  in  all  the  triumph  of  illib- 
erality  to  the  gaze  of  a  censorious  world.  The  character 
of  the  mind  is  drawn  from  a  single  trait,  from  some  casual 
wrinkle,  some  unlucky  deformity.  The  point,  in  which  a 
good  man  is  as  frail  as  others,  is  selected  and  contemplated 
with  renewed  pleasurCt  while  those  points,  in  which  he  is 
superiour  to  other  men,  are  unobserved  or  unacknowledged. 
This  is  partial,  unjust,  uncharitable,  iniquitous.       '  , 

But  the  excuse  closes  not  here*    Of  what  religion  has 
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failed  to  remove  it  is  moKt  ab»iirdl/  called  the  caiiAC.  If 
apimreiitly  devout  and  piotis  habits  are  ever  found  assrH'iat- 
ed  with  a  temper,  wiiich  is  not  o|iefi  as  day  to  niehing 
cliarity,  it  is  religion  which  liardeiis  the  heart,  it  is  ndigion 
whicli  locks  the  coffers.  Whatever  passion  it  has  fiuied  to 
subdue,  or  whatever  fiinlt  it  Itas  been  unalde  to  prevent,  i 
18  iuipifiusly  said  to  enc<}urn<re.  £<|ualiy  absurd  would  it 
bOy  tfi  attribute  tlie  weakness  of  ii  l»rokcn  bone  to  the  kind 
attentions  of  the  surgeon,  the  pain  of  a  wound  to  the  buiniy 
band  which  would  assuage  it. 

But  of  all  the  faults  of  christians,  from  which  excuses 
for  irreligion  are  drawn,  the  occusioiml  extravagances  into 
which  pious  nicn  have  fallen  afford  the  most  |)Jansible 
apologies.  The  hist<»ry  of  religion  is  ransacked  for  in» 
stances  of  persecution,  of  austerities,  and  en  hu.s;astick  ir- 
regularities, and  when  they  arc  all  collected,  tlie  c<  Id-heart- 
ed, tlMiughtless  irrehgionibt  excluiinj,  these  are  the  fruits  of 
piety  ! 

But  why  18  it  never  considered,  that  the  same  ardent 
temperament,  tiie  same  energy  of  passions,  if  they  had 
been  united  with  any  other  subject,  would  have  rushed  into 
similar  extremes  ?  In  a  mind  of  such  a  mould,  religion,  as 
is  oAen  said,  is  the  occasion  only,  not  the  cause  of  extrava- 
gance. When  enthusiasm,  however,  is  the  result  of  mere 
ignorance,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  excuse  entirely  fails. 
Ignorance  is  not  devotion,  nor  the  mother  of  devotion; 
zeal  is  not  religion,  enthusiasm  is  not  piety,  solitude  is  not 
purity,  spiritual  pride  is  not  cfmscioiui  innocence,  and  the 
preternatural  heat  of  the  passions  is  not  the  warmth  of  love 
to  Ged  or  man. 

You  would  not  judge  of  the  usual  moisture  of  any  region 
from  the  occasional  inundation  of  its  rivers.  The  influence 
of  true  religion  is  mild,  and  soft,  and  noiseless,  and  constant 
OS  the  descent  of  the  evening  dew  on  the  tender  herbage, 
nourishing  and  refreshing  all  the  amiable  and  social  virtues  ; 
but  enthusiasm  is  violent,  sudden,  rattling  as  a  summer 
diower,  rooting  up  the  fairest  flowers,  and  washing  away 
the  richest  mould  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  sociely. 

Excuses  for  a  neglect  of  religion  are  suggested  by  differ- 
lont  seasons  of  life.  Youth,  in  the  fulnes?  of  its  spirits, 
defers  it  to  the  sobriety  of  manhood ;  manhood,  encuml»ered 
with  cares,  defers  it  to  the  leisure  of  old  age ;  old  age^ 
weak  and  hesitating,  is  unable  to  enter  on  an  untried  mode 
of  life.     The  excuses  qf  jrouth  are  ^hose  vrliicli  aru  i&oA 

J2  '^^ 
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frequently  offered^  and  moat  easily  admitted.  The  rcstria 
tions  of  reli^on,  though  proper  enough  ibr  mnturer  age 
are  too  severe,  it  is  said,  for  this  frolicksome  and  gluddome 
period.  Its  consolations,  too,  they  do  not  tvanU  Leavs 
them  to  prop  the  feeble  limbs  of  old  a^e,  or  to  cheer  the 
sinking  spirits  of  advei-sity.  False  and  pernicious  maxim ! 
As  if,  at  the  end  of  a  stated  number  of'  years,  a  man  could 
i:>ecome  religious  in  a  moment !  As  if  ti^e  husbandman,  aL' 
the  end  of  summer,  could  call  up  a  harvest  from  the  sol 
which  he  had  never  tilled  !  As  if  manhood,  too,  would  luift 
no  excuses !  And  what  are  they  1  That  he  has  grown  too 
old  to  amend.  That  liis  parents  took  no  pains  with  hit 
religious  education,  and  therefore  his  ignorance  is  not  his 
own  fault.  That  he  must  be  making  provision  for  old  age; 
and  the  pressure  of  cares  will  allow  him  no  time  to  attend 
lo  the  evidences,  or  learn  the  rules  of  religion.  Thus  li£i 
is  spent  in  framing  apologies,  in  making  and  breaking  reso* 
lutions,  and  protracting  amendment,  till  death  places  hit 
cold  hand  on  the  mouth  open  to  make  its  kst  excH^e,  and 
<«ne  more  is  added  to  the  crowded  congregation  of  the  dead 


LESSON  LV. 

Subject  CondudenL 

^HE  excuses,  which  we  have  already  considered,  are 
trifling,  however,  compared  with  the  following. 

It  is  said,  '*  it  is  liy  no  means  certain,  tliat  there  is  a 
future  state  of  retribution  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world. 
Who  has  ever  seen  it  1  It  is  not  certain,  that  the  religion, 
^hich  you  urge  us  to  embrace,  comes  from  God.  Many 
t>bjections  may  be  made  to  its  evidences."  Most  of  the 
irreligion,  which  prevails  among  the  more  informed  classes 
of  society,  results  from  a  lurking  skepticism,  which  infests 
tlicir  thoughts,  and,  in  relation  to  religion,  leads  them  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  maxims,  whicli  usually 
govern  the  conduct  of  men. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  existence  of  a  future  world  is 
not  to  us  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  present;  neidier 
eon  we  ever  have  that  intuitive  assurance  of  the  being  of  a 
Cod,  that  we  necessarily  possess  of  our  own  existence; 
neither  eon  tlie  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  which  happened! 
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two  thmiBaBd  years  ago,  be  im^essed  on  our  belief  with 
that  Hiidoubting  conviction,  wliich  we  have  of  the  reality  of 
ffcenea,  which  are  passing  immediately  before  our  eyes. 

But  the  quention  is  not,  whether  the  gospel  history  can 
be  demonstrated.  Few  subjects  which  occupy  human  con- 
templation admit  strict  and  mathematical  proof.  The 
whole  life  of  man  is  but  a  perpetual  comparison  of  eyi- 
dence,  and  balancing  of  probabilities.  And  upon  the  sup- 
position that  religions  truths  are  only  probable,  tlie  excuse 
we  have  mentioned  will  not  relieve  irreligion  from  the 
charge  of  presumptuous  and  consummate  folly. 

But  it  is  said,  many  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
evidences  of  revelation  ;  and  many  of  its  difficulties  remain 
yet  unexplained.  It  is  true,  that  objections  have  been  often 
made  and  often  answered,  and  not  only  answered,  but 
refuted.  But  some  difficulties,  it  is  said,  yet  remain.  It  is 
true,  they  do  remain ;  and  tlie  excuse  shall  be  admitted^ 
when  any  other  subject  of  equal  imjiortance  shall  be 
produced,  in  which  difficulties  do  not  remain.  The  most 
plausible  objections,  which  have  been  made  to  any  truth 
within  tlie  circle  of  human  knowledge,  are  those  which 
have  been  cffiered  against  the  existence  of  a  material  world; 
but  did  th*s.  ever  check  an  operation  in  mechanicks,  or 
excuse  froi:i  his  daily  task  a  single  labourer  t 

A  man  of  ingenuity  might  offer  a  thousand  objections 
against  the  probability  of  your  living  till  the  morrow  ;but 
would  this  rob  you  of  a  moment's  rest,  or  frustrate  a  smgle 
plan,  which  you  had  meditated  f<»r  the  approaching  d:iy  ? 
If  wc  subtract  from  the  difficulties,  which  attend  revelation, 
those  which  have  been  erected  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of 
some  of  its  friends  in  attempting  to  prove  toe*  much,  we 
shall  find,  that,  in  the  vast  storehouse  of  facts  which  history 
presents,  for  none  can  there  be  proiluccd  a  greater  \nass  of 
evidence  than  for  the  birth,  the  death,  and  resurrec  *^ion  of 
Jesus  Christ — and  upon  the  supposition  of  their  truth,  irr^ 
ligion  is  nothing  better  than  distraction. 

Aaother  excuse,  however,  is  offered,  which  perhaps  has 
greater  secret  influence  in  quieting  the  conscience  than  any 
other.  We  are  desired  to  look  at  the  list  of  great  names, 
who  have  been  adversaries  of  Christianity.  Can  that  evi- 
dence, it  is  asfked,  be  satis^factory,  which  failed  to  ccmvince 
such  minds  as  these  ? — ff  the  probable  truth  of  revelation  » 
to  be  ascertained  in  this  manner,  the  dispute  will  8oq|^« 
at  an  end ;  for  it  would  he  no  difficult  task  to  ptodaii^j^^^ 
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among  tlie  friends  of  revelation,  n  greater  number  of  greater 
names  witliin  tlie  last  hundred  years,  than  aU  the  hosts  of 
infideJity  can  furnish  in  eighteen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

But  I  believe  these  instances  are  not  alleged  to  disprove 
the  truth,  but  only  to  weaken  the  importance  of  Christianity. 
Tbey  are  alleged  only  to  excuse  an  inattention  to  religion, 
and  show  that  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  err  with  such  great 
names  on  our  side.  Truths,  it  is  said,  which  such  understand- 
ings disbelieved,  surely  cannot  be  of  infinite  importance. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  remove  such  apologies,  than  a 
fair,  impartial,  and  fiill  account  of  the  education,  the  char- 
acters, the  intellectual  processes,  and  the  dying  moments  of 
such  men.  Then  it  wotdd  be  seen,  tluti  their  virtues  were 
the  result  of  the  very  principles  they  had  assailed,  but  from 
whose  influence  they  were  unable  wlioMy  to  escape.  Then 
it  would  be  seen,  that  they  had  gained  by  their  skepticism 
no  new  pleasures,  no  tran(|uillity  of  mind,  no  peace  of  con- 
science during  life,  and  no  •  onsolation*  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Such  are  the  excuses  wh;  h  irreb.gion  otfers.  Could  you 
have  believed,  that  they  w  re  so  empty,  so  unworthy,  so 
hollow,  so  absurd  1  And  shall  such  excuses  he  offered  to 
the  Ciod  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  By  such  apologies  shall 
man  insult  his  Creator  ?  Shall  he  hope  to  flatter  tlie  ear  of 
Omnipotence,  and  beguile  the  observation  of  an  omniscient 
spirit  ?  Think  you,  that  such  excuses  will  gain  new  impor* 
Ance  in  their  ascent  to  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ? 
Will  you  trust  the  interests  of  eternity  in  the  hands  of  these 
superficial  advocates  ? 

You  have  pleaded  your  incessant  occupation.  Exhibit 
then  the  result  of  your  employment.  Have  you  nothing  to 
produce  but  these  bags  of  gold,  these  palaces,  and  farms, 
these  bundles  of  cares,  and  heaps  of  vexations  1  Is  the  eye 
of  Heaven  to  be  dazzled  by  an  exhibition  of  property,  an 
ostentatious  show  of  treasures  ?  You  surely  produce  not 
all  these  wasted  hours,  to  prove  tliat  you  have  had  no  time 
for  religion.  It  is  an  insidt  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 
Again,  you  have  pleaded  your  youth,  and  you  have  pleaded 
your  age.  Which  of  these  do  you  choose  to  maintain  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven  ?  Such  trifling  would  not  be  admitted  in 
the  intercourse  of  men,  and  do  you  think  it  will  avail  more 
with  Almighty  God  ? 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  case  of  the 
irreligious  is  not  desperate,  while  excuses  are  thought  proper 
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id  necessaiy.  There  is  some  glimmering  of  hope,  that  the 
an  who  apologizes  is  willing  to  amend.  God  preserve  us 
om  that  obduracy  of  wickedness,  which  disdains  to  palliate 
crime ;  from  tliat  hardiliood  of  unbelief,  which  will  not 
▼e  even  a  weak  reason,  and  which  derides  the  <^er  of 

I  excuse.    But  the  season  of  apologies  is  passing  awaj. 

II  our  eloquent  defences  of  ourselves  must  soon  cease. 
>eath  stiffens  the  smooth  tongue  of  flattery,  and  blots  out, 
ith  one  stroke,  all  the  ingenious  excuses,  which  we  have 
lent  our  Uves  in  framing. 

At  the  marriage-supper,  the  places  of  those  who  refused 
»  come,  were  soon  filled  by  a  multitude  of  delighted  guests, 
'he  God  of  Heaven  needs  not  our  presence  to  adorn  his 
tbie,  for  whether  we  accept,  or  whether  we  reject  his  gra- 
ous  invitation,  whether  those  who  were  bidden  taste  oi* 
3t  of  his  sup|>er,  his  house  shall  be  filled.  Though  many 
-e  called  and  few  chosen,  yet  Christ  has  not  died  in  vain, 
iligion  is  not  without  its  witnesses,  or  heaven  without  its 
(habitants.  Let  us  then  remember,  that  one  thing  is  need- 
1,  anil  that  there  is  a  better  part  than  all  the  pleasures  and 
ilfisli  pursuits  of  this  world,  a  pan  ivhich  we  are  eucour 
^d  to  secure,  and  which  can  never  be  taken  away 


LESSON  LVI. 
Apostrophe  to  Moti:*t  Parnassus.* — ^Bntoir. 

O  THOU  Parnassus  !  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye. 

Not  in  tlie  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring,  snow-clad,  through  thy  native  iky. 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  that  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims,  pissing  by. 

Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
lliough  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  shall  wavp  her 
wing. 

Of^  have  I  dreamed  of  thee  !  whose  glorious  nftfne 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man'ii  divinest  lore  ; 


^  Written  hi  Cu/n,  the  ancient  Delphi ;  at  the  loot  of 

iioir  called  LuLkunu 
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And  now  I  view  tliee,  'tis,  alns  !  with  slinme 
That  1,  in  feeblest  accents,  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshipjiers  of  yore, 

I  tremble,  and  can  only  liend  the  knee; 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 

But  gaze  beneath  thy  jclondy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  tliink  at  last  1  look  on  tliee  ! 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  l)een, 

Whose  fate  to  distant  h<mies  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I,  unmoved,  behold  the  hallowed  scene 

Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not! 

Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot, 
And  thou,  the  Muses*  seat,  art  now  their  gi'uve, 

Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keepssilence  in  the  cave, 
Or  glides,  with  glassy  foot,  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 


LESSON  LVII. 

Mount  Cliamouny  : —  llie  hour  before  Sunrise* — Coleridge. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  tlie  n^orning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  so  Ions  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  Oh  Chaiiiouny  ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Bave  ceaselessly,  while  thouj  dread  mountain  form, 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  tlie  sky  and  black :  transpicuous  deep 
An  Sb'on  mass !  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again 
It  seems  thine  own  calm  honie,  thy  crystal  shrinCf 
Tliy  habitation  from  eternity.  ' 
Oh  dread  and  silent  form !  I  gazed  on  thee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  my  bodily  eye, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought. — Entranc'd  in  prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
Yet  thou,  methinks,  wast  working  on  my  soul 
E'en  like  some  deep  enchanting  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
But  I  awake,  and  with  a  busiei  mind 
And  active  wiJU,  self-coascion^i  offeT  now« 
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Not  as  before,  involuntary  prayer 
And  passive  adoration. 

Hand  and  voice 
Awake,  awake !  and  thou,  my  lieart,  awake ! 
Green  fields,  and  icy  cliffs !  all  join  my  hymn  f 
And  thou,  O  silent  mountHin,  sole  and  bare« 
0 1  blacker  than  the  darkness,  all  the  nighty 
And  visited  all  ni^ht  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sinky 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn, 
Thyseif  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co»herald !  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise  ! 

Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  in  the  earth  ? 
Who  filled  ihy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  father  of  perpetual  streams  ? 
And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad. 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  deatli  T 
From  darkness  let  you  loose,  and  icy  dens, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks 
For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joyt 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? — 

And  who  commanded  i^id  the  silence  came, 
"Here  shall  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  test"! 
Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  yon  dizzy  heights 
Adown  enormous  ra/«nes  steeply  slope, — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  noise. 
And  stopped  at  once  amidst  their  maddest  plunget 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  Sua 
Clothe  yon  with  rainbows  ?     WIk*  with  lovely  flowers 
Of  living  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  !  God !  the  torrents  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Utter ;  'the  ice-plaii«  bursts,  and  answers,  God ! — 
God !  sing  the  meadow  streams  with  gladsome  voice* 
And  pine  groves  with  their  soft  and  soul-like  sound. 

The  silent  snow-mass,  loosening,  thunders,  God ! 
Ye  dreadless  flowers,  that  fringe  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  bounding  bv  the  eagle's  nesi ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  b/ast ! 
Ve  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  tlie  cloudSf  ^fllW 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements,  .J^^ 
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Utttr  forth  God !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  i 

And  thou,  oh  silent  form,  alone  and  bare. 

Whom  as  I  lift  again  my  head,  bowed  low 

In  silent  adoration,  1  again  behold. 

And  to  thy  summit  upward  from  thy  hose 

Sweep  slowly,  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears^*-* 

Awake  thou  mountain  form  !  Rise  like  a  cloud. 

Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 

Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  Hiorarch,  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  the  rising  sun, 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  calls  on  God* 


LESSON  LVIIL 

Maternal  affection* — Scrap  Book. 

Woman's  charms  are  certainly  many  and  powerful.  The 
expandmg  rose  just  bursting  into  beauty  has  an  irresistible 
bewitchingness ; — ^the  blooming  bride  led  triumphantly  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  awakens  admiration  and  interest,  and 
the  blush  of  her  cheek  fills  with  delight ; — ^but  the  charm  of 
maternity  is  more  sublime  than  all  these.  Heaven  has  im- 
printed in  the  mother's  face  something  beyond  this  world, 
something  which  claims  kindred  with  the  skies, — ^the  an- 
gelick  smile,'  the  tender  look,  the  waking,  watchful  eye, 
whi<*Ji  keeps  its  fond  vigil  over  her  slumbering  babe. 

These  are  objects  which  neither  the  ]>encil  nor  the  chisel 
can  touch,  which  poetry  fails  to  exalt,  which  the  most  elo- 
quent tongue  in  vain  would  eulogize,  and  on  which  all  de- 
scription becomes  ineffective.  In  the  heart  of  man  lies  this 
lovely  picture ;  it  lives  in  his  sympathies ;  it  reigns  in  his 
affections  ;  his  eye  looks  round  in  vain  for  such  another  ob- 
iect  on  eartL. 

Maternity,  extatick  sound  !  so  twined  round  our  hearte, 
that  they  must  cease  to  throb  ere  we  forget  it  !  'tis  our  firet 
love  ;  'tis  part  of  our  religion.  Nature  has  set  the  niotber 
upon  such  a  pinnacle,  that  our  infant  eyes  and  arms  are, 
first,  uplifled  to  it ;  we  cling  to  it  in  manhood ;  we  almost 
worship  it  in  old  age.  He  who  can  enter  an  apartment,  and 
behold  the  tender  babe  feeding  on  its  mother's  beanty-^ 
nourished  by  the  tide  of  life  which  flows  through  her  geno* 
rous  veins,  without  a  panting  bosom  and  a  grateful  eye«  is 
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no  man,  bat  a  monster. — Ife  who  can  apfbronch  the  cradle 
of  sleeping  innocence  without  thinking  tntit  "  Of  such  is  th-« 
kingdom  of  heaven!"  or  see  rhe  ibnd  parent  hang  over  it« 
beauties,  and  half  retain  her  breath  lest  she  should  break  its 
■lumbers,  without  a  veneration  beyond  all  common  feeding, 
is  to  be  avoided  in  every  intercourse  of  life,  and  is  lit  onJy 
Ibr  tlie  shadow  of  darkness  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 


LESSON  LIX. 

7%e  last  days  of  Jlerculanevm. — Scrap  Book. 

A  GREAT  city — situated  amidst  all  that  nature  could  create 
of  beauty  and  Of  profusion,  or  art  collect  of  science  and 
magnificence — the  growth  of  many  ages — the  residence  of 
enlightened  multitudes — ^tlie  scene  of  splendour,  and  festiv- 
ity, and  happiness*— in  one  moment  withered  as  by  a  spell 
—its  palaces,  its  streets,  its  temples,  its  gardens,  *  g&owiog 
vith  eternal  spring,*  and  its  inhabitants  ii  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  life's  blessings,  obliterated  from  tiieir  very  place  in 
creation,  not  by  war,  or  famine,  or  disease,  or  any  of  the 
natural  causes  of  destruction  to  which  earth  had  been  ac- 
customed— ^but  in  a  single  night,  as  if  by  magick,  and  amid 
the  conflagration,  as  it  were,  of  nature  itself,  presented  a 
subject  on  wjiich  the  wildest  imagination  might  grow  weary 
without  even  equalling  the  grand  and  terrible  reality.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  overwhelmed,  has  been  chiefly  described  to  us  in  the 
letters  of  Pliny  the  younger  to  Tacitus,  giving  an  account 
of  his  uncle *s  fate,  and  the  situation  of  the  writer  and  his 
mother.  The  elder  Pliny  had  just  returned  from  the  bath, 
and  was  retired  to  his  study,  when  a  small  speck  or  cloud, 
which  seemed  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  attracted  his 
ittention.  This  cloud  gradually  increased,  and  at  length 
iSHumed  the  shape  of  a  pine  tree,  the  trunk  of  earth  and 
nipour,  and  the  leaves,  "  red  cinders."  Pliny  ordered  his 
^lley,  and,  urged  by  his  philosophick  spirit,  went  forward 
to  inspect  the  phenomenon.  In  a  short  time,  however,  phi- 
lam>phy  gave  way  to  humanity,  and  he  zealously  and  adven- 
xirously  employed  his  galley  in  saving  the  inhabitants  of 
;he  various  beautiful  villas  which  studded  that  enchanting 
Mmst.  Amongst  others  ne  went  to  the  assistance  of  Ills 
friend  Pom|K>nianu8,  who  was  then  at  Stabim.  The  storm 
>f  fi>«,  Qud  the  tempest  of  the  earth,  iucrea&ed  \  ^indi  ^^ 
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fc^  dnlness,  equanimity  for  moroseness,  diginclination  to 
bad  company  for  aversion  to  society,  abhorrence  of  vice 
for  uncharitableness,  and  piety  for  enthusiasm. 

No  doubt,  at  the  table  of  boisterous  intemperance,  reli- 
gion, if  she  were  admitted  as  a  guest,  would  wear  a  very 
dull  countenance.  In  a  revel  of  debauchery,  and  amidst  tli^ 
brisk  interchange  of  profanity  and  foHy,  religion  mi^t  ap* 
pear  indeed  a  dumb,  unsocial  intruder,  ignorant  of  the 
rhetorick  of  oaths  and  the  ornaments  of  obscenity,  lliefle 
are  scenes,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of  what  is  fklaely 
called  pleasure,  in  whicV  religion,  if  embodied  and  intro- 
duced, would  be  as  unwelcome  a  guest,  as  the  emblematick 
coffin,  which  the  Egyptians  used  to  introduce  in  the  midst  of 
their  entertainments.  From  such  instances,  however,  to  ac- 
cuse religion  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  interpret  unfavourably  the  silence  of  a  for- 
eigner, who  understands  not  a  word  of  our  language. 

But  as  long  as  intemperance  is  not  pleasure,  as  long  as 
profaneness,  impurity,  or  scandal  is  not  wit,  as  long  as  ex- 
cess is  not  the  perfection  of  mirth,  as  long  as  selfishness  is 
not  the  surest  enjoyment,  and  as  long  as  gratitude,  love,  rev- 
erence, and  resignation  are  not  superstitious  afiections,  so 
long  religion  lays  not  an  icy  hand  on  the  true  joys  of  life. 
Without  her  ail  other  ])leasures  become  tasteless^  and  at  last 
painful.  To  explain  to  you,  indeed,  how  much  she  exalts, 
purifies  and  prolongs  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  imagina- 
tion, and  what  peculiar  sources  of  consolation,  cheerfulness, 
and  contentment  she  opens  to  herself,  would  lead  us  at  pres- 
ent into  too  wide  a  range. 

Excuses  for  irrfltigion  are  drawn  from  the  failings  and 
imperfections  of  christians.  There,  says  the  profligate,  are 
your  boasted  saints.  They  have  their  faults,  as  well  as 
those  who  make  not  so  great  pretensions  to  piety.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  some  remains  of  imperfection,  some  consti- 
tutional infirmity,  some  unamiable  weakness  of  good  men, 
is  brought  forward  and  exhibited  in  all  the  triumph  of  illib- 
erality  to  the  gaze  of  a  censorious  world.  The  character 
of  the  mind  is  drawn  from  a  single  trait,  from  some  casual 
wrinkle,  some  unlucky  deformity.  The  point,  in  which  a 
good  man  is  as  frail  as  others,  is  selected  and  contemplated 
with  renewed  pleasurot  while  those  points,  in  which  he  is 
superiour  to  other  men,  are  unobserved  or  unacknowledged. 
This  is  partial,  unjust,  uncharitable,  iniquitous.  '  , 
But  the  excuse  closes  not  here.    Of  what  religion  has 
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failpd  to  remove  it  is  most  absurdly  called  tlie  cause.  If 
ap^mretitly  deroul  and  picHis  liahits  are  ever  found  asMnciat* 
ed  with  a  temper,  wliich  is  not  open  ns  day  to  niehing 
charity,  it  is  religion  which  hardens  the  heart,  it  is  religion 
which  locks  the  coflTers.  Whatever  fiassion  it  has  fiuied  to 
subdue,  or  whatever  fault  it  has  lieen  unable  to  prevent,  i 
is  impiously  said  to  encourage.  E(|ually  absurd  would  it 
be,  to  attribute  tlie  weakness  of  n  broken  bone  to  tlie  kind 
attentions  of  the  surgeon,  the  pain  of  a  wound  to  the  buiniy 
ban<l  which  would  assuage  it. 

But  of  all  the  faults  of  christians,  from  whieh  excuses 
for  irreligion  are  drawn,  the  occasioiml  extravagances  into 
which  pious  men  have  fallen  afford  the  most  |dausible 
apologies.  The  history  of  religion  is  ransacked  for  in* 
stances  of  persecution,  of  austerities,  and  en  hus;astick  ir- 
regularities, and  when  they  arc  all  collected,  t!ie  ct  Id-heart- 
ed, tiKiughtless  irrehgionibt  exclaims,  these  are  the  fruits  of 
piety  ! 

But  why  is  it  never  considered,  that  the  same  ardent 
temperament,  tiie  same  energy  of  passions,  if  they  had 
been  united  with  any  other  subject,  would  have  rushed  into 
similar  extremes  ?  In  a  mind  of  such  a  mould,  religion,  as 
is  oilen  said,  is  the  occasion  only,  not  the  Cbuse  of  extrava- 
gance. When  enthusiasm,  however,  is  the  result  of  mere 
ignorance,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  excuse  entirely  fails. 
Ignorance  is  not  devotion,  nor  the  mother  of  devotion; 
zeal  is  not  religion,  enthusiasm  is  not  piety,  solitude  is  not 
purity,  spiritual  pride  is  not  cfmscious  innocence,  and  the 
preternatural  heat  of  the  passions  is  not  the  warmth  of  love 
to  Gild  or  man. 

You  would  not  judge  of  the  usual  moisture  of  any  region 
from  the  occasional  inundation  of  its  rivers.  The  influence 
of  true  religion  is  mild,  and  soft,  and  noiseless,  and  constant 
es  the  descent  of  the  evening  dew  on  the  tender  herbage, 
nourishing  and  refreshing  all  the  amiable  and  social  virtues  ; 
but  enthusiasm  is  violent,  sudden,  rattling  as  a  summer 
diower,  rooting  up  the  fairest  flowers,  and  washing  away 
the  richest  mould  in  the  pleasant  garden  of  socieiy. 

Excuses  for  a  neglect  of  religion  are  suggested  by  difTer- 
lont  seasons  of  life.  Youth,  in  the  fulness  of  its  spirits, 
defers  it  to  the  sobriety  of  manhood ;  manhood,  encumbered 
•with  cares,  defers  it  to  the  leisure  ef  old  age ;  o!d  age, 
weak  and  hesitating,  is  unable  to  enter  on  an  untried  mode 
Af  life.     The  excuses  of  jroutli  are  •those  vrlud\  «lt^  vcn»^ 
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frequently  offered^  and  moBt  easily  admitted.  The  restria 
tions  of  religion  I  though  proper  enougli  ibr  matiurer  aga 
are  too  severe,  it  is  said,  for  this  froUcksome  and  gluddome 
period.  Its  consolations,  too,  they  do  not  want.  Leava 
them  to  prop  the  feeble  limbs  of  old  age,  or  to  cheer  the 
sinking  spirits  of  advei'sity.  False  and  pernicious  maxim ! 
As  if,  at  the  end  of  a  stated  number  of'  years,  a  man  could 
become  religious  in  a  moment !  As  if  ti>e  husbandman,  tU 
the  end  of  summer,  could  call  up  a  harvest  from  the  lol 
which  he  had  never  tilled  !  As  if  manhood,  too,  would  liavt 
no  excuses !  And  what  are  they  1  That  he  has  grown  too 
old  to  amend.  That  his  parents  took  no  pains  with  hit 
religious  education,  and  therefore  his  ignorance  is  not  his 
own  fault.  That  he  must  be  making  provision  for  old  age; 
and  the  pressure  of  cares  will  allow  him  no  time  to  attend 
to  the  evidences,  or  learn  the  rules  of  religion.  Thus  life 
is  spent  in  framing  apologies,  in  making  and  breaking  reso* 
lutions,  and  protracting  amendment,  till  death  places  hit 
cold  hand  on  the  mouth  open  to  make  its  kst  excH^e,  and 
^ne  more  is  added  to  the  crowded  congregation  of  tlie  dead 


LESSON  LV. 

Subject  Concluded* 

^iiE  excuses,  which  we  have  already  considered,  are 
trifling,  however,  compared  with  the  following. 

It  is  said,  '*  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  tliat  there  is  a 
future  state  of  retribution  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world. 
Who  has  ever  seen  it  1  It  is  not  certain,  that  the  religiont 
Which  you  urge  us  to  embrace,  comes  from  God.  Many 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  evidences."  Most  of  the 
irreligion,  which  prevails  among  the  more  informed  classes 
of  society,  results  from  a  lurking  skepticism,  which  infests 
their  thoughts,  and,  in  relation  to  religion,  leads  them  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  maxims,  whicli  usually 
govern  the  conduct  of  men. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  existence  of  a  future  world  is 
not  to  us  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  present;  neither 
can  we  ever  have  that  intuitive  assurance  of  the  being  of  a 
Cod,  that  we  necessarily  possess  of  our  own  existence; 
neither  ean  tlie  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  which  happeuid 
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two  tboQBUid  years  ago,  be  tm^egsed  on  our  belief  with 
that  iwdoubting  conviction,  wliich  we  have  of  the  reality  of 
iicenes,  which  are  passing  immediately  before  our  eyes. 

But  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  gospel  history  can 
be  demonstrated.  Few  subjects  which  occujty  human  con- 
templaticm  admit  strict  and  mathematical  proof.  The 
whole  life  of  man  is  but  a  perpetual  comparison  of  evi- 
dence, and  balancing  of  probabilities.  And  upon  the  sup- 
position that  religions  truths  are  only  probable,  the  excuse 
we  have  mentioned  will  not  relieve  irreligion  from  the 
charge  of  presumptuous  and  consummate  folly. 

But  it  is  said,  many  objections  have  been  made  to  the 
evidences  of  revelation ;  aud  many  of  its  difficulties  remain 
yet  unexplained.  It  is  true,  that  objections  have  been  often 
made  and  often  answered,  and  not  only  answered,  but 
refuted.  But  some  difficulties,  it  is  said,  yet  remain.  It  is 
true,  they  do  remain ;  and  tlie  excuse  shall  be  admitted, 
when  any  other  subject  of  equal  importance  shall  be 
produced,  in  which  difficulties  do  not  remain.  The  most 
plausible  objections,  which  have  been  made  to  any  truth 
within  tlie  circle  of  human  knowledge,  are  those  which 
have  been  c.ffiered  against  the  existence  of  a  material  world; 
but  did  th<s,  ever  check,  an  operation  in  mechanicks,  or 
excuse  froi.-i  his  daily  task  a  single  labourer  ? 

A  man  cf  ingenuity  might  offer  a  thousand  objections 
against  the  probability  of  your  living  till  the  morrow  ;  but 
would  this  rob  you  of  a  moment's  rest,  or  frustrate  a  single 
plan,  which  you  had  meditated  for  the  approaching  d.-iy  ? 
If  we  subtract  from  the  difficulties,  which  attend  revelation, 
those  which  have  been  erected  by  the  injudicious  zeal  of 
some  of  its  friends  in  attempting  to  prove  toc>  much,  we 
shall  find,  that,  in  the  vast  stdrehouse  of  facts  which  history 
presents,  for  none  can  there  be  produced  a  greater  \nass  of 
evidence  than  for  the  birth,  the  death,  and  resurrec  *^ion  of 
Jesus  Christ — and  upon  the  supposition  of  their  truth,  irr^ 
ligion  is  nothing  better  than  distraction. 

Another  excuse,  however,  is  offered,  which  perhaps  has 
greater  secret  influence  in  quieting  the  conscience  than  any 
other.  We  are  desired  to  look  at  the  list  of  great  names, 
who  have  been  adversaries  of  Christianity.  Can  that  evi- 
dence, it  is  asked,  be  satisfactory,  which  failed  to  convince 
such  minds  as  these  ? — If  the  probable  tnith  of  revelation  is 
to  be  ascertained  in  this  manner,  the  dispute  will  soon  be 
•tan  end ;  for  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  ptodune^  ttom 
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amon^  the  fiJends  of  revelation,  a  greater  number  of  greater 
names  witiiin  the  last  hundred  years,  than  aU  the  hosts  of 
infidelity  can  furnitsh  in  eighteen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Chnst. 

But  I  believe  these  instances  are  not  alleged  to  disprove 
the  truth,  bnt  only  to  weaken  the  importance  of  Christianity. 
They  are  alleged  only  to  excuse  an  inattention  to  religion, 
and  show  tliat  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  err  with  such  great 
names  cm  our  side.  Truths,  it  is  said,  which  such  understand- 
ings disbelieved,  surely  cannot  be  of  infinite  importance. 
Nothing  would  tend  more  to  remove  such  apologies,  than  a 
fair,  impartial,  and  fiilJ  account  of  the  education,  tbe  char- 
acters, the  intellectual  procebses,  and  the  dying  moments  of 
such  men.  Then  it  woidd  be  seen,  thiix  their  virtues  were 
the  result  of  the  very  principles  they  hnd  assailed,  but  from 
whose  influence  they  were  unable  whoHy  to  escape.  Then 
it  would  be  seen,  that  they  had  gained  Ly  their  skepticism 
no  new  pleasures,  no  tranquillity  of  mind,  no  peace  of  con- 
science during  life,  and  no  •  onsolation"  in  the  hour  of  death* 

Such  are  the  excuses  wh;  h  ir religion  otfers.  Could  yon 
have  believed,  that  they  w  re  so  empty,  so  unworthy,  so 
hollow,  so  absurd  ?  And  shall  such  excuses  he  offered  to 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  By  sucH  apoiogies  shall 
man  insult  his  Creator  ?  Shall  he  hope  to  flatter  the  ear  of 
Omnipotence,  and  beguile  the  observation  of  an  omniscient 
spirit  ?  Think  you,  that  such  excuses  will  gain  new  impor- 
-Ance  in  their  ascent  to  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  on  high  ? 
Will  you  trust  the  interests  of  eternity  in  the  hands  of  these 
superficial  advocates  ? 

You  have  pleaded  your  incessant  occupation.  Exhibit 
then  the  result  erf  your  employment.  Have  you  nothing  to 
produce  but  these  bags  of  gold,  these  palaces,  and  farms, 
these  bundles  of  cares,  and  lieaps  of  vexations  ?  Is  the  eye 
of  Heaven  to  be  dazzled  by  an  exhibition  of  property,  an 
ostentatious  show  of  treasures  ?  You  surely  produce  not 
all  these  wasted  hours,  to  prove  tliat  you  have  had  no  time 
for  religion.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven. 
Again,  you  have  pleaded  your  youth,  and  you  have  pleaded 
your  age.  Which  of  these  do  you  choose  to  maintain  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven  ?  Such  trifling  would  not  be  admitted  19 
the  intercourse  of  men,  and  do  you  think  it  will  avail  more 
with  Almighty  Gr»d  ? 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  case  of  the 
irreligious  is  not  desperate,  while  excuses  are  thouglil  proper 
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and  necessary.  There  is  some  gliromeriag  of  hope,  thiU  the 
man  who  apologizes  is  willing  to  amend.  God  preserve  us 
from  that  obduracj  of  wickedness,  which  disdains  to  palliate 
a  crime ;  from  that  hardiliood  of  unbelief,  which  will  not 
give  even  a  weak  reason,  and  which  derides  the  offer  of 
an  excuse.  But  the  season  of  apologies  is  passing  awaj. 
All  our  eloquent  defences  of  ourselves  must,  soon  cease. 
Death  stiffens  the  smooth  tongue  of  flattery,  and  blots  out, 
with  one  stroke,  all  the  ingenious  excuses,  which  we  have 
spent  our  lives  in  framing. 

At  tile  marriage-supper^  the  places  of  those  who  refused 
to  come,  were  soon  filled  by  a  multitude  of  delighted  guests. 
The  God  of  Heaven  needs  not  our  presence  to  adorn  his 
table,  for  whether  we  accept,  or  whether  we  reject  his  gra- 
cious invitation,  whether  those  who  were  bidden  taste  oi- 
not  of  his  supper,  his  house  shall  be  filled.  Though  many 
are  called  and  few  chosen,  yet  Christ  has  not  died  in  vain, 
religion  is  not  without  its  witnesses,  or  heaven  without  its 
inhabitants.  Let  us  then  remember,  that  one  thing  is  need- 
ful, and  that  there  is  a  better  part  than  all  the  pleasures  and 
selfish  pursuits  of  this  world,  a  part  which  we  are  eucour 
aged  to  secure,  and  which  can  never  be  taken  away 


LESSON  LVI. 
Apostrophe  to  Mo»yt  Parnassus,* — ^Bntoir. 

O  THOU  Parnassus  !  whom  I  now  survey. 
Not  in  the  phrensy  of  a  dreamer's  eye* 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay. 

But  soaring,  snow-clad,  through  thy  native  dcj* 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty  ! 

What  marvel  tliat  1  thus  essay  to  sing  1 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims,  p*issing  by, 

Would  gladly  woo  thine  Echoes  with  his  string, 
!lliougli  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  Muse  shall  wav^  hw 
wing. 

Oft  have  I  dreamed  of  thee  !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  maii*«  divinest  fere  ; 

^  Written  in  CtuiH^  the  ancient  Delphi ;  at  tha  loot  of  Pamaasnt 

now  called  lAakwrg^ 
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And  now  I  view  tliee,  *tis,  alas !  with  shame 
That  1,  in  feeblest  accents,  must  adore. 
When  I  rec(Mnit  thy  worshipiKjrs  of  yore, 

I  tremble,  and  can  <»nly  liend  the  knee ; 

Nor  raise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar, 

But  gaze  beneath  thy  x^londy  canopy 
In  silent  joy  to  tliink  at  last  1  look  on  tliee  ! 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 

Shall  1,  unmoved,  behold  the  hallowed  scene 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  noti 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 

And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave. 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keepssilence  in  the  cave. 
Or  glides,  with  glassy  foot,  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 


LESSON  LVII. 

Uount  Chcanouny  : — Jlie  hour  before  Sunrise, — Coleriik 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  t!ie  n^orning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?  so  Ions;  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head.  Oh  Chaniouny  ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Bave  ceaselessly,  while  thou,  dread  mountain  form, 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently  !  Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  tlie  sky  and  black :  transpicuous  deep 
An  6b'on  mass !  methinks  thou  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  !     But  when  I  look  again 
It  seems  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine, 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity. ' 
Oh  dread  and  silent  fortn !  I  gazed  on  thee 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  my  bodily  eye. 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought. — Entranc'd  in  prayer, 
I  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 
Yet  thou,  methinks,  wast  working  on  my  soul 
E'en  like  some  deep  enchanting  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 
But  I  awake,  and  with  a  busiei  mind 
And  active  wiJJ,  self-coasciow^,  offer  now^ 
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Not  as  before,  inToiantary  prajer 
And  passire  adoratiun. 

Hand  and  voice 
Awake,  awake !  and  thcHi,  my  be«rf ,  awake ! 
Green  fields,  and  icy  cliffs !  all  join  my  limin ! 
And  tkou,  O  silent  mountain,  sole  and  bare, 
O !  blacker  than  tlie  darkness,  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  iii|r|it  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  ainkt 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald !  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 

Who  sank  thy  suidrss  pillars  in  the  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  lisht  T 
Who  made  thee  father  of  perpetual  streams  ? 
And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad. 
Who  called  you  forth  fircim  night  and  utter  death  T 
From  darkness  let  you  loose,  and  icy  dens, 
Down  tliose  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks 
For  ever  shattered,  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  s|)eed,  your  fury,  and  your  joj« 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? — 

And  who  commanded  i^id  the  silence  came, 
"Here  shall  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  test'*! 
Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  yon  dizxy  heights 
Adc»wn  enormous  ra/mes  steep!y  slope, — 
Torrents,  metliinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  noise. 
And  stopped  at  once  amidst  their  laaddest  plunge. 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  yon  witli  rainbows  ?     W1k»  with  lovely  flowers 
Of  living  blue  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  !  God !  the  torrents  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Utter ;  the  ice-plaiii  bursts,  and  answers,  God ! — 
God !  sing  the  meadow  streams  with  g?adsome  voice. 
And  pine  groves  with  their  soft  and  soul-like  sound* 

The  silent  snow-mass,  loosening,  thunders,  God ! 
Ye  dreadless  flowers,  that  fringe  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats,  bounding  bv  the  eagle's  nesl ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain  b/ast! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  tlie  clouds. 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements^ 
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Utttr  forth  God !  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  i 

And  thou,  oh  silent  f<irni,  alone  and  bare. 

Whom  as  I  lift  again  my  head,  bowed  low 

In  silent  adoration,  i  again  behold. 

And  to  thy  summit  upward  from  thy  hose 

Sweep  slowly,  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears^*-* 

Awake  thou  mountain  form  !  Rise  Uke  a  cloud« 

Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth ! 

Tiiou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 

Thou  dread  Ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  Hierarch,  tell  thou  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  the  rising  sun. 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  calls  on  God. 


LESSON  LVIII. 

Maternal  affection^ — Scrap  Book. 

Woman's  charms  are  certainly  many  and  powerful.  The 
expandmg  rose  just  bursting  into  beauty  has  an  irresistible 
bewitchingness ; — the  blooming  bride  led  triumphantly  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  awakens  admiration  and  interest,  and 
the  blush  of  her  cheek  fills  with  delight ; — ^but  the  cliann  of 
maternity  is  more  sublime  than  all  these.  Heaven  has  im- 
printed in  the  mother's  face  something  beyond  this  world, 
something  which  claims  kindred  with  the  skies, — ^the  an> 
gelick  smile,'  the  tender  look,  the  waking,  watchful  eye, 
which  keeps  its  fond  vigil  over  her  slumbering  babe. 

These  are  objects  which  neither  the  ]>encil  nor  the  chisel 
can  touch,  which  poetry  fails  to  exalt,  which  the  most  elo- 
quent tongue  in  vain  would- euh>gize,  and  on  which  all  de- 
scription becomes  ineflfective.  In  the  heart  of  man  lies  this 
lovely  picture ;  it  lives  in  his  sympathies  ;  it  reigns  in  his 
affections  ;  his  eye  looks  round  in  vain  for  such  another  ob- 
iect  on  eartL. 

Maternity,  extatick  sound  !  so  twined  round  our  heartSt 
that  they  must  cense  to  throb  ere  we  forget  it  !  'tis  our  first 
love ;  'tis  part  of  our  religion.  Nature  has  set  the  niotiier 
upon  such  a  pinnacle,  that  our  infant  eyes  and  arms  are« 
first,  uplifled  to  it ;  we  cling  to  it  in  manhood ;  we  almost 
worship  it  in  old  age.  He  who  can  enter  an  apartment,  and 
behold  the  tender  babe  feeding  on  its  mother's  beanCy-^ 
nourished  by  the  tide  of  life  which  flows  through  her  gene- 
rous ve'ius,  without  a  panting  bosom  and  a  grcUeful  eye*  is 
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no  man,  bat  a  monster. — Ife  who  can  apfbronch  the  cradle 
of  sleeping  innocence  without  tiiinking  tniit  "  Of  such  is  th*« 
kingdom  of  heaven  !*'  or  see  rhe  ft)nd  parent  hang  over  its 
beauties,  and  half  retain  her  breath  lest  she  should  break  its 
•lumbers,  without  a  vene ration  beyond  all  common  feeding, 
is  to  be  avoided  in  every  intercourse  of  life,  and  is  lit  onJj 
for  t)ie  shadow  of  darkness  and  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 


LESSON  LIX. 

2%e  last  days  of  Ilerculanevm. — Scrap  Book. 

A  GREAT  city — situated  amidst  all  that  nature  could  create 
of  beauty  and  Of  profusion,  or  art  collect  of  science  and 
magnificence — the  growth  of  many  aj^es — ^tlic  residence  of 
enlightened  multitades — ^the  scene  of  splendour,  and  festiv- 
ity, and  happiness— in  one  moment  withered  as  by  a  spell 
— its  palaces,  its  streets,  its  temples,  its  gardens,  *  glowing 
with  eternal  spring,'  and  its  inhabitants  ii  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  life's  blessings,  obliterated  from  their  \ery  place  in 
crea,tion,  not  by  war,  or  famine,  or  disease,  or  any  of  the 
natural  causes  of  destruction  to  which  earth  had  been  ac- 
customed— but  in  a  single  night,  as  if  by  magick,  and  amid 
the  conflagration,  em  it  were,  of  nature  itself,  presented  a 
subject  on  w{iich  the  wildest  imagination  might  grow  weary 
without  even  equalling  the  grand  and  terrible  reality.     The 
eniption  of  Vesuvius,  by  which  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii 
were  overwhelmed,  has  been  chiefly  described  to  us  in  the 
letters  of  Pliny  the  younger  to  Tacitus,  giving  an  account 
of  his  uncle's  fate,  and  the  situation  of  the  writer  and  his 
mother.      The  elder  Pliny  had  just  returned  from  the  bath, 
and  was  retired  to  his  study,  when  a  small  speck  or  cloud, 
which  seemed  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  attracted  bis 
attention.     This  cloud  gradually  increased,  and  at  length 
anfumed  the  shape  of  a  pine  tree,  the  trunk  of  earth  and 
va|>our,  and  the  leaves,  "  red  cinders."      Pliny  ordered  his 
galley,  and,  urged  by  his  philosophick  spirit,  went  forward 
to  inspect  the  phenomenon.     In  a  short  time,  however,  phi- 
IfMophy  gave  way  to  humanity,  and  he  zealously  and  adven- 
turously employed  his  galley  in  saving  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  beautiful  villas  which  studded  that  ench.anting 
coast.      Amongst  others  ne  went  to  the  aHsi«>tance  of  I1I9 
friend  Pomponianus,  who  was  then  at  Stahim.     The  storm 
of  fi>^,  oud  the  tempest  of  the  ear tli,  iucreosed  \  QCEkdi  ^^ 
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wretched  inhalnlanto  were  obiiged,  by  the  continual  rockiof 
of  tlieir  houses,  to  rush  out  into  the  fields  with  pillows  tied 
down  hy  napkins  upon  their  heads,  as  their  sole  defer ee 
against  the  shower  of  stones  which  fell  on  them.  This,  ia 
the  course  of  nature,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  daj ;  but  a 
deeper  darkness  than  that  of  a  winter  night  had  closed 
around  the  ill-fated  inmates  of  Hcrculaneum.  This  artifi- 
cial darkness  continued  for  tliree  dajs  and  nightH,  and  when, 
at  length,'  the  sun  again  appeared  over  the  spot  where  Her- 
culaneum  stood,  his  rays  fell  upon  an  ocean  of  lava !  There 
was  neither  tree,  nor  vhrub,  nor  field,  nor  house,  nor  living 
creature ;  nor  visible  remnant  of  what  human  hands  had 
reared — ^there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one  black  extend- 
ed surface  still  streaming  with  mephitick  vapour,  and  heav- 
ed into  calcined  waves  by  the  operation  of  fire  and  the  un- 
dulations of  the  earlhquake  !  Pliny  was  found  dead  upon 
the  seashore,  stretched  upon  a  cloth  which  had  been  spread 
for  him,  where  *t  was  conjectured  he  had  perished  early, 
his  corpulent  at  d  apoplectick  habit  rendering  him  an  easy 
prey  to  the  suflocating  atmosphere. 


LESSON  LX. 

New  mode  of  Fishing. — Scrap  Book. 

Several  years  ago,  a  farmer,  who  resided  in  the  immediala 
neighbourhood  of  Lochmabcn,  Dumfriesshire,  kept  a  gander, 
who  had  not  only  a  great  trick  of  wandering  himself,  but 
also  delighted  in  piloting  forth  his  cackling  harem,  to  weaiy 
themselves  in  circumnavigating  their  native  lake,  or  in 
straying  amidst  forbidden  fields  on  the  opposite  slif  »re.  Wish 
ing  to  check  this  vagrant  habit,  he  ont  day  seized  the  gan- 
der just  as  he  was  about  to  spring  into  his  favourite  element, 
and  tying  a  large  fish-hook  to  his  leg,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed part  of  a  dead  frog,  he  suffered  him  to  proceed  uf>on  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  As  had  been  anticipated,  this  bail 
soon  caught  the  eye  of  a  greedy  pike,  which  swallowing 
the  deadly  hook,  not  only  arrested  the  progress  of  the  aston* 
ished  gander,  but  forced  him  to  pei  form  half  a  dozen  somei^ 
sets  on  the  surface  of  the  water  !  For  some  time  the  stniggto 
was  most  anmsing — the  fish  fiulling,  and  the  bird  screaniing 
with  all  its  might — the  one  attempting  to  fly,  and  the  otlmT 
to  Miritttf  from  the  iuviaible  emem  j — the  gander  the  one  mo 
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ment  logins^  niul  tiie  iipxt  regfRinin^  his  centre  of  granty, 
and  cnstiiifT  iK^ruc^eii  whiles  mnny  a  rueful  look  at  hit  snow* 
white  fleet  of  ^ee»e  mid  goslings,  who  cackled  forth  their 
fymiiathy  ff»r  their  afflicted  commodore.  At  length  yictorj 
declared  in  favour  ofihe  feathered  angler,  who,  bearing  away 
for  the  nearest  f:h<ire,  landed  on  the  smooth  green  grass  one 
jf  the  finest  pikes  ever  caught  in  the  Castle-loch.  This 
adventure  is  stud  to  jmve  cured  the  gander  of  his  propensity 
^r  wandering ;  hut  on  this  point  we  are  inclined  to  be  a 
little  skeptical — |>articuiHrly  ns  we  lately  heard,  that,  at  the 
Reservoir  near  (ilastrow,  the  country  people  are  in  the 
bahit  of  enipl(»ying  ducks  in  this  novel  mode  of  fishing.  We 
cannot,  tc»  he  sure,  vouch  for  this  last  fact;  but,  in  the  dajrs 
of  yore,  hawks  wi^re  taught  to  bring  down  woodcocks  and 
miiirfowl,  and  why  might  not  a  similar  course  of  training 
•sable  ducks  to  bring  up  pikes  and  perches  ? 


LESSON  LXL 

A  Winter  Scene. — ^Bryant. 

But  Winter  has  yet  brighter  scenes  ; — he  boasts 
Splendours  beyond  what  gorgeous  Summer  knows, 
(ir  Autumn,  with  his  many  fruits  and  woods 
All  flushed  with  many  hues.     Come,  when  the  rains 
llave  glazed  the  snow  and  clothed  the  trees  with  ice. 
When  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
^    Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.     A]»proach  ! 
^    Tile  incrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps, 
yf    And  the  broad,  arching  portals  of  the  grove 
r  f    Welcome  thy  entering.     Look,  the  massy  trunks 
fji    Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal ;  branch  and  twig 
90    Shine  in  the  lucid  covering;  each  light  rod, 
M«.   Nodding  and  twinkling  in  the  stirring  breeze, 
^  U  rtadded  with  its  trembling  water-drops, 
,  b  Still  streaming,  as  they  move,  with  coloured  light, 
to  But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long,  low  boughs 
rfl|  Bend  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbours  hide 
m  The  glassy  floor.     O !  you  might  deem  the  spot 
itf   The  upscious  carern  of  some  virgin  mine, 
S»  Deep  in  the  womb  of  Earth,  where  the  gems  grow* 
ii{   And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  ro<ls,  and  bud 
tf   Widi  amethyst  and  topaz,  and  the  place 
N    Lit  up,  most  royaWj,  with  tJie  pure  beam 


^ 
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Tlint  dvi'-ells  in  tWnu     Or,  Imply,  the  Tast  hall 

Of  (kiry  palace,  that  oiit-Iasts  the  night,  < 

And  faiks  not  in  the  glory  of  t!ie  snn  ;  < 

Where  crvstal  columns  send  forth  slender  shaflB  ! 

And  crossing  arches,  and  fantastick  aisles 

Wind  from  the  sight  in  brightness,  and  are  lost 

Among  the  crowdecl  pillars.     Raise  thine  eje:^- 

Thou  seesl  no  cavern  roof,  no  palace  vault ; 

There  the  blue  sky,  and  the  white  drifting  cloyd 

Look  in.     Again  tJie  wildered  fancy  dreams 

Of  sporting  fountains,  frozen  as  they  rose, 

And  fixed,  with  all  their  branching  jets,  in  air, 

And  all  their  sluices  sealed.     All,  all  is  light, 

Light  without  sliaHe.     But  all  shall  pass  away 

With  tlie  next  sun.     From  numberless  vast  trunks, 

Loosened,  the  crashing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 

Like  tlie  far  roar  of  rivers ;  and  the  eve 

Shall  close  o*er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  wont. 


LESSON  LXIL 

The  Seasons. — Monthly  Anthology. 


I  solitary  court 


The  inspiring^  breeze,  and  meditate  upon  the  book 

Of  nature,  ever  open  ;  aiming'  thence 

Warm  from  the  heart  to  learn  the  moral  sons:. — 


■o" 


Persons  of  reflection  and  sensibility  contemplate  with  ii- 
terest  the  scenes  of  nature.  The  changes  of  the  year  impart 
a  colour  and  character  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Whei 
the  seasons  walk  their  round,  when  the  earth  buds,  the  con 
ripens,  and  the  leaf  falls,  not  only  are  the  senses  impreflsed, 
but  the  mind  is  instructed  ;  the  heart  is  touched  with  aenti^ 
inent,  the  fancy  amused  with  visions.  To  a  lover  of  nature 
and  of  wisdom,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons  conveys  a  proof 
and  exhibition  of  the  wise  and  benevolent  contrivance  at 
the  Author  of  all  things. 

Wnen  suffering  the  inconveniences  of  the  ruder  parts  of  - 
the  year,  ue  may  be  tempted  to  wonder  why  this  rotatiM 
in  necessary ; — ^why  w<5  could  not  be  constantly  gratified 
with  vernal  bloom  and  fragrance,  or  summer  beajuty  avi 
profusitm.  We  imagine  that,  in  a  world  of  our  creatioiii 
there  would  always  be  a  blessing  in  the  air,  and  floiwstf 
Mid  fruita  on  the  «arth.    The  chilling  blast  and  dcirial 
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mow,  the  desolated  field,  withered  foliage,  and  naked  tree^ 
ahould  make  no  part  of  the  scenery  which  we  would  pro^ 
dace.  A  little  thought,  however,  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
folly X  if  not  impiety  of  such  distrust  in  tiie  appointments  of 
the  ^reat  Creator. 

The  succession  and  contrast  of  the  seasons  give  scope  to 
that  care  and  foresigiit,  diligence  and  industry,  which  are 
essential  to  the  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  human  heings, 
whose  happiness  is  connected  with  the  exertion  of  their 
faculties.  With  our  present  constitution  and  state,  in  wliicli 
impressions  on  the  senses  enter  so  much  into  our  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  the  vivacity  of  our  sensations  is  affected  by 
comparison,  the  uniformity  and  continuance  of  a  perpetual 
spring  would  grc^itly  impair  its  pleasing  effect  upon  our 
feelings. 

The  present  d»rlribution  of  the  several  parts  of  the  year, 
is  evidently  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and 
the  produr.ti(>n  of  the  greatest  sum  of  being  and  enjoyment. 
That  motion  in  the  earth,  and  change  of  place  in  the  sun. 
which  caus*?  one  region  of  the  globe  to  be  consigned  to  cold/ 
decay,  and  barrenness,  impart  to  another  heat  and  life,  fer- 
tility ami  beauty.  Whilst  in  our  climate  the  earth  is  bound 
with  frost,  and  the  *  chilly  smothering  snows'  are  falling,  the 
inhabitants  of  another  behold  the  earth,  first  planted  with 
vegetation  and  apparelled  in  verdure,  and  those  of  a  third 
are  rejoicing  in  the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest. 

Each  season  comes,  attended  with  its  benefits,  and  beau- 
ties, and  pleasures.  All  are  sensible  of  the  charms  of 
spring.  Then  the  senses  are  delighted  with  the  feast,  that 
is  furnished  on  every  field,  and  on  every  hill.  The  eye  is 
sweetly  delayed  on  every  object  to  which  it  turns.  It  is 
grateful  to  perceive  how  widely,  yet  chastely,  nature  hath 
mixed  her  colours  and  painted  her  robe ;  how  bountifully 
she  hath  scattered  Jier  blossoms  and  flung  her  odours.  We 
listen  with  joy  io  the  melody  she  hath  awakened  in  the 

St)ves,  and  catch  health  from  the  pure  and  tepid  gales  that 
ow  from  the  mountains. 

When  the  summer  exhibits  the  whole  force  of  active  ria- 
tare^  and  sliines  in  full  beauty  and  splendour ;  when  the 
^uceeeding  season  offers  its  *  purple  stores  and  golden  grain,* 
our  displays  its  blended  nnd  soflened  tints  ;  when  the  winter 
piits  on  its  sullen  aspect,  and  brings  stillness  and  repose, 
sfibrding  a  respite  from  the  labours  which  have  occupied 
Hm  preceding  months,  inviting  us  to  reflisctiou,  ai\d<^oiAv^w< 

IS 
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sating  for  the  want  of  attractions  abroad  by  fireside  delights 
and  home-felt  joys  ;  in  all  this  interchange  and  variety  we 
find  reason  to  acknowledge  the  wise  and  benevolent  care  of 
the  God  of  seasons. 

We  are  passing  from  the  finer  to  the  ruder  portions  of 
the  year.  The  sun  emits  a  fainter,  beam,  and  the  sky  is 
frequently  overcast.  The  gardens  and  fields  have  become 
a  waste,  and  the  forests  liave  shed  their  verdfint  lionours. 
The  hills  are  no  more  crdivened  with  the  bleating  of  fiocks, 
and  the  woodland  no  lonorer  resounds  with  the  soncr  of  birds. 
In  these  changes  we  see  evidences  of  our  instability,  and 
images  of  our  transitory  state. 

'  So  flourishes  and  fades  majestick  man.' — 

Our  life  is  compared  to  a  falbng  leaf.  When  we  are  dis- 
posed to  count  on  protracted  years,  to  defer  any  serious 
thoughts  of  futurity,  and  to  extend  our  plans  through  along 
succession  of  seasons  ;  the  spectacle  of  the  '  fading,  many- 
coloured  woods,'  and  tlie  naked  trees,  affords  a  salutarv  ad- 
monition  of  our  frailty.  It  should  teach  us  to  fill  the  short 
year  of  life,  or  that  portion  of  it  whijch  may  be  allotted  to 
us,  with  useful  employments  and  harmless  pleasures ;  to 
practise  that  industry,  activity,  and  order,  which  the  course 
of  the  natural  world  is  constantly  preaching. 

Let  not  the  passions  blight  the  intellect  in  the  spring  of 
its  advancement ;  nor  indolence  nor  vice  canker  the  promise 
of  the  heart  in  the  blossom.  Then  shall  the  summer  of 
life  be  adorned  with  moral  beauty  ;  the  autumn  yield  a 
harvest  of  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and  the  winter  of  age  be 
cheered  with  pleasing  reflections  on  the  past,  and  bright 
hopes  of  the  futnre. 


LESSON  LXIIL 

[In  the  Zoonomia  of  Dr.  Darwin,  among  various  instances  recorded 
by  that  philosophical  physician  of  what  he  calls  maniacal  hallucina- 
tion, or  mental  delusion,  is  ihe  case  of  a  young  farmer  of  Warwickshire^ 
whose  story  was  well  authenticated  in  the  publick  papers  of  the  time-  . 
A  poor  elderly  woman  in  his  neighbourhood  was  in  the  habit,  urged 
by  the  pinching  necessities  of  an  inclement  winter,  of  taking  a  fe^T  . 
sticks  from  his  grounds  and  his  hedge,  to  preserve  the  fading  fire  inheiT 
forlorn  cottage.     Suspecting  the  delinquent,  the  hardhearted  hin^ 
watched  and  detected  her.    After  'wrenching  from  her  the  sc^ty  fajp^ 
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blows  and  reproaches  succeeded.  Struck  with  the  misery  of  h^T 
ation,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  oppressor,  she  kneeled,  and,  rearin«^ 
withered  hands  to  the  cold  moon,  prayed  that  ^^  he  niig^ht  never 
in  know  the  blessing  of  warmth,"  The  consciousness  of  wrongs, 
solemnity  of  the  hour,  thepathetick  tone,  '^  sharp  misery,"  and  im- 
iioned  gesture  of  the  miserable  matron,  at  onco  extinoruished-the 

reason  of  the  rustick.     lie  immediately  complained  of  a  preter 
iral   chilness,  was  continually  calling;  for  mori;  fire  and  clothes 

conceived  himself  to  be  iq  a  freezing^ 'state,  till  the  time  of  his 
th,  which  happened  shortly  after.  On  this  singular  story  is  founded 
following^  ballad,  which  is  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  ancient  Eoglisli 
J,  and  shows,  by  proof  irrefrag^ablc,  that  simplicity,  and  the  lan- 
ge  of  ordinary  life,  may  be  connected  with  the  most  exquisite 
try.  Farmer'^s  Mxiseum,] 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill, — Wordsworth, 

Oh  !  what's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter  1 

"What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  1 

That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter,  • 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still. 

Of  waistcoats  Harrv  lias  no  lack, 

Good  duffle  ^ay,  and  flannel  fine  ; 

He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 

Ami  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  IMarch,  December,  and  in  July, 
'Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill; 
The  neighbours  tell,  and  tell  you  truly, 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 
*Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 

Young  Harry  was  a  lusty  drover, 
And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he  ? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Auld  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor, 
III  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad ; 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door, 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  slie  had. 

All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling. 
And  then  her  three  hours'  work  at  night  t 
Alas  !  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling. 
It  urouJd  not  pay  for  cftndk-lkght. 
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'  — This  woman  dwelt  in  Dorsetsliire, 

Her  hut  was  on  a  cold  hill  side, 
And  in  that  country  coals  are  dear, 
For  they  come  far  by  wind  and.  tide. 

By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 
Two  poor  old  dames,  as  T  have  known, 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage, 
But  she,  poor  woman,  dwelt  alone. 
*Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came. 
The  long,  warm,  lightsome  summer  day. 
Then  at  her  door  the  cantv  dame_' 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay. 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 
Oh  !  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake 
You  would  have  said  if  you  had  met  her 
'Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goodv  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dread  ; 
Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think, 
Por  very  cold  to  go  to  bed. 
And  then  foi  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

O  joy  for  her  !   whene'er  in  winter. 
The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout, 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter, 
And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  Or  sick. 
As  ev^ry  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  pile  before-hand,  wood  or  stick. 
Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 

Now  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring^ 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  aches 
Could  any  thing  be  more  alluring) 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake  1 
And  now  and  then  it  must  be  said, 
When  her  rid  hones  were  cold  and  chilli 
She  leil  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed, 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

PJ^ow  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Goody  B<ake, 
And  vow'd  that  she  should  be  detected, 
^ud  he  on  her  lyould  vengeance  ta)i^. 
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And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he'd  go, 
And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take. 
And  there,  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow, 
He  watch'd  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

And  once  behind  a  rick  of  barley, 
Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand  ; 
The  moon  was  fuJI  and  sliining  clearly. 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
— He  hears  a  noise — he's  all  awake— - 
Again  ! — on  tiptoe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps — 'Tis  Goody  Blake  ! 
She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her : 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull. 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 
Till  she  had  fill'd  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turn'd  about. 
The  by-road  back  again  to  take, 
He  started  forward  with  m  shout, 
Aiid  spr.ang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her. 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast. 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her, 
And  cried,  "  I've  caught  you  then  at  last !" 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said, 
Her  bimdle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  pray'd, 
To  God  that  is  the  judge  of  all. 

Slie  pray'd,  her  wither'd  hand  uprearing, 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
*•  God !  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm  !" 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray. 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said, 
And  icy  cold  he  turn'd  away. 

He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 
That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill : 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow^ 
Alas  that  day  for  Harry  Gill  I 
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Tliat  dcij  he  wore  a  riding  coat, 
But  not  a  l¥hit  the  warmer  he : 
Another  was  on  Thursday  broughtf 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

*Twas  al]  in  vain,  a  useless  matter, 
And  blankets  wore  about  him  pinn*d : 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatteff 
l4ke  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away ; 
And  all  who  see  him  say  'tis  plain. 
That  live  as  long  as  live  he  may, 
](le  never  will  be  warm  again. 

No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 
Abed  or  up,  to  young  or  old  ; 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 
**  Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold." 
Abed  or  up,  by  night  or  day ; 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  stiYl : 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray. 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GiU. 


LESSON  LXIV. 
Supposed  feelings  of  Adam  on  being  called  into  ezisienee**'^  ^ 

BCFFON. 

I  REMEMBER  the  moment  when  my  existence  commenced: 
it  was  a  moment  replete  with  joy,  amazement,  and  anxietj. 
I  neither  knew  what  I  was,  where  I  was,  nor  from  whence 
I  came.  I  opened  my  eyes ;  what  an  increase  of  sensation! 
The  light,  the  celestial  vault,  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  the 
transparency  of  the  waters,  gave  animation  to  my  spiriti, 
and  conveyed  pleasures  which  exceed  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression. 

*  The  abdve  extract  is  taken  froii^  Baffbn^s  Natural  History,  and 
oontains  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  slow  and  painfol  prrcen  by 
which  human  beings  acquire  what  may  be  called  the  use  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  senses.  The  idea,  that  Adam  had  to  undergo  nearly 
the  same  discipline  as  a  little  child,  before  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  himself  and  of  that  sublime  creation  of  which  he  was  then  tlie  mm 
heir,  is,  of  course,  altogether  imaginary,  aii4  ttierely  assumed  lor  tt» 
purpose  of  iilnstration^ 
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f  at  first  believed  that  all  these  ohjectf  existed  within  nm^ 
and  formed  a  part  of  myself.  When  totiilly  ubsorhed  in  tlua 
idea,  1  turned  my  eyes  to  the  sun  :  hifl  splendour  over|io«r«- 
ered  me.  I  voluntarily  shut  out  the  li^t,  and  felt  a  slight 
de«^ree  of  pain.  During  this  moment  of  darkness,  1  imagined 
that  I  had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  my  being. 

When  reflecting,  vrith  grief  and  astonishment,  upon  this 
great  change,  1  was  roused  with  a  variety  of  sounds.  Tb« 
singing  of  birds,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  breezes,  formed 
a  concert,  which  excited  the  most  sweet  and  enchuntmg 
emotions.  I  listened  long,  and  was  convinced  that  these 
harmonious  sounds  existed  within  me. 

Totally  occupied  with  this  new  species  of  existence,  I  had 
already  forgot  the  light,  though  the  first  part  of  my  b^ing 
that  I  had  recognised.  I  again,  by  accident,  opened  my 
eyes,  and  was  delighted  to  find  myself  recover  the  poraee- 
sion  of  sp  many  brilliant  objects.  This  pleasure  surpassed 
efery  former  sensation,  and  suspended,  for  a  time,  the 
charming  melody  of  sound. 

I  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  thousand  objects ;  I  soon  perceived 
that  I  had  the  power  of  losing  and  of  recovering  them,  and 
that  I  could,  at  pleasure,  destroy  and  renew  this  beautiful 
part  of  my  existence. 

I  could  now  see  without  astonishment,  and  hear  without 
anxiety,  when  a  gentle  breeze  wafted  perfumes  to  my  nos- 
trils. This  new  and  delightful  sensation  agitated  my  frame, 
and  gave  a  fresh  addition  to  my  self-love. 

Totally  occupied  by  all  these  sensations,  and  loaded  with 
pleasures  so  delicate  and  so  extensive,  I  suddenly  arose,  and 
was  transported  by  the  perception  of  an  unknown  power. 

I  had  made  but  a  single  step,  nhen  the  novelty  of  my  sit- 
uation rendered  me  immoveable.  My  surprise,  was  extreme. 
I  thought  my  being  fled  from  me  :^  the  movement  1  had 
made  confounded  the  objects  of  vision.;  and  the  whole  crea- 
tion seemed  to  be  disordered. 

I  raised  my  hand  to  my  head ;  I  touched  my  forehead 
and  tny  eyes ;  and  I  felt  every  part  of  my  body.  I'he  hand 
now  appeared  to  be  the  principal  organ  of  mv  existence. 
The  perceptions  aflbrded  by  this  instrument  were  so  dts- 
tiiict  and  so  perfect ;  the  pleasures  conveyed  by  it  Were  so 
suppnour  to  those  of  light  and  sound,  that,  for  some  time,  I 
attaclied  myself  entirely  to  this  substantial  part  of  my  being, 
and  I  perceived  that  my  ideas  began  to  assume  a  cousistenee 
and  reality  wbich  I  had  never  before  experiftMed.    Yi^wn 
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pnrt  of  my  body,  whicli  I  touched  with  my  hand,  reflected 
tlSe  sensation,  and  produced  in  my  mind  a  double  idea. 
•  By  this  exercise  I  soon  learned,  that  the  faculty  of  feeling 
was  expanded  over  every  part  of  my  frame  ;  and  I  began  to 
recognise  the  limits  of  my  existence,  which  till  now  seemed 
to  be  of  an  immense  extent. 

1  surveyed  my  body,  and  I  judged  it  to  be  of  a  size  so 
immense,  that  all  other  objects,  in  comparison,  seemed  to  be 
only  luminous  points.  I  followed  my  hand  with  my  eyes, 
and  observed  all  its  motions.  Of  all  these  objects  my  ideas 
were  confused  and  fallacious.  I  imagined  that  the  motion 
of  my  hand  was  a  kind  of  fugitive  existence,  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  similar  causes ;  I  brought  my  hand  near  my  eye  ;  it 
then  seemed  to  be  larger  tlian  my  whole  body ;  for  it  con- 
cealed from  my  view  almost  every  other  object. 

I  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  illusion  in  the 
sensation  conveyed  by  the  eyes.  I  distinctly  perceived  that 
my  hand  was  only  a  small  part  of  my  body  ;  but  I  was  un- 
able to  comprehend  how  it  should  appear  so  enormously 
large.  I  therefore  resolved  to  depend  for  information  upon 
the  sense  of  feeling  alone,  which  had  never  deceived  me 
and  to  be  on  my  guard  against  all  the  other  modes  of  sensa-' 
tion. 

This  precaution  was  extremely  useful  to  me.  I  renewed 
my  motions,  and  walked  with  my  face  turned  toward  the 
heavens.  1  struck  a^i^ainst  a  palm  tree,  and  felt  a  slight 
degree  of  pain.  Seized  with  terrour,  I  ventured  to  lay  my 
hand  upon  the  object,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  being  dis- 
tinct from  niyseif,  because  it  gave  me  not,  like  touching  my 
own  body,  a  double  sensation  :  I  turned  from  it  with  hor- 
rour,  and  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  some- 
thing external,  something  which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of 
my  own  existence. 

It  was  with  difficiifty  that  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  this 
discovery;  but,. after  reflecting  on  the  ev6nt  which  Lad  hap-  ' 
pened,  I  concluded  that  I  ought  to  judge  concerning  exter* 
nal  objects  ih  the  same  manner  as  I  had  judged  concerning 
the  parts  of  my  body  ;  and  the  sense  of  feeling  alone  could 
ascertain  their  existence.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  feel 
every  object  that  I  saw.  I  had  a  desire  of  touching  the 
sun  ;  I  accordingly  stretched  forth  my  hands  to  embrace  the 
heavens ;  but  they  met,  without  feeling  any  intermediate 
object. 
,  Every  experiment  I  made  served  only  to  increase  my  ae* 
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tonishment ;  for  all  objects  appeared  to  be  equally  near ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  an  infinite  number  of  trials,  that  I 
learned  to  use  my  eye  as  a  guide  to  my  hand.  As  tlio  hand 
-gave  me  ideas  totally  different  from  the  impressions  I  re- 
ceived by  the  eye,  my  sensations  were  contradictory ;  the 
judgements  I  formed  were  imperfect ;  and  my  whole  exist- 
ence was  disorder  and  confusion. 

Reflecting  deeply  on  the  nature  of  my  being,  the  contra- 
dictions I  had  experienced  filled  me  with  humility :  the 
more  1  meditated,  my  doubts  and  difficulties  increased. 
Fatigued  with  so  many  uncertainties,  and  with  auxious  emo- 
tions which  successively  arose  in  my  mind,  my  knees  bended, 
and  I  soon  found  myself  in  a  situation  of  repose.  This  state 
of  tranquillity  added  fresh  force  to  my  senses.  I  was  seat- 
ed under  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  tree.  Fruit  of  a  vermil- 
ion hue  hung  down,  in  the  form  of  grapes,  within  reach  of 
my  hand.  These  fruits  I  gently  touched,  and  they  instantly 
separated  from  the  branch.  In  laying  hold  of  one  of  them, 
I  imagined  I  had  made  a  great  conquest ;  and  I  rejoiced  in 
the  faculty  of  containing  in  my  hand  an  entire  being  which 
made  no  part  of  myself.  Its  weight,  though  tricing,  seemed 
to  be  an  animated  resistance,  which  I  had  a  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  conquer. 

I  held  the  fruit  near  my  eyes :  I  examined  its  form  and 
its  colours.  A  delicious  odour  allured  me  to  bring  it  near 
my  lips,  and  I  inhaled  long  draughts  of  its  perfumes.  When 
entirely  occupied  with  the  sweetness  of  its  fragrance,  my 
mouth  opened,  and  I  discovered  that  I  had  an  internal  sense 
of  smelling,  which  was  more  delicate  and  refined  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  nostrils.  In  fine,  I  tasted  the  fruit.  The 
novelty  of  the  sensation,  and  the  exquisiteness  of  the  savour, 
filled  me  with  astonishment  and  transport.  Till  now  I  had 
only  enjoyed  pleasures ;  but  taste  gave  me  an  idea  of  volup- 
tuousness. The  enjoyment  was  so  congenial  and  intimatei 
that  it  conveyed  to  me  the  notion  of  possession  or  pro|>erty. 
I  thought  that  the  substance  of  the  fruit  had  become  part  of 
iny  own,  and  that  I  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  trans- 
forming bodies. 

Charmed  with  this  idea  of  power,  and  with  the  pleasures 
I  ielt,  I  continued  to  pull  and  to  eut.  But  an  agreeable 
languor  gradually  impaired  my  senses  ;  my  limbs  grew 
hei^vy  ;  and  my  mind  seemed  to  lose  its  natural  activity.  I 
perceived- this  inaction  by  the  feohUuiess  of  my  thoughts  : 
the  dulness  of  my  sensations  rounded  all  exletuaV  oV^^cXa^ 
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and  conveyed  only  weak  and  ill-defiiicd  ideas.     At  this  iih 
slant  my  eyes  shut,  and  my  liead  rechned  upon  the  grass. 

Every  tJiiiig  now  disapiieared  :  darkness  and  confusion 
reigned.  Tlie  train  of  my  ideas  was  interrupted  ;  and  I 
lost  the  consciousness  of  my  existence.  My  sleep  was  pro» 
found ;  but,  having  no  mode  of  measuring  time,  I  knew 
nothing  of  its  duration.  My  awakening  a))peared  to  be  a 
second  birth  :  for  1  only  perceived  tliat  1  liad  ceased  to  exist. 
This  temporary  annihilation  gave  me  the  idea  of  fear,  and 
made  me  conclude  that  my  existence  was  not  permanent. 

Anotlier  i)erplexity  arose  :  1  suspected  that  sleep,  had 
robbed  me  of  some  ])art  of  my  powers  :  I  tried  my  diflTereut 
senses,  and  endeavoured  to  recognise  all  my  former  facul- 
ties. When  surveying  my  body,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
identity,  I  was  astonished  to  fuid  at  my  side  another  form 
perfectly  similar  to  my  own  !  1  conceived  it  to  be  another 
self;  and,  instead  of  losing  by  sleep,  I  imagined  myself U> 
be  doubled. 

I  ventured  to  lay  my  hand  upon  this  new  being  :  with  rap- 
ture and  astonishment  I  perceived  that  it  was  not  myself, 
but  something  much  more  glorious  and  desirable ;  and  I 
imagined  that  my  existence  was  about  to  dissolve,  and  to  be 
wholly  transfused  into  this  second  i)art  of  my  being. 

I  perceived  her  to  be  animated  by  the  touch  of  my  hand: 
'I  saw  her  catch  the  expression  in  my  eyes  ;   and  the  lustre 
and  vivacity  of  her  own  made  a  new  source  of  life  thrill  in 
my  veins. 

At  this  instant  the  sun  had  finished  his  course  ;  I  perceiv- 
ed, with  pain,  that  I  lost  the  sense  of  seeing ;  and  the  pres- 
ent obscurity  recalled  in  vain  the  idea  of  my  former  sleep. 


LESSON  LXV. 

Scottish  Mustek  ;-^its  peculiarity/  accounted  for. — ^Beattik. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but  in  gene- 
ral a  melancholy  country.  liong  tracts  of  mountainous  des- 
ert covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obscured  by  misty 
weather;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by 
precipices  resounding  with  the  fall  of  torrents  ;  a  soil  so 
rugged  and  a  clime  so  dreary,  as  in  many  parts  to  admit 
neither  the  amusements  of  pasturage,  nor  the  labours  of 
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igriculture  ;  tlie  mournful  dashing  of  waves  along  the  friths 
rnd  lakes  that  intersect  the  country ;  the  portentous  noises 
rhich  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increase  and 
limiiiution  of  the  waters  are  apt  to  raise  in  a  lonely  region, 
bll  of  echoes,  and  rocks,  and  caverns ;  the  grotesque  and' 
shastly  appearance  of  such  a  landscape  by  tlie  liglit  of  the 
noon  ;  objects  like  these  disuse  a  gloom  over  the  fancy, 
irhich  may  be  compatibk)  enough  with  occasional  and  social 
nerriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tincture  tiie  thoughts  even  of 
m  ordinary  native  in  the  hour  of  silence  and  solitude. 

What  then  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  from  the 
fanciful  tribe,  from  the  musicians  and  poets,  of  such  a  re- 
gion 1  Strains,  exi)ressive  of  joy,  tranquillity,  or  the  softer 
passions  ?  No ;  their  style  must  have  been  better  suited  to 
:heir  circumstances.  And  so  we  find,  in  fact,  that  their 
nusick  is.  The  wildest  irregularity  apj)ears  in  its  composi- 
ion  :  the  expression  is  warlike  and  melancholy,  and  ap- 
)roaches  even  to  the  terrible. — And  that  their  poetry  is 
dmost  uniformly  mournful,  and  their  views  of  nature  dark 
md  dreary,  will  be  allowed  by  all  who  admit  the  authentic 
lity  of  Ossian :  and  not  doubted  by  any  who  believe  those 
fagments  of  Highland  poetry  to  be  genuine,  which  many 
Ad  people,  now  alive,  of  that  country,  remember  to  have 
leard  in  their  youth,  and  were  then  taught  to  refer  to  a 
Tetty  iiigh  antiquity. 

Some  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Scotland  present  a 
ery  different  prospect.  Smooth  and  lofty  hills  covered 
'ith  verdure ;  clear  streams  winding  through  long  and 
sautifiil  valleys  ;  trees  produced  without  culture,  here 
raggling  or  single,  and  there  crowding  into  little  groves 
id  bowers ;  with  other  circumstances  pacuUar  to  the  dis- 
icts  alluded  to,  render  them  fit  for  pasturage,  and  favour- 
l>le  to  romantick  leisure  and  tender  passion. 
Several  of  the  old  Scotch  songs  take  their  names  from  tlie 
valets,  villages,  and  hills  adjoining  to  the  Tweed  near  Mel- 
we ;  a  region  distinguished  by  many  charming  varieties  of 
iral  scenery,  and  which,  whether  we  consider  the  face  of 
le  country  or  the  genius  of  the  people,  may  properly  enough 
5  termed  the  Arcadia  of  Scotland.  And  all  their  songs 
■e  sweetly  and  powerfully  expressive  of  love  and  tender- 
sss,  and  other  emotions  suited  to  the  tranquillity  of  pasto* 
J  life. 
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LESSON  LXVI. 

Fortitude  of  the  Indian  Character. — Adair's  Trayels. 

A  PARTY  of  the  Seneca'  Indians  cnme  to  war  against  the 
Katawbas,  bitter  enemies  to  each  other.  In  the  woods  the 
former  discovered  a  sprightly  warriour  belonging  to  the  let* 
tor,  hunting  in  their  usual  light  dress :  on  his  perceiving  them 
he  sprung  off  for  a  hollow  rock  four  or  five  miles  distant,  as 
they  intercepted  him  from  running  homeward.  He  was  so 
extremely  swift  and  skilful  with  the  gun,  as  to  kill  seren 
of  them  in  the  running  fight  before  they  were  able  to 
surround  and  take  him.  They  carried  him  to  their  country 
in  sad  triumph  ;  but  though  he  had  filled  them  with  uncora* 
mon  grief  and  shame  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  their  kindred- 
yet  the  love  of  martial  virtue  induced  them  to  treat  him. 
during  their  long  journej^  with  a  great  deal  more  civility 
than  if  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  coward. 

The  women  and  children,  when  they  met  him  at  their 
several  towns,  beat  him  and  whipped  him  in  as  severe  8 
manner  as  the  occasion  required,  according  to  their  law  of 
justice ;  and  at  last  he  was  formally  condemned  to  die  bj 
the  fiery  torture.  It  might  reasonably  be  imagined,  that 
what  he  had  for  some  time  gone  through)  by  being  fed  with 
a  scanty  hand,  a  tedious  march,  lying  jxt  night  on  the  bare 
ground,  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  with  his 
arms  and  legs  extended  in  a  pair  of  rough  stocks,  and 
suffering  such  punishment  on  his  entering  into  their  hostile 
towns,  as  a  prelude  to  those  sharp  torments  to  which  he 
was  destined,  would  have  so  impaired  his  health,  and  aflfeet 
ed  his  imagination,  as  to  have  sent  him  to  his  long  sleepiOUt 
of  the  way  of  any  more  sufferings. 

Probably  tliis  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  major 
part  of  white  people  under  similar  circumstances;  but  I  never 
knew  this  with  any  of  the  Indians :  and  this  cdbl-faeaded, 
brave  warriour,  did  not  deviate  from  their  rough  lessons  of 
martial  virtue,  but  acted  his  part  so  well  as  to  surpriie 
and  sorely  vex  his  numerous  enemies : — for  when  they  were 
taking  him,  unpinioned,  in  their  wild  parade,  to  the  place 
of  torture,  which  lay  near  to  a  river,  he  suddenly  dashed 
down  those  who  stood  in  his  way,  sprung  off,  and  plunged 
into  the  water,  swimming  underneath  like  an  ottefy  only  li* 
ing  to  take  breath,  till  he  reached  the  opposite  shore. 

He  now  ascended  the  steep  bank,  but,  though  he  had  good 
reason  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  many  of  the  enemy  were  in  the 
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r,  and  others  running,  like  bloodhoiindfi,  in  pursuit  of 
and  the  bullets  flying  around  him  from  the  time  he  took 
e  river,  yet  his  heart  did  not  allow  him  to  leave  them 
jtlj.  lie  chose  to  take  leave  in  a  formal  maimer,  in 
a  for  the  extraordinary  favours  they  had  doiie,  and 
ded  to  do  him.  So,  stopping  a  moment,  to  bid  them 
nee,  in  the  genuine  style  of  Indian  gallantry,  he  put  up 
brill  war-whoop,  as  his  last  salute,  till  some  more  cou- 
mt  opportunity  offered,  and  da*'ted  off  in  the  manner  of 
i8t  broke  loose  from  its  torturing  enemies. 
{Continued  his  s|;>eed,  so  as  to  rtm  by  about  midnight  of 
amc  day  as  far  as  his  eager  pursuers  were  two  days  in 
ling.  There  he  rested,  till  lie  happily  discovered  five 
ose  Indians  who  had  pursued  him  : — ^he  lay  hid  a  little 
off  their  camp,  till  they  were  sound  asleep.  Every 
mstance  of  his  situatioii  occurred  to  him,  and  inspired 
nrith  heroism.  He  was  naked,  torn,  and  hungry,  and 
nraged  enemies  were  come  up  with  him ;  but  there'  was 
every  thing  to  relieve  his  wants,  and  a  fair  opportunity 
ve  his  life,  and  get  great  honour  and  sweet  revenge  by 
ig  them  off. — Resolution^  a  convenient  spot,  and  sud- 
urprise,  would  effect  the  main  object  of  all  his  wishes  and 
9.  He  accordingly  crept,  took  one  of  their  tomahawks, 
ulled  them  all.  on  the  spot— clothed  himself,  and  took 
[>ice  gun,  and*  as  much  ammunition  and  provisions  as 
»uld  well  carry  in  a  running  march.  He  set  off  afresh 
a  light  heart,  and  did  not  sleep  for  several  successive 
8,  except  when  he  reclined,  as  usual,  a  Uttle  before  day, 
his  back  to  a  tree. 

it  were  by  instinct,  when  he  found  he  was  free  from 
pursuing  enemy,  he  made  directly  to  the  very  place 
e  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  doomed  to  the  fiery 
re,  after  having  killed  seven  of  his  enemies.  Th« 
;8  6£  these  he  dug  up,  burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  went 
J  in  safety  with  singular  triumph. — Other  pursuing 
lies  came,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  to  the 
>  of  their  dead  people,  when  the  sight  gave  them  a 
:er  shock  than  they  had  ever  known  before.  In  their 
id  war  council  they  concluded,  that  as  he  had  done 
surprising  things  in  iiis  defence  before  lie  was  capti- 
I,  and  even  after  that,  in  his  naked  condition,  he  must 
y  be  an  enemy  wizard ;  and  that,  as  he  was  now  well 
id,  he  would  destroy  them  all  should  they  continue  the 
lit : — they  therefore  verj  prudently  returned  home. 
14 
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LESSON  LXVII. 

The  widow  and  her  son. — Washington  Irving. 

During  my  residence  in  the  country,  I  used  frequently  to 
attend  at  the  old  village  church,  which  stood  in  a  country 
filled  with  ancient  families,  and  contained  within  its  cold  and 
silent  aisles,  the  congregated  dust  of  many  noble  generatioiu. 
Its  Ehadowy  aisles,  its  mouldering  monuments,  its  dark  oaken 
pannelling,  ail  revet-end  with  the  gloom  of  departed^ years, 
seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  haunt  of  solemn  meditation.  A  San- 
day,  too,  in  the  country,  is  so  holy  in  its  repose  ;  such  a 
pensive  quiet  reigns  over  the  face  of  nature,  that  every 
restless  passion  is  charmed  down,  and  we  feel  all  the  natural 
religion  of  the  soul  gently  springing  up  within  us : 

"  Sweet  day,  so  pure,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ! — " 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  what  is  called  a  devout  man ;  but 
there  are  feelings  that  visit  me  in  a  country  church,  amid 
the  beautiful  serenity  of  nature,  which  I  experiehce  ho  where 
else ;  and  if  not  a  more  religious,  I  think  I  am  a  better  ttian 
on  Sunday,  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven. 

But  in  this  church  I  felt  myself  continually  thrown  baek 
upon  the  world,  by  the  frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  poor  woma 
around  me.  The  only  being  that  seemed  thoroughly  to 
feel  the  humble  and  prostrate  piety  of  a  true  Christian,  wai 
a  poor  decrepit  old  woman,  bending  under  the  weight  of  , 
years  and  infirmities.  She  bore  the  traces  of  somethiog 
better  than  abject  poverty.  The  lingerings  of  decent  priffe 
were  visible  in  her  appearance.  Her  dress,  though  humble 
in  the  extreme,  was  scrupulously  clean.  Some  triTia]  re- 
spect, too,  had  been  awarded  her,  for  she  did  not  take  her  seat 
timong  the  village  poor,  but  sat  alone  on  tlie  steps  of  the 
«dtar.  She  seemed  to  have  survived  all  love,  all  friendshipi 
all  society ;  and  to  have  nothing  left  her  but  the  hopes  of 
heaven.  When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising  and  bending  her 
«ged  form  in  prayer — habitually  conning  her  prayer4)ook| 
wliich  her  palsied  hand  and  failing  eyes  would  not  permit 
her  to  read,  but  which  she  evidently  knew  by  heart — ^I  fdt 
persuaded  that  the  faltering  voice  of  that  poor  woman  arose 
to  Heaven  far  before  the  responses  of  the  clerk,  the  swell 
of  the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of  the  choir. 

I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country  churches,  and  thii 
Was  80  delightfully  situated,  that  it  frequently  attracted  m^ 
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:ood  on  a  knell,  round  which  a  stream  made  a  beautiful 
d,  and  then  wound  its  way  through  a  long  reach  of  soft 
idow  scenery.  The  church  was  surrounded  by  yew 
8,  which  seemed  almost  coeval  with  itself.  Its  tall 
hick  spire  shot  up  lightly  from  among  them,  with  rooks 

crows  generally  wheeling  about  it.     I  was  seated  there 

still,  sunny  morning,  watching  two  labourers  who  were 
ring  a  grave. — They  had  chosen  one  of  the  most  remote 

neglected  corners  of  the  church-yard  ;  where,  from  tlie 
iber  of  nameless  graves  around,  it  would  appear  that  the 
gent  and  friendless  were  huddled  into  the  earth.     I  was 

that  the  new-made  grave  was  for  the  only  son  of  a  poor 

3W. 

Hiilc  I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly 
i,  which  extend  thus  down  into  the  very  dust,  the  toU 
he  bell  aimounced  the  approach  of  the  funeral.  They 
B  the  ob'sequies  of  poverty,  with  which  pride  had  noth-* 
to  do.  A  cofHn  of  the  plainest  materials,  without  pall 
ther  covering,  was  borne  by  some  of  the  villagers.  The 
on  walked  before  with  an  air  of  cold  indifference.  There 
B  no  mock  mourners  in  the  trappings  of  affected  wo ; 
:here  was  one  real  mourner  who  feebly  tottered  af\er  the 
>se.  It  was  the  aged  mother  of  the  deceased — the  poor 
woman  whom  I  had  seen  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

was  supported  by  an  humble  friend,  who  was  endeav- 
ng  to  comfort  her.  A  few  of  the  neighbouring  poor  had 
ed  the  train,  and  some  children  of  the  village  were  run- 
l  hand  in  hand,  now  shouting  with  unthinking  mirtn, 

now  pausing  to  gaze,  with  childish  curiosity,  on  the 
f  of  the  mourner. 

B  the  funeral  train  approached  the  grave,  the  parson  is- 
I  from  the  church  porch,  arrayed  in  the  surplice,  with 
rer-book  in  hand,  and  attended  by  the  clerk.  The  ser- 
,  however,  was  a  mere  act  of  charitj.  The  deceased 
been  destitute,  and  the  survivor  was  pennyless.  It  was 
Bed  through,  therefore,  in  form,  but  coldly  and  unfeel- 
y.  The  well-fed  priest  moved  but  a  few  steps  from  the 
rch-door ;  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard  at  the 
re  ;  and  never  did  I  hear  the  funeral  service,  that  sublime 

toiicliing  ceremony,  turned  into  such  a  frigid  mummery 
'ords. 

approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  the 
jnd.  On  it  were  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the 
sased — **  George  Sjmersj  aged  26  yeatft*'*    'liVvft  '^w^t 
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mother  had  been  assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it. 
Her  witSiered  hands  were  clasped,  qs  if  in  prajer,  but  I 
could  perceive,  by  a  feeble  rocking  of  the  body,  and  a  eon- 
yulsive  motion  of  the  lips,  that  she  was  gazing  on  the  last 
reUcks  of  her  son,  with  the  yearnings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

The  service  being  ended,  preparations  were  made  to 
deposite  the  coffin  in  the  earth.  There  was  that  bustling 
stir  which  breaks  so  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  grief  and 
affection  :  directions  given  in  the  cold  tones  of  business ;  the 
striking  of  spades  into  sand  and  gravel ;  which,  at  the  grave 
of  those  we  love,  is,  of  all  sounds,  the  most  withering.  The 
bustle  around  seemed  to  waken  the  mother  from  a  wretched 
reverie.  She  raised  her  glazed  eyes,  and  looked  about  with 
a  faint  wildness.  As  the  men  approached  with  cords  to  lower 
the  coffin  into  the  grave,  she  wrung  her  hands  and  broke 
into  an  agony  of  grief.  The  poor  woman  who  attended  her 
took  her  by  the  arm,  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the 
earth,  and  to  whisper  something  like  coilsolation — **  Nay, 
now — nay,  now — don't  take  it  so  sorely  to  heart."  She 
could  only  shake  her  head,  and  wring  her  hands,  as  one  not 
to  be  comforted. 

As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  creaking  of 
the  cords  seemed  to  agonize  her  ;  but  when,  on  some  acci- 
dental obstruction,  there  was  a  justling  of  the  coffin,  all  the 
tenderness  of  the  mother  burst  forth ;  as  if  any  harm  couUf 
come  to  him  who  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly, 
suffering. 

1  could  see  no  more — ^my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat— 
my  eyes  filled  with  tears — I  felt  as  if  I  were  acting  a  bar- 
barous part  in  standing  by  and  gazing  idly  on  this  scene  of 
maternal  anguish.  I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the  church- 
yard, where  I  remained  until  the  funeral  train  had  dispersed. 

When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  quitting  the 
grave,  leaving  behind  her  the  remains  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  her  on  earth,  and  returning  to  silence  and  destitution,  my 
heart  ached  for  her.  What,  thought  I,  are  the  distresses  of 
the  rich  !  they  have  friends  to  sooth — pleasures  to  beguUe-  • 
a  world  to  divert  and  dissipate  their  griefs.  What  are  the 
sorrows  of  the  young !  Their  growing  minds  soon  close 
above  the  wound — ^their  elastick  spirits  soon  rise  beneath 
the  pressure — their  green  and  ductile  affections  soon  twine 
round  new  objects.  But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  who  have 
no  outward  appliances  to  sooth — the  sorrows  of  the  agod« 
irith  whom  life  at  best  is  but  a  wi-itry  day,  and  who  caa 
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look  for  no  after-growth  of  joy — the  sorrows  of  a  widow, 
■gedt  solitary,  destitute,  mouriiiuK  oyer  an  only  son,  th« 
last  solace  of  her  years;  these  are  indeed  sorrows  which 
Hake  ua  feel  the  impotency  of  consolation. 


LESSON  LXVIIL 

Snie  sanuj — Concluded, 

It  was  some  time  before  I  lefl  the  church-yard.  On  my 
way  homeward,  I  met  with  the  woman  who  had  acted  as 
comforter  :  she  was  just  returning  from  accompanying  the 
mother  to  her  lonely  habitation,  and  I  drew  from  her  some 
p.^rtlculars  connected  with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

Tlie  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the  village 
from  childliood.  They  had  inhabited  one  of  the  neatest 
cottages,  and  by  various  rural  occupations,  and  the  assistance 
of  a  small  garden,  had  supported  thcmsf'lves  creditably  and 
comfortably,  and  led  a  happy  and  a  liameless  life.  They 
had  one  sun,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of 
their  age. — '*  Oh,  sir !"  said  the  good  woman,  '*  lie  was  such 
a  likely  lad,  so  sweetly  tempered,  so  kind  to  every  one 
round  him,  so  dutiful  to  his  parents  !  It  did  one's  heart  good 
to  see  him  of  a  Sunday,  drest  out  in  his  best,  so  tall,  so  straight* 
•o  cheery,  supporting  his  old  motlicr  to  church — for  she  was 
always  fonder  of  leaning  on  George's  arm,  than  on  her 
goodman's ;  and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud  of 
him,  for  a  finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country  round." 

Unfortunately,  the  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year  of 
scarcity  and  agricultural  hardship,  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  one  of  the  small  craft  that  plied  on  a  neighbouring  river. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  employ,  when  he  was  entrap- 
ped by  a  press-gang  and  carried  off  to  sea.  His  parents 
received  tidings  of  his  seizure,  but  beyond  that  they  coidd 
learn  nothing.  It  was  the  loss  of  their  main  prop.  The 
father,  who  was  already  infirm,  grew  heartless  and  melan- 
choly, and  sunk  into  his  grave.  The  widow,  left  lonely  in 
her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer  support  herself, 
and  cnme  upon  the  parish.  Still  there  was  a  kind  feelin|B[ 
toward  her  throughout  the  village,  and  a  certain  respect,  as 
being  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  As  no  one  applied  for 
die  cottage  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  ^y%% 
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she  was  permitted  to  remain  in  it,  where  she  livi^  solilary 
and  Blmv)8t  Lelp!ess.     The  few  wantR  of  nature  were  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  scanty  productions  of  her  little  g^ident 
which  the  neighbours  would  now  and  then  cnltiTate  for  her 
It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  time  at  which  these  cir- 
cumstances were  told  me,  that  slie  was  gathering  some  vege- 
tables for  her  repast,  when  she  heard  the  cottage-door  which 
faced  the  garden  suddenly  opened.     A  stranger  came  out, 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  eagerly  and  wildly  around.    He 
was  dressed  in  seaman's  clothes,  viiis  emaciated  and  ghastly 
pale,  and  bore  the  air  of  one  broken  by  sickness  and  hard- 
ships.    He  saw  her,  and  hastened  toward  her,  but  his  steps 
were  faint  and  faltering ;  he  sank  on  his  knees  before  her, 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.     The  poor  woman  gazed  upon  him 
with  a  vacant  and  wandering  eye — **  Oh  my  dear,  dear 
mother  !  don't  you  know  your  son !  your  poor  boy  George  !*' 
It  was,  indeed,  the  wreck  of  her  once  noble  lad  ;  who,  shat- 
tered by  wounds,  by  sickness,  and  foreign  imprisonment, 
had,  at  length,  dragged  his  wasted  limbs  homeward,  to  re- 
pose among  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  such  a 
meeting,  where  joy  and  sorrow  were  so  completely  blended: 
still  he  was  alive  !  he  was  come  home !  he  might  yet  live 
to  comfort  and  cherish  her  old  age  !  Nature,  however,  wa» 
exhausted  in  him ;  and  if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to 
finish  the  work  of  fate,  the  desolation  of  his  native  cottage 
would  have  been  sufficient.  He  stretched  himself  on  the 
fidllet  on  which  his  widowed  mother  had  passed  many  a 
sleepless  night,  and  he  never  rose  from  it  again. 

The  villagers,  when  they  heard  that  George  Somers  had 
resumed,  crowded  to  see  him,  offering  every  comfort  and 
assistance  that  their  humble  means  afforded. — He  was  too 
weak,  however,  to  talk — he  could  only  look  his  thanks. 
His  mother  was  his  constant  attendant  ;  and  he  seemed 
unwilling  to  be  helped  by  any  other  hand. 

There  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down  the 
pride  of  manhood  ;  that  soflens  the  heart,  and  brings  it 
back  to  the  feelings  of  infancy.  Who  that  has  languished, 
even  in  advanced  life,  in  sickness  and  despondency ;  who 
that  has  pined  on  a  weary  bed,  in  the  neglect  and  loneli- 
ness of  a  foreigi;  land  ;  but  has  thought  on  the  mother  "that 
looked  on  his  childhood,"  that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and 
administered  to  his  helplessners  ?  Oh  !  there  is  an  endoring 
tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  a  «qu  that  trfmscendf 
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dl  the  other  QfTections  of  tlie  henrt.  It  is  neither  to  be 
ehilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  danger,  nor  weakened 
by  worthlessness,  noi  stifled  by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrn 
fiee  every  comfort  to  his  convenience ;  she  will  surrender 
every  pleasure  to  his  enjoyment ;  she  will  glory  in  his  fame, 
and  exult  in  his  prosperity : — and,  if  adversity  overtake  him, 
he  will  be  the  dearer  to  her  by  misfortune ;  and,  if  disg^race 
settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still  love  and  cherish  him ; 
and,  if  all  the  world  beside  cast  liim  off,  she  will  be  ail  the 
world  to  him. 

Poor  George  Somers  had  known  well  what  it  was  to  be  in 
sickness,  and  have  none  to  sooth — ^lonely  and  in  prison,  and 
none  to  visit  him.  He  could  not  endure  his  mother  from 
his  si^t ;  if  she  moved  away,  his  e^e  would  follow  her. 
Slie  would  sit  for  hours  by  his  bed,  watching  him  as  he 
slept.  Sometimes  he  would  start  from  a  feverish  dream, 
and  look  anxiously  up  until  he  saw  her  venerable  form 
bendins  over  him;  when  he  would  take  her  hand,  lay  it 
on  his  bosom,  and  fall  asleep  with  the  tranquilhty  of  a  cliild. 
In  this  way  he  died. 

My  first  impulse,  on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of  affliction, 
was  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner,  and  administer 
pecuniary  assistance,  and,  if  possible,  comfort.  I  found, 
however,  on  inquiry,  that  the  good  feelings  of  the  villngprs 
had  prompted  them  to  do  every  thing  that  the  case  admit- 
ted ;  and  as  the  poor  know  best  how  to  console  each  other^s 
sorrows,  I  did  not  venture  to  intrude. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  village  church;  when,  to 
my  surprise,  I  saw  the  old  woman  tottering  down  the  aisle 
to  her  accustomed  seat  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  had  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something  like  mourn- 
ing for  lier  son  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  touching  than 
this  struggle  between  pious  affection  and  utter  poverty :  a 
black  riimnd  or  so— a  faded  back  handkerchief,  and  one 
or  two  more  such  humble  attempts  to  express  by  outward 
signs  that  grief  which  passes  show.  When  I  looked  round 
upon  the  storied  monuments ;  the  stately  hatchments ;  tlie 
eold  marble  pomp,  with  whirh  grandeur  mourned  magnifi- 
cently over  departed  pride ;  and  turned  to  this  poor  widow 
bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow  at  the  altar  of  her  God, 
and  offering  up  the  prayers  and  praises  of  a  pious,  though 
a  broken  heart,  I  felt  that  this  living  monument  of  real  grief 
was  worth  them  all. 

1  related  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealthy  memX^^i^oi  i^ 
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congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it.  They  ez«rteJ 
themsehres  to  render  her  situation  more  comfortable,  and  to 
ligliten  her  afflictions.  It  was,  however,  but  smoothiJog  a 
few  steps  to  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two 
after,  she  was  missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and 
before  I  left  the  neighbourhood,  I  heard,  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  that  she  had  quietly  breathed  her  last,  and 
gone  to  rejoin  those  she  loved,  in  that  world  where  sorrow  is 
never  known,  and  friends  are  never  parted. 


LESSON  liXIX. 
The  American  RepubUck. — ^Byron. 

The  name  of  Commonwealth  is  past  and  gone. 

Over  three  fractions  of  t^p  groaning  globe  : — 
Venice  is  crushed,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  a  purple  robe  :  ^ 

If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  'tis  but  for  a  time ; 
For  tyranny  of  late  has  cunning  grown. 
And,  in  its  own  good  season,  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart,  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  Freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bequeathed — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land. 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  rf  the  magick  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance. 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconquered  and  sublime. 
Above  the  far  Atlantick  !  She  has  taus:ht 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag. 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheaply  earned  with  blood.     Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lazy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Dammed,  like  the  dull  canal,  with  locks  and  chaiiis. 
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And  moriuj^,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep. 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering : — ^better  be 
Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free. 
In  their  proud  ciiarnel  of  Thermopylie, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh ;— or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add, 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  hud, 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee  ! 


LESSON  LXX. 

An  Evening  Sketch, — Blackwood's  Maga^inb. 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  song, 
All,  save  the  black  cap,  that,  amid  the  boughs 
Of  yon  tall  ash  tree,  from  his  mellow  throat, 
In  adoration  of  the  setting  sun. 
Chants  forth  his  evening  hymn. 

'Tis  twilight  now ; 
The  sovereign  sun  behind  his  western  hills 
In  glory  hath  declined.     The  mighty  clouds, 
Kissed  by  his  warm  effulgence,  hang  around 
In  all  their  congregated  hues  of  pride. 
Like  pillars  of  some  tabernacle  grand. 
Worthy  liis  glowing  presence  ;  while  the  sky, 
Illumined  to  its  centre,  glows  intense. 
Changing  its  sapphire  majesty  to  gold. 
How  deep  is  the  tranquillity  !  the  trees 
Are  slumbering  through  their  multitude  of  boughi 
Even  to  the  leaflet  on  the  frailest  twig ! 
A  twilight  gloom  pervades  the  distant  hills ; 
An  azure  softness  mingling  with  the  sky. 
Tlie  fisherman  drags  to  the  yellow  shore 
His  laden  nets ;  and,  in  the  sheltering  cove. 
Behind  yon  rocky  |M>int,  bis  shallop  moors. 
To  tempt  again  the  perilous  deep  at  dawn* 

The  sea  is  waveless,  as  a  lake  ingulf'd 
'Blid  sheltering  hills — without  a  ripple  spreads 
Its  bosmn,  silent,  and  immease-"-tlie  hues 
Of  flickering  day  have  frum  its  surface  diedt 
Lee^iag  it  garb'd  m  sunless  majesty. 
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With  bosoming  branches  round,  yen  village  hangs 
Its  row  of  lofty  elm  trees  ;  silently 
Towering  in  spiral  wreaths  to  the  soft  sky. 
The  smoke  from  many  a  cheerful  hearth  ascends, 
Melting  in  ether. 

As  I  gaze,  behold 
The  evening  star  illumines  the  blue  south, 
Twinkling  in  loveliness.     O  !  holy  star, 
Thou  bright  dispenser  of  the  twilight  dews, 
Thou  herald  of  Night's  glowing  galaxy, 
And  harbinger  of  social  bliss  !  how  oft, 
Amid  the  twilights  of  departed  years. 
Resting  beside  the  river's  mirror  clear, 
On  trunk  of  massy  oak,  with  eyes  upturn'd 
To  thee  in  admiration,  have  I  sat 
Dreaming  sweet  dreams  till  earth-born  turbulence 
Was  all  forgot ;  and  thinking  that  in  thee. 
Far  from  the  rudeness  of  this  jarring  world. 
There  might  b^  realms  of  quiet  happiness ! 


LESSON  LXXI. 

Autumn.'^ALisoN. 

There  is  an  "  even  tide"  in  the  year, — a  season,  as  we 
now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propitious  light, — 
when  the  winds  arise,  and  the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around 
us  seems  to  sink  into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the 
season  of  melancholy ;  and  if,  by  this  word,  be  meant  that  it 
is  the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  season  of  melancholy ; — ^yet,  it  is  a  melancholy  so 
soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and  so  prophetick  in  its 
influence,  that  they,  who  have  known  it,  feel,  as  if  instinctive- 
ly, that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
not  thus  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues. 

!•  It  is  a  season,  which  tends  to  wean  us  from  the  passions 
of  the  world.  Every  passion,  however  base  or  unworthy, 
is  yet  eloquent.  It  speaks  to  us  of  present  enjojrment ; — 
it  tells  us  of  what  men  have  done,  and  what  men  may  do, 
and  it  supports  us  every  where  by  the  example  of  many 
around  us.    When  wa    o  out  into  the  fields  in  the  eren- 
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Ing  of  the  year,  a  different  voice  approaches  us.  We  r^ 
)^rd,  eyen  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  od* 
Tances  of  time. 

A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year  was  grateful) 
and  every  element  was  filled  with  hfe,  and  the  sun  of 
Heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascendant.  IJe  is  now  en- 
feebled in  his  power ;  the  desert  no  more  '*  blossoms  like 
the  rosf^ ;"  the  song  of  joy  is  no  more  heard  among  the 
branches  ;  and  the  earth  is  strewed  with  that  foliage  which 
once  bespoke  the  magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may 
be  the  passions  which  society  has  awakened,  we  pause 
amid  this  apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in 
the  lodge  "  of  the  way-faring  man  in  the  wilderness,"  and 
we  feel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate. 
Such  also,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  our  own  condition.  The 
blossoms  of  our  spring, — ^the  pride  of  our  summer  will  also 
fade  into  decay ; — and  tlie  pulse  that  now  beats  higli  with 
virtuous  or  with  vicious  desire,  will  gradually  sink,  and  then 
must  stop  for  ever. 

We  rise  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened  and 
subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy  scene, 
where  we  have  "  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain."  Such  is 
the  fi^rst  impression  which  the  present  scene  of  nature  is 
fitted  to  make  upon  us^  It  is  this  first  impression  which 
intimidates  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
there  were  no  other  reflections  that  followed,  I  know  not 
that  it  would  be  the  business  of  wisdom  to  recommend  such 
meditations.  It  is  the  consequences,  however,  of  such  pre- 
vious thoughts,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  ;  and  among  these 
there  are  two  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration. 

2.  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy  which 
such-  seasons  excite,  that  it  is  general.  It  is  not  an  individ- 
ual remonstrance  ; — ^it  is  not  the  harsh  language  of  human 
wisdom,  which  too  often  insults,  while  it  instructs  us.  When 
the  winds  of  autumn  sigh  around  us,  their  voice  speaks  not 
to  us  only,  but  to  our  kind ;  and  the  lesson  they  teach  us  is 
not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  tlie  fate  of  all 
the  generations  of  man. — "  They  are  the  green  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish  and  are  renewed.'* 

In  such  a  sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled 
with  its  melancholy ; — our  tears  fall,  but  they  fall  not  for 
ourselves ; — and,  although  the  train  of  our  thoughts  may 
have .  begun  with  the  selfishness  of  our  own  concerns,  we 
&eljdiat,  l^  the  ministry  of  some  mysterious  ^o^^^  \Vv^^ 
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With  bosoming  branches  round,  yen  village  hangs 
Its  row  of  lofty  elm  trees  ;  silently 
Towering  in  spiral  wreaths  to  the  soft  sky. 
The  smoke  from  many  a  cheerful  hearth  ascends, 
Melting  in  ether. 

As  I  gaze,  behold 
The  evening  star  illumines  the  bhie  south, 
Twinkling  in  loveliness.     O  !  holy  star, 
Thou  bright  dispenser  of  the  twilight  dews, 
Thou  herald  of  Niglit's  glowing  galaxy, 
And  harbinger  of  social  bliss  !  how  oft, 
Ainid  the  twilights  of  departed  years, 
Resting  beside  the  river's  mirror  clear, 
On  trunk  of  massy  oak,  with  eyes  upturn'd 
To  thee  in  admiration,  have  I  sat 
Dreaming  sweet  dreams  till  earth-born  turbulence 
Was  all  forgot ;  and  thinking  that  in  thee. 
Far  from  the  rudeness  of  this  jarring  world, 
There  might  b^  realms  of  quiet  happiness  i 


LESSON  LXXI. 

Autumn. — Alison. 

There  is  an  *'  even  tide'*  in  the  year, — a  season,  as  we 
now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propitious  light, — 
when  the  winds  arise,  and  the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around 
us  seems  to  sink  into  decay.  It  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  tlie 
season  of  melancholy ;  and  if,  by  this  word,  be  meant  that  it 
is  the  time  of  solemn  and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly the  season  of  melancholy ; — ^yet,  it  is  a  melancholy  so 
soothing,  so  gentle  in  its  approach,  and  so  prophetick  in  its 
influence,  that  they,  who  have  known  it,  feel,  as  if  instinctive- 
ly, that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
not  thus  finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues. 

1.  It  is  a  season,  which  tends  to  wean  us  from  the  passions 
of  the  world.  Every  passion,  however  base  or  unworthy, 
is  yet  eloquent.  It  speaks  to  us  of  present  enjojrment ; — 
it  tells  us  of  what  men  have  done,  and  what  men  may  do, 
and  it  supports  us  every  where  by  the  example  of  many 
around  us.    When  wa    o  out  into  the  fields  in  ikie  eren- 
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ing  of  the  year,  a  different  voice  approaches  us.  We  ro- 
^rd,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  still  but  steady  ad- 
vances of  time. 

A  few  days  ago,  and  the  summer  of  the  year  was  grateful^ 
and  every  element  was  filled  with  life,  and  the  sun  of 
Heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascendant.  He  is  now  en- 
feebled in  liis  power ;  the  desert  no  more  "  blossoms  like 
the  rosfo;"  the  song  of  joy  is  no  more  heard  among  the 
branches ;  and  the  earth  is  strewed  with  that  fohage  which 
once  bespoke  the  magnificence  of  summer.  Whatever  may 
be  the  passions  which  society  has  awakened,  wc  pause 
amid  this  apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in 
the  lodge  "  of  the  way-faring  man  in  the  wilderness,"  and 
we  feel  that  all  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate. 
Such  also,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  our  own  condition.  The 
blossoms  of  our  spring, — ^the  pride  of  wir  summer  will  also 
fade  into  decay ; — and  the  pulse  that  now  beats  high  with 
virtuous  or  with  vicious  desire,  will  gradually  sink,  and  then 
must  stop  for  ever. 

We  rise  from  our  meditations  with  hearts  softened  and 
subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a  shadowy  scene, 
where  we  have  "  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain."  Such  is 
the  first  impression  which  the  present  scene  of  nature  is 
fitted  to  make  upon  ns.  It  is  this  first  impression  which 
intimidates  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay  ;  and,  indeed,  if 
there  were  no  other  reflections  that  followed,  I  know  not 
that  it  would  be  the  business  of  wisdom  to  recommend  such 
meditations.  It  is  the  consequences,  however,  of  such  pre- 
vious thoughts,  which  are  chiefly  valuable  ;  and  among  these 
there  are  two  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration. 

2*  It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy  which 
such'  seasons  excite,  that  it  is  general.  It  is  not  an  individ- 
ual remonstrance  ; — ^it  is  not  the  harsh  language  of  human 
wisdom,  which  too  often  insults,  while  it  instructs  us.  When 
the  winds  of  autumn  sigh  around  us,  their  voice  speaks  not 
to  us  only,  but  to  our  kind ;  and  the  lesson  they  teach  us  is 
not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  tlie  fate  of  all 
the  generations  of  man. — "  They  are  the  green  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish  and  are  renewed.'* 

In  such  a  sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled 
with  its  melancholy ;— our  tears  fall,  but  they  fall  not  for 
ourselves ; — and,  although  the  train  of  our  thoughts  may 
have .  begun  with  the  selfishness  of  our  own  concerns,  we 
feel^at,  hj  the  ministry  of  some  mysterious  ^o^^^  xVv^:«) 
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end  in  awakening  our  concern  for  every  being  tliat  Uyes.— 
Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all 
that  now  convulse  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  The 
mightiest  pageantry  of  life  will  pass, — ^the  loudest  notes  of 
triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave  ; — tiM 
wicked,  wherever  active,  **  will  cease  from  troubling,"  and 
the  weary,  wherever  suffering,  **  will  be  at  rest." 

Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feci  our  own  hearti 
better.  The  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds  which  ifo- 
ciety  may  have  engendered,  sink  unperceived  froui  ov 
bosoms.  In  the  general  desolation  of  nature,  we  feel  the 
littleness  of  our  own  passions , — we  look  forward  to  that 
kindred  evening  whicli  time  must  bring  to  all  ; — we  antici- 
pate the  graves  of  those  we  hate,  as  of  those  we  love. 
Every  unkind  passion  falls,  with  the  leaves  that  fall  around 
us ;  and  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  society 
which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only  to  enlighten  or  to 
bless  them. 

3.  If  there  were  no  other  effects  of  such  appearances  of 
nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would  still  be  valuable, — they 
would  teach  us  humility, — and  with  it  they  would  teach  us 
charity.  In  the  same  hour  in  which  they  taught  us  our  own 
fragility,  they  would  teach  us  commiseration  for  the  whole 
familv  of  man. — But  there  is  a  farther  sentiment  which> 
such  scenes  inspire,  more  valuable  than  all ;  and  we  know 
little  the  designs  of  Providence,  when  we  do  not  yield  our- 
selves in  such  hours  to  the  beneficent  instincts  of  our  imagi- 
nation. 

It  is  the  unvarying  character  of  nature,  amid  all  its  scenes, 
to  lead  us  at  last  to  its  Author  ;  and  it  is  for  this  final  end 
that  all  its  varieties  have  such  dominion  upon  our  minds. 
We  are  led  by  the  appearances  of  spring  to  see  his  bounty; 
and  we  are  led  by  the  splendours  of  summer  to  see  his  great* 
ness.  In  the  present  hours,  we  are  led  to  a  higher  sen- 
timent ;  and,  w^hat  is  most  remarkable,  the  very  circumsttin* 
ces  of  meiancholy  are  these  which  guide  us  most  securely  to  , 
put  our  trust  in  him. 

We  are  witnessing  the  decay  of  the  year  ; — we  go  back 
in  imagination,  and  find  that  such,  in  every  generationi  has 
been  the  fate  of  man ; — ^we  look  forward,  and  we  see  that 
to  such  ends  all  must  come  at  last ; — ^we  lift  our  desponding 
«yes  in  search  of  comfort,  and  we  see  above  us,  One,  "  who 
is  ever  the  same,  and  to  whose  years  there  is  no  end." 
jkmid  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  we  discover  that  central 
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aajest7  "  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of 
uriiiiig.**  We  feel  that  there  is  a  God ;  and  from  the  tem* 
yestuous  sea  of  life,  we  hail  that  polar  star  of  nature,  to 
rhich  a  sacred  instinct  had  directed  our  eyes,  and  which 
Kirns  with  undccaying  ray  to  lighten  us  among  all  the  dark- 
less of  the  deep. 

From  this  great  conviction,  there  is  another  sentiment 
rliich  succeeds.  Nature,  indeed,  yearly  parishes ;  but  it  is 
etirly  renewed.  Amid  all  its  changes,  the  immortal  spirit 
i»f  Him  that  made  it  remains ;  and  the  same  sun  which  now 
marks  with  his  receding  ray  the  autumn  of  the  year,  will 
Eigain  arise  in  his  brightness,  and  bring  along  with  him  tiie 
promise  of  the  spring  and  all  the  magnificence  of  summer. 

Under  such  convictions,  hope  dawns  upon  the  sadness  of 
the  heart.  The  melancholy  of  decay  becomes  the  very 
b<srald  of  renewal ; — the  magnificent  circle  of  nature  opens 
ujKin  our  view ; — we  anticipate  the  analogous  resurrection 
of  our  being ; — ^we  see  beyond  the  grave  a  greater  spring, 
and  we  people  it  with  those  who  have  given  joy  to  that 
which  is  passed.  With  such  final  impressions,  we  submit 
nurselves  gladly  to  the  destiny  of  our  being.  While  the  sua 
(•f  mortality  sinks,  we  hail  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous* 
ness,  and,  in  hours  when  all  the  honours  of  nature  ars 
perishing  around  us,  we  prostrate  ourselves  in  deeper  ado- 
ration before  Him  who  **  sitteth  upon  its  throne." 

Let,  then,  the  young  go  out,  in  these  hours,  mider  the 
descending  s»ui  of  the  year,  into  the  fields  of  nature.  Their 
hearts  are  now  ardent  with  hope,^ — ^with  the  hopes  of  fame, 
of  honour,  or  of  happiness  ;  and  in  the  long  perspe\;'tive 
which  is  before  them,  their  imagination  creates  a  world 
where  all  rnay  be  enjoyed.  Let  the  scenes  which  they 
now  may  witness,  moderate,  but  not  extinguish  their  am- 
bition :— while  they  see  thfe  yearly  desolation  of  nature,  let 
them  see  it  as  the  emblem  of  mortal  hope  ; — while  they  feel 
the  disproportion  between  tlie  powers  they  possess,  and  tJie 
time  they  are  to  be  employed,  let  them  carry  their  ambitious 
eye  beyond  the  world ; — and  while,  in  these  sacred  solimdes, 
a  voice  in  their  own  bosom  corresponds  to  the  voice  of 
deesying  nature,  let  them  take  that  high  decision  which 
becomes  those  who  feel  themselves  the  inhabitants  of  a 
greater  world,  and  who  look  to  a  being  incapable  of  decay* 
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Moss  Side. — ^Wilson.* 

Gilbert  Ainslie  was  a  poor  man  ;  and  he  had  been  a  poor 
man  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  were  not  few,  for  his  thin 
hair  was  now  waxing  gray.  He  had  been  born  and  bred  on 
the  small  moorland  farm  which  he  now  occupied  ;  and  he 
hoped  to  die  there,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done 
before  him,  leaving  a  family  just  above  the  more  bitter 
wants  of  this  world.  Labour,  hard  and  unremitting,  had 
been  his  lot  in  life ;  but  although  sometimes  severely  tried, 
he  had  never  repined  ;  and  through  all  the  mist,  and  gloom, 
and  even  the  Btorms  that  had  assailed  him,  he  had  lived  on, 
from  year  to  year,  in  that  calm  and  resigned  contentment, 
which  unconsciously  cheers  the  hearth-stone  of  tlie  blame: 
less  poor. 

tt^ith  his  own  hands  he  had  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped 
iiis  often  scanty  harvest,  assisted?  as  they  grew  up,  by  three 
sons,  who,  even  in  boyhood,  were  happy  to  work  along  with 
their  father  in  the  fields.  Out  of  doors  or  in,  Gilbert  Ainslie 
was  never  idle.  The  spade,  the  shears,  the  plougli-shaft, 
the  sickle,  and  the  flail,  all  came  readily  to  hands  that 
grasped  them  well  ;  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  was  eaten 
under  his  roof,  or  a  garment  worn  there,  that  was  not  hon- 
estly, severely,  nobly  earned.  Gilbert  Ainslie  was  a  slave, 
but  it  was  for  them  he  loved  with  a  sober  and  deep  affection. 
The  thraldom  under  which  he  lived  God  had  imposed,  and 
it  only  served  to  give  his  t^haracter  a  shade  of  silent  grav- 
ity, but  not  austere  ;  to  make  his  smiles  fewer,  but  more 
heartfelt ;  to  calm  his  soul  at  grace  before  and  after  meals ; 
•and  to  kindle  it  in  morning  and  evening  prayer. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  chttracter  of  the  wife  of  such 
a  man.  Meek  and  thoughtful,  yet  gladsome  and  gay  withal, 
her  heaven  was  in  her  house  ;  and  her  gentler  and  weaker 
bands  helped  to  bar  the  door  against  want.  Of  ten  children 
that  had  been  born  to  them,  they  had  lost  three ;  and  ai 
they  liad  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  them  respectably,  no 
did  they  give  them  who  died  a  respectable  funeral.  Th^ 
living  did  not  grudge  to  give  up,  for  a  while,  some  of  their 

•  The  volume  of  beautiful  and  affecting  tales,  entitled  **LighU  ami 
i^tniom  of  Scoff  ish  Life^"  from  which  this  piece  and  some  others  in  thk 
^Selection  are  taken,  is  attributed  to  John  Wilson,  Eaq.  upon  tlie  authori- 
V  of  M*Diarmid,  Editor  of  The  Scrap  Book. 
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daily  corofcrts,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  ;  and  bought,  with 
the  little  sums  which  their  industry  had  saved,  decent  mouriH 
ings,  worn  on  Sabbath,  and  then  carefully  laid  by.  Of  the 
seven  that  survived,  two  sons  were  farm-servants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  three  daughters  and  two  sons  remain- 
ed at  home,  growing,  or  grown  up,  a  small,  happy,  hard- 
working household. 

Many  cottages  are  there  in  Scotland  like  Moss-side,  and 
many  such  humble  and  virtuous  cottagers  as  were  now  be- 
neath its  roof  of  straw.  The  eye  of  the  passing  traveller 
may  mark  then,  or  mark  them  not,  but  they  stand  peace- 
fblly  in  thousf  ids  over  all  the  land  ;  and  most  beautiful  do 
they  make  it,  through  all  its  wide  valleys  and  narrow  glens, 
— its  low  holms  encircled  by  the  rocky  walls  of  some  bonny 
bum, — ^its  green  mounts  elated  with  their  little  crowning 
groves  of  plane-trees, — ^its  yellow  cornfields, — ^its  bare,  pas- 
toral hill-sides,  and  all  its  healthy  moors,  on  whose  black 
bosom  lie  shining  or  concealed  glades  of  excessive  verdure, 
inhabited  by  flowers,  and  visited  only  by  the  far-flying  bees. 

M os9-side  was  not  beautiful  to  a  careless  or  hasty  eye ; 
but  when  looked  on  and  surveyed,  it  seemed  a  pleasant 
dwelling.  Its  roof,  overgrown  with  grass  and  moss,  was 
almost  as  green  as  the  ground  out  of  which  its  weather- 
stained  walls  appeared  to  grow.  The  moss  behind  it  was 
separated  from  a  little  garden,  by  a  narrow  slip  of  arable 
land,  the  dark  colour  of  which  showed  that  it  had  been  waa 
from  the  wild  by  patient  industry,  and  by  patient  industr^r 
retained.  It  required  a  bright  sunnv  day  to  make  Moss-side 
fair ;  but  then  it  was  fair  indeed ;  and  when  the  little  brown 
moorland  birds  were  singing  their  short  songs  among  the 
rushes  and  the  heather,  or  a  lark,  perhaps  lured  thither  by 
some  green  barley  field  for  its  undisturbed  nest,  rose  ring- 
ing all  over  the  enlivened  solitude,  the  little  bleak  farm 
smiled  like  the  paradise  of  poverty,  sad  and  affecting  in  its 
lone  and  extreme  simplicity. 

The  boys  and  girls  had  made  some  plots  of  flowers  among 
the  vegetables  that  the  little  garden  supplied  for  their  homely 
meals;  pinks  and  carnations,  hi  ought  from  walled  gardens 
of  rich  men  farther  down  in  the  cultivated  strath,  grew 
here  with  somewhat  diminished  lustre ;  a  bright  show  of 
tulips  had  a  strange  beauty  in  the  midst  of  that  moor-Ian  J; 
and  the  smell  of  roses  mixed  well  with  that  of  the  clover,  tlie 
beautifiil  fair  clover  that  loves  the  soil  and  the  air  of  Scot- 
Jand>  and  gives  the  rich  and  balmy  milk  to  tUe  pooi  m^  %\i^ 
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In  this  cottage,  Gilbert's  youngest  child,  a  girl  about  nine 
years  of  age,  had  been  lying  for  a  week  in  a  fever.  It  was 
now  Saturday  evening,  and  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease. 
Was  she  to  live  or  die  1  Tt  seemed  as  if  a  very  few  hours 
were  between  the  innocent  creature  and  Heaven.  All  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  approaching  death.  The  parents 
knew  well  the  change  that  comes  over  the  human  face, 
wjiether  it  be  in  infancy,  youth,  or  prime,  just  before  the 
departure  of  the  spirit ;  and  as  thej^stood  together  by  Mar* 
garet's  bed,  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  fatal  shadow  had 
&llen  upon  her  features. 

The  surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  ilstant,  but 
they  expected  him  now  every  moment,  and  ma.jy  a  wistiiil 
look  was  directed  by  tearful  eyes  along  the  moor.  The 
daughter,  who  was  out  at  service,  came  anxiously  home  on 
this  night,  the  only  one  that  could  be  allowed  her,  for  the 
poor  must  work  in  their  grief,  and  hired  servants  must  do 
their  duty  to  those  whose  bread-they  eat,  even  when  nature 
is  sick, — sick  at  heart.  Another  of  the  daughters  came  in 
from  the  potato-field  beyond  the  brae,  with  what  was  to  be 
their  frugal  supoer.  The  calm,  noiseless  spirit  of  life  was 
in  and  around  tne  house,  while  death  seemed  dealing  with 
one  who,  a  few  days  ago,  was  like  light  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  sound  of  musick,  that  always  breathed  up  when  most 
wanted  ;  glad  and  joyous  in  common  talk,^ — sweet,  silvery, 
and  mournful,  when  it  joined  in  hymn  or  psalm. 

One  afler  the  other,  they  all  continued  going  up  to  the 
bed-side,  and  then  coming  away  sobbing  or  silent,  to  see  their 
merry  little  sister,  who  used  to  keep  dancing  all  day  like  a 
butterfly  in  a  meadow  field,  or  like  a  butterfly  with  shot 
wings  on  a  flower,  trifling  for  a  while  in  the  silence  of  her 
joy,  now  tossing  restlessly  on  her  ^ed,  and  scarcely  sensible 
to  the  words  of  endearment  whispered  around  her,  or  the 
kisses  dropt  with  tears,  in  spite  of  themselves,  on  her  burn- 
ing forehead. 

Utter  poverty  oflen  kills  the  affections ;  but  a  deep,  con 
stant,  and  common  feeling  of  this  world's  hardships,  and  an- 
equal  participation  in  all  tiiose  struggles  by  which  they  may 
be  softened,  unite  husband  and  Mfifey  parents  and  childreni 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  thoughtful  and  subdued  tenderness, 
making  them  happy  indeed  while  the  circle  round  the  fire 
is  unbroken,  and  yet  preparing  them  every  day  to  bear  the 
separation,  when  some  one  or  other  is  taken  slowly  or  eud- 
denlf  awaj.     Their  souls  are  not  moved  by  fits  and  starts 
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dthoHghy  indeed,  nature  sometimes  will  wrestle  with  necet* 
■tj ;  and  there  is  a  wise  moderation  both  in  the  joj  and  th« 
grief  of  the  intelligent  poor,  which  keeps  lasting  trotibk 
twuj  f^om  their  earthlj  lot,  and  prepares  them  silently  and 
mconsciously  for  Heaven. 

**  Do  you  think  the  child  is  dying  t"  said  Gilbert  with  a 
ealm  voice  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on  his  wearied  horse,  had 
jnbt  arrived  from  another  sick-bed,  over  the  misty  range  of 
hills  ;  and  had  been  looking  steadfastly  for  some  minutes  on 
the  little  patient.  The  humane  man  knew  the  family  well* 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  standing,  mid  replied,  **  Whil« 
there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  but  my  pretty  little  Margaret  is,  I 
fear,  in  the  last  extremity."  There  was  no  loud  lamentation 
at  these  words — all  had  before  known,  though  they  would 
not  confess  it  to  themselves,  what  they  now  were  told — and 
though  the  certainty  that  was  in  the  words  of  the  skilful  man 
made  their  hearts  beat  for  a  little  with  sicker  throbbings, 
maile  their  pale  faces  paler,  and  brought  out  from  some 
eyes  a  greater  gush  of  tears ;  yet  death  had  been  before  in 
this  house,  and  in  this  case  he  came,  as  he  always  does,  in 
awe,  but  not  in  terrour. 

There  were  wandering,  and  wavering,  and. dreamy  deliri 
ous  phantasies  in  the  brain  of  the  innocent  child ;  but  the  few 
words  she  indistinctly  uttered  were  affecting,  not  rending  to 
the  heart,  for  it  was  plain  that  she  thought  herself  herding 
her  sheep  in  the  green,  silent  pastures,  and  sitting  wrapped 
in  her  plaid  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  Birk-knowe.  She 
was  too  much  exhausted — there  was  too  little  life — too  little 
breath  in  her  heart,  to  frame  a  tune ;  but  some  of  her  word* 
seemed  to  be  from  favourite  old  songs ;  and  at  last  her  mother 
irept,  and  turned  aside  her  face,  when  the  child,  whose  blue 
eyes  were  shut,  and  her  lips  almost  still,  breathed  out  thesa 
lines  of  the  beautiful  twenty-third  psalm : 

The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,  I'll  not  want. 

He  makes  me  down  to  lie 
In  pastures  green :  he  leadeth  me 

The  quiet  waters  by. 

The  child  was  now  \eh  with  none  but  her  mother  by  ttie 
hed-side,  f«r  it  was  said  to  be  best  so ;  and  Gilbert  and  hit 
family  sat  down  rouni  the  kitchen  fire,  for  a  wliile,  in  silence. 
In  about  a  quarter  ot  an  hour,  they  began  to  rise  calmly* 
and  to  go  each  to  his  allotted  work.  One  of  the  daughter! 
weiit  forth  with  the  pail  to  milk  the  cow,  and  another  began 

15  ♦ 
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to  set  out  the  table  ir  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  supperi 
eoTeriug  it  with  a  white  cloth.  Gilbert  viewed  the  upual 
household  arrangements  with  a  solemn  and  untroubled  eye; 
and  there  was  almost  the  faint  light  of  a  grateful  smile 
on  his  cheek,  as  he  said  to  the  worthy  surgeon,  *'  You  will 
partake  of  our  fare  after  your  days  travel  and  toil^of  Jiii- 
manity." 

In  a  short,  silent  half  hour,  the  potatoes  and  oat-cakee, 
batter  and  milk  were  on  the  board  ;  and  Gilbert,  liiUng  up 
his  toiMiardened^  but  manly  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  at 
which  the  room  was  as  hushed  as  if  it  had  been  empty, 
dosed  his  eyes  in  reverence,  and  asked  a  blessing.  There 
was  a  little  stool,  on  which  no  one  sat,  by  the  old  man*8 
side.  It  had  been  put  there  unwittingly,  when  the  other 
seats  were  all  placed  in  their  usual  order ;  but  the  golden 
bead  that  was  wont  to  rise  at  that  part  of  the  table  was 
now  wanting.  There  was  silence — not  a  word  was  said^ 
their  meal  was  before  them, — God  had  been  thanked,  and 
they  began  to  eat. 


LESSON  LXXIII. 

21ie  sofnci — Concluded* 

While  they  were  at  their  silent  meal  a  horseman  came 
gallopping  to  the  door,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  called  out 
that  he  had  been  sent  express  with  a  letter  to  Gilbert 
Ainslie ;  at  the  same  time  rudely,  and  with  an  oath,  demand- 
ing a  dram  for  his  trouble.  The  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
fiercely  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  turned  his  head 
away  from  the  door.  The  rider,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
flushed  face  of  the  powerful  stripling,  threw  down  the  letter 
and  rode  off. 

Gilbert  took  the  letter  from  his  son's  hand,  casting,  ar 
the  same  time,  a  half  upbraiding  look  on  his  face,  that  waF 
returning  to  its  former  colour.  "I  feared," — said  the  youth, 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye, — "  I  feared  thnt  the  brute's  voice, 
and  the  trampling  of  the  hor^p's  feet  would  have  disturbed 
her."  Gilbert  held  the  letter  hesitatingly  in  his  hand,  as  if 
afraid,  at  that  moment,  to  read  it ;  at  length,  he  said  aloud 
to  the  surgeon :  «*  You  know  that  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  debt, 
if  justly  incmred,  and  punctually  paid  when  due,  is  no  dis" 
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honour.**  Both  his  hand  and  his  voice  shook  sli^tlj  af  he 
■poke(  bnt  he  opened  the  letter  from  the  lawyer,  and 
read  it  in  silence. 

At  this  moment  his  wife  came  from  her  child's  bedside, 
and  looking  anxiously  at  her  husband,  told  him  ''not  to 
miud  oJbout  the  money,  that  no  man,  who  knew  him,  would 
arrest  liis  ^oods,  or  put  him  into  prison.  Though,  dear  me,' 
it  is  cruel  to  be  put  to  it  thus,  when  our  bairn*  is  djdng,  and 
when,  if  so  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  she  should  have  a  decent 
burial,  poor  innocent,  like  them  that  went  before  her." 
Gilbert  continued  reading  the  letter  with  a  face  on  which 
no  emotion  could  be  discovered  ;  and  then,  folding  it  up,  he 
gave  it  to  his  wife,  told  her  she  might  read  it  if  she  chose, 
and  then  put  it  into  his  desk  in  the  room,  beside  the  poor 
dear  bairn.  She  took  it  from  him,  without  reading  it,  and 
crushed  it  into  her  bosom.;  for  she  turned  her  ear  towards 
her  child,  and,  thinking  she  heard  it- stir,  ran  out  hastily  to 
its  bed-side. 

Another  hour  of  trial  past,  and  the  child  was  still  swim- 
ming for  its  life.  The  very  dogs  knew  there  was  grief  in 
the  house,  and  lay  without  stirring,  as  if  hiding  themselves, 
below  the  long  table  at  the  window.  One  sister  sat  with  an 
unfinished  gown  on  her  knees,  that  she  had  been  sewing 
for  the  dear  child,  and  still  continued  at  the  hopeless  work, 
she  scarcely  knew  wliy ;  and  often,  oflen,  putting  up  her 
hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  "  What  is  that  V  said  the  old 
man  to  his  eldest  daughter  :  "  What  is  that  you  are  laying 
on  the  shelf?"  She  could  scarcely  reply  that  it  was  a  rib- 
and and  an  ivory  comb  that  she  liad  brought  for  little  Mar- 
garet, against  the  niglit  of  the  dancing-school  bait. 

And,  at  these  words,  the  father  could  not  restrain  a  long, 
deep,  and  bitter  groan  ;  at  which  the  boy,  nearest  in  age  to 
his  dying  sister,  looked  up,  weeping  in  his  face,  and  letting 
the  tattered  book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had  been  pOring 
on,  but  not  reading,  fall  out  of  his  hands,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and,  going  into  his  father's  bosom,  kissed  him,  and 
asked  God  to  bless  him ;  for  the  holy  heart  of  the  boy  was 
moved  within  him  ;  and  the  old  man,  as  he  embraced  him, 
felt  that,  in  his  innocence  and  simplicity,  he  was  indeed  a 
comforter.  "  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,** 
•aid  the  old  man ;  ''  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  outer  door  gently  opened,  and  he,  whose  presence 
had  in  former  years  brought  peace  and  resignation  hither, 

*  Child. 
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wheft  nieir  hearts  had  been  tried,  even  bb  they  now  were 
tried,  6Uiod  before  tliem.  On  the  night  before  the  Sabbath, 
the  minister  of  Auchindown  never  left  his  Manse,*  excepts 
as  now,  to  visit  the  sick  or  dying  bed.  Scarcely  could 
Gilbert  reply  to  his  first  question  about  his  child,  when  the 
surgeon  came  from  the  bed-room,  and  said,  ''  Margaret 
seems  lifted  up  bj  God's  hand  above  death  and  the  grave: 
I  think  she  will  recover.  She  has  fallen  asleep  ;  and  when 
she  wakes,  I  hope — I  believe — that  the  danger  will  be  past, 
and  that  your  child  will  hve." 

They  were  all  prepared  for  death ;  but  now  they  were 
found  unprepared  for  life.  One  wept  that  had  till  then 
locked  up  all  her  tears  witliin  her  heart ;  another  gave  a 
short,  palpitating  shriek  ;  and  the  tender-hearted  Isabel, 
who  had  nursed  the  child  when  it  was  a  baby,  fainted  awaj. 
The  youngest  brother  gave  way  to  gladsome  smiles ;  and, 
calling  out  his  dog  Hector,  who  used  to  sport  with  him  and 
his  little  sister  on  the  moor,  he  told  the  tidings  to  the  dumb, 
irrational  creature,  whose  eyes,  it  is  certain,  sparkled  with 
a  sort  of  joy. 

The  clock,  for  some  days,  had  been  prevented  from  strik« 
ing  the  hours  ;  but  the  silent  fingers  pointed  to  the  hour  of 
nine ;  and  that,  in  the  cottage  of  Gilbert  Ainslie,  was  the 
stated  hour  of  family  worship.  His  own  honoured  minister 
took  the  book; 

He  waledta  portion  witli  judicious  care  ; 

And  Let  us  worsliip  God,  he  said,  with  solemn  air. 

A  chapter  was  read — a  prayer  said  ; — and  so,  too,  was  song 
a  psalm  ;  but  it  was  sung  low,  and  with  suppressed  voices, 
lest  the  child's  saving  sleep  might  be  broken  ;  and  now  and 
then  the  female  voices  trembled,  or  some  one  of  them  ceas- 
ed altogether ;  for  there  had  been  tribulation  and  anguish, 
and  now  hope  and  faith  were  tried  in  the  joy  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

The  child  still  s!ept ;  and  its  sleep  seemed  more  soiuid 
and  deep.  It  appeared  almost  certain  that  the  crisis  was 
over,  and  that  the  flower  was  not  to  fade.  "Children," 
said  Gilbert,  "  our  happiness  is  in  the  love  we  bear  to  one 
another ;  and  our  duty  is  in  submitting  to  and  serving  God. 
Gracious,  indeed,  has  he  been  unto  us.  Is  not  the  recoveiy 
of  our  little  darling,  dancing,  singing  Margaret,  worth  all 

Mante,  the  parsonage,  or  ininister*s  house,  t  Chose. 
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the  gold  that  ever  was  mined  ?  If  we  had  had  thousands  of 
thousandfi,  would  we  not  have  filled  up  her  grave  with  the 
worthless  dross  of  gold,  rather  than  that  she  should  have 
gone  down  there  with  her  sweet  face  and  all  her  rosy 
smiles  T*  There  was  no  reply ;  but  a  joyful  sobbing  all 
over  the  room. 

"  Never  mind  the  letter,  nor  the  debt,  father,"  said  the 
eldest  daughter.  **  We  have  all  some  little  things  of  our  own 
— a  few  pounds — ^aad  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  as  much  as 
will  keep  arrest  and  prison  at  a  distance.  Or  if  they  do 
take  our  furniture  out  of  the  house;  all  except  Margaret's 
bed,  who  cares  1  We  will  sleep  on  the  floor ;  aijd  there  are 
{K>tatoes  in  the  field,  and  clear  witer  in  the  spring.  We 
need  fear  nothing,  want  nothing ;  blessed  be  God  for  all  his 
mercies." 

Gilbert  went  into  the  sick-room,  and  got  the  letter  from 
his  wife,  who  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  watching, 
with  a  heart  blessed  bej'Ond  all  bliss,  the  calm  and  regular 
breathings  of  her  child.  "  This  letter,"  said  he  mildly,  "  is 
not  from  a  hard  creditor.  Come  with  me  while  I  read  it 
aloud  to  our  children."  The  letter  was  read  aloud,  and  it 
was  well  fitted  to  diffuse  pleasure  and  satisfaction  through 

the  dwelling  of   poverty.  £t    -u/ao    frorm   cm  cx^zxixxtKrr    tJ^    tticr 

will  of  a  distant  relative,  who  had  left  Gilbert  Ainslie  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  '*  This  sum,"  said  Gilbert,  '*  is  a  large 
one  to  folks  like  us,  but  not,  I  hope,  large  enough  to  turn 
our  heads,  or  make  us  think  ourselves  all  lords  and  ladies. 
It  will  do  more,  far  more,  than  put  me  fairly  above  the 
world^t  last.  I  believe,  that  with  it,  I  may  buy  this  very 
farm»  on  which  my  forefathers  have  toiled.  But  God, 
whose  Providence  has  sent  this  temporal  blessing,  may  he 
send  wisdom  and  pnidence  how  to  use  it,  and  humble  and 
grateful  hearts  to  us  all." 

"  You  will  be  able  to  send  me  to  school  all  the  year  round 
now,  father,*'  said  the  youngest  boy.  "And  you  may  leave 
the  flail  to  your  sons  now,  father,"  said  the  eldest.  *'  You 
may  hold  the  plough  stilJ,  for  yon  draw  a  straightcr  furrow 
than  any  of  us ;  but  hard  work  for  young  sinews ;  and  you 
may  sit  now  ofkener  in  your  arm-chair  by  the  ingle.  You 
will  not  need  to  rise  now  in  the  dark,  cold,  and  snowy  win- 
ter mornings,  and  keep  thrashing  corn  in  the  barn  for  hours 
by  candle-light,  before  the  late  dawning." 

There  was  silence,  gladness,  and  sorrow,  and  but  Uttl^ 
sleep  in  Moss^ide,  between  the  rising  aad  aeWui^  oi  xW 
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stars,  tlktt  vrere  now  out  in  tliousands,  clear,  bright,  and 
sparkling  over.tlie  unclouded  sky.     Tliose  who  had  lain 
down  for  an  hour  or  two  in  bed,  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have   slept ;    and  when,   about   morning,   little  Margaret 
awoke,  an  altered  creature,  pale,  languid,  and  unable  to 
turn  herself  on  her  lowly  bed,  but  with  meaning  in  her  eyes, 
memory  in  her  mind,  a^ection  in  Iter  heart,  and  coolness  in 
all  her  veins,  a  happy  group  were  watciiing  the  first  faint 
smile  that  broke  over  her  features  ;  and  never  did  one  who 
stood   there   forget   that  Sabbath  morning,  on  which  she 
seemed  to  look  round  upon  thcni  all  with  a  gaxe  of  fair  and 
sweet  bewilderment,  like  one  half  conscious  of  having  been 
rescued  from  the  power  of  the  grave. 


LESSON  LXXIV. 

The  Crrave  Stones^ — A  FragmenU — Jambs  Gray. 

The  grass  is  green  and  the  spring  floweret  blooms, 

And  the  tree  blossoms  al]  as  fresh  and  fair 

As  death  had  never  visited  the  earth  ; 

Yet  every  b^ade  of  grass,  and  every  flower, 

And  every  bud  and  blossom  of  the  spring, 

Is  the  memorial  that  nature  rears 

Over  a  kindred  grave. — Ay,  and  the  song 

Of  woodland  wooer,  or  his  nuptial  lay, 

As  blithe  as  if  the  year  no  winter  knew. 

Is  the  lament  of  universal  death. 

The  merry  singer  is  the  living  link 

Of  many  a  thousand  years  of  death  gone  by. 

And  many  a  thousand  in  futurity, — 

The  remnant  of  a  moment,  spared  by  him 

But  for  another  meal  to  gorge  upon.  ' 

This  globe  is  but  our  father's  cemetery — 

The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  tliat  shine  on  high 

The  lumps  that  burn  to  light  their  sepulchre, 

The  bright  escutcheons  of  their  funeral  vault. 

Yet  does  man  move  as  gayly  as  the  barge. 

Whose  keel  sings  through  the  waters,  and  her  sails 
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Kjthe*  like  the  passing  meteor  of  the  deep ; 
Yet  ete  to-morrow  shaJi  those  sunny  waves, 
That  wanton  round  her,  as  they  were  in  love, 
Turn  dark  and  fierce,  and  swell,  and  swallow  her  : 
So  is  he  girt  by  death  on  every  side, 
As  heedless  of  it. — Thus  lie  perishes, 
^uch  were  my  thoughts  upon  a  summer  eve, 
As  forth  I  walked  to  quaff  the  cooling  breeze. 
The  setting  sun  was  curtaining  the  west 
With  purple  and  with  gold,  so  fiercely  bught, 
That  €ye  of  mortal  might  not  look  on  it — 
Paviliori  fitting  for  an  angePs  home. 
The  sun's  last  ray  fell  slanting  on  a  thorn 
With  blossoms  white,  and  there  a  blackbird  sat 
Bidding  the  sun  adieu,  in  tones  so  sweet 
As  fancy  might  awake  around  his  throne. 
My  heart  was  full,  yet  foimd  no  utterance, 
Save  in  a  half-breathed  sigh  and  moistening  tear. 
I  wandered  on,  scarce  knowing  where  I  went, 
Till  I  was  seated  on  an  infant's  grave. 
Alas  !  I  knew  the  little  tenant  well : 
She  was  one  of  a  lovely  family, 
That  oft  had  clung  around  me  like  a  wreath 
Of  flowers,  the  fairest  of  the  maiden  spring — 
It  was  a  new-made  grave,  and  the  green  sod 
Lay  loosely  on  it ;  yet  affection  there 
Had  reared  the,  stone,  her  monument  of  fame. 
I  read  the  name — I  loved  to  hear  her  lisp^ 
'Twas  not  alone,  but  every  name  was  there 
That  lately  echoed  through  that  happy  dome. 
I  had  been  three  weeks  absent ;  in  that  time 
The  merciless  destroyer  was  at  work. 
And  spared  not  one  of  all  the  infant  group. 
The  last  of  all  I  read  the  grandsire's  name. 
On  whose  white  locks  I  oh  had  seen  her  cheek. 
Like  a  bright  sunbeam  on  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Rekindling  in  his  eye  the  fading  lustre. 
Breathing  into  his  heart  the  glow  of  youth. 
He  died  at  eighty  of  a  broken  heart, 
Bereil  of  all  for  whom  he  wished  to  live. 

*  Kythe  or  Hthe  ;  ShoWj  used  here  as  a  neuter  verb :    Tb«  oUktt 
ifliah  poets  am  it  actively.    "  Ne  kithe  hire  jealottsie."— O^kructr. 
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LESSON  LXXV. 

Stanzas  toritien  at  Midnight. — ^D.  Moir. 

*Tis  hiigtit— and  in  darkness  the  visions  of  youth 

Flit  solemn  and  slow  in  the  eye  of  the  mind ; 
The  hope  they  excited  hath  perished,  and  truth 

Laments  o'er  the  wrecks  they  are  leaving  behind. 
^Tis  midnight — and  wide  o'er  the  regions  of  riot 

Are  spread,  deep  in  silence,  the  wings  of  repose; 
And  m€ui,  soothed  from  revel,  and  lulled  into  quiet, 

Forgets  in  his  slumbers  the  weight  of  his  woes. 

ilow  gloomy  and  dim  is  the  scowl  of  the  heaven, 

Whose  azute  the  clouds  with  their  darkness  invest ; 
Not  a  star  o'er  the  shadowy  concave  is  given, 

To  omen  a  sometliing  like  hope  to  the  breast. 
Hark  !  how  the  lone  night-wind  hptosses  the  forest ! 

A  downcast  regret  through  the  mind  slowly  steals : 
But  ah  !  'tis  the  tempest  of  fortune  that  sorest 

The  bosom  of  man  in  his  solitude  feels  ! 

Where,  where  are  the  spirits  in  whom  was  my  trust, 

Whose  bosoms  with  mutual  affection  did  burn  ? 
Alas  !  they  have  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  dust, 

The  grass  rustles  drearily  over  their  urn ": 
While  I,  in  a  populous  solitude,  languish, 

'Mid  foes  that  beset  me,  and  friends  that  are  x;old ; 
Ah  '  the  pilgrim  of  earth  oft  has  felt  in  his  anguish. 

That  the  heart  mny  be  widowed  before  it  is  old  ! 

Affection  can  sooth  but  its  votaries  an  hour, 

Doomed  soon  in  the  flames  that  it  raised  to  depart ; 
Anil,  ah  !  disappointment  has  poison  and  power 

To  ruffle  and  sour  the  most  patient  of  heart. 
Too  oft,  'neath  the  barb-pointed  arrows  of  malice, 

Has  merit  been  destined  to  bear  and  to  bleed  ; 
And  they,  who  of  pleasure  have  emptied  the  chsdice. 

Have  found  that  the  dregs  were  full  bitter  indeed. 

Let  the  storms  of  adversity  lower ;  'tis  in  vain — 

Tho'  friends  should  forsake  me,  and  foes  should  combuM^ 
Such  may  kindle  the  breasts  of  the  weak  to  complain, 

They  only  can  teach  resignation  to  mine : 
5^or  far  o'er  the  regions  of  doubt  and  of  dreaming, 

The  spirit  beholds  a  less  perishing  span ; 
And  bright  through  the  tempest  the  rainbow  i«  streasiiiiff 

The  sign  of  forgiveness  from  Heaven  to  man ! 
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LESSON  LXXVL 

Slavery. — Cowper. 

0  FOR  a  lodge  in  some  vsust  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more.     My  ear  is  pained. 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage,  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys  ? 
And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  lieart. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  1    And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush. 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  1 

1  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews,  bought  and  sold,  have  ever  earn'd. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos^H 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  tneir  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  \ 
10 
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Thej  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  falL 
That'll  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  tiien, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 


LESSON  LXXVII. 

The  same  Subject. — -Montgomery. 

The  broken  heart,  which  kindness  never  heals. 
The  home-sick  passion  which  the  negro  feels, 
When  toiling,  fainting  in  the  land  of  canes, 
His  spirit  wanders  to  his  native  plains ; 
His  little  lovely  dwelhng  there  he  sees. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  his  paternal  trees. 
The  home  of  comfort : — ^then  before  his  eyes 
The  terrours  of  captivity  arise. 
— 'Twas  night : — his  baJ>es  around  him  lay  at  rest, 
Their  mother  slumbered  on  their  father's  breast : 
4  yell  of  murder  rang  around  their  bed  ; 
rhey  woke  ;  their  cottage  blazed ;  the  victims  fled ; 
Forth  sprang  the  ambush'd  ruffians  on  their  prey, 
They  caught,  they  bound,  they  drove  them  far  kw&J'j 
The  white  man  bought  them  at  the  mart  of  blood ; 
In  pestilential  barks  they  croas'd  the  flood ;    - 
Then  were  the  wretched  ones  asunder  torn, 
To  distant  isles,  to  separate  blindage  borne, 
Denied,  though  sought  with  tears,  the  sad  relief 
That  misery  loves, — ^the  fellowship  of  grief. 

The  negro,  spoiled  of  all  that  nature  gave — 
The  freeborn  man,  thus  shrunk  into  a  slave  ; 
liis  passive  limbs  to  measured  tasks  confined. 
Obeyed  the  impulse  of  another  mind ; 
A.  silent,  secret,  terrible  control. 
That  ruled  his  sinews,  and  repress'd  his  soul. 
Not  for  himself  he  waked  at  morning-light, 
Toil'd  the  long  day,  and  sought  repose  at  night ; 
His  rest,  his  labour,  pastune,  strength,  and  healths 
Were  only  portions  of  a  master's  wealth ; 
His  love — O,  name  not  love,  where  Britons  doom 
The  fruit  of  love  to  slavery  from  the  womb. — 
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Tliui  fpnnied,  degfraded,  trampled,  and  oppreM^d* 
The  negro-exile  lan^ished  in  the  west, 
With,  nothing  left  of  life  b(it  hated  breath, 
And  not  a  hope  except  the  hope  in  death, 
To  Ay  for  ever  from  the  Creolenstrand, 
And  dwell  a  freeman  in  his  father's  land. 

Lives  there  a  savage  ruder  than  the  slave  1 
— Cruel  as  death,  insatiate  as  the  grave, 
FaJse  as  the  winds  that  round  his  vessel  blow. 
Remorseless  as  the  gulf  that  yawns  below, 
is  he  who  toils  upon  the  wafting  flood, 
A  Christian  broker  in  the  trade  of  blood  * 
Boisterous  in  speech,  m  action  prompt  and  bold, 
He  buys,  he  sells, — he  steals,  he  kills,  for^old. 
At  noon,  when  sky  and  ocean,  calm  and  clear, 
Bend  round  liis  bark,  one  blue  unbroken  sphere; 
When  dancing  dolphins  sparkle  through  the  brine. 
And  sunbeam  circles  o'er  the  waters  shine  ; 
He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  heaven  serene, 
No  soul-enchantinc:  sweetness  in  the  scene. 
But,  darkly  scowling  at  the  glorious  day. 
Curses  the  winds  that  loiter  on  their  way. 
When  swoln  with  hurricanes  the  billows  rise, 
To  meet  the  lightning  midway  from  the  skies  ; 
When  from  the  unburthen'd  hold  his  shrieking  slaves 
Are  cast,  at  midnight,  to  the  hungry  waves ; 
Not  for  his  victims  strangled  in  the  deeps. 
Not  for  his  crimes  the  harden'd  pirate  weeps, 
But,  grimly  smiling,  when  the  storm  is  o'er. 
Counts  his  sure  gains,  and  hurries  back  for  more. 


LESSON  LXXVIIl. 

'he  Slave  Trade* — "Extract  from  a  Discourse  delivefed  al 
Pltf mouth,  Mass.  Dec.  22,  1820,  tit  commemorati(*n  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New-England. — By  Daniel  Webstbr. 

• 

If  the  blessings  of  our  political  and  social  conditicHi  have 
9t  now  been  too  highly  estimated,  we  cannot  well  overrate 
le  responsibility  which  they  impose  upon  us.  We  hold 
lese  institutions  of  government,  religion,  and  learning,  to  be 
ansmitted  as  well  as  enjoyed.  We  are  in  the  line  of  con- 
symnce  through  which  whatever  has  been  o\A»uife^  V^l  ^^ 
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spirit  and  efforts  of  our  ancestors,  is  to  be  communicated  to 
our  children. 

Wo  are  bound  to  maintain  publick  liberty,  and,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  our  o>vn  Systems,  to  convince  the  world,  that  order, 
and  law,  religion  and  morality,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
rights  of  persons,  and  the  rights  of  property,  may  all  be 
preserved  and  secured,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  a 
government  entirely  and  purely  elective.  If  we  fkil  in  this, 
our  disaster  will  be  signal,  and  will  furnish  an  argument, 
sti^onger  than  has  yet  been  found,  in  supf  ort  of  those  opin 
ions,  which  maintain  that  goyernment  can  rest  safely  on 
nothing  but  power  and  coercion.  As  far  as  experience  may 
show  errours  in  our  establishments,  we  are  bound  to  correct 
them ;  and  if  any  practices  exist,  contrary  to  the  princi{rfet 
of  justice  and  humanity,  within  the  reach  of  our  laws  or  our 
influence,  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  exert  ourselves 
to  restrain  and  abolish  them. 

I  deem  it  my  duty^  on  this  occasion,  to  suggest,  that  the 
land  is  not  yet  wholly  free  from  the  contamination  of  a  traf-* 
fick,  at  which  every  feeling  of  humanity  must  rev^t— I 
mean  the  African  slave  trade;  Neither  publick  sentiment, 
nor  the  law,  has  yet  been  able  entirely  to  put  an  end  to  this 
odious  and  abominable  trade.  '  At  the  moment  when  God, 
in  his  merCy,  has  blessed  the  world  with  a  universal  peace, 
there  is  reason  to  fear^  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  christian 
name  and  character,  new  efforts  are  making  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  trade,  by  subjects  and  citizens  of  christian  states, 
in  whose  hearts  no  sentiment  of  justice  inhabits,  and  over 
whom  neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  fear  of  man  exercises 
a  control.  In  the  sight  of  our  law,  the  African  slave  trader 
IS  a  pirate  and  a  felon ;  and  in  the  siglit  of  heaven,  an  o^ 
fender  far  be}'ond  the  ordinary  depth  of  human  guilt.  There 
is  no  brighter  jmrt  of  our  history,  than  that  which  records 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  government, 
at  an  early  day,  and  at  different  times  since,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  traffick  ;  and  I  would  call  upon  oil  the  true 
sons  of  New-England,  to  cooperate  with  the  laws  of  man, 
and  the  justice  of  lieaven. 

If  there  be,  within  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  or  influ- 
ence, any  participation  in  this  trafiick,  let  us  pledge  our- 
selves here,  upon  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  to  extirpate  and 
destroy  it.  It  ib  not  fit  that  the  land  of  the  pilgrims  should 
bear  tlie  shame  longer.  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer— 
I  see  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  where  manacles  and  firtton 
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are  still  f  drged  for  human  limbs.  I  see  the  visages  of  those, 
irho  hj  Btoalth,  and  at  midnight,  labour  in  tliis  work  of  heU, 
foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the  arti'licers  of  such  instru* 
ments  of  misery  and  torture.  Let  that  spot  be  purified,  or 
let  it  cease  to  be  of  New-England.  Let  it  be  purified,  or 
let  it  be  set  aside  from  the  christian  world ;  let  it  be  put  out 
of  tfie  circle  of  human  sympatiiies  and  human  regards  ;  and 
let  civilized  man  henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it. 

I  woidd  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all 
wh^  minister  at  her  altar,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome 
and  necessary  severity  uf  the  law.  I  invoke  the  ministers  of 
our  religion  that  they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of  these 
crimes,  and  add  its  solemn  sanctions  to  the  authority  of  hu- 
man laws.  If  the  pulpit  be  silent,  whenever,  or  wherever 
there  may  be  a  sinner,  bloody  with  this  guilt,  within  the 
hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit  is  false  to  its  trust. 

I  call  on  the  fair  merchant,  who  has  reaped  his  harvest 
upon  the  seas,  that  he  assist  in  scourging  from  those  seas  the 
Vorst  pirates  that  ever  infested  them.  That  ocean  which 
•eems  to  wave  with  a  gentle  magnificence,  to  waft  the  bur- 
dens of  an  honest  commerce,  and  to  roll  its  treasures  with  a 
conscious  pride  ;  that  ocean  which  hardy  industry  regards, 
even  when  the  winds  have  rufiled  its  surface,  as  a  field  of 
grateful  toil ;  what  is  it  to  the  victim  of  this  oppression  when 
he  is  brought  to  its  shores,  and  looks  forth  upon  it  for  the  first 
lime,  from  beneath  chains,  and  bleeding  with  stripes  t — 
What  is  it  to  him,  but  a  wide  spread  prospect  of  suffering, 
•Bgnish,  and  death  ? — Nor  do  the  skies  smile  longer ;  nor  is 
the  air  fragrant  to  him.  The  sun  is  cast  down  from  heaven. 
An  inhuman  and  cursed  traffick  has  cut  him  off*  in  his  roan< 
hood,  or  in  his  youth,  from  every  enjoyment  belonging  to 
his  being,  and  every  blessing  which  his  Creator  intended  for 


LESSON  LXXIX. 
Jt0uori  of  an  adjudged  Cascy  not  to  he  found  in  ang  of  the 

Books. COWPER. 

BETWEEN  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  aroee ; 

The  s()ectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong  ; 
.The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows. 

To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong* 
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So  Tongue  was  tlie  lawyer,  and  argued  the  eeuie. 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  full  of  learning, 

While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws. 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

"In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear, 
And  your  lordship'*  he  said  **  will  undoubtedly  find. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  alwayi^  to  wear, 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind." 


Therf  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court 

'*  Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a  straddle 

As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  Nose  is !  in  short. 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

*'  AgaiB,  would  your  worship  a  moment  suppose, 
(*Tis  a  case  that  has  happened,  and  may  be  again) 

That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Nose, 

Pray,  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles  thenl 

'*  On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument  shows. 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  Condemn, 

That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the  Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them." 

Then,  slilfting  his  side,  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how) 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes  : 

But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  equally  wise- 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave,  solemn  tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  but 

That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on. 

By  day-light  or  candle-light, — Eyes  should  be  rfii«  1 
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^^5"  ^f  Ribeccay  the  Jewess* — ^Author  op  IvanboI* 

When  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved. 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came. 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved, 
An  aw  fid  guide  in  smoke  «aid  flaxxie. 
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Bj  day,  alon^  tlie  astonished  L^ds, 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  s1o\t  ; 
Br  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands 
Returned  the  iieiy  column's  glow. 

There  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 
And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen ; 
And  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays, 
With  Priest's  and  Warriour's  voice  between 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 
Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone ; 
Our  fathers  Would  not  know  thy  ways. 
And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own* 

But  present  still,  though  not  unseen ! 
When  brightly  shines  the  prosperous  day. 
Be  thoughts  of  Thee  a  cloudy  screen 
To  temper  the  deceitful  ray  : 
And,  oh  !  where  stoops  on  JudcJi's  path 
In  shade  and  storm  the  frequent  night, 
Be  thou  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath, 
A  burning  and  a  shining  light ! 

Our  harps  we  left  by  Babers  streams, 
The  tyrant's  jest,  the  Gentile's  scorn ; 
No  censer  round  our  altar  beams. 
And  mute  are  timbrel,  trump,  and  horn. 
But  Thou  hast  said,  the  blood  of  goat. 
The  flesh  of  rams  I  will  not  prize, 
A  contrite  heart,  an  humble  thought. 
Are  mine  accepted  sacrifice. 
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he  reasonableness  of  Christian  faith, — Buckminster. 

3  a  common  artifice,  of  those  who  wish  to  depreciate 
lue  of  this  essential  principle  of  a  christian's  life,  to 
ent  faith  as  something  opposed  to  reason.  So  far  is  this 
leing  true,  that  faith  is,  in  fact,  the  most  reasonable 
in  the  world ;  and,  wherever  religion  is  not  concerned, 
iversal  practice  of  mankind  evinces,  that  such  »  prin- 
b^  indispensable  to  the  most  commou  ex^ic^v^  fX  aSba 
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understand! n||:,  and  to  the  daily  conduct  of  life*  Faith  vk 
reasonable,  because  it  \^  the  involuntary  hotnage  which  the 
mind  pays  to  the  preponderance  of  evidence.  Faith,  that  is 
not  founded  on  testimony,  is  no  longer  faith. 

And  as  it  is  sufficient  evidence  only,  on  which  a  rational 
faith  can  be  supported,  so  if  tlie  whole  of  this  evidence  is 
intelligibly  presented  to  a  sound  understanding,  it  will  not 
fail  to  command  belief.  An  eye,  not  affected  by  disease, 
easily  distinguishes  colours ;  and  we  unavoidably  believe  the 
existence  of  the  objects  within  the  sphere  of  its  vision.  Now 
the  laws  of  moral  probability  are  just  as  sure  as  the  laws  of 
vision.  That  the  same  exhibition  of  facts,  or  the  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  does  not  produce  equal  conviction  on  dif- 
ferent minds,  is  not  more  surprising  than  that  the  same 
glasses  will  not  make  objects  equally  distinct  to  eyes  dif- 
ferently afiected.  But  to  conclude,  from  this  variety  of 
effect,  that  the  objects  presented  do  not  exist,  or  that  the 
laws  of  vision  are  ill-founded  and  absurd,  would  be  no  more 
unreasonable  than  to  assume  the  folly  of  religious  faith,  or 
to  doubt  the  rational  conviction  of  a  pious  and  impartial  in- 
quirer, merely  because  the  whole  world  are  not  believers. 

We  cannot  wonder,  that  the  evidences,  on  which  our 
christian  faith  is  built,  do  not  produce  universal  conviction, 
when  we  remember,  that  this  is  a  religion,  which  contra- 
dicts many  of  the  selfish  propensities  of  the  heart,  and  is  at 
war  with  all  the  lusts  to  which  we  are  habitually  enslaved. 
It  is  a  religion,  which  condemns  many  of  our  habits,  and 
requires  us  to  moderate  our  growing  attachment  to  a  world 
we  cannot  bear  to  leave ;  a  religion,  which  of%en  opposes 
our  passions,  which  shows  us  the  folly  of  our  fondest  expec- 
tations, which  alarms  our  sleeping  fears,  undervalues  the 
objects  of  our  estimation,  requires  the  surrender  of  our 
prejudices,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  in  readiness 
to  yield  up  even  our  comforts  and  our  life. 

Astonishing  would  it  be,  indeed^  if  a  system  like  this 
should  command  universal  belief,  if  prejudice  should  have 
nothing  to  object,  captiousness  nothing  to  cavil  at,  and  in- 
difference no  excuses.  Astonishing,  indeed,  would  it  be, 
if  the  evidences  of  such  a  revelation  should  be  receivedi 
with  equal  facility,  by  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual,  the 
careless  and  the  inquisitive,  the  proud  and  the  humble, 
the  anilitious  and  the  unaspiring,  the  man  immersed  in 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  the  man  who  has  been  long 
dfiBcijjJine'i  in  the  schooi  of  disappointment  and  affliction. 
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Neitlier  is  religious  fuith  unreasonable,  because  it  includes 
miraculous  events,  uur  because  it  embraces  a  series  of  truths, 
which  no  individual  reaso2i  could  have  ascertained,  or  of 
which  it  may  not,  even  now,  see  the  necessity.  It  is  on 
this  account,  however,  that  we  so  often  hear  faith  opposed 
to  reason ;  but,  on  the  same  principle,  faith  in  any  extraor- 
dinary occurrence  would  be  opposed  to  reason. 

The  only  objection  to  the  credibility  of  miracles  is,  that 
they  are  contrary  to  general  experience ;  for  to  say,  that 
ttiey  are  contrary  to  universal  experience,  is  to  assume  the 
very  fact  in  question*  Because  they  are  supernatural,  no 
testimony,  it  is  maintained,  can  make  it  reasonaire  to  be- 
lieve them.  This  would  not  be  just,  even  if  the  miracles 
which  religious  faith  embraces  were  separate,  insulated 
facts,  which  had.  no  connexions  with  any  other  interesting 
truths ;  much  less  when  they  make  part  of  a  grand  system, 
altogether  worthy  the  interposition,  of  God  to  establish. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  miraculous  facts,  considered 
by  themselves,  is,  it  is  true,  a  presumptiou  against  them,  but 
a  presumption,  which  suffici-'.nt  testimony  ought  as  fairly  to 
remove,  as  it  does  remove  the  previous  improbability  of 
ordinary  facts,  not  supernatural.  A  man,  born  and  living 
within  the  tropicks,  who  had  never  seen  water  congealed, 
would  no  doubt  think  it  a  very  strange  story,  if  a  traveller 
from  the  north  should  assure  him,  that  the  same  substance, 
which  he  had  always  seen  liquid,  was  every  year,  in  other 
countries,  converted  into  a  solid  mass  capable  of  sustaining 
the  greatest  weights. 

What  could  more  decisively  contradict  all  the  experience 
of  the  tropical  inhabitant,  and  even  the  experience  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  always  been  connected  ?  Yet  should 
we  not  think  it  very  unreasonable,  if  he  should,  in  this  case, 
|)er8ist  in  discrediting  the  testimony  even  of  a  single  man, 
whose  veracity  he  had  no  reason  tj  suspect,  and  much 
more,  if  he  should  persist  in  opposition  to  the  concurrent 
and  continually  increasing  testimony  of  numbers  ?  Let  this 
be  an  illustration  of  the  reasonableness  of  your  faith  in 
miracles. 

As  it  respects  the  credibility  of  revelation,  you  have  this 
alternative.  Will  you  believe,  that  the  pure  system  of 
christian  faith,  which  appeared  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  obscurest  regions  of  the  Roman  empire,  at  tht« 
moment  of  the  highest  mental  cultivation  and  of  the  lowesv 
moral  deffeDeracjr,  which  superseded  at  once  a\\  tVie  cxxxvow^ 
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fabrieksof  pagan  philosophy,  wliicli  spread  almost  instanta 
neotisly  through  the  civilized  world  in  opposition  to  the 
prejudices,  the  pride  and  the  persecution  of  the  times, 
which  has  already  had  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  so* 
ciety,  and  been  the  source  of  almost  all  the  melioration  of 
the  human  character,  and  which  is  now  the  chief  support  of 
$he  harmony,  the  domestick  happiness,  the  morals  and  the 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  best  part  of  the  world — ^will 
you  believe,  I  say,  that  this  system  originated  in  the  un- 
aided reflections  of  twelve  Jewish  fishermen  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  with  the  son  of  a  carpenter  at  their  head  ?  Or  will 
you  adnit  a  supposition,  which  solves  all  the  wonders  of 
this  case,  which  accounts  at  once  for  the  perfection  of  the 
system,  and  the  miracle  of  its  propagation, — that  Jesus  was, 
as  he  professed  to  be,  the  prophet  of  God,  and  that  his 
apostles  were,  as  they  declared,  empowered  to  perform  the 
mfracles,  which  subdued  the  incredulity  of  the  world. 

I  appeal  to  you,  ye  departed  masters  of  pagan  wisdora, 
Plato,  Socrates,  Cicero,  which  of  these  alternatives  is  the 
most  rational,  the  most  worthy  of  a  philosophical  assent  f 
Your  systems  have  passed  away,  Hke  the  light  clouds,  which 
chase  one  another  over  the  hemisphere ;  but  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  sun  of  righteousness,  pursues  its  equal  and 
luminous  career,  uninterrupted  and  unobscured.  Surely,  if 
a  miracle  of  the  New  Testament  is  incredible,  what  will 
you  say  of  the  enormous  faith  of  a  man,  who  believes  in 
that  UKmster  of  improbability,  which  we  have  described 
the  simply  human  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity  ? 
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On  the  importance  of  Christian  faith. — ^Buckminster. 

TiTE  value  of  christian  faith  may  be  estimated  f^om  the 
eons4»lations  it  nf?()rds. 

Who  would  look  back  upon  the  history  of  the  world  witfi 
the  eye  of  incredulity,  after  having  once  read  it  with  the 
eye  of  faith  ?  To  t!ie  man  of  faith  it  is  the  story  of  God"* 
oj)erations.  To  the  unbeliever  it  is  only  the  record  of  the 
strange  sports  of  a  race  of  agents,  as  uncontrolled,  as  th^ 
are  unaccountable.  To  the  man  of  faith  e\ery  portion  of 
hi.st(»ry  is  part  of  a  vast  plan,  conceived,  ages  ago,  in  the 
mind  of  Omnipotence,  which  has  been  fitted  preciselj  to  the 
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period  it  was  intended  to  occupy.  ^The  whole  series  of 
.erentn  forms  a  ma^iificent  and  syrametrical  fabrick  to  the 
eye  of  pious  contemplation;  and  though  the  dome  he  in  the 
clouds,  and  the  top,  from  its  loftiness,  be  indiscernible  to 
mortal  vision,  yet  the  foundations  are  so  dee])  and  solid, 
that  we  are  sure  they  are  intended  to  support  something 
permanent  and  grand. 

To  the  skeptick  all  the  events  of  all  the  ages  of  the  world 
mre  but  a  scattered  crowd  of  useless  and  indigested  materials. 
In  his  mind  all  is  darkness,  ail  is  incomprehensible.  The 
light  of  prophecy  illuminates  not  to  him  the  obscurity  of 
ADcieut  annals.  He  sees  in  them  neither  design  nor  o]>era 
tion,  neither  tendencies  nor  conclusions.  To  him  the  won 
derftd  knowledge  of  one  fieople  is  just  as  interesting,  as  the 
de8]>erate  ignorance  of  another.  In  the  deliverance,  whiclh 
God  has  sometimes  wrought  for  the  oppressed,  he  sees 
nothing  but  the  fact ;  and  in  the  oppression  and  decline  of 
haughty  empires,  nothing  but  the  common  accidents  of 
national  fortune.  Going  about  to  account  for  events,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  calls  general  laws,  he  never  for  a  mo- 
ment considers,  tliat  all  laws,  whether  physical,  political, 
or  moral,  imply  a  legislator,  and  are  contrived  to  serve 
tome  purpose.  Because  he  cannot  always,  by  his  short- 
nghted  vision,  discover  the  tendencies  of  the  mighty  events, 
of  which  this  earth  has  been  the  theatre,  he  looks  on  the 
drama  of  existence  around  him  as  proceeding  without  a  plan. 
If  that  principle,  then,  of  no  importance,  which  raises  man 
above  what  his  eyes  see,  or  his  ears  hear,  or  his  touch  feels, 
at  present,  and  shows  him  the  vast  chain  cf  human  events, 
fastened  eternally  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  returning,  af- 
ter embracing  the  universe,  again  to  link  itself  to  the  foot- 
stool of  Omnipotence  ? 

Would  you  know  the  value  of  this  principle  of  faith  to  the 
bereaved  1  Go,  and  follow  a  corpse  to  the  grave.  See  the 
body  deposited  there,  and  hear  the  earth  thrown  in  upon  all 
that  remains  of  your  friend.  Return  now,  if  you  wiU,  and 
brood  over  the  lesson,  which  your  senses  have  given  you, 
and  derive  from  it  what  consolation  you  can.  You  have 
learned  nothing  but  an  unconsoling  fact.  No  voice  of  com- 
fort issues  from  the  tomb.  All  is  still  there,  and  blank  and 
lifelessy  and  has  been  so  for  ages. 

You  see  nothing  but  bodies  dissolving  and  successively 
mingling  with  the  clods,  which  cover  them,  the  grass  grow- 
ing-over  the  spot,  and  the  trees  waving  in  sullen  m^i^e^V^ 
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over  this  region  of  eternal  silence.  And  what  is  there  more! 
Notliing? — Come,  faith,  and  people  these  deserts !  Gonw, 
and  reanimate  these  regions  of  forgetful ness !  Mothers !  take 
again  your  children  to  your  arms,  for  they  are  living.  Sons ! 
your  aged  parents  are  coming  forth  in  the  vigour  of  regen- 
erated years.  Friends  !  behold,  your  dearest  connexions  are 
waiting  to  embrace  you.  The  tombs  are  burst.  Genera- 
tions, long  since  lost  in  slumbers,  are  awaking.  They  are 
coming  from  the  east  and  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from 
the  south,  to  constitute  the  community  of  the  blessed. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  loss  of  friends  alone,  that  faith  fiimish- 
es  consolations,  which  are  inestimable.  With  a  man  of  faitb 
uot.  an  affliction  is  lost,  not  a  cliange  is  unimproved.  He 
studies  even  his  own  history  with  pleasure,  and  finds  it  fiill 
of  instruction.  The  dark  passages  of  his  life  are  illuminated 
witl)  hope  :  and  he  sees,  that,  although  he  has  passed  througli 
many  dreary  defiles,  yet  they  have  opened  at  last  into 
brighter  regions  of  existence.  He  recalls,  with  a  species  of 
wondering  gratitude,  periods  of  his  life,  when  all  its  evcnti 
seemed  to  conspire  against  him.  Hemmed  in  by  straitened 
circumstances,  wearied  with  repeated  blows  of  unexpected 
misfortune,  and  exhausted  with  the  painful  anticipation  of 
more,  he  recollects  years,  when  the  ordinary  love  of  life 
could  not  have  retained  him  in  the  world.  Many  a  time  be 
might  have  wished  to  lay  down  his  being  in  disgust,  had  not 
something  more  than  the  senses  provide  us  with  kept  ap 
the  elasticity  of  his  inind.  He  yet  lives,  and  has  found  thi^ 
light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gleidness  for  the  upright 
in  heart. 

The  man  of  faith  discovers  some  gracious  purpose  in 
every  combination  of  circumstances.  Wherever  he  finds 
himself,  he  knows  that  he  has  a  destination — ^he  has,  there- 
fore, a  duty.  Every  event  has,  in  his  eye,  a  tendency  and  an 
aim.  Nothing  is  accidental,  nothing  without  a  purpose,  noth- 
ing unattended  with  benevolent  consequences.  Every  thingon 
earth  is  probationary,  nothing  ultimate.  He  is  poor — perhaps 
liis  plans  have  been  defeated — ^he  finds  it  difficult  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  life — sickness  is  permitted  to  invade 
Hie  quiet  of  his  household — ^long  confinement  imprisons  lui 
activity,  and  cuts  short  the  exertions,  on  which  so  many  de- 
pend— something  apparently  unlucky  mars  his  best  plans — 
new  failures  and  embarrassments  among  his  friends  present 
themselves,  and  throw  additional  obstructions  in  hia  way— 
the  world  look  on,  and  say,  all  these  things  arc  against 
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Some  WBit  eoollj  for  the  hoiir«  when  he  shall  link  onder 
the  complicated  embarrassments  of  his  cruel  fortune.  Oth 
era*  of  a  kinder  spirit,  regard  him  with  compassion,  and  won^ 
der  how  he  can  siutain  such  a  variety  of  wo.  A  few  there 
•re,  a  very  few  I  fear,  who  can  understand  something^  of 
the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  comprehend  something  of  the 
nature  of  his  fortitude.  There  are  those,  whose  sympathet 
iek  piety  can  read  and  interpret  the  characters  of  resigna 
lion  on  his  brow.  There  are  those,  in  fine,  who  have  felt 
the  influence  of  faith. 

In  this  influence  there  is  nothing  mysterious,  nothing  ro- 
manticky  nothing  of  whicli  the  highest  reasan  may  be  asham- 
ed. It  shows  the  ciiristian  his  God,  in  all  the  mild  majesty 
of  his  parental  character.  It  shows  you  God,  disposing  in 
still  and  benevolent  wisdom  the  events  of  every  individual's 
life,  pressing  the  pious  spirit  w>h  the  weight  of  calamity  to 
increase  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  producing  chara'^ters  of 
■nexpected  worth  by  unexpected  misfortune*  invigorating 
eertain  virtues  by  peculiar  probations,  thus  breaking  tlie  fet- 
ters which  bind  us- to  temporal  things,  and 

From  Keemin^  evil  still  educing  ffood, 
And  hotter  thence  n^ain,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression. 

When  the  sun  of  the  believer's  hopes,  according  to  common 
ealculations,  is  set,  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  is  still  visible. 
When  mnch  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  in  darkness,  the  high 
ground  of  faith  is  illuminated  with  the  brightness  of  rcli-^ 
gioas  consolation. 

Gome,  now,  my  incredulous  friends,  and  follow  me  to  the 
bed  of  the  dying  believer.  Would  you  see,  in  what  pence  a 
christian  can  die?  Watcii  the  last  gleams  of  thought, 
which  stream  from  his  dying  eyes.  Do  you  see  any  thing 
like  apprehension  ?  The  world,  it  is  true,  begin?  to  shut 
in.  The  shadows  of  evening;  collect  around  his  senses.  A 
dark  mist  thickens  and  rests  upon  the  objects,  which  have 
hitherto  engaged  his  observation.  The  countenances  of  his 
friends  become  more  and  more  indistinct.     The  sweet  ex- 

Sressions  of  love  and  friendship  are  no  longer  intelligible, 
[is  ear  wakes  no  more  at  the  well-known  voice  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  soothing  accents  of  tender  affection  die  away, 
unheard,  upon  his  decaying  senses.  To  him  the  spectacle 
of  human  life  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  the  curtain  is  de 
•cending,  which  shuts  out  this  earth,  its  actors,  and  its  scenes 
Re  is  no  longer  interested  in  all  that  is  4Due  undet  v\ve  ^vkw 
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O !  that  I  could  now  open  to  you  the  recesses  of  his  soul ; 
that  I  could  reveal  to  you  the  light,  which  darts  into  the 
chanlbMV  of  his  understanding.  He  approaches  the  world, 
which  he  has  so  long  seen  in  faith.  The  imagination  now 
collects  its  diminished  strength,  and  the  eye  of  faith  opens 
wide. 

Friends !  do  not  stand,  thus  Jfixed  in  sorrow,  aroUnd  this 
bed  of  death.  Why  are  you  so  still  and  silent  ?  Fear  not 
to  move — ^you  cannot  disturb  the  last  visions,  which  en- 
trance this  holy  spirit.  Your  lamentations  break  not  in 
upon  the  songs  of  seraphs,  which  enwrap  his  hearing  in  ec- 
stasy. Crowd,  if  you  choose,  around  hift  couch — he  heeds 
you  not — already  he  sees  the  spirits  of  the  just  advancing 
together  to  receive  a  kindred  soul,  .^ress  him  not  with  im- 
portunities ;  urge  him  not  with  alleviations.  Think  you  he 
wants  now  these  tones  of  mortal  voices — ^these  material, 
these  gross  consolations  1  No  !  He  is  going  to  add  another 
to  the  myriads  of  the  just,  that  are  every  moment  crowding 
into  the  portals  of  heaven  ! 

He  is  entering  on  a  nobler  life.  He  leaves  you — ^he  leaves 
you,  weeping  children  of  mortality,  to  grope  about  a  little 
longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of  a  worldly  life. 
Already  he  cries  to  you  from  the  regions  of  bliss.  Will  you 
not  join  him  there  ?  Will  you  not  taste  the  sublime  joys  of 
faith  ?  There  are  your  predecessors  in  virtue  ;  there,  too^ 
are  places  left  for  your  contemporaries.  There  are  seats 
tor  you  in  the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  the 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  where  is  Jesus,  the  me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  God,  the  judge  of  all. 


LESSON  LXXXin. 

**  AU  things  are  of  God,^^ — ^Moore. 

Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  afiid  light 
Of  xdl  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 

Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 
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And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  opening  vistas  into  heaven  i 
Those  hues  that  make  the  sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  thine* 

"When  night,  with  wingff  of  starry  gloonii 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  pluoM 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumber'd  eyes  ;-— 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless.  Lord,  are  thine. 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes, 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh ; 

And  every  flower  that  Summer  wreaths 
Is  born  beneath  thy  kindling  eye : 

Where'er  we  turn  thy  glories  shine, 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine. 


LESSON  LXXXIV. 

7%e  Cored  Grove, — J.  G.  Percival. 
Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  Coral  grove. 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  roye, 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue 
That  never  are  wet  with  the  falling  dew. 
But  i|i  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine. 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain's  drift. 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow; 
From  coral  ropks  the  sea-plants  lift 

Their  boughs  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow. 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below. 

For  the  winds  and  waves  a|*e  absent  there. 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 

In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air. 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 

The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse^  is  seen 

To  blush  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 

TLe  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  tea ; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  Lending,  like  corj»  on  the  upland  teiu 
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And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone. 
And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  stomui 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  liis  own : 
And  wheathe  ship  from  his  fury  flies, 

WJiere  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 
When  the  wind-j^od  frowns  in  the  murky  skies. 

And  daemons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  the  shore ; 
Tlien,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
There  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly 

Tiirough  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grore. 


LESSON  LXXXV. 

Sonnet 
Written  in  a  church-yard^ — Bi.ackwooo's  l^iAeABiNE. 
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A  SWEPT  and  soothing  influence  breathes  around 
The  dwellings  of  the  dead.     Here  on  this  spot, 
Where  couiitless  generations  sleep  forgot. 
Up  from  the  marble  tomb  and  grassy  mound, 
There  cometh  on  my  ear  a  peaceful  sound; 
That  bids  me  be  contented  with  my  lot. 
And  suffer  calmly.     O  !  when  passions  hot, 
When  rage  or  envy  doth  my  bosom  wound  ; 
Or  wild  designs — a  fair  deceiving  train — 
Wreathed  in  their  flowery  fetters  me  enslave ; 
Or  keen  misfortune's  arrowy  tempests  roll 
Full  on  my  naked  head, — O,  then,  again 
May  these  still,  peaceful  accents  of  the  grave, 
Arise  like  slumbering  musick  on  my  soul. 


LESSON  LXXXVL 
Night. — ^Dbnnie's  Lay  Preacher. 


^*  Wfttchman,  what  of  the  night  ?*' 

Isaiah  zzt  XL 


To  this  query  of  Isaiah,  the  watchman  replies,  **  That 
tjie  morning  cometb,  and  also  the  nighi.*'    The  hrentjf 
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•f  this  answer  has  left  it  involved  in  something  of  the 
•bscurity  of  the  season  when  it  was  g^iven.  I  think  that 
night,  however  sooty  and  ill-favoured  it  may  be  proiiouneed 
by  those  who  were  born  under  a  day-star,  merits  a  more 
paiticttlar  description^  I  feel  peculkirly  disposed  to  arrange 
some  ideas  in  favour  of  this  season.  I  know  that  tlie  fna- 
jority  are  ht^rally  blind  to  its  merks ;  they  must  be  promi- 
nent indeed  to  be  discerned  by  the  closed  eyes  of  the  snorer, 
who  thinks  that  night  was  maide  for  nothing  but  sleep.  But 
thA  student  and  the  sage  are  willing  to  believe  that  it  was 
formed  for  higher  purposes ;  and  that  it  not  only  recruits 
exhausted  spirits,  but  sometimes  informs  inquisitive,  fund 
amends  wicked  ones. 

Duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  urges  the  Lay  Preacher  to 
sermonize,  while  others  slumber.  To  read  numerous  vol- 
umes in  the  morning,  and  to  observe  various  characters  at 
noon,  will  leave  but  little  time,  except  the  night,  to  digest 
the  one  or  speculate  upon  the  other.  The  night,  therefore, 
is  often  dedicated  to  compositiou,  and  while  the  light  of  the 
paly  planets  discovers  at  his  desk  the  Preacher,  more  wan 
than  they,  he  may  be  heard  repeating  emphatically  with 
Dr.  Young) 

'•*  Darkness  has  much  Divinity  for  me.** 

He  is  then  alone,  he  is  then  at  peace.  No  companions  near, 
hut  the  silent  volumes  on  his  shelf,  no  noise  abroad,  but  the 
click  of  the  village  clock,  or  the  bark  of  the  village  dog. 
The  deacon  has  then  smoked  his  sixth,  and  last  pipe,  and 
asks  not  a  question  more,  concerning  Josephus,  or  the 
church.  Stillness  aids  study,  and  the  sermon  proceeds. 
Such  being  the  obligations  to  night,  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful not  to  acknowledge  them.  As  my  watchful  eyes  can 
discern  its  dim  beauties,  my  warm  heart  shall  feel,  and  my 
prompt  pen  shall  describe,  the  uses  and  the  pleasures  of* 
the  nocturnrJ  hour. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  T  I  can  with  propriety 
imagine  tliis  question  addressed  to  myself;  I  am  a  profcssetl 
hicubrator,  and  who  so  well  qualified  to  delineate  the  sable 
hours,  as 

"  A  meager,  muae-rid  mops,  adust  and  tl«in  ?'* 
Ilowever  injuriously  night  is  treated  by  tlie  sleepy  moderns, 
the  vigilance  of  the  ancients  could  not  overlook  its  benefits 
and  joys     In  as  early  a  record,  as  the  book  of  Genesis,  I 
£nd  that  Isaac,  though  he  devoted  his  assidaoua  d«i^%  ^ 
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«etion,  reserved  speculation  till  ni£;lit.  "  He  went  out  to 
meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventiae."  He  chose  that  sad, 
that  solemn  hour,  to  reflect  upon  the  virtues  of  a  belovedf 
and  departed  mother.  The  tumult  and  glare  of  daj  anifted 
not  with  the  sorrow  of  his  soul.  He  had  lost  hit  most 
amiable,  most  genuine  friend,  and  his  unostentatious  grief 
was  eager  for  privacy  and  shade.  Sincere  sorrow  rarely 
suffers  its  tears  to  be  seen.  It  was  natural  for  Isaac  to  se- 
lect a  season  to  weep  in,  wliich  should  resemble  **  the  eot 
our  of  his  fate^"  The  darkness,  the  solemnity,  the  stillnoH 
of  the  eve,  were  favourable  to  his  melancholy  purpose.  He 
forsook,  therefore,  the  bustling  tents  of  his  father,  the 
pleasant  "  south  country,"  and  "  well  of  Lahairoi,''  he  weat 
out  and  pensively  nieditated  at  the  eventide. 

The  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers  firmly  believed 
that  *'  the  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought."  One 
of  them  is  beautifidly  described  by  the  poet,  as  solicitinf 
linowledge  from  the  skies,  in  private  and  nightly  audience, 
and  that  neither  his  theme,  nor  liis  nightly  walks  were  for- 
saken till  the  sun  appeared  and  dimmed  his  *'  nobler  intd- 
lectual  beam."  We  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  studious  nights 
of  the  ancients  most  of  their  elaborate  and  immortal  pro- 
ductions. Among  them  it  was  necessary  that  erery  man  of 
letters  should  trim  the  midnight  lamp.  The  day  might  be 
given  to  the  forum  or  the  circus,  but  the  night  was  the  le^ 
son  for  the  statesman  to  project  his  schemes,  and  for  the 
poet  to  pour  his  verse. 

Night  has  likewise  with  great  reason  been  considered  in 
every  age  as  the  astronomer's  day.  Young  observes,  with 
energy,  that  "  an  undevout  astronomer  is  maeL"  The  privi- 
lege of  contemplating  those  brilliant  and  numerous  myriads 
of  planets  which  bedeck  our  skies  is  peculiar  to  night,  and 
it  is  our  duty,  both  as  lovers  of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  to 
bless  that  season,  when  we  are  indulged  with  such  a  gorgeous 
display  of  glittering  and  useful  light.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  seclusion,  calmness,  and  tranquillity  of  midnight^  if 
most  friendly  to  serious,  and  even  airy  contemplations. 

I  tliink  it  treason  to  this  sable  power,  who  holds  divided 
empire  with  day,  constantly  to  shut  our  eyes  at  her  approach. 
To  long  sleep,  I  am  decidedly  a  foe.  As  it  is  expres^d  by 
a  quaint  writer,  we  shall  all  have  enough  of  that  in  tn^ 
grave.  Those,  who  cannot  break  the  silence  of  night  by 
vocal  throat,  or  eloquent  tongue,  may  be  permitted  to  dis» 
turb  it  by  a  snore.  But  he,  among  my  readers,  who  poiocDOOt 
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tin  power  of  fancy  and  strong  thought^  should  be  vigilant 
ae  a  watchman.    Let  liim  sleep  abundantly  for  healths  but 
qiaringlj  for  sloth.  It  is  better,  sometimes,  to  consult  a  page 
-f^i^faiKNwphy  than  the  pillow. 


LESSON  LXXXVIL 
Midnight  Musings. — ^W.  Irtikg. 

4  AM  now  alone  in  my  chamber.  The  family  hare  long 
since  retired.  I  have  heard  their  steps  die  away,  and  che 
doors  clap  to  after  them.  The  murmur  of  voices  and  the 
peal  of  remote  laughter  no  longer  reach  the  ear.  The 
dock  from  the  church,  in  which  so  many  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  house  lie  buried,  has  chimed  the  awful 
hour  of  midnight. 

I  have  sat  by  the  window  and  mused  upon  the  dusky 
landscape,  watching  the  lights  disappearing  one  by  one 
from  the  distant  village ;  and  the  moon,  rising  in  her  silent 
majesty,  and  leading  up  all  the  silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As 
1  have  gazed  upon  these  quiet  groves  and  shadowing  lawns, 
nlvered  over  and  imperfectly  lighted  by  streaks  of  dewy 
moonshine,  my  mind  has  been  crowded  by  "  thick  coming 
fimcies"  concerning  tiiose  spiritual  beings  which 

« ^Walk  the  earth 

UDseen  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep/' 

Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings  1  Is  this  space  between  us 
and  the  Deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of  spiritual 
beings,  forming  the  same  gradations  between  the  human 
aoul  and  divine  perfection,  that  we  see  prevailing  from 
humanity  down  to  the  meanest  insect  1  It  is  a  sublime  and 
beautiful  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  e^irly  fathers  that  there 
are  guardian  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  cities  and  na- 
tions, to  take  care  of  good  men,  and  to  guard  and  guide  the 
steps  of  helpless  infancy.  Even  the  doctrine  of  departed 
spirits  returning  to  visit  tlie  scenes  and  beings  which  were 
dear  to  them  during  the  bodies'  existence,  though  it  has 
been  debased  by  the  absurd  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  in 
itself  is  awfiilly  solemn  and  sublime. 
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•  noyf&rtr  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet,  the  attentioB 
invcJuntarily  yielded  iu  it  whenever  it  is  made  the  subject 
of  serious  discussion,  and  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  even  among  newly  discovered  nations  that  hm 
had  no  previous  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts  of 
the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  and  in- 
stinctive beliefs,  to  which*  if  lefl  to  ourselves,  we  should 
naturally  inoline. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  and  philosophy,  a  vagin 
doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhaps  will  never  bt 
eradicated,  as  it  is  a  iliatter  that  does  not  admit  of  positiTe 
demonstration.  Who  yet  has  been  able  to  comprehend  and 
describe  the  nature  of  the  soul ;  its  mysterious  coiine]^ 
with  the  body ;  or  in  what  part  of  the  fraipe  it  is  situated! 
We  know  merely  that  it  does  exist :  but  whence  it  came, 
and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and  how  it  is  retained,  and 
where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it  operates,  are  all  matters  df 
mere  speculation,  and  contradictory  theories.  If,  then,  we  , 
are  thus  ignorant  of  this  spiritual  essence,  even  while  it 
forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  continually  present  to  oar 
cousciousness,  how  can  we  pretend  to  ascertain  or  deny  iti 
powers  and  operations,  when  relea^ed  from  its  fleshly  prii- 
on-house  1 

Every  thing  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature  is  full  of 
duubt  and  difficulty.  "  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made  :"  -we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries,  and  we  are  mys- 
teries even  to  ourselves.  It  is  more  the  manner  in  whudi 
this  superstition  has  been  degraded,  than  its  intrinsick  ab- 
surdity, that  has  brought  it  into  contempt.  Raise  it  above 
the  frivolous  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  strip  it 
of  the  gloom  and  horrour  with  which  it  has  been  enveloped, 
and  there  is  none,  in  the  whole  circle  of  visionary  creeds, 
that  could  more  delightfully  elevate  the  imaginatiofi,  or 
more  tenderly  affect  the  heart.  It  would  become  a  sofe- 
reign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing  the  bitter  tear 
wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of  mortal  separation. 

What  could  be  more  consoHng  than  the  idea  that  the 
souls  of  those  we  once  loved  were  permitted  to  retuni  ftnd 
watch  over  our  welfhre? — that  aflfbctionate  and  gtiardian 
spirits  sat  by  our  pillows  when  We  slept,  keeping  a  vigil 
over  our  most  helpless  hours  1 — that  beauty  and  innocence, 
which  had  languished  into  the  tomb,  yet  smiled  Unseen 
around  us,  revealing  themselves  in  those  blest  dreams 
wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endearments  t 
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A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should  think,  be  a  new  in- 
centive to  virtue,  rendering  us  circums|)ect,  even  in  our 
most  secret  moments,  from  the  idea  that  those  we  once 
loved  and  honoured  were  invisible  witnesses  of  all  our  ac- 
tions. 

It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  loneliness  and  destitu- 
tion* which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get  on 
in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  and 
find  that  those  who  set  forward  with  us  lovingly  and  clieer- 
ily,  on  the  journey,  have  one  by  one  dropped  away  from 
oar  side.  Place  the  superstition  in  tliis  light,  and  I  confess 
1  should  like  to  be  a  believer  in  it. — I  see  nothing  in  it 
.  that  b  incompatible  with  the  tender  and  merciful  nature  of 
our  religion,  or  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  affections  of 
tke  heart. 

There  are  departed  beings  that  I  have  loved  as  I  never 
•gain  shall  love  in  this  world  ;  that  have  loved  me  as  J 
never  again  shall  be  loved.  If  such  beings  do  even  retain 
in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attachments  which  they  felt  on 
earth  ;  if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  concern?  of 
transient  mortaLty,  and  are  permitted  to  hold  communion 
with  those  whom  they  have  loved  on  earth,  I  feel  as  if 
now,  at  this  deep  hour  of  night,  in  this  silence  and  sohtude, 
I  could  receive  their  visitation  with  the  most  solemn  but 
unalloyed  delight. 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for  this 
world :  they  would  take  away  from  the  bounds  and  barriers 
that  hem  us  in  and  keep  us  from  each  other.  Our  existence 
IS  doomed  to  be  made  up  of  transient  embraces  and  long 
separations.  The  most  intimate  friendship-— of  what  brief 
and  scattered  portions  of  time  does  it  consis'. .'  We  take 
each  other  by  the  hand ;  and  we  exchange  a  few  words 
and  looks  of  kindness ;  and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few 
sliort  moments ;  and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene, 
and  we  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other.  Or  if  we 
dwell  together  for  a  season,  the  grave  soon  closes  its  gates, 
and  cuts  off  all  further  communion  ;  and  our  spirits  must 
remain  in  separation  and  widowhood,  until  they  meet  again 
in  that  more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul  shall  dwell 
with  soul,  and  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  as  death,  or  ah* 
•encCi  or  any  other  iuterrujition  of  our  union. 
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Spring. — Dennie. 

''^^jiily  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  sun. — Ecclesiastcs,  xi.  7. 

The  sensitive  Gray  in  a  frank  letter  to  his  friend  Wert, 
Assures  him  that,  when  the  sun  grows  warm  enough  to  tempt 
him  from  the  firc-side,  he  will,  like  all  other  things,  be  the 
better  for  his  influence ;  for  the  sun  is  an  old  friend,  and  an 
excellent  nurse.  This  is  an  opinion,  which  will  be  easily 
entertained  by  every  one,  who  has  been  cramped  by  the  icy 
hand  of  Winter,  and  who  feels  the  gay  and  renovating  in- 
iluence  of  Spring.  In  those  mournful  inonths,  when  vege- 
tables and  animals  are  alike  coerced  by  cold,  man  is  tribu- 
tary to  die  howling  storm  and  the  sullen  sky ;  and  is,  in  tbe 
patlietick  phrase  of  Johnson,  a  **  slave  to  gloom."  Butwhea 
the  earth  is  disencumbered  of  her  load  of  snows,  and  warmth 
is  felt,  and  twittering  swallows  are  heard,  he  is  again  jocmid 
and  free.  Nature  renews  her  charter  to  her  sons,  and  re- 
j%cing  mortals,  in  the  striking  language  of  the  poet,  **  revtnt 
light,  <ind  feel  its  sovereign,  vital  lamp.'*  Hence  is  enjoyedi 
in  the  highest  luxury, 

"  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  eyen,  and  mom, 
And  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  and  summer^s  rose, 
And  flocks,  and  iierds,  and  human  face  divine." 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  my  readers  an 
idea  of  the  *♦  vernal  delight,"  felt,  at  this  period,  hy  the  Lay 
Preacher,  far  declined  in  the  vale  of  years.  My  spectral 
figure,  pinched  by  the  rude  gripe  of  January,  becomes  as 
thin  as  that  **  dagger  of  lath,"  employed  by  the  vaanting 
Falstaff  ;  and  my  mind,  affected  by  the  universal  desolation 
of  Winter,  is  nearly  as  vacant  of  joy  and  bright  ideas,  as 
the  forest  is  of  leaves,  and  the  grove  is  of  song. 

Fortunately,  for  my  happiness,  this  is  only  periodical 
sjileen.  Thongh,  in  the  bittef  months,  surveying  my  exten- 
uated body,  I  exclaim,  with  the  melancholy  propheti  "  M/ 
leanness,  niy  leanness,  wo  qnto  ipe  \^  and  though,  advertiiig 
to  the  state  of  my  mind,  I  behold  it,  **  all  in  a  robe  of  dailt- 
est  grain  ;"  yet,  when  April  aiid  May  reign  in  sweet  vicisii- 
tude,  I  give,  like  Horace,  care  tQ  the  winds :  and  perceive 
the  whole  syste.n  excited,  by  the  potent  stimulus  of  sunshine. 

An  ancient  bard,  of  the  happiest  descriptive  powers,  and 
who  noted  objects,  not  only  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  but  witb 
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the  accuracy  of  a  philoflopher,  says,  in  a  short  poem,  de- 
YOted  to  the  praises  of  mirth,  that 

"  Yuung  and  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  sanshind  holiday." 

In  merry  Spring-time,  not  only  birds,  but  nielancholick, 
old  feMows,  like  myself,  sing.  The  sun  is  the  poet's,  the 
invalid's,  and  the  hypochondriack's  friend.  Under  clement 
ikies,  and  genial  sunshine,  not  only  the  body  is  corroborat- 
ed, but  the  mind  is  vivified,  and  the  heart  becomes  ^^  open  as 
day."  I  may  be  considered  fanciful  in  the  assertion,  but  1 
am  positive  that  many,  who,  in  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  read  nothing  but  Mandeville, 
Rochefoucault,*  and  Hobbes,  and  cherish  malignant  thoughts, 
at  the  expense  of  poor  human  nature,  abjure  their  evil  books 
and  sour  theories,  when  a  softer  season  succeeds.  I  have, 
myself,  in  Winter,  felt  hostile  to  those,  whom  1  could  smile 
vpon  in  May,  and  clasp  to  my  bosom  in  June.  Our  moral 
qualities,  as  well  as  natural  objects,  are  affected  by  physical 
laws ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive  that  benevolence,  no  less 
than  the  sun  flower,  flourishes  and  expands  under  the  lumi 
nary  of  day. 

With  unaflected  earnestness,  I  hope  that  none  of  my 
readers  will  look  upon  the  agreeable  visitation  of  the  sun, 
at  this  beauteous  season,  as  the  impertinent  call  of  a  crab-- 
bed  monitor,  or  an  importunate  dun.  I  hope  that  none  will 
churlbhly  tell  him  "  how  they  hate  his  beams."  I  am  cred- 
ibly informed  that  several  of  my  city  friends,  many  fine 
ladies,  and  the  worshipful  society  of  loungers,  consider  the 
early  call  of  the  above  red-faced  personage,  as  downright 
intrusion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  fond  of  prying 
into  chambers  and  closets,  but,  not  like  a  rude  searcher,  or 
libertine  gallant',  for  injurious  or  licentious  purposes.  His 
designs  are  beneficent,  and  he  is  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
ia  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  his  looks  are  sometimes  a  little  suspi- 
cious, and  he  presents  himself  with  the  fiery  eye  and  flushed 
cheek  of  a  jolly  toper,  yet  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  the 
fidlacy  of  physiognomy,  for  he  is  the  most  regular  being  in 
the  universe.  He  keeps  admirable  hours,  and  is  steady, 
ddigent,  and  piinctual  to  a  proverb.  Conscious  of  his  shin- 
ing merit,  and  dazzled  by  his  regal  glory,  I  miist  rigidly 
inhibit  all  from  attempting  to  exclude  his  person     I  caution 

*  Pronomiced  Rdsh'foo<o, 
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Spring, — Dennie. 

''^iiily  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  be- 
hold the  sun. — Ecclesiastes,  xi.  7. 

The  sensitive  Gray  in  a  frank  letter  to  his  friend  West, 
assures  him  that,  when  the  sun  grows  warm  enough  to  tempt 
him  from  the  fire-side,  he  will,  like  all  other  things,  be  the 
better  for  his  influence ;  for  the  sun  is  an  old  fiiend,  and  an 
excellent  nurse.  This  is  an  opinion,  which  will  be  easily 
entertained  by  every  one,  who  has  been  cramped  by  the  icy 
hand  of  Winter,  and  who  feels  the  gay  and  renovating  iu- 
iluence  of  Spring.  In  those  mournful  inonths,  when  veg»> 
tables  and  animals  are  alike  coerced  by  cold,  man  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  howling  storm  and  the  sullen  sky ;  and  is,  in  the 
patlietick  phrase  of  Johnson,  a  **  slave  to  gloom."  Butwhea 
the  earth  is  disencumbered  of  her  load  of  snows,  and  warmth 
is  felt,  and  twittering  swallows  are  heard,  he  is  again  jocmid 
and  free.  Nature  renews  her  charter  to  her  sons,  and  re- 
j%cing  mortals,  in  the  striking  language  of  the  poet,  *'  rertnt 
light,  and  feel  its  sovereign,  vital  lamp.'*  Hence  is  enjojedi 
in  the  highest  luxury, 

''  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  even,  and  mom, 
And  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  andsummer*s  rose, 
And  flocks,  and  lierds,  and  human  face  divine." 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  ponvey  to  my  readers  an 
idea  of  the  *♦  vernal  delight,"  felt,  at  this  period,  hj  the  Lay 
Preacher,  far  declined  in  the  vale  of  years.  My  spectral 
figure,  pinched  by  the  rude  gripe  of  January,  becomes  as 
thin  as  that  *'  dagger  of  lath,"  employed  by  the  yaanting 
Falstaff  ;  and  my  mind,  affected  by  the  universal  desolation 
of  Winter,  is  nearly  as  vacant  of  joy  and  bright  ideas,  ai 
the  forest  is  of  leaves,  and  the  grove  is  of  song. 

Fortunately,  for  my  happiness,  this  is  only  periodical 
8]ileen.  Though,  in  the  bittef  months,  surveying  mj  exten- 
uated body,  I  exclaim,  with  the  melancholy  prophet,  "  M/ 
leanness^  rny  leanness,  wo  qnto  ipe !"  and  though,  adverting 
to  the  state  of  my  mind,  I  behold  it,  **  all  in  a  robe  of  darit* 
est  grain  ;"  yet,  when  April  aiid  May  reign  in  sweet  YiciMH 
tude,  I  give,  like  Horace,  care  tq  the  winds :  and  perceivB 
the  whole  syste.n  excited,  by  the  potent  stimulus  of  aunshine. 

An  ancient  bard,  of  the  happiest  descriptive  powers,  and 
who  noted  objects,  not  only  with  the  eye  of  a  poet,  but  witli 
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the  accuracy  of  a  philoflophert  sajs,  in  a  short  poem,  de- 
Yoted  to  the  praises  of  mirth,  that 

"  Yuung  arid  old  come  forth  to  play, 
On  a  saoshind  holiday." 

In  merry  Spring-time,  not  only  birds,  but  raelancholick, 
old  feMows,  like  myself,  sing.  The  sun  is  the  poet's,  the 
inyalid's,  and  the  hypochondriack's  friend.  Under  clement 
ikies,  and  genial  sunshine,  not  only  the  body  is  corroborat- 
ed, but  the  mind  is  vivified,  and  the  heart  becomes  *^  open  as 
day."  I  may  be  considered  fanciful  in  the  assertion,  but  1 
am  positive  that  many,  who,  in  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  read  nothing  but  Mandeville, 
Rochefoucault,*  and  Hobbes,  and  cherish  malignant  thoughts, 
at  the  expense  ot  poor  human  nature,  abjure  their  evil  books 
and  sour  theories,  when  a  softer  season  succeeds.  I  have, 
myself,  in  Winter,  felt  hostile  to  those,  whom  1  could  smile 
vpon  in  May,  and  clasp  to  my  bosom  in  June.  Our  moral 
qualities,  as  well  as  natural  objects,  are  affected  by  physical 
laws ;  and  I  can  easily  conceive  that  benevolence,  no  less 
than  the  sun  flower,  flourishes  and  expands  under  the  lumi 
nary  of  day. 

With  unaflected  earnestness,  I  hope  that  none  of  my 
readers  will  look  upon  the  agreeable  visitation  of  the  sun, 
at  this  beauteous  season,  as  the  impertinent  call  of  a  crab-' 
bed  monitor,  or  an  importunate  dun.  I  hope  that  none  will 
churlishly  tell  him  ''  how  they  hate  his  beams."  I  am  cred- 
ibly informed  that  several  of  my  city  friends,  many  fine 
ladies,  and  the  worshipful  society  of  loungers,  consider  the 
early  call  of  the  above  red-faced  personage,  as  downright 
intrusion.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  fond  of  prying 
into  chambers  and  closets,  but,  not  like  a  rude  searcher,  or 
libertbie  gallant',  for  injurious  or  licentious  purposes.  His 
designs  are  beneficent,  and  he  is  one  of  the  warmest  friends 
in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  his  looks  are  sometimes  a  little  suspi- 
cious, and  he  presents  liimself  with  the  fiery  eye  and  flushed 
efaeek  of  a  jolly  toper,  yet  this  is  only  a  new  proof  of  the 
fidlacy  of  physiognomy,  for  he  is  the  most  regular  being  in 
the  universe.  He  keeps  admirable  hours,  and  is  steady, 
diligent,  and  piinctual  to  a  proverb.  Conscious  of  his  shin- 
ing merit,  and  dazzled  by  his  regal  glory,  I  miist  rigidly 
inhibit  all  from  attempting  to  exclude  his  person     I  caution 

*  Pronotmced  IU9k-fot<^4 
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diiggartis  to  abetain  from  the  use  of  shutters,  curtains,  and 
all  other  villuiious  modes  of  insulting  my  ardent  friend 
My  little  garden,  my  only  support,  and  myself,  are  equally 
the  objects  of  his  care,  and  were  it  not  for  the  constant  loan 
of  his  great  lamp,  I  could  not  always  see  to  write 

The  Lay  Preacrek. 
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Extract  from  '  A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of 

OssianJ* — Blair. 

Besides  human  personages,  divine  or  supernatural  agents 
are  often  introduced  into  epick  poetry ;  forming  what  is 
called  ,the  machinery  of  it ;  which  most  criticks  hold  to  be 
an  essential  part.  The  marvellous,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  always  a  great  charm  for  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  grati- 
fies the  imagination,  and  affords  room  for  striking  and  sub- 
lime description.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  poets 
should  have  a  strong  propensity  towards  it. 

But  I  must  observe,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than 
to  adjust  properly  the  marvellous  with  the  probable.  If  a 
poet  sacrifice  probability,  and  fill  his  work  with  extravagant 
supernatural  scenes,  he  spreads  over  it  an  appearance  of 
romance  and  childish  fiction ;  he  transports  his  readers  from 
this  world,  into  a  fantastick,  visionary  region  ;  and  loses 
that  weight  and  dignity  which  should  reign  in  epick  poetry. 
No  work,  from  wliich  probability  is  altogether  banished, 
can  make  a  lasting  or  deep  impression.  Human  actions 
and  manners,  are  always  the  most  interesting  objects  which 
can  be  presented  to  a  human  mind. 

All  machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty  which  withdraws  these 
too  much  from  view ;  or  obscures  them  under  a  cloud  of 
incredible  fictions.  Besides  being  temperately  employed, 
machinery  ought  always  to  have  some  foundation  in  popular 
belief.  A  poet  is  by  no  means  at  liberty  to  invent  what 
system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases :  He  must  avail  him- 
self either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious  credu- 
lity, of  the  country  wherein  he  lives  ;  so  as  to  give  an  air  J 
of  probability  to  events  wliich  are  most  contrary  to  the 
common  course  of  nature. 

In  these  respects,  Ossian  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
remarkably  happy.     He  has  indeed^  followed  the  same 
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course  witli  Homer.  For  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine, 
as  some  criticks  have  done,  that  Homer's  mythology  was 
iiifented  by  him,  in  consequence  of  profound  reflections  on 
the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry.  Homer  was  no  such 
refining  genius.  He  found  the  trachtionary  stories  on  which 
he  built  his  Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  lf>gends,  concerning 
the  intervention  of  the  gods ;  and  he  adoj>ted  these,  because 
tliey  amused  the  fancy. 

Ossian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  ta!es  of  his  country  full 
of  ghosts  and  spirits :  ft  is  likely  he  believed  them  himself; 
ana  he  introduced  them,  because  they  gave  his  poems  that 
solemn  and  marvellous  cast,  which  suited  his  genius.  This 
was  the  only  machinery  he  could  employ  with  propriety; 
because  it  was  the  only  intervention  of  supernatural  beings, 
which  agreed  with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  It 
was  happy ;  because  it  did  not  interfere,  in  the  least,  with 
the  proper  display  of  human  characters  and  actions;  because 
it  hod  less  of  the  incredible,  than  most  other  kinds  o^  po- 
etical machinery;  and  because  it  served  to  diversify  the 
scene,  and  to  heighten  the  subject  by  an  awful  grandeur, 
which  is  the  great  design  of  machinery. 

As  Ossian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  makes  a 
considerable  figure  in  liis  other  poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal, 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  observations  on  it,  indepen- 
dent of  its  subserviency  to  epick  composition.  It  turns  for 
the  most  purt  on  the  appearances  of  departed  spirits. 

These,  consonantly  to  the  notions  of  every  rude  age,  are 
represented  not  as  purely  immaterial,  but  as  thin  airy  forms, 
which  can  be  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure;  their  voice 
is  feeble ;  their  arm  is  weak ;  but  tliey  are  endowed  with 
knowledge  more  than  human.  In  a  separate  state,  they 
retain  the  same  dispositions  which  animated  them  in  this 
life.  They  ride,  on  the  wind;  they  bend  their  airy  bows; 
and  pursue  doer  formed  of  clouds.  The  ghosts  of  departed 
hards  continue  to  sing.  The  ghosts  of  departed  heroes 
frequent'  the  fields  of  their  former  fame^  "  They  rest  to- 
other in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.  Their  songs 
are  of  other  worlds.  They  come  sjmetimes  to  the  ear  of 
rest,  and  raise  their  feeble  voice." 

All  this  presen  ^  to  us  much  the  same  set  of  ideas,  con- 
eeming  spirits,  as  we  find  in  tlie  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  visits  the  r-egions  of  the  dead: 
And  in  the  twenty-third  hook  of  the  Iliad,  the  ghost  of  Pa- 
troclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanishes  pie&\&^V{  V\&^ 
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one  of  Ofluan's,  emitting  a  shrill,  feeble  cry,  and  melting 
awaj  like  smoke. 

But  though    Homer's   and   Ossiairs   ideas   concerning 

Sosts  were  of  the  same  nature,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
isian's  ghosts  are  drawn  witli  much  stionger  and  livelier 
colours  than  those  of  Homer.  Ossian  describes  gbosts  with 
all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  seen  and  converged 
with  them,  and  whose  imagination  was  full  of  the  impres* 
sion  they  had  left  upon  it.  Cmgal's  ghost,  in  particular, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  Fingal,  may  vie 
with  any  appearance  of  this  kind,  described  by  .ai^  epick 
or  tragick  poet  whatever. 

Most  poets  would  have  contented  themselves  witli  telluig 
US,  that  he  resembled,  in  every  particular,  the  living  Om- 
gal ;  that  his  form  and  dress  were  the  same,  only  his  face 
more  pale  and  sad;  and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the 
Wotind  by  which  he  fell.  But  Ossian  sets  before  our  eyes 
•B.  spirit  from  the  invisible  world,  distinguished  by  all  those 
features,  which  a  strong  astonished  imagination  would  give 
to  a  ghost.  '*  A  dark  red  stream  of  fire  comes  down  from 
the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by 
tiie  hand  of  Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His 
ibce  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  His  robes  are 
of  the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  eyes  are  Hke  two  decaying 
flames.  Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast.  The  stars  dim- 
twinkled  through  his  form ;  and  his  voice  was  Uke  the  sound 
of  a  distant  stream." 

The  circumstance  of  the  stars  being  beheld,  "  dim-twink- 
ling through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully  picturesque ;  and 
conveys  the  most  lively  impression  of  his  thin  and  shadowy 
substance.     The  attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed, 
and  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth,  are  full  of  that  solemn 
and  awful  sublimity,  which  suits  the  subject.    "Dim,  and  in 
tears,  he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero. 
Faintly   he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego.     My  ghost,  O  Connal !  is  on  my  native  hills ; 
but  my  c6rse  is  on  the  sands  of  iTllin.     Tliou  shah  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath.     I  am 
light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla ;  and  1  move  like  the  shadow 
of  mist.     Connal,  son  of  Colgar  !   I  see  the  dark  cloud  of 
''death.     It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.     The  sons  of 
^een  Erin  shail  fall.     RemoVe  from  the  field  of  ghosts, 
liike  the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
^(vhistling  blast." 
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Several  other  appearanceB  of  spirits  might  be  pointed 
out  as  among  the  most  Boblime  passages  of  Ossian's  poetry. 
The  circumstauces  of  them  are  coasiderablj  diversifiea  ; 
and  the  scenery  always  suited  to  the  occasion.  *'  Oscar 
slowlj  ascends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night  set  on  the 
heath  before  him.  A  distant  torrent  faintly  roars.  Unfre* 
quent  blasts  rush  through  uged  oaks.  The  hfdf-enlightened 
moon  sinks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are 
heard  on  the  heath.     Oscar  drew  his  sword." 

Nothing  can  prepare  the  fancy  more  happily  for  the 
awful  scene  that  is  to  follow.  '*  Trenmor  came  from  his 
hill,  at  the  voice  of  liis  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed 
of  the  stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe  is  of  the 
mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people.  His  sword 
is  a  green  meteor,  half-extinguished.  His  face  is  without 
form,  and  dark.  He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  And 
thrice,  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were 
his  words  to  Oscar.  He  slowly  vanished,  like  a  mist  that 
melts  on  the  sunny  hill." 

To  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  find  no  parallel 
among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  They  bring  to  mind 
that  noble  description  in  the  book  of  Job :  "  In  thoughts 
from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on 
men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all 
my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face ; 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof :  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes : 
—There  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man* 
be  more  just  than  God  ?"♦ 
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The  Dvngeon, — Lyrical  Ballads. 

And  this  place  our  forefathers  made  for  man  t 
This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom, 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us— 
Most  innocent,  perhaps  : — And  what  if  guilty  t 
Is  this  the  only  cure  ?     Merciful  God  ! 
Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up 
By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty. 
His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart* 

•  Job  iv.  13—17. 
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And  stagnate  and  corrupt ;  till,  changed  to  poison, 

They  break  out  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plague-spot: 

Then  we  call  in  our  pampered  mountebanks-— 

And  this  is  their  best  cure  ! — uncomforted 

And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears. 

And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour 

Seen,through  the  steams  and  vapour  of  his  dungeoo, 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight  ! — So  he  lies 

Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 

By  fellowship  with  desperate  deformity  I  ^ 

With  other  ministrations  thou,  O  Nature  ! 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  child. 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets, 
Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters, 
Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  jarring  and  discordant  tiling. 
Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy ; 
But,  bursting  into  tears  wins  back  his  way ; 
Hb  angry  spirit  healed  and  humaniz*)d 
By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty. 
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To  the  Rosemary. — H.  K.  Whjtb. 

SvTEET  scented  flower !  whoVt  wont  to  bloom 

On  January's  front  severe, 

And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  drear 

To  waft  tJiy  waste  perfume  ! 

Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now 

And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow ; 

And,  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 

I'll  weave  a  melancholy  song, 

And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  and  long 

The  melody  of  death. 

Come  funeral  dower  !  who  lov'st  to  dwa  i 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb. 
And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 
A  sweet,  decaying  am«U-«- 
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Come,  press  my  Ups  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowlj  alder  tree  : 
And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  slee">. 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  iutrudet 
To  break  the  marble  solitude? 
So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 

And  hark !  the  wind-god,  as  he  flies. 

Moans  hollow  in  the  forest  trees. 

And,  sailing  on  the  gustj  breeze. 

Mysterious  musick  dies. 

Sweet  flower,  that  requiem  wild  is  mine  ; 

It  warns  me  to  the  lonelj  shrine. 

The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead ; 

Mj  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 

Where,  as  I  lie  by  all  forgot, 

A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o*er  my  ashes  shed. 


LESSON  XCIL 

Math  in  Scotland. — Persecution  oftlu  ScoUisk  CofHiumt 

ers. — G&AnAiiB. 

not  only  in  the  sacred  fane, 
t  homage  should  be  paid  to  the  Most  Hi^ : 
re  is  a  temple,  one  not  made  with  hands— 
vauhed  firmament :  far  in  the  woods, 
3St  beyond  the  sound  of  city-chime, 
itervals  heard  through  the  breezeless  air ; 
jn  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  more, 
i  where  the  linnet  hghts  upon  the  spray  ; 
in  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk, 
s  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom  ;— 
re,  rapt  in  gratitude,  in  joy,  and  love, 
man  of  God  will  pass  the  Sabbath  noon ; 
ice,  his  praise  ;  his  disembodied  thoughts, 
)ed  from  the  load  of  words,  will  high  ascend 
md  the  empyrean. — 

Dr  yet  less  pleasing  at  the  heavenly  throne, 
Sabbatli  service  of  the  shepherd-boy, 
>me  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 
lumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  rill, 
deat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  erji 
18  ♦ 
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Stretched  on  the  sirard,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  hitn  to  Egypt  sold, 
And  wonders  wliy  he  weeps ;  the  volume  closed. 
With  thymcHsprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays,  his  weekly  lesson  conned 
With  meikle*  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
Where  humble  lore  is  learnt,  where  humble  worth 
Pines  unrewarded  by  a  thankless  state. 

Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen, 
The  shepherd-hoy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 
Till  on  the  heights  he  marks  the  straggling  bands 
Returning  homeward  from  the  house  of  prayer. 
In  peace  they  home  resort.     O  blissful  days  ! 
When  all  men  worship  God  as  conscience  wills. 
Far  other  times  our  fathers'  grandsiresjinew,    ^ 
A  virtuous  race,  to  godliness  devote. 

•  «•••• 

They  stood  prepared  to  die,  a  people  doomed   . 
To  death  ;— -old  men,  and  youths,  and  simple  maids, 
With  them  each  day  was  holy ;  but  that  morn 
On  which  the  angel  said.  See  where  the  Lord 
Was  Uddy  joyous  arose  ;  to  die  that  day 
Was  bliss.     Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways, 
O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes,  thfry  sought 
The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks. 
Dispart  to  different  seas.     Fast  by  such  brooks 
A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,  a  plat 
With  green  sward  gay,  and  flowers  that  stranger  seem. 

Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 
Fatigues  the  eye :  in  solitudes  like  these 
Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 
A  tyrant's  and  a  bigot's -bloody  laws  : 
There,  leaning  on  his  spear  (one  of  the  array, 
Whose  gleam,  in  former  days,  had  scathed  the  rose 
On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 
The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host) 
The  lydhf  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thundered,  or  by  Renwick  poured 
In  gentle  stream  ;  then  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad  : 

*  P^n.  meekle, — much,         f  Hoaiy. 
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And  on  the  distant  cairns  tlie  watclier's  ear* 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note. 

•But  jears  more  gloomy  followed  ;  and  no  more 
The  assembled  people  dared,  in  face  of  day, 
To  worship  God,  or  even  at  thts  dead 
Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce« 
And  thunder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  olood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet,  in  some  deep  dtll 
By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  Toice, 
llieir  faithful  pastor's  voice :  he,  by  the  gleam 
Of  sheeted  lightning,  oped  the  sacred  book, 
And  words  of  comfort  spake  :  over  their  souls 
His  accents  soothing  came, — as  to  her  young 
The  heathfowl's  plunies,  when,  at  the  close  of  eve. 
She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Pondly  her  wings  ;  close  nestling  'neath  her  breast, 
They,  cherished,  cower  amid  the  purple  blooms. 


LESSON  XCllL 

The  Baptism. — ^Wilson. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  impressive  time,  when  at  the  close  of 
^vine  service,  in  some  small  country  church,  there  takes 
place  the  gentle  stir  and  preparation  for  a  baptism.  A  sud- 
Jen  air  of  cheerfulness  spreads  over  the  whole  congrega- 
don ;  the  more  solemn  expression  of  all  conntenances  fades 
iway ;  and  it  is  at  once  felt,  that  a  rite  is  about  to  be  per- 
Tormed,  which,  although  of  a  sacred  and  awful  kind,  is  yet 
connected  with  a  thousand  delightful  associations  of  purity, 
beauty,  and  innocence.  Then  there  is  an  eager  bending  of 
imiling  faces  over  the  humble  galleries — an  unconscious 
rising  up  in  affectionate  curiosity — and  a  slight  murmurinir 
sound  in  which  is  no  violation  of  the  Sabbath  sanctity  of 
Ood's  house,  when  in  the  middle  passage  of  the  church  the 
party  of  women  is  seen,  matrons  and  maids,  who  bear  in 
their  bosoms,  or  in  their  arms,  the  helpless  beings  about  to 
be  made  menibers  of  tlie  Christian  communion. 

*  Sentinels  were  placed  on  the  surrounding  hills  to  give  warning  of 
Ilis  approach  of  the  military. 
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There  sit,  all  dressed  becomingly  in  white,  the  fond  and 
hap|)7  biiptiflnial  group.  Tlie  bal>es  have  been  incmsted, 
for  n  precious  hour,  to  the  bosoms  of  young  maidens,  who 
tenderly  fold  them  to  tlieir  yearning  hearts,  and  with  en- 
dearments taught  by  nature,  are  stilling,  not  always  success 
fully,  their  plaintive  cries.  Then  the  proud  and  delighted 
girls  rise  up,  one  after  the  other,  in  sight  of  the  whole  eoih 
gregation,  and  hold  up  the  infants,  arrayed  in  neat  caps  and 
long  flowing  linen,  into  their  fathers'  hands.  For  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  if  he  has  a  heart  at  all,  will  have  his  infant 
well  dressed  on  such  a  day,  even  although  it  sliould  seant 
his  meal  for  weeks  to  come,  and  force  him  to  spare  fuel  to 
his  winter  fire. 

And  now  the  fathers  are  all  standing  below  the  pulpit, 
with  grave  and  thoughtftil  faces.  Each  has  tenderly  taken 
his  infeint  into  his  toil-hardened  hands,  and  supports  it  in 
gentle  and  steadfast  affection.  They  are  all  the  children  of 
poverty,  and,  if  they  live,  are  destined  to  a  life  of  toil.  Bat 
now  poverty  puts  on  its  most  pleasant  aspect,  for  it  is  b^ 
held  standing  before  the  altar  of  religion  with  cotitentai^ 
and  faith. 

This  is  a  time,  when  the  better  and  deeper  nature  of 
every  man  must  rise  up  within  him  ;  and  when  he  must 
feel,  more  especially,  that  he  is  a  spiritual  and  an  immortal 
being  making  covenant  with  God.  He  is  about  to  take  upon 
himself  a  holy  charge ;  to  promise  to  look  after  his  child's 
immortal  soul ;  and  to  keep  its  little  feet  from  the  paths  of 
evil,  and  in  those  of  innocence  and  peace.  Such  a  triought 
elevates  the  lowest  mind  above  itself — diffuses  additional 
tenderness  over  the  domestick  relations,  and  makes  thenii 
who  hold  up  their  infants  to  the  baptismal  font,  better  fih 
thers,  husbands,  and  sons,  by  the  deeper  insight  which  the/ 
then  possess  into  their  nature  and  their  life. 

The  minister  consecrates  the  water — and  as  it  falls  on 
his  infant's  face,  the  father  feels  the  great  oath  in  his  souL 
As  the  poor  helpless  creature  is  wailing  in  his  arms,  be 
thinks  how  needful  indeed  to  human  infancy  is  the  love  of 
Providence !  And  when,  after  delivering  each  his  chiU 
into  the  arms  of  the  smiling  maiden  from  whom  he  had 
received  it,  he  again  takes  his  place  for  admonition  asd 
advice  before  tl^e  pulpit,  his  mind  is  well  disposed  to  think 
on  the  perfect  beauty  of  that  religion  of  whom  the  DiTiM 
I*bunder  said,  <<  Suffer  httle  children  to  be  brought  imtt 
me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 
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The  ritd  of  baptism  Imd  not  thus  been  performed  for 
•ereral  months  in  the  kirk*  of  Lanark.  It  was  now  ihe  liot- 
test  time  of  persecution ;  and  the  inlinbitanis  of  that  parish 
(baud  other  places  in  which  to  worship  God  and  celebiate 
the  ordinances  of  religion.  It  was  the  Sahbath-daj, — and 
8  snMill  cong^gation,  of  abont  a  hundred  souls,  hail  met 
for  divine  service  in  a  place  of  worship  more  magnificent 
than  any  temple  that  human  hands  had  ever  built  to  Deity. 
Here,  too,  were  three  children  about  to  be  baptized.  The 
oongregration  had  not  assembled  to  the  toll  of  the  bell, — but 
each  heart  knew  the  hour  and  observed  it ;  for  there  are  a 
hundred  sun-dials  among  tlie  hills,  woods,  moors,  and  fields, 
and  the  shepherd  and  tl>e  peasant  see  the  hours  passing  by 
tfaem  in  sunshine  and  shadow. 

The  church  in  which  they  were  assembled,  was  hewn, 
by  God's  hand,  out  of  the  eternal  rocks.  A  river  rolled  its 
way  through  a  mighty  chasm  of  cliifi>,  several  hundred  feet 
high,  of  which  the  one  side  presented  enormous  masses,  and 
the  other  corresponding  recesses,  as  if  the  great  stone  gir- 
dle had^  been  rent  by  a  convulsion.  The  channel  was  over- 
qHwacf  with  prodigious  fragments  of  rocks  or  large  loose 
Hones,  some  of  them  smiNith  and  bare,  others  containing 
•oil  and  verdure  in  their  rents  and  fissures,  and  here  and 
diere  crowned  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  eye  could  at 
once  command  a  long  stretch mg  vista,  seemingly  closed  and 
dmt  up  at  both  extremities  by  the  coalescing  cliffs. 

This  majestick  reach  of  river  contained  pools,  streams, 

nishing  shelves,  and  waterfalls  innumerable ;  and  when  the 

water  was  low,  which  it  now  was  in  the  common  drought, 

it  was  easy  to  walk  up  this  scene  with  the  calm  bine  sky 

orerhead,  an  utter  and  sublime  solitude.     On  looking  up, 

the  soal  was  bowed  down  by  the  feeling  of  that  prodigious 

bright  of  unscaleable  and  often  overhanging  clifil    Between 

the  channel  and  the  summit  of  the  far-extended  precipices. 

Were  perpetually  flying  rooks  and  wood-pigeons,  and  now 

«lld  then  a  hawk,  filling  the  profound  abyss  with  their  wild 

Qawing,  deep  murmur,  or  shrilly  shriek. 

Sometimes  a  heron  would  stand  erect  and  still  on  some 
little  stone  island,  or  rise  up  like  a  white  cloud  along  the 
hlacfc  walls  of  the  chasm,  and  disappear.  Winged  creatures 
done  could  inhabit  this  region.  The  fox  and  wild  cat  chose 
Itore  accessible  haunts.  Yet  here  came  the  persecuted 
Dliristians,  and  worshipped  God,  whose  hand  hung  over 
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their  heads  those  magnificent  pillars  and  arches^  acoopti 
out  those  galleries  from  the  solid  rock,  and  laid  at  their  hfi 
the  calm  water  in  its  transparent  beauty,  in  which  tSSj 
could  see  themselves  sitting  in  reflected  groups,  with  theif 
Bibles  in  their  hands. 

Here,  upon  a  senti-circular  ledge  of  rocks,  over  a  narrow 
chasm  of  which  the  tiny  stream  played  in  a  murmuring 
waterffill,  and  divided  the  congregation  into  two  equal  parts, 
sat  about  a  hundred  persons,  nil  devoutly  listening  to  their 
minister,  who  stood  before  them  on  what  might  well  be 
called  a  small  natural  pulpit  of  living  stone.  Up  to  it  there 
led  a  short  flight  of  steps,  and  over  it  waved  the  canopy  of 
a  tall  graceful  birch  tree.  This  palpit  stood  on  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  directly  facing  that  congregation,  and  sep- 
arated from  them  by  the  clear,  deep,  sparkling  pool  into 
which  the  scarce-heard  water  poured  over  the  blackened 
rock. 

The  water,  as  it  lefV  the  pool,  separated  into  two  streamii 
jind  flowed  on  each  side  of  that  altar,  thus  placing  it  in  ai 
island,  whose  large  mossy  stones  were  lichly  embowered 
under  the  golden  blossoms  and  green  tresses  of  the  broook 
Divine  service  was  closed,  and  a  row  of  maidens,  all  clothed 
in  purest  wl*>e,  came  gliding  off  from  the  congregation, 
and  crossing  the  stream  on  some  stepping  stones,  arranged 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  ihe-iHilpit,  with  the  infants  alMt 
to  be  baptized.  The  fathers  of  the  infants,  just  aa  if  they 
had  been  in  their  own  kirk,  had  been  sitting  there  during 
worship,  and  now  stood  up  before  the  minister. 

The  baptismal  water,  taken  from  that  pellucid  pool,  was 
lying  consecrated  in  a  small  hollow  of  one  of  the  upright 
stones  that  formed  one  side  or  pillar  of  the  pulpit,  and  tlia 
holy  rite  proceeded.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  in  that  - 
semi-circle  kept  gazing  down  into  the  pool,  in  wliich  the 
whole  scene  was  reflected,  and  now  and  then,  in  spite  of 
the  grave  looks,  or  admonishing  whispers  of  their  eldeni 
letting  a  pebble  fall  into  the  water,  that  they  might  judge 
of  its  depth  from  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  the 
clear  aii*-bells  lay  sparkling  on  the  agitated  surface. 

The  rite  was  over,  and  the  religious  service  of  the  dej' 
closed  by  a  Psalm.  The  mighty  rocks  hemmed  in  the  holy 
sound,  and  sent  it,  in  a  more  compacted  volume,  cleVi. 
sweet,  and  strong,  up  to  heaven.  When  the  Psalm  oeasedL 
an  echo,  like  a  spirit^s  voice,  was  heard  dying  away  hifl  J 
up  among  the  magnificent  architecture  of  the  clifis,  and  '^ 
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more  niigrht  be  noticed  in  the  silence  the  reviving  voice 
of  the  waterAil]. 

Just  then  a  lar^  stone  fell  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  into 
the  pool,  a  loud  voice  was  heard,  and  a  plaid*  hung  over  on 
the  point  of  a  shepherd's  staff.  Their  watchful  sentinel 
had  deafcried  danger,  and  this  was  his  warning.  Forth witJi 
^  the  congregation  rose.  There  were  paths  dangerous  to  un 
practised  feet,  along  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  leading  up  to 
Nf  eral  caves  and  places  of  concealment.  The  more  active 
and  young  assisted  the  elder — ^more  especially  the  old  pa» 
to- ,  and  the  women  with  the  infants ;  and  many  minutes 
had  not  elapsed,  till  not  a  living  creature  was  visible  in  the 
channel  of  the  stream,  but  all  of  them  hidden,  or  nearly  so, 
in  the  clefts  and  caverns. 

Tiie  shepherd  who  had  given  the  alarm  had  lain  down 
■gain  in  his  plaid  instantly  on  the  green  swardt  upon  the 
lummit  of  these  precipices.     A  party  of  soldiers  were  im- 
mediately upon  him,  and  demanded  what  signals  he  had 
been  making,  and  to  whom ;  when  one  of  them,  looking 
1^     irrer  tlie  edge  of  the  chff,  exclaimed,  **  See,  sec  !    Hum- 
k     phrey,  we  have  caught  the  whole  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in 
i     a  net.  at  last.     There  they  are,  praising  God  among  the 
r     rtones  of  the  river  Mouss.     These  are  thfe  Cartland  Craigs. 
^     By  my  soul's  salvation,  a  noble  cathedral!"     "Fhng  the 
r     IjFing  sentinel  over  the  cliffs.     Here  is  a  canting  covenanter 
Ibr  yoo,  deceiving  honest  soldiers  on  the  very  Sabbath-day. 
Over  with  him,  over  with  him— out  of  the  gallery  into  the 

•  But  the  shepherd  had  vanished  like  a  shadow ;  and  mix- 
lag  with  the  tall  green  broom  and  bnshes,  was  making  his 
inseen  tray  towards  a  wood.  '*  Satan  has  saved  his  servant ; 
Vat  come,  my  lads — follow  me — I  know  the  way  down  into 
the  bed  of  the  stream — ^^and  the  steps  up  to  Wallace's  Cave. 
They  are  called  the  *  Kittle  Nine  Stane?.'  The  hunt's 
«p.  We*ll  be  all  in  at  the  death.  Ilalioo— my  boys— 
kiklloo  !^ 
The  Soldiers  dasbed  -down  a  less  precipitotis  part  t)f  the 
I"  irooded  Imnks,  a  little  below  the  "  craigs,"  and  hurrirod  up 
4^  the  chanviel.  But  when  they  reached  the  altar  where  the 
m  M  gray-haireJ  minister  had  been  seen  standing,  and  the 
w  loeks  tlwtt  had  been  covered  with  people,  all  was  silent  and 
■5   ^Utary — ^not  A:^«reature  to  be  seen.     **  Here  is  a  Bible  dropi 

f  ^  ^Ptonotmcodpkd,  f  Sward,  a  perfeel  rhyme  Xo  icard* 
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by  some  of  them,"  cried  a  soldier,  and,  trith  his  foot*  spun 
it  nwuy  into  the  pool.  **  A  bonnet — a  bonnet,"— cried  anotb* 
er — **  now  for  the  pretty  sanctified  face  that  rolled  ita  de- 
mure eyes  below  it." 

ISitt,  nfter  a  few  jests  and  oaths,  the  soldiers  stood  still, 
eyAwg  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  the  black  and  silent 
walls  of  the  ro<^.k  that  hemmed  them  in,  and  hearing  only 
the  ftmall  voice  of  the  stream  that  sent  a  profounder  stiiJoess 
through  the  heart  of  that  majestick  solitude.  '^  Curse  these 
cowardly  covenanters — what,  if  they  tumble  down  upon  dor 
heads  pieces  of  rock  from  their  hiding-places?  Advance  t 
Or  retreat  ?" 

There  was  no  teply.  For  a  slight  fear  was  upon  ereiy 
man  ;  musket  or  bayonet  could  be  of  little  use  to  men  obliged 
to  clamber  up  rocks,  along  slender  paths,  leading,  they 
knew  not  where ;  and  they  were  aware  that  armed  meoi 
now-a-days,  worshipped  God, — men  of  iron  hearts,  who 
feared  not  the  glitter  of  the  soldier's  arms — neither  baml 
nor  bayonet — men  of  long  stride,  firm  step,  and  broad  breaiti 
who,  on  the  open  field,  would  have  overthrown  the  mai^ 
shalled  line,  and  gone  first  and  foremost,  if  a  city  had  to  bs 
taken  by  storm. 

As  the  soldiers  were  standing  together  irresolute,  a  niHM 
came  upon  their  «ars  like  distant  thunder,  but  e^eB  moif 
appalling  ;  and  a  slight  current  of  air,  as  if  propeUed  by  i^ 
passed  whispering  along  the  sweet-briers,  and  the  hrooOk 
nnd  the  tresses  of  the  birch  trees.  It  came  deepeniag,  ant. 
rolling,  and  roaring  on,  and  the  very  Cartland  Craigsshiiak 
to  their  foundation  as  if  in  an  earthquake.  *'The  Lord' 
have  mercy  upon  us — what  is  this  ?"  And  down  fell  maay 
of  the  miserable  wretches  on  their  knees,  and  some  <»i  tJidr 
faces,  upon  the  sharp-pointed  rocks.  Now,  it  was  like  tlia 
sound  of  many  myriads  of  chariots  rolling  on  their  ivM 
^axles  down  the  stony  channel  of  the  torrent. 

The  old  gray-haired  minister  issued  from  the  noath  of 
AYullacc's  Cave,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  <^  The  Lovi 
-God  terrible  reigneth."  A  water-spout  had  burst  upamimff 
the  moorlands,  and  the  river,  in  its  power,  was  «t  hui 
There  it  came — tumbling  along  into  that  long  reach  of  clift  jf] 
■and  in  a  moment  filled  it  with  one  mass  of  "waves.  HufBb 
agitated  clouds  of  foam  rode  on  the  surface  of  a  Mood-feJ 
torrent.  An  army  must  have  been  swept  oflT  by  that  flooi 
The  soldiers  perished  in  a  moment — but  high  up  ind» 
»cliffs,  Above  the  sweep  of  deaXTUcUou^  were  the  coTeBanters 
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m»  women,  nnd  children,  uttering^  prayers  to  Godi  an 
kflsrd  by  themflelv^s,  in  that  raging  thunder. 


LESSON  XCIV. 

Romaatick  Story, — Quarterly  Review. 

.  There  is  a  cavern  in  the  island  of  Hoonga,  one  of  the 
Tonga  islands,  in  the  South  Pacifick  Ocean,  which  can  onlj 
be  entered  by  diving  into  the  sea,  and  has  no  other  liglit 
than  what  is  reflected  from  the  bottom  of  the  water.  A 
young  chief  discovered  it  accidentally  while  diving  ai\er  a 
turtle,  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  discovery  will  prob- 
ably be  sung  in  more  than  one  European  language,  so  beau- 
tifiilly  is  it  adapted  for  a  tale  in  verse. 

There  was  a  tyrannical  governour  at  Vivaoo,  against 
whom  one  of  the  chiefs  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection  ;  it 
wms  betrayed,  and  the  chief,  with  all  his  family  and  kin,  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.  He  had  a  heautiful  daughter,  be- 
trotlied  to  a  chief  of  high  rank,  and  siie  also  was  included 
in  the  sentence.  The  youth  who  had  found  the  cavern, 
ind  had  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  loved  this  damsel ;  he 
uAd  her  the  danger  in  time,  and  persuaded  her  to  trust 
herself  to  him.  They  got  into  a  canoe  ;  the  place  of  her 
ntreat  was  described  to  her  on  the  way  to  it, — these  wo* 
iMn  swim  like  mermaids, — she  dived  after  him,  and  ro-te  in 
Ae  cavern ;  in  the  widest  part  it  is  about  filly  feet,  and  its 
ttedimn  height  is  guessed  at  the  same,  the  roof  hung  with 
ttalactites. 

Mere  he  brought  her  the  choicest  food,  the  finest  cloth* 

af  mats  for  her  bed,  and  sandal-wood  oil  to  perfume  her- 
*;  here  he  visited  her  as  often  as  was  consistent  with 
inudence  ;  and  here,  as  may  be  imagined,  this  Tonga  Leai»> 
der  wooed  and  won  the  maid,  whom,  to  make  the  interest 
Complete,  lie  had  long  loved  in  secret,  when  he  had  no  hope. 
^-Meantime  he  prepared,  with  all  his  dependants,  male  and 
bnuiie,  to  emigrate  in  secret  to  t>ie  Fiji*  islands. 

Tne  intention  was  so  well  concealed,  that  they  embarked 
|n  witety,  and  his  people  asked  him,  at  tlie  point  of  their  dei^ 
pnrture,  if  he  wcmid  not  take  with  him  a  Tonga  wife ;  and 
meordingly,  to  their  great  astonishment,  having  steered  close 
hi  a  rocky  he  desired  them  to  wait  while  he  went  into  tbe 

*  Froaounced  FWee. 
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to  fetch  her,  jumped  overboard,  and  just  as  the/  wen 
iMginning  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  bis  long  disappeanuMS^ 
he  rose  with  his  mistress  from  the  water.  This  story  is  not 
d€ficient  in  that  which  all  such  stories  should  hare  to  bt 
perfectly  delightfii], — a  fortunate  conclusion.  The  party 
remained  at  the  Fijis  till  th^  oppressor  died,  and  tlien  re 
turned  to  Vayaoo,  where  they  enjoyed  a  long  and  happy  life 
This  is  related  as  an  authentick  tradition. 


^  LESSON  XCV. 

Anecdotes  of  Mozart. — Scrap  jBook. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Mozart's  Italian  operas  it  Dm 
Juan,  of  which  the  overture  was  composed  under  tery  f#> 
tnarkable  circumstances.  Mozart  was  much  addicted  to 
trifling  amusement,  and  was  accustotaed  to  indulge  himMV 
in  that  too  common  attendant  iipon  stkp^riour  talent,  procni- 
tination.  The  general  rehearsal  of  tlui  opj^  had  t^kfli 
place,  and  the  evening  before  the  first  j^ortoaned  hlid  ar* 
rived,  but  not  a  note  of  the  overture  wais  written. 

At  about  eleven  at  night,  Mozftrt  came  home,  Atkd  desired 
his  wife  to  make  him  some  punch,  and  to  stay  with  him  to 
keep  him  awake.  Accordingly,  whien  he  began  to  write,  riw 
began  to  tell  him  fairy  talen  and  odd  stories,  which  made 
him  laugh,  and  by  the  very  exertion  preserved  him  fron 
sleep.  The  punch,  however,  made  him  so  drowsy,  that  he 
could  only  write  while  his  wife  was  talking,  and  dMpped 
asleep  as  soon  as  she  ceased. 

He  was  at  last  so  fatigiied  by  these  unnatural  efibrti,  thtt 
he  persuaded  his  wife  to  suffer  hiltn  to  sleep  ibr  lati  faoim 
He  slept,  however,  foi*  two  hours,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  U* 
morning,  t  he  awakened  him.  He  had  appointed  his  musiek 
copiers  to  come  at  seven,  ahd  when  they  arrived,  die  Ofe^ 
lure  was  finished.  It  was  played  without  a  reheaMi,  wai 
was  justly  applauded  as  a  brilliant  and  grand  compotflioei 
We  ought  at  the  sametiiho  to  say,  that  some  very  aagjIicMk 
oriticks  have  discovered  the  passages,  in  the  compontioft 
where  Mozart  dropt  asleep,  and  those  where  he  wm  mi^ 
denly  awakened. 

The  bodily  frame  of  Mozart  was  tender  and  ezqaisHillf 
^  ensible  ;  ill  health  soon  overtook  him,  and  biWight  wWi  fc 
«  ineiancholy,  approaching  to  dftapoadeacv     A  veiy  shoft 
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ftme  iMfore  his  death,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
AirtT^Zy  he  composed  that  celebrated  requiem,  which,  by 
•n  eittraordinary  presentiment  of  his  approaching  dissoli** 
tkm,  ho  considered  as  written  for  liis  own  funeral. 

One  day,  when  ho  was  plunged  in  a  profound  reverie,  he 
heard  a  carriage  stop  at  his  door.  A  stranger  was  announced, 
who  requested  to  speak  with  him.  A  person  was  intro- 
duced, handsomely  dressed,  of  dignified  and  impressive 
manners.  '*  I  have  been  commissioned,  Sir,  by  a  man  of 
considerable  importance,  to  call  upon  you." — "  Who  is  he  T** 
interrupted  Mozart.  **  He  does  not  wish  to  be  known." — 
•*  Well,  what  does  he  want  ?" — "  He  has  just  lost  a  person 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  memory  will  be  eter- 
nally dear  to  him.  Ho  is  desirous  of  annually  commemo- 
rating this  mournful  event  by  a  solemn  service,  for  which 
ha  requests  you  to  compose  a  requiem." 

Mozart  was  forcibly  struck  by  this  discourse,  by  the  grave 
manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  by  the  air  of  mystery 
in  which  the  whole  was  involved.  He  engaged  to  write  the 
requiem.  The  stranger  continued,  **  Employ  all  your  genius 
m  this  work ;  it  is  destined  for  a  connoisseur." — **  So  much 
the  better." — "  What  time  do  you  require  ?" — **  A  month." — 
**  Very  well ;  in  a  month's  time  I  shall  Return — what  price 
do  you  set  on  your  work  ?" — "  A  hundred  ducats." — ^The 
itranger  counted  them  on  the  table,  and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time :  he  then 
mddenly  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  in  spite  of 
hii  wife's  entreaties,  began  to  write.  This  rage  for  compo- 
'iition  continued  several  days  ;  he  wrote  day  and  night,  with 
■n  ardour  which  seemed  continually  to  increase;  but  his 
constitution,  already  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  was  unable 
to  support  this  entliusiasm ;  one  morning  he  fell  senseless, 
and  was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  when  his  wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
gloomy  presages  which  occupied  it,  he  said  to  her  abruptly, 
^  It  is  certain  that  I  am  writing  this  requiem  for  myself;  it 
will  serve  for  my  funeral  service."  Nothing  could  remove 
this  impression  from  his  mind. 

As  he  went  on,  he  felt  his  strength  diminish  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  score  advancing  slowly.  The  month  which  he 
had  fixed  being  expired,  the  stranger  again  made  his  ap- 

C ranee.     "  I  have  found  it  impossible,"  said  Mo:&art,  ^*  to 
p  my  word."     "  Do  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness,** 
replied  the  stranger;  *^  what  further  time  do  you  teci^^V^ 
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— *"  Another  month :  the  work  has  iiiterfflted  me  more  thui  I 
ezpeetedy  and  I  have  extended  it  much  beyond  what  I  at  firrt 
dBsif^ned." — *'  In  that  case,  it  is  bi!t  just  to  increase  the  pre- 
mium ;  here  are  fif^y  ducats  more." — ''  Sir,"  said  Mozart* 
with  increasing  astonishment,  **  who  then  are  you  ?'% — "That 
is  notliing  to  the  purpose ;  in  a  month's  time  I  ahall  retom." 

Mozart  immediately  called  one  of  his  servants,  and  or* 
dered  him  to  follow  this  extraordinary  personage,  and  find 
out  who  he  was  ;  but  the  man  foiled  from  want  of  skill,  and 
returned  without  being  able  to  trace  him. 

Poor  Mozart  was  then  persuaded  that  he  was  no  ordinaiy 
being ;  that  he  had  a  connexion  with  the  other  world,  and 
was  sent  to  announce  to  him  his  approaching  end. — He  ap« 

Slied  himself  with  the  more  ardour  to  hla  requiem,  which 
e  regarded  as  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  genius. 
While  thus  employed,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  alarming 
ftdnting  fits,  but  the  work  was  at  length  completed  bbfore 
the  expiration  of  the  month.  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
stranger  returned,  but  Mozart  was  no  more. 

His  career  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was  short.  He  died  be- 
&>re  he  had  complcjed  his  thirty-sixth  year ;  but  in  this  short 
space  of  time  litfr-rhlid  acquired  a  name  which  will  mtnt 
perish,  so  long  as  Ittsling  hearts  are  to  he  found. 


f""  LESSON  XCVI. 

Death  and  burial  of  a  child  ai  sea, — Scrap  Book. 

My  boy  refused  his  food,  forgot  to  play. 
And  sickened  on  the  waters,  day  by  day ; 
He  smiled  more  seldom  on  his  mother's  smile* 
He  prattled  less,  in  accents  void  of  guile. 
Of  that  wild  land,  beyond  the  golden  wave, 
Where  I,  not  he,  was  doomed  to  be  a  slave ; 
Gold  o'er  his4imhs  the  listless  languor  grew  ; 
Paleness  came  o'er  his  eye  of  placid  blue ; 
Pale  mourned  the  lily  where  the  rose  had  diedi 
And  timid,  trembling,  came  he  to  my  side. 
He  was  my  all  on  earth.     Oh  I  who  can  speak 
The  anxious  mother's  too  prophetick  wo. 
Who  sees  death  feeding  on  her  dear  child's  chaekf 
And  ftrives  in  vain  to  think  it  is  not  so  1 


\ 
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Ah !  manj  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  I  passed, 
0*er  his  couch,  listening  in  the  pausing  blast, 
While  on  Jiis  brow,  more  sad  from  hour  to  hour. 
Drooped  wan  dejection,  like  a  fading  flower ! 

At  length  my  boy  seemed  better,  and  I  slept*- 
Oh,  soundly  !— 4)ut,  methought,  my  mother  wept 
O'er  her  poor  Emma ;  and,  in  accents  low. 
Said,  '*  Ah !  why  do  I  weep-— and  weep  in  yain 
For  one  so  loved,  so  lost  ?   Emma,  thy  pain 
Draws  to  a  close !  Even  now  is  rent  in  twain 
The  loveliest  link  that  binds  thy  breast  to  wo— 
Soon,  broken  heart,  we  soon  shall  meet  again  !'* 
Then  o'er  my  face  her  freezing  hand  slie  crossed, 
And  bending  kissed  me  with  her  lip  of  frost. 
I  waked  ;  and  at  my  side— oh  !  still  and  cold  ! — 
Oh  !  what  a  tale  that  dreadful  chilness  told ! 
Shrieking,  I  started  up,  in  terrour  wild ; 
Alas  !  and  had  I  lived  to  dread  my  child  1 
Eager  I  snatched  him  from  bis  swinging  bed ; 
His  limbs  were  stiff — he  moved  not — he  was  dead ! 

Oh  !  let  me  weep  ! — what  mother  wuuld  not  weep. 
To  see  her  child  committed  to  the  deep  7 

No  mournful  flowers,  by  weeping  fondness  laid. 
Nor  pink,  nor  rose,  drooped,  on  his  breast  displayed. 
Nor  half-blown  daisy,  in  his  little  hand : — 
Wide  was  the  field  around,  but  'twas  not  land. 
Enamoured  death,  with  sweetly  pensive  grace. 
Was  awful  beauty  to  his  silent  face. 
No  more  his  sad  eye  looked  me  into  tears ! 
Clotfcd  was  that  eye  beneath  his  pule,  cold  brow ; 
And  on  his  calm  lips,  which  had  lost  their  glow. 
But  which,  though  pale,  seemed  half  unclosed  te  speak. 
Loitered  a  smile,  like  moonlight  on  the  snow. 

I  gazed  upon  him  still — not  wild  with  fears — 
Gone  were  my  fears,  and  present  was  despair ! 
But,  BUS  I  gazed,  a  little  lock  uf  hair. 
Stirred  by  the  breeze^,  played,  trembling  on  his  cheek; 
Oh,  God  !  my  heart ! — I  thought  life  still  was  there. 
But,  to  commit  him  to  the  watery  grave, 
0*er  which  the  winds,  unwearied  mourners, 
One,  who  strove  darkly  sorrow's  sob  to  stay. 
Upraised  the  body ;  thrice  I  bade  him  stay  { 

I  or  still  ray  wordless  wo  had  much  to  sayt 
nd  stiU  1  bent  and  gazed,  and  gazing  weiiiU 
19^ 
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At  last  my  siBtei b,  with  humane  constrainty 
Held  me,  and  I  was  calm  as  dying  saint ; 
IVhile  that  stern  weeper  lowered  into  the  sea     ^ 
Mj  ifl-starred  hoy  !  deep — ^buried  deep,  he  slept. 
And  then  1  looked  to  heaven  in  agony, 
And  prayed  to  end  my  pilgrimage  of  pain, 
That  I  mighrraeet  my  beauteous  boy  again  !  J 

Oh  !  had  he  lived  to  reach  this  wretched  land, 
A  lid  then  expired,  I  would  have  blessed  the  strand. 
But  where  my  poor  boy  lies  I  may  not  lie ; 
I  cannot  come,  with  broken  heart,  to  sigh 
O'er  his  loved  dust,  and  strew  with  flowers  liis  tnrf ; 
His  pillow  hath  no  cover  but  the  surf; 
I  may  not  \yo\ir  the  soul-drop  from  mine  eye 
Near  his  cold  bed  :  he  slumbers  in  the  wave  ! 
Oh !  I  will  love  the  sea,  because  it  is  his  grave  ! 


LESSON  XCVII. 

Character  of  Mr.  James  Watt.*  ^        ^ 

' 
Death  is  still  busy  in  our  high  places : — and  it  is  wiA 

great  pain  that  we.  i^nd  ourselves  called  upon,  so  soon  i^ 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Pla/fair,  to  record  the  decease  of  anotlijer  of 
•ur  illustrious  countrymen, — and  one  to  whom  mankind 
Itas  been  still  more  largely  indebted.  Mr.  James  MTatt,  the 
great  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  died  on  the  25th  of 
April,  at  liis  seat  <  f  Heathfield,  near  Birmingfivny  in  tin 
84th  year  of  his  ag  ?. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemoration  of  oun; 
for  he  that  bore  it  survived  to  see  it  crowned  with  undift' 
puted  and  unenvied  honours ;  and  many  generations  will 
probably  pass  away  before  it  shall  "  have  gathered  all  iti 
fame."  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt  was  the  ^reat  im- 
prover  of  the  steam-engine ;  but,  jn  truth,  as  to  all  that  ii 
admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  In  its  utility,  he  shonkl 
rather  be  described  as  its  inventor.  It  was  by  his  inven- 
tions that  its  action  was  regulated  so  as  to  make  it  eapaUf 
of  being  applied  to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  inanaft»> 

The  above  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  inventor  of 
Mie  steam-engine  is  abridged  by  Mc.  Diarmid  from  an  article  whkk 
yiteared  1- the  "  Scotsman"  newspaper,— and  which  wu  ascribed  U 
rnnciB  jearey^  Esq. — 
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tares,  and  its  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solid- 
ity at  defiance. 

By  his  admirable  contrivances,  and  those  of  a  kindred  and 
lamented  genius  in  America,*  it  has  become  a  thing  Ktu]>eii> 
dous  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility, — for  the  prodigious 
power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  and  precision  and 
ductility  with  which  it  can  be  varied,  distributed,  and  ap- 
plied. The  trubk  of  an  elephant  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or 
rend  an  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and 
crush  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it,^-dra«r  out,  without 
breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  up  a  ship  of 
war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin  and 
forge  anchors,— cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded 
ressels  ag-ainst  the  fiiry  of  tlie  winds  and  waves. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  benefits 
which  these  inventions  have  conferred  upon  the  country..— 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  that  has  not  been  indebted 
to  them  ;  and  in  all  the  most  material,  they  have  not  only 
widened  most  magnificentlj  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 
It  is  our  improved  steam-enc^jne  that  has  fought  the  battles 
of  Eurupo,  and  exalted  and  sustained,  through  the  late  tre- 
mendous contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our  land.  It  is 
the  same  great  power  which  enables  us  to  pay  the  inten^st 
of  our  debt,  and  to  maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  still  engaged,  with  the  skill  and  capital  of  countries 
less  oppressed  with  taxation. 

But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance. 
It  has  increased  indefinitely  the  moss  of  human  comforts  and 
enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap  and  accessible  all  over  the 
world  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  wh'ch  no 
limits  can  be  assigned;  completed  the  dominion  of  mind 
over  the  most  refractory  qualities  of  matter ;  and  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanick  power 
which  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations. 
It  is  to  the  genius  of  one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly 
owing ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  before  bestowed  such  a 
gift  on  his  kind.  The  blessing  is  not  only  universal,  but  un- 
bounded ;  and  the  fabled  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the 
loom,  who  are  dei6ed  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  their  rude 
contemporaries,  conferred  less  important  benefits  on  max^ 
kind  than  the  inventor  of  our  present  steam-engin« 

*  Robert  Fulton,  Esq. 
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will  be  the  fhme  of  Watt  with  future  generatioDt ; 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  his  race  and  his  country.  But  to 
Ihoee  to  whom  he  more  immediately  belonged,  who  lived  in 
his  society  and  enjoyed  his  conversation,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  character  in  which  he  will  be  most  frequently  recalled 
^-most  deeply  lamented — or  e?en  most  highly  admired.— 
Inde|iendently  of  his  great  train  of  attainments  in  the  m^ 
clianicks,  Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  and  in  many 
respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no  individual  in  his 
age  possessed  so  much  and  such  varied  and  exact  informsp 
tion — ^had  read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had  read 
so  accuiately  and  well. 

He  had  infinite  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodizing  power  of 
understanding,  which  extracted  something  precious  out  of 
all  that  was  presented  to  it.  His  stores  of  miscellaneoiu 
knowledge  were  immense — and  yet  less  astonishing  than 
the  command  which  he  had  at  all  times  over  them.  It 
■eemed  as  if  every  subject  that  was  casually  started  in  con- 
versation with  him,  had  been  that  which  he  had  been  last 
occupied  in  studying  and  exhausting ;  such  was  the  copioui^ 
ness,  the  precision,  and  the  admirable  clearness  of  the  in- 
formation which  he  poured  out  upon  it  without  effort  or  hes- 
itation. 

Nor  was  this  promptitude  and  compass  of  knowledge 
confined  in  any  degree  to  the  studies  connected  witli  bin  or- 
dinary pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely  and 
extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  in  most  of 
the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  perhaps  have  been 
conjectured ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  his 
usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not  generally  knomi, 
that  he  was  curiously  learned  in  many  branches  of  antiqui- 
ty, metaphysicks,  medicine,  and  etymology,  and  perfecdy 
at  home  in  all  the  detaild  of  architecture,  musick,  and  law. 
He  was  well  acquainted,  too,  with  most  of  the  modern  lun- 
gimges — and  familiar  with  their  most  recent  literature.  Nor 
Was  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great  mechanician  and 
engineer  detaihng  and  expounding,  for  hours  together,  the 
toetp.plijgical  theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criticisinf 
the  measures  or  the  matter  of  German  poetry. 

In  his  temper  and  dispositions  he  was  not  only  kind  and 
aiuxtionate,  but  generous  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
all  around  liim,  and  gave  the  most  lilieral  assistance  and 
tacouragemetJL  to  all  young  i^tso\\a  vrho  showed  any  indr 
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cations  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him  for  patronage  or  adrice. 
*— His  health,  which  was  delicate  from  his  youtn  upwardsi 
fleemed  to  become  firmer  as  he  ad>anced  in  years.  His 
friends  in  Edinburgh  never  i^aw  him  more  full  of  intellectu- 
al figour  and  colloquial  animacion — never  more  delightful 
or  more  instructiTe — than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland,  in 
antamn  1817.  Indeed,  it  was  afler  that  time  that  he  applied 
himself,  with  all  tlie  ardour  of  early  life,  to  the  invention 
of  a  machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts  of  sculpture 
and  statuary, — and  distributed  among  liis  friends  some  of 
its  earliest  performances,  as  the  productions  of  a  young  ar- 
tist just  entering  on  his  83d  year. 

This  happy  and  useful  life  came  at  last  to  a  gentle  cU>se. 
— ^He  expressed  his  sincere  gratitude  to  Providence  for  the 
length  of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  and  his  ex- 
emption from  most  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  well  as  for 
the  calm  and  cheerful  evening  of  life  that  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy,  after  the  honourable  labours  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded.  And  tiius,  full  of  years  and  honours,  in 
all  calmness  and  tranquillity,  he  yielded  up  his  soul,  without 
a  pang  or  struggle, — and  passed  from  the  bosom  of  his 
fiuniij  to  that  of  his  God  ! 


LESSON  xcvm. 

Death  and  Character  of  Howard. — Clarkb. 

It  had  almost  been  his  daily  custom,  at  a  certain  hour  to 
fisit  Admiral  Priestman,  but,  failing  of  his  usual  call,  the 
Admiral  went  to  know  the  cause,  and  found  him  sitting  be- 
fore a  stove  in  his  bed-room.  Having  inquired  aAer  his 
health,  Mr.  Howard  replied,  that  liis  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing, that  he  hod  several  things  to  say  to  his  friend,  and 
thanked  him  for  calling. 

The  Admiral  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation,  imap 
gininsT  the  whole  might  be  merely  the  result  flow  spirits; 
bat  Mr.  Howard  soon  assured  him  it  was  otherwirie,  and 
added,  *^  Pnestman,  you  style  tliis  a  very  dull  conversation* 
and  endeavour  to  divert  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  death ; 
but  I  entertain  very  different  sentiments.  Death  has  nn  ter» 
rourt/or  me :  it  is  an  event  I  hone  always  to  ^hed  to  mth  chem^ 
Jiiineuj  if  not  with  pleasure ;  and  be  assured  that  it  is  to  me 
m  mere  grattful  sulfeU  than  any  other.^^ 
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He  then  ipoke  of  his  funeral,  and  cheerfoUj  gare  dtree- 
tions  concerning  the  manner  of  his  interment.  ^*  There  i» 
a  spot,"  said  he,  **  near  the  village  of  Danphignj,  which 
would  suit  me  nicely ;  you  know  it  well,  for  I  have  often 
said  I  should  like  to  he  buried  there  ;  and  let  me  beg  of 
you,  as  you  ralue  your  old  friend,  not  to  suffer  any  pomp  to 
be  used  at  my  burial ;  nor  any  monument,  nor  monumental 
inscription  whatsoever  to  mark  where  I  am  laid ;  deposits 
me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and 
let  me  be  forgotten." 

A  letter  at  this  time  arriving  from  England,  containing 
pleasing  information  of  his  son,  it  was  read  aloud  by  Lis 
servant ;  upon  the  conclusion  of  which,  Mr.  Howard,  tura- 
tng  his  ki<^ad,  said,  **  Is  not  this  comfort  for  a  dying  father?** 
He  then  made  thr  Admiral  promise  to  read  the  service  of 
the  Church  oi  England  over  his  grave,  and  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  all  respects  according  to  tlie  forms  of  his  own 
country. 

Having  succeeded  in  his  application,  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  Howard  brightened,  a  gleam  of  evident  satisfaction  cams 
oyer  his  face,  and  he  prepared  to  go  to  Ited.  He  then  made 
his  will ;  shortly  after  which,  symptoms  o^dpliriiun  appeared. 

After  this  he  ceased  to  speak.  A  phjsician  iias called i^, 
who  prescribed  the  musk  draught.  It  was  administered  bj 
Admiral  Mordvinof,  who  prevailed  on  Mr.  Howard  to  swal- 
low a  liiile ;  but  he  refused  the  rest,  evincing  great  disap- 
probation. A  rattling  in  the  throat  ensued,  and  he  shordj 
after  breathed  his  last. 

"  I  cannot  name  this  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  *'•  with- 
out remarking  that  his  labours  and  writings  have  done  much 
to  open  the  oyes  and  hearts  of  mankind.  He  visited  all  Eu* 
rope,  not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  state- 
liness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur  ;  not  to  form  a  scale  of  the  eu- 
rioftities  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medals  or  collate  man- 
uscripts, bnt  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons  ;  to  plunge 
into  the  infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of 
sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  mis- 
ery, depression,  and  contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten« 
to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  com- 
pare and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His 
plan  was  original,  and  it  was  as  ftill  of  genius  as  it  was  of 
hanianity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circuninayigtt- 
tion  of  charity.    The  benefit  of  his  labour  is  £ek  mora  or 
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lew  in  every  country;  and  at  his  final  reward,  he  will  re- 
eetre,  not  by  retail,  but  in  gross,  tlie  reward  of  those  who 
mit  the  prisoner  " 


Lesson  xcix. 

7%«  SuUan  and  Mr.  HastoeU.* 

■ 

BuU»  Englishman,  you  were  invited  hither  to  recei?e 
poblick  thanks  for  our  troops  restored  to  health  by  your 
prescriptions.    Ask  a  reward  adequate  to  your  services. 

Hasw.  Sultan,  the  reward  I  ask,  is,  leave  to  preserve 
more  of  your  people  still. 

SuU.  How  more  1  my  subjects  are  in  health ;  no  conta«> 
gion  visits  themv 

Hasw.  The  prisoner  is  your  subject.  There,  misery, 
more  contagious  than  disease,  preys  on  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds :  sentenced  but  to  confinement,  their  doom  is  deaths 
Immured  in  damp  and  dreary  vaults,  they  daily  perish ;  and 
who  can  tell  but  that,  among  the  many  hapless  sulferers, 
there  may  be  hearts  bent  down  with  penitence,  to  heaven 
and  you,  for  every  slight  offence — ^there  may  be  some, 
among  the  wretched  multitude,  even  innocent  victims.  Let 
me  seek  them  out — ^let  me  save  them  and  you. 

8uU.  Amazement !  retract  your  application :  curb  tlus 
weak  pity ;  and  accept  our  thanks. 

Hasw.  Restrain  my  pity ; — and  what  can  I  receive  in 
recompense  for  that  soft  bond  which  links  me  to  the  wretch- 
ed, and,  while  it  sooths  their  sorrow,  repays  me  more 
than  all  the  gifts  an  empire  can  bestow ! — ^But,  if  it  be  a 
virtue  repugnant  to  your  plan  of  government,  I  apply  not 
in  the  name  of  Pity,  but  of  Justice. 

8uU.  Justice ! 

Hqsw.  The  justice  that  forbids  all,  but  the  worst  of 
ejriminals,  to  be  denied  that  wholesome  air  the  very  brute 
ereation  freely  takesv 

•  In  the  year  178i5,  says  Mrs.  Inchbalcl,  (the  authoress  of  the  play 
iWmi  which  the  above  interesting  extract  is  stelected,)  Howard,  under 
the  name  of  Haswellj  was  on  his  philanthropick  travels  through  Eu« 
nme  and  parts  of  Asia,  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  prisoners.  He 
lell  a  sacrifice  to  his  humanity ;  for  visiting  a  sick  person  at  Cherson, 
who  had  a  malignant  feVcr,  he  caught  the  infection,  and  died  January 
90,  1790,  aged  70.  A  statue  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paurt 
CSirth«dral|  with  m  suittible  inscriptioa. 
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SuU,  Consider  for  whom  you  plead— for  men  (if  let 
base  culprits)  so  misled,  so  depraved,  they  are  dangwooi 
to  tiiir  state,  and  deserve  none  of  its  blessings.  ' 

Hasw,  If  not  upon  the  undeserving — if  not  upon  the 
«rretche<I  wanderer  from  the  paths  of  rectitude — when 
shall  the  sun  diffuse  his  light,  or  the  clouds  distil  their  dewf 
Where  slioll  spring  breawe  fragrance,  or  autumn  pour  iti 
plenty  T 

Suit,  Sir.  your  sentiments,  still  more  your  character, 
ex(;ite  my  curiosity.  They  tell  me,  that  in  our  camps  ym 
visited  each  sick  man's  bed ;  administered  yourself  the  heal- 
u^g  draught ;  encouraged  our  savages  with  the  hope  of  life, 
Ok  pointed  out  their  better  hope  in  death. — ^The  undm 
speaks  your  charities,  the  orphan  lisps  your  bounties^  and  the 
•w^A  Indian  melts  in  tears  to  bless  you. — 1  wish  to  ask  why  ^ 
you  have  done  all  tliis  1 — what  is  it  that  prompts  jod  thus 
to  befriend  the  miserable  and  forlorn  t 

Haste.  It  is  in  vain  to  explain  : — the  time  it  would  take 
to  reveal  to  you 

Suit.  Satisfy  my  curiosity  in  writmg  then. 

Hasw.  Nay,  if  you  will  read,  I'll  send  a  book  in  Hrfiiek 
is  already  written  why  I  act  thus. 

Suit.  What  book  ?  what  is  it  called  ? 

Haste.  "  The  Christian  Doctrine^  There  you  will  find 
all  1  have  done  was  but  my  duty. 

Suit.  Your  words  recol  reflections  that  distract  me ;  nor 
can  I  bear  tlie  pressure  on  my  mind,  without  confe88Uig>^ 
lam  a  Christian ! 
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The  monied  man. — New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Old  Jacob  Stock !  The  chimes  of  the  clock  were  not 
more  punctual  in  proclaiming  t\\e  progress  of  time,  than  in 
marking  the  regularity  of  his  visits  at  the  temples  of  Phitni 
in  Threadneedle-street,  and  Bartholomew-laiie.  His  dero* 
tion  to  them  was  exemplary.  In  vain  the  wind  and  the 
rain^  the  hail  and  the  sleet,  battled  against  his  nigged  front 
Not  the  slippery  ice,  nor  the  thick-falling  snow,  nor  the 
whole  artillery  of  elementary  warfare,  could  check  the 
plodding  perseverance  of  the  man  of  the  wfnrldf  or  tempi 
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VtiH  tor  lose  the  chnnce  which  the  morning,  however  unpro* 
pititnhr  h  seemed,  in  its  external  aspect,  might  jield  bim  of 
profiting  by  the  turn  of  a  fraction. 

He  was  a  stout-built,  round-shouldered,  squab-looking 
nnuit  of  a  bearish  as|iect.  Uis  features  inere  hard,  and  his 
heart  was  harder.  You  could  read  the  interest-table  in  the 
wrinkles  of  ii  i  brow,  trace  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  by 
the  look  of  his  countenance ;  while  avarice,  selfishness,  and 
moiiey-getting,  glared  from  his  gray,  glassy  eye.  Nature 
had  poured  no  halm  into  his  breast ;  nor  was  his  **  gross  and 
eartlily  mould"  susceptible  of  pity.  A  single  look  of  liis 
would  daunt  the  most  importunate  petitioner  that  e^er  at- 
tempted to  extract  hard  coin  by  the  soft  rhetorick  of  a 
heart-m'^ving  tale. 

The  wife  of  one  whom  he  had  known  in  better  days, 
pleaded  before  Jiim  for  her  sick  husband,  and  famishing  in* 
fiuits.  Jacob,  on  occasions  like  these,  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  He  was  as  chary  of  them  as  of  his  money,  and  he 
let  her  come  to  the  end  of  her  tale  without  interruption. 
She  paused  for  a  reply  ;  but  he  gave  none.  *'  Indeed,  he  is 
very  ill.  Sir."— "Can't  help  it."— "We  are  very  distressed*" 

— "  Can't   help  it." — "  Our  poor  children,    too ^." — 

"  Can't  help  that  neither." 

The  petitioner's  eye  looked  a  mournfiil  reproach,  which 
would  have  interpreted  itself  to  any  other  heart  but  his, 
**  Indeed,  you  can  ;"  but  she  was  silent.  Jacob  felt  more 
awkwardly  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life.  His  hand  in- 
foluntarily  scrambled  about  his  breeches'  pocket.  There 
was  something  like  the  weakness  of*  human  nature  stirring 
within  him.  Some  coin  had  unconsciously  worked  its  way 
into  his  hand — his  fingers  insensibly  closed ;  but,  the  effort 
to  draw  them  forth,  and  tiie  impossibility  of  efiec^irg  it 
without  unclosing  them,  roused  the  dormant  selfishness  of 
Ui  nature,  and  restored  his  self-possession. 

•*  He  has  been  very  extravagant." — "  Ah,  Sir,  he  has 
batn.  very  unfortunate,  not  ext#'\vagant."-r-**  Unfortunate! — 
Ah !  it's  the  same  thing.  Little  odds,  I  fancy.  For  my  part, 
1  wonder  how  folks  can  be  unfortunate.  /  was  never  un- 
fortunate. Nobody  need  be  unfortunate,  if  they  look  aflter 
Ae  main  chance.  /  always  hwked  after  the  main  chance.** 
-***He  has  had  a  large  family  to  maintain." — "  Ah !  married 
foolishly ;  no  offence  to  you,  ma'am.  But  when  iKwr  folks 
Jnarry  poor  folks,  what"  are  they  to  look  for  T  you  know. 
Ikiideii,  he  was  so  foolishly  fond  of  assisting  QdMbi««    V^  ^ 
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O !  let  thy  eloadless  fi^ory  shed  - 
Its  weftcoine  brilliance  from  cm  bifk. 

Till  hope  be  realized — and  fled 
The  omens  of  b  frowning  sky. 

Shine  on,  fair  orb  of  light !  and  smile 

TiH  autumn  months  have  passed  awaj, 
And  Labour  hath  forgot  the  toil 

He  bore  in  summer's  sultrj  raj ; 
And  when  the  reapers  end  the  day. 

Tired  with  the  burning  heat  of  noon, 
They'll  come  with  spirits  light  and  gay. 

And  bless  thee — ^lovely  Harvest  Moon  I 
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Tkalaba  among  the  ruins  of  Bahyhnu — Southet. 

Thb'  many-coloured  domes* 
Yet  wore  one  dusky  hue ; 
The  cranes  upon  tlie  Mosque 
Kept  theit  night-clatter  still ; 
When  through  the  gate  the  early  traveller  passed. 
And  when,  at  evening,  o'er  tlie  swampy  plain 

The  bittern's   cry    c<ftme  far. 
Distinct  in  darkness  seen, 
Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light, 
Rose  the  near  niins  of  old  Babylon. 
Once,  from  her  lofty  walls  the  charioteer 
I^ooked  down  on  swarming  myriads ;  once  she  flang 
Her  arches  o'er  Euphrates'  conquered  tide, 
And,  through  her  brazen  portals  when  she  poured 
Her  armies  forth,  the  distant  nations  looked 
As  men  who  watch  the  thunder-cloud  in  fieair. 
Lest  it  should  burst  above  them. — She  was  fallen ! 
The  queen  of  cities,  Babylon,  was  fiillen  ! 
Low  lay  her  bulwarks  :  the  black  scorpion  basked 
In  palace  courts     within  the  snnctuitry 

Th*3  shcs-wolf  hid  her  whelps. 
Is  yonder  huge  and  shapeless  lieap,  what  onee 
Hath  been  the  aerial  gardens,  height  on  height 
Risinjg,  like  Mcilia^s  moun^^iins,  crowned  with  woodt 

*  •ofaecaiiA 
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Work  of  imperial  dotage  T    Where  the  fane 
Of  lielUs  t     Wliere  th^  ij^olden  image  now, 
Which,  at  the  sound  of  dulcimer  and  lute, 
Cornet  and  mjskbut,  harp  and  psaltery. 

The  Assyriaii  slaves  adored  ? 
A  labyrinth  of  ruins,  Babylon 

Spreads  o'er  the  blasted  plain. 
The  wandering  Arab  never  sets  his  tent 
Within  her  walls.     The  slieplierd  eyes  afar 
Her  evil  towers,  and  devious  drives  his  (locfc. 
Alone  unchanged,  a  free  and  liridgeless  tide, 

Euphrates  rolls  along. 

Eternal  nature's  work. 

Tlirough  the  broken  portal. 
Over  weedy  fragments, 
Thi^laba  went  his  way. 
Cautious  he  trod,  and  felt 
The  dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow. 
The  jackal  started  at  his  steps  ; 
The  stork,  alarmed  at  sound  of  man, 
From  her  hiroad  nest  u|M)n  the  old  pillar  top. 
Affrighted  fled  on  flapping  wings ; 
The  adder,  in  her  haunts  disturbed, 
Lftnched  at  the  intriiding  stuff  her  arrowy  tongue. 

Twilight  and  moonshine^  dimly  mingling,  gave 

An  awful  light  obscure : 
Evening  not  wholly  closed — 
The  moon  still  pale  and  faint, — 
An  awful  light  ob^care, 

Broken  by  many  a  mass  of  blackest  stiade  ; 

Long  coluikins  stretching  dark  through  weeds  and  meis; 

Broad  length  of  lofty  wall, 
Whose  windows  lay  in  light, 

And  of  their  former  shape,  low-arched  or  square. 

Rude  outline  on  the  earth 
Figured  with  long  grass  fringed. 

Reclined  against  a  column's  broken  shaft, 
Ujiknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  way, 

He  stood  and  gazed  around. 
The  ruins  closed  him  in  : 
It  seemed  Us  if  no  foot  of  man 
For  ages  had  intruded  thef  e« 
20  ♦ 
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lie  iftood  and  ^azed  awhile, 
Uusing  CMi  £mbH*H  pride,  and  Balers  fail ; 

Tlifii,  through  the  mined  streett 
And  tlmni^^h  tlie  farilier  guta, 
lie  fmssed  in  silence  otu 
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Daily  Prayer, — Morning. — Changing. 

The  scriptures  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  afi^reeii 
enjoining  prayer.  Let  no  man  call  himself  a  christian,  wbo 
lives  without  giving  a  part  of  life  to  this  duty.  We  are  not 
taught  how  often  we  must  ])ray ;  but  our  Lord  in  teaclunf 
OS  to  say,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,'*  implies ^hat 
we  should  pray  daily.  As  to  the  |)articular  hours  to  be  gif* 
en  to  this  duty,  every  christian  may  choose  them  for  liim 
self.  Our  religion  is  too  liberal  and  spiritual  to  bind  us  to 
any  place  or  any  hour  of  prayer.  But  there  are  j»art8  of 
th>3  day  particularly  fuvourabie  to  this  duty,  and  wliich,  if 
possible,  should  be  redeemed  for  it. 

Theirs/  r»f  these  periods  is  the  mornings  which  even  na« 
tu'  e  seems  to  have  pointed  out  to  men  of  different  religions, 
as  a  fit  time  for  uiferings  to  the  Divinity.  In  the  morning 
our  minds  are  not  so  much  shaken  by  worldly  cares  and 
pl'^asurcs,  as  in  other  parts  ^f  the  day.  Retirement  and 
sleep  have  helped  to  allay  the  violence  of  our  feelings,  to 
Gcdm  the  feverish  excitement  so  often  produced  by  inter- 
oor.rse  with  men.  The  hour  is  a  still  one.  The  hurry  and 
tunmlts  of  life  are  not  be^n,  and  we  naturally  share  in  tlis 
UViquillity  around  us.  Having  for  so  many  hours  lost  our 
hold  on  the  world,  we  can  banish  it  more  easily  from  the 
mind,  and  worship  with  less  divided  attention.  Tliis,  then, 
is  a  favourable  time  for  approaching  tlie  invisible  Aut)ior  of 
oar  being,  for  strengthening  the  intimacy  of  our  minds  with 
him,  for  thinking  upon  a  future  life,  and  for  seeking  those 
spiritual  aids  which  we  need  in  the  labours  and  temptations 
•f  every  day. 

In  the  morning  there  is  mueh  to  feed  tlie  apiril  nf  devo* 
tion.  It  offers  an  abundance  of  thoughts,  friendly  to  pioui 
feeling.  When  we  look  on  creation,  what  a  happy  and 
touching  change  do  we  witness !  A  few  hoars  past,  the  earth 
was  wrapt  in  g^ocm  and  silence.    Thera  aeemed  ^  m  paute 
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in  nature."  B«t  faow,  a  new  flcxM]  of  lif(lit  hat  broken  fortli, 
and  oreatioo  rises  before  us  in  fresher  unci  brijj^iter  hues, 
■nd  seems  to  rejoice  a^  t£  it  bad  just  received  birtb  from  its 
Aiitbfir. 

T1i«  sun  nerer  sheds  more  chfserliil  beams,  ami  never 
proclaims  more  loudly  God*s  glory  and  goodness,  tiiau  when 
be  returns  after  tlie  coldness  and  dampness  of  night,  and 
awakens  man  and  infericmr  animals  to  tlie  various  purix>8es 
of  their  being.  A  spirit  of  joj  seems  breatlied  over  the 
earth  and  through  the  sky.  It  requires  little  effort  of  ima- 
gination to  i«ad  delight  in  the  kindled  clouds,  or  in  the 
6olds  bright  with  dew.  This  is  the  time,  when  we  con  best 
feel  and  bless  the  Power  which  said,  **  let  there  be  light  ;*' 
which  *'  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  in  the  heavens,"  and 
made  him  the  dispenser  of  fruitfulness  and  enjoyment 
through  all  regions. 

If  we  next  look  at  ourselves,  what  materials  does  the 
morning  Airnish  for  devout  thought !  At  tlie  close  of  the  past 
day,  we  were  exhausted  by  our  labours,  ai^d  unable  to  move 
withoAt  wearisome  effort.  Our  minds  were  sluggisli,  and 
could  not  be  held  to  the  most  interesting  objects.  From  this 
state  of  exhaustion,  we  sunk  gradually  into  entire  insen- 
sibility. Our  limbs  became  motionless;  our  senses  were 
shut  as  in  death.  Our  thoughts  were  suspended,  or  only 
wandered  confusedly  and  without  aim.  Our  friends,  and 
tlie  universe,  and  God  himself  were  forgotten. 

And  what  a  change  does  the  morning  bring  with  it !  Oa 
waking  we  find,  that  sleep,  the  image  of  death,  has  silently 
infused  into  us  a  new  life.  The  weary  limbs  are  braced 
again.  The  dim  eye  has  become  bright  and  piercing.  The 
mind  is  returned  from  the  region  of  forgetfubiess  to  its 
cyld  jKissessions.  Friends  are  met  again  with  a  new  inter- 
esL  We  are  again  capable  of  devout  sentiment,  virtuous 
effort,  and  Christia:i  hope.  With  what  subjects  of  gratitude, 
then,  does  the  morning  furnish  us  1  We  can  hardly  recall 
the  state  of  insensibility  from  v^hich  we  have  just  emerged, 
without  a  consciousness  of  our  dependance,  or  think  of  the 
renovation  of  our  powers  and  intellectual  being,  without 
feeling  our  obligation  to  God. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  consideration,  if 
vm  will  fix  our  minds  upon  it,  that  God  though^  of  us  when 
we  could  not  think ;  that  he  watched  over  us  when  we  had 
•o  power  to  avert  peril  from  ourselves ;  that  he  continued 
•Mir  vital  motions,  and  in  due  time  broke  ike  ohftuoA  oC  «tow^ 


and  set  our  impnfH>ned  faculties  free.  How  fit  is  it,  oi  tUf 
bfiiir,  to  raise  to  God  the  eyes  which  he  has  opened,  and  the 
arm  which  he  has  strengthened-)  to  acknowledge  his  phifi- 
dence ;  to  consecrate  to  him  tlie  powers  he  has  renewed  I 
IJow  fit  that  lie  should  be  the  fiyst  object  of  the  thoughti 
and  afiections  which  he  lifts  restored  !  How  fit  to  emplej 
in  his  praise  tite  tOngue  he  has  loosed,  and  the  breath  wbi^ 
he  has  spAKed  1 

Rut  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  deTotion,  not  onYj  6*001 
its  relation  to  the  past  niglit,  but  considered  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  day.  To  a  thinking  mind,  how  natural  at 
this  hour  are  such  reflections  as  the  following : — ^1  am  dov 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life,  to  start  afi'Csh  in  m/ 
e^hrse.  I  am  to  return  to  that  world,  where  I  have  olleii 
gone  astray ;  to  receive  impressions  which  may  ifeve'r  be 
efiaced;  to  perform  actions  whicli  will  never  be  forgotten; 
to  strengthen  a  character,  which  will  fit  me  for  heavilnik  or 
htdl.  I  am  this  day  to  meet  temptations  which  have  often 
subdued  Ine  ;  I  am  to/be  intrusted  again  with  opportunitiiei 
of  Usefiililess,  which  I  have  often  neglected^  I  am  to  inflo- 
ence  the  minds  of  others,  to  help  in  moulding  their  charac- 
ters, and  In  deciding  the  happiness  of  their  present  and 
future  life.  How  uncertain  is  tliis^  day !  What  unseea 
dangers  are  befbre  Ine !  What  unexpected  changes  maj 
await  me  !  It  may  be  my  last  day  !  It  will  certainly  bring 
me  nearer  to  death  and  judgement ! 

Now,  when  entering  on  a  period  of  life  so  importantf  yet 
so  Uncertain,  how  fit  and  natural  is  it,  before  Vre  take  the 
first  step,  to  seek  the  favour  of  that  Being  on  whom  the  lot 
of  every  day  depends ;  to  commit  all  our  inteii^ifts  to  his 
almighty  and  wise  providence ;  to  seek  his  blessing  oYi  out 
labours,  and  his  succour  in  temptation ;  and  to  consecrate  to 
his  service  the  day  which  he  raises  upon  us !  This  morning 
devotion,  not  only  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  tho  heart, 
but  tends  to  make  the  day  happy^  useful,  and  virtuous. 
Having  cast  ourselves  on  the  mei^cy  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  we  shall  go  forth  with  new  confidence  to  tlie  la- 
bours and  duties  which  he  imposes.  Our  early  prayer  will 
help  to  shed  an  odour  of  piety  through  the  whole  life.  €rod, 
having  firs',  occupied,  will  more  easily  recur  to  our  mind. 
Our  first  F.tep  will  be  in  the  ri^t  path,  and  we  may  hope  a 
happy  isrue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotion,  it  ought  not  ^  be 
omitted  without  necessity*    If  our  circiuqstahees  will  oUow 
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die  priTilege,  it  is  a  bad  sifi^n,  when  no  part  of  the  morniof 
'» spent  in  prayer.  If  God  find  no  place  in  our  mincU  at 
that  early  and  peaceful  iiour,  he  wUl  iidrdly  recur  to  iia  in 
the  tumulta  of  life.  If  the  kienefita  of  tiie  morning  do  not 
soften  U89  we  can  hardly  expect  the  lieart  to  melt  with  grati- 
itade  through  the  day.  If  the  world  then  rush  iu,  and  take 
possession  of  u«,  when  we  are  at  some  distance  and  have  had 
a  respite  from  its  cares,  how  can  we  hope  to  shake  it  off, 
when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it,  pressed  and  agitated  by 
it  on  every  side  ? 

Let  a  part  of  the  morning,  if  possible,  be  set  apart  to  de- 
votion ;  and  to  this  end  we  sliould  fix  the  hour  of  rising,  so 
that  we  may  have  an  early  hour  at  our  own  disposal.  Our 
piety  is  suspicious,  if  we  can  renounce,  as  too  many  do,  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  early  prayer,  rather  than  forego 
the  senseless  indulgence  of  unnecessary  sleep.  What !  we 
can  rise  early  enough  for  business.  We  can  even  anticipate 
the  dawn,  if  a  favourite  plr<isure  or  an  uncommon  gain  re- 
quires the  effort.  But  we  cannot  rise,  that  we  may  bless  our 
great  Benefactor,  that  we  may  arm  ourselves  for  tlie  severe 
conflicts  to  which  our  principles  are  to  be  exposed.  We 
are  willing  to  rush  into  the  ivorid,  without  tluinks  offered* 
or  a  blessing  sought.  From  a  day  thus  begim,  what  ought 
we  to  expect  but  thoughtlessness  and  guilt  I 
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Daily  Prayer. — Evening. — Cuannino* 

Lbt  us  now  consider  another  part  of  the  day  which  is  fii^ 
vourable  to  the  duty  of  prayer ;  we  mean  the  evening. 
This  season,  like  the  morning,  is  calm  aipd  quiet.  Our  la- 
bours .^e  ended.  The  bustle  of  life  is  gime  by.  The  di». 
tracting  glare  of  the  day  has  vanished.  The  darkness  which 
surrounds  us  favours  seriousness,  composure,  and  solemnity. 
At  night  the  earth  fades  from  our  sigSit,  ajid  nothing  of  cre- 
ation is  left  us  but  the  starry  heavens,  so  vast,  so  magnifr. 
centv  so  serene,  as  if  to  guide  up  our  thoughts  above  all 
earthly  things  to  God  and  immortality. 

Tliis  period  should  in  part  be  given  to  prayer,  as  it  fiu*- 
nishes  a  variety  of  devotional  topicks  and  excitements.  The 
evening  is  the  close  of  an  important  division  of  time^  «cad\4 
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and  set  our  imprifH>ned  faculties  free.  How  fit  is  it,  oi  tUf 
boiir,  to  raise  to  God  the  eyes  which  lie  has  opened,  qimI  tJie 
arm  which  he  has  strengthened  ;  to  acknowledge  his  phifi- 
deiice ;  to  consecrate  to  him  the  powers  he  has  renewed ! 
IJow  fit  tliat  lie  should  be  the  fii'Ht  object  of  the  thoughti 
and  afiecticnis  which  he  lifts  restored  !  How  fit  to  emplsf 
in  his  ]iratse  tite  tOngue  he  has  looised,  and  the  breath  whi^ 
he  has  spitKed  1 

Rut  the  morning  is  a  fit  time  for  devotion,  not  onYj  fi^mi 
its  relation  to  the  past  night,  but  considered  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  day.  To  a  thinking  mind,  how  natural  at 
this  hour  are  such  reflections  as  the  following: — ^1  am  nov 
to  enter  on  a  new  period  of  my  life,  to  start  afresh  in  mj 
c^tirse.  I  am  to  return  to  that  ^vorld,  where  I  have  often 
gone  astray ;  to  receive  impressions  which  may  ifever  be 
efiaced;  to  perform  actions  which  will  never  be  forgotten; 
to  strengthen  a  character,  which  will  fit  me  for  heavdtk  or 
htdl.  I  am  this  day  to  meet  temptations  which  have  often 
subdued  tne  ;  I  am  to/be  intrusted  again  with  opportunitiei 
of  Usefiililess,  which  I  have  often  neglected.  I  am  to  iiiflih 
ebce  the  minds  of  others,  to  help  in  moulding  their  charae- 
ters,  and  In  deciding  the  happiness  of  their  present  nnd 
future  life.  How  uncertain  is  this  day !  What  unseen 
dangers  are  befbre  )ne !  What  unexpected  changes  may 
await  me  !  It  may  be  my  last  day  !  It  will  certainly  bring 
me  nearer  to  death  and  judgement ! 

Now,  when  entering  on  a  period  of  life  so  impbrtantf  yet 
so  Uncertain,  how  fit  and  natural  is  it,  before  We  take  the 
first  step,  to  seek  the  favour  of  that  Being  on  whom  the  lot 
of  every  day  depends ;  to  commit  all  our  interests  to  his 
nhniglity  and  wise  providence ;  to  seek  his  blessing  on  ou 
labours,  and  his  succour  in  temptation;  and  to  consecrate  to 
his  service  the  day  which  he  raises  upon  us  1  This  morning 
devotion,  not  only  agrees  with  the  sentiments  of  tho  heart, 
but  tends  to  make  the  day  happy^  useful,  and  virtuous. 
Having  cast  ourselves  on  the  mei^cy  and  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  we  shall  go  forth  with  new  confidence  to  the  !•• 
hours  ajid  duiies  which  he  imposes.  Our  early  prayer  will 
help  to  shed  an  odour  of  piety  through  the  whole  life.  Grod, 
having  firsV  occupied,  will  more  easily  recur  to  our  mind. 
Our  first  F.tep  will  be  in  the  ri^ht  path,  and  we  may  hope  a 
happy  isrue. 

So  fit  and  useful  is  morning  devotion,  it  ought  not  l;o  be 
omitted  without  necessity*    If  our  circumstances  will  allow 
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die  privilege,  it  is  a  bod  sifi^n,  when  no  part  of  the  morning 
i»  spent  in  prayer.  If  God  find  no  place  in  our  minds  ut 
that  earlj  and  peaceful  iiour,  he  will  hdrdly  recur  to  us  in 
the  tumults  of  life.  If  the  k)enefits  of  tiie  morning  do  not 
soften  us,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  heart  to  melt  with  grati- 
itade  througli  the  day.  If  the  world  then  rush  iu,  and  take 
possession  of  us,  when  we  are  at  some  distance  and  have  had 
a  respite  from  its  cares,  how  can  we  hof>e  to  shake  it  off, 
when  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  it,  pressed  and  agitated  by 
it  on  every  side  ? 

Let  a  part  of  the  morning,  if  possible,  be  set  apart  to  de- 
votion ;  and  to  this  end  we  sliould  fix  the  hour  of  rising,  so 
that  we  may  have  an  early  hour  at  our  own  disposal.  Our 
piety  is  suspicious,  if  we  can  renounce,  as  too  many  do,  the 
pleasures  and  benefits  of  early  prayer,  rather  than  forego 
the  senseless  indulgence  of  unnecessary  sleep.  What !  we 
can  rise  early  enough  for  business.  We  can  even  anticipate 
the  dawn,  if  a  favourite  plr<isure  or  an  uncommon  gain  re- 
quires the  effort.  But  we  cannot  rise,  that  we  may  bless  our 
great  Benefactor,  that  we  may  arm  ourselves  for  tlie  severe 
conflicts  to  which  our  principles  are  to  be  exposed.  We 
are  willing  to  rush  into  the  ivorld,  without  tluinks  offered* 
or  a  blessing  sought.  From  a  day  thus  begim,  what  ought 
we  to  expect  but  thoughtlessness  and  guilt ! 


LESSON  CV. 

Daily  Prayer. — Evening. — Cuannino* 

Lbt  us  now  consider  another  part  of  the  day  which  is  fiip 
vourable  to  the  duty  of  prayer  ;  we  mean  the  evening. 
This  season,  like  the  morning,  is  calm  and  quiet.  Our  la- 
bours .^re  ended.  The  bustle  of  life  is  gime  by.  The  di»- 
tracting  glare  of  the  day  has  vanished.  The  darkness  which 
surrounds  us  favours  seriousness,  composure,  and  solemnity. 
At  night  the  earth  fades  from  our  sight,  apd  nothing  of  cre- 
ation is  left  us  but  the  starry  heavens,  so  vast,  so  magnifr* 
centv  so  serene,  as  if  to  guide  up  our  thoughts  above  all 
earthly  things  to  God  and  immortality. 

Tliis  period  should  in  part  be  given  to  prayer,  as  it  fiu-- 
nishes  a  variety  of  devotional  topicks  and  excitements.  The 
evening  is  the  close  of  an  important  division  of  time^  %Ad\4 
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therefore  a  fit  and  natural  season  for  stopping  and  looking 
back  on  the  day.  And  can  we  ever  look  back  on  a  day 
which  beiirs  no  witness  to  God,  and  lays  no  claim  to  oiir 
gratitude  t  Who  is  it  that  strengthens  us  for  daily  labbuTi 
giret  us  daily  bread,  continues  our  friends  and  common 
pleasures,  and  grants  us  the  privilege  of  retiring,  after  the 
cares  of  the  day,  to  a  quiet  and  beloved  home  ? 

The  review  of  the  day  will  often  suggest  not  only  these 
ordinary  benefits,  but  peculiar  proofs  of  God'a  goodneM, 
unlooked  for  successes,  singular  concurrences  of  fovourable 
events,  singular  blessings  sent  to  our  friendfi,  or  new  and 
powerful  aids  to  our  own  virtue,  which  call  for  peculiar 
thankfulness.  And  shall  all  these  benefits  pass  away  unno- 
ticed ?  Shall  we  retire  to  repose  as  insensible  as  the  wea- 
ried brute  ?  How  fit  and  natural  is  it,  to  close  with  pious 
acknowledgment,  the  day  which  lias  been  filled  with  di- 
vine beneficence ! 

But  the  evening  is  the  time  to  review,  not  only  our  bless- 
ings, but  oUr  actidns.  A  reflectMig  mind  will  naturally  re- 
member at  this  hour  that  another  day  is  gone,  and  gone  to 
testify  of  us  to  our  judge.  How  natural  and  useful  to  inquire, 
what  report  it  has  carried  to  heaven  !  Perhaps  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  looking  back  on  a  day,  which  in  its  general 
tenor  has  been  innocent  and  pure,  which,  having  begun  with 
God's  praise,  has  been  spent  as  in  his  presence  ;  which  has 
proved  the  reality  of  our  principles  in  temptation  :  and  shall 
such  a  day  end  without  gratefully  acknowledging  Him  in 
whose  strength  we  have  been  strong,  and  to  whom  we  owe 
the  powers  and  opportunities  of  Christian  improvement? 

But  no  day  will  present  to  us  recollections  of  purity  un- 
mixed with  sin.  Conscience,  if  suffered  to  inspect  faithful- 
ly and  speak  plainly,  will  recount  irregular  desires,  and  de- 
fective motives,  talents  wasted  and  time  ipispent ;  and  shall 
we  let  the  df^y  pass  from  us  without  pehiteiitly  confessing 
our  offences  to  Him  who  has  wiipessed  them,  and  who  has 
promised  pardon  to  true  repeptance  t  S^hall  ^e  retire  to 
rest  with  a  burden  of  unlamented  and  unforgiven  guilt  upoi 
ous  coiiseiences  1  Shall  we  leave  these  stains  to  spread  over 
and  sink  into  the  soul  ? 

A  religious  recollection  of"  our  lives  is  ope  of  the  chief  in- 
struments of  piety.  If  possible,  no  day  shotild  end  ivithout 
It.  If  we  take  no  account  of  our  sins  on  the  day  on  which 
they  are  committed,  can  we  hope  that  they  will  recur  to  us 
at  a  mpre  distant  periocl,  that  we  sliall  watch  against  them 
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Nmorrow,  or  that  we  shall  gain  the  strength  to  retiti  Uiem, 
hich  we  will  not  implore  t 

The  evening  is  a  fit  time  for  prayer,  not  only  as  it  ond6 
16  day,  but  as  it  immecliately  precedes  the  period  of  repose. 
be  hour  of  activity  having  passed,  we  are  soon  to  sink 
to  insensibility  jand  sleep.  How  fit  that  we  resigli  our* 
lyes  to  the  care  of  that  Being  who  never  sleeps,  to  whom 
e  darknes^  is  us  the  Ijffht,  and  whose  providence  b  our 
dy  safety !     How  fit  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  keep  us 

another  day  ;  or,  if  our  bed  should  prove  our  gravei  that 
»  woidd  give  us  a  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and 
rake  us  to  a  purer  and  immortal  life  !  Let  our  prayers, 
Le  the  ancient  sacrifices,  ascend  morniiig  and  evening.  Let 
ir  days  begin  and  end  with  God. 
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Scene  after  a  summer  shower. — Christian  Disciplb. 

The  rain  is  o'er — Hew  dense  and  bright 

Yon  pearly  cloud]^  reposing  lie  ! 
Cloud  above  cloud,  a  glorious  sight, 

Contrasting  with  the  dark  blue  sky  I 

In  grateful  silence  earth  receives 
The  general  blessing ;  fresh  and  fair. 

Each  flower  expands  its  little  leaves. 
As  glad  the  common  joy  to  share* 

The  softened  sunbeams  pour  around 

A  fairy  light,  uncertain,  pale  ; 
The  wind  flows  cool ;  the  scented  ground 

Is  breathing  odours  on  the  gale^ 

Mid  yon  rich  clouds*  voluptuous  pile, 

Methinks  some  spirit  of  the  air, 
Might  rest  to  gaze  below  awhile, 

Then  turn  to  bathe  and  revel  tJiero. 


The  sun  breaks  forth — ^from  off  the  sceue. 
Its  floating  veil  of  mist  is  flung  ; 

And  all  the  wilderness  of  green 

With  tremiding  drops  of  light  is  hung. 
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Now  gtao  on  nature — yet  the  same,*- 
Glowiiig  with  life,  by  breesboi  iiuined« 

Lnxiiritint,  lovely,  as  she  eame 
Fresh  in  her  youth  from  God*8  own  hand. 

ITenr  the  rich  inusick  of  that  Yoice, 
M^hich  sounds  from  all  below,  above ; 

She  calls  her  children  to  rejoice. 
And  round  them  throws  her  arms  of  love. 

Drmk  in  her  influence — low-bom  care. 

And  all  the  train  of  mean  desire, 
Refuse  to  breathe  this  holy  air, 

^nd  mid  this  living  light  expire. 


LESSON  CVII. 

Baneful  Influence  of  Skeptical  Philosophy, — CampbilL 

O !  LIVES  there,  heaven  !  beneath  thy  dread  expanse. 
One  hopeless,  dark  idolater  of  Chance, 
Content  to  feed,  with  pleasures  unrefined. 
The  lukewarm  passions  of  a  lowly  mind ; 
Wlio,  mouldering  earthward,  'reft  of  every  trust, 
In  joyless  union  wedded  to  the  dust. 
Could  all  his  parting  energy  dismiss. 
And  call  this  barren  world  sufficient  bliss  ?-*- 
There  live,  alas  !  of  heaven-directed  mien,  ' 
Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene, 
Who  hail  thee,  man !  the  pilgrim  of  a  day. 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay  ! 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  Autumn's  yellow  bower. 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower  1 
A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire, 
Whose  mortal  life,  and  momentary  fire. 
Lights  to  the  grave  his  chance-created  form, 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm  ; 
And,  when  the  gun's  tremendous  flash  is  o'er. 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore  ! — 

Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim. 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  demi-gods  of  fame  t 
Is  this  your  triumph — this  your  proud  applause. 
Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  liar  canse  1 
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For  this  hath  Science  searched,  on  wearj  win^, 

Bj  shore  and  sea-— each  mute  and  living  thing  t  # 

Lftunched  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep, 

To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep  t 

Or  round  the  cope  her  1  lying  chariot  driven, 

And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  signs  of  heaveii  1 

Oh  !  star-ejed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  therOf 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  7-^ 

Then  binti  the  palm,  thy  sage's  brow  to  suity 

Of  blasted  leaf,  and  death-distilling  fruit ! 

Ah  me  !  the  laurelled  wreath  that  murder  rears, 

Blood-nursed,  and  watered  by  the  widow's  teartt 

Seoms  not  so  foul,  so  tainted,  and  so  dread,  * 

As  waves  the  night-shade  round  the  skeptick  head. 

What  is  the  bigotV  torch,  the  tyrant's  chain  t 

I  smile  on  dieath,  if  heaven-ward  hope  remain ! 

But,  if  the  warring  winds  of  Nature's  strife 

Be  all  the  faithless  charter  of  my  life. 

If  Chance  awaked,  inexorable  power ! 

This  frail  and  feverish  being  of  an  hour. 

Doomed  o'er  the  world's  precarious  scene  to  sweep* 

Swift  as  the  tempest  travels  on  the  deep. 

To  know  Delight  but  by  her  parting  smile, 

And  toil,  and  wish,  and  weep,  a  little  while  ; 

Then  melt,  ye  elements^  that  formed  in  vain 

This  troubled  pulse,  and  visionary  brain  ! 

Fade,  ye  wild  flowers,  memorials  of  my  doom  ! 

And  sink,  ye  stars,  that  light  me  to  the  tomb ! 

Truth,  ever  lovely,  since  the  world  began, 

The  foe  of  tyrants,  and  the  friend  of  man, — 

How  can  thy  words  from  balmy  slumber  start 

Reposing  Virtue,  pillowed  on  the  heart  I 

Yet,  if  thy  voice  the  note  of  thunder  rolled. 

And  that  were  true  which  Nature  never  told. 

Let  Wisdom  smile  not  on  her  conquered  field  ; 

No  rapture  dawns,  no  treasure  -is  revealed ! 

Oh  !  let  her  rend,  nor  loudly,  nor  elate. 

The  doom  that  bars  us  from  a  better  fate  ; 

Out,  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man!s  sin, 

Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in  i 

21 
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Affeciing  pictvre  of  Constancy  in  iboe«— CSsABBii 

Yeb  !  there  are  reid  mourners-— I  hare  teen 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  niild,  suffering,  uid  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  daj)  her  duties  claiiiie4f 
And  to  be  usefid  as  resigned  she  aimed  : 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to'  ezpeet 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sTeejH 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep^ 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow^s  aid'C 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youtbi 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wandered,  where  they'd  beeii» 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene, 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave  ; — that  place 
With  double  interest  Vvonld  she  nightly  trace. 
For  long  the  courtship  vras,  and  he  would  saj 
Each  time  he  sailed — ^this  one,  and  then  the  day-"- 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  and  when  last  he  went, . 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  ^e  took> 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look-; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  l^s  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  dv^fe"; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know. 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  mak^,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  he  totd» 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold^ 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he'd  widistood, 
Nor  could  slie  tra<5e  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  rn  his  cheeky 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  \ 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

He  tilled  bis  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  si^ 
A  lover's  message—"  Thomas,  1  must  die  : 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  re^ 
My  throbbing  temples  on  lier  fuitllful  breast^ 
And  gazing  go  !— if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  tiH  death  I  wore  it  for  Kw  Bak«\ 


(• 
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Tes  1  I  must  tlie — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  Uow  on  1 
Give  me  one  look,  before  mj  life  be  gone, 
Oh  !  ghre  me  that  I  and  let  me  not  despair,— 
One  last,  fond  look ! — aud  now  repeat  the  pra3r«r.** 

He  had  his  wis!i — had  more ;  I  will  not  pakit 
The  lovers*  meetinf^ :  she  beheld  him  faint*— 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrours  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ;: 
He  tried  to  smile ;  aud,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes  I  I  must  die" — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still,  long  she  nursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  und  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  heud  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sighed ;  alone  she  shed  the  tear  ; 
Tlien,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  thinkt 
Yet  said  not  so-—"  perhaps  he  will  not  sink.'* 
A  sudden  brightness  in  Lis  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard  ;— 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Dook  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  fovourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
Bot  she  has  treasured,  end  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculieu-  people-^eath  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest. 
And  fondly  whispered  **  Thou  must  go  to  rest.'* 
**  I  go,"  he  said ;  but  as  he  spoke,  sIm  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound  ; 
Then  gazed  affrightened ;  but  she  caught  a  lost* 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past ! 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved — an  oflfering  of  her  love ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awaka  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead; 
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She  would  luiTe  grioTed,  bad  friends  premuned  tp  ^pwe 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  gra?e  will  sit. 
Folding  l|er  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  obser?er  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  emploj, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy* 


LESSON  CIX. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  New-England  Farmer, — W.  IrtihOi 

The  first  thought  of  a  Yankee  farmer,  on  coming  to  the 
jears  of  manhood,  is  to  settle  himself  in  the  world-^whieh 
means  nothing  more  than  to  begin  his  rambles.  To  this 
f'Qd,  he  takes  to  himself  for  a  wife  some  buxom  countiy 
I  eiress,  passiug  rich  in  red  ribands,  glass  beads,  and  mock 
tortoise-shell  combs,  with  a  white  gown  and  morocco  shoes 
for  Sunday,  and  deeply  skilled  in  the  mjsterjr  of  making 
apple-sweetmeats,  long  sauce,  and  pumpkin  pie.  HaTing 
thus  provided  himself,  like  a  pedler,  with  a  hea^  knajh 
sack,  wherewith  to  regale  his  shoulders  through  the  jour- 
ney of  life,  he  literally  sets  out  on  his  peregrinations. 

His  whole  family,  household  furniture,  and  farming  uten- 
sils, are  hoisted  into  a  covered  cart;  his  own  and  wife's 
wardrobe  packed  up  in  a  firkin — ^which  done,  he  shoulders 
his  axe,  takes  staff  in  his  hand,  whistles  *'  Yankee  doodle,** 
and  trudges  off  to  the  woods,  as  confident  of  the  protection 
of  Providence,  and  relying  as  cheerfully  on  his  own  resour- 
ces, as  ever  did  a  patriarch  of  yore,  when  he  journejred 
into  a  strange  country  of  the  Gentiles.  Having  buried  hnn- 
self  in  the  wilderness,  ho  builds  himself  a  log-hut,  clears 
away  a  corn-field  and  potato-patch,  and.  Providence  smil 
ing  upon  liis  labours,  he  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  snug  farm, 
and  some  half  a  Score  of  fiaxen-headed  urcliins,  who,  by 
their  size,  seem  to  have  sprung  ail  at  once  out  of  the  earth, 
like  a  crop  of  toadstools. 

But  it  is  not  the  nature  of  this  most  inde&tigable  of  spec^ 
ulators  to  rest  contented  with  any  state  of  sublunary  enjoy- 
ment: improvement  is  his  darling  passion;  and  liaving 
thus  improved  his  lands,  the  next  state  is  to  provide  a 
mansion  worthy  the  residence  of  a  landholder.    A  huge 
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(Mdace  of  pine-boards,  immediately  springs  up  in  the 
of  the  wilderness,  large  enough  for  a  parish  church,  and 
fiimtHhed  with  windows  of  all  dimensions ;  but  so  rickety 
and  Aimsj  withal,  that  every  blast  gives  it  a  fit  of  the  ague. 
By  the  time  the  outside  of  this  mighty  air-castle  if  com^ 
pleted,  either  the  funds  or  tlie  zeal  of  our  adventurer  are  ezv 
nausted,  so  that  he  barely  manages  to  half  finish  one  room 
iritliin,  where  the  whole  family  burrow  together,  while  the 
rest  'Of  the  house  is  devoted  to  the  curing  of  ^lumpkins,  or 
storing  of  carrots  and  potatoes,  and  is  decorated  with  fanci  • 
fbl  festoons  of  dried  apples  and  peaches. 

The  outside  remaining  unpainted,  grows  venerably  black 

with  time ;  the  family  wardrobe  is  laid  under  contribution 

for  old  hats,  petticoats,  and  breeches  to  stuff  into  the  broken 

windows  ;  while  the  four  winds  of  heaven  keep  up  a  whisr 

tUng  and  howling  about  the  atrial  palace,  and  play  as  many 

onraly  gambols  as  they  did  of  yore  in  the  cave  of  iBolus- 

The  humble  log-hut,  which  whilom   nestled  this  improving 

fiimily  snugly   within  its  narrow  but  comfortable  walls. 

■tands  hard  by,  ignq|ninious  contrast !  degraded  into  a  oow«> 

house  or  pig-sty ;  and  the  whole  scene  reminds  one  forcibly 

of  a  feble,  which  I  am  surprised  has  never  been  recorded, 

of  an  aspiring  snail,  who  abandoned  his  humble  habitation, 

which  he  had  long  filled  with  great  respectability,  to  crawl 

into  the  empty  shell  of  a  lobster,  where  he  could  no  doubt 

have  resided  with  great  style  and  splendour,  the  envy  and 

hate  of  all  the  pains-taking  snails  in  his  neighbourhood,  had 

he  not  accidentally  perished  with  cold  in  one  conier  of  his 

stupendous  mansion. 

Being  thus  completely  settled,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"to  rights,"  one  would  imagine  that  he  would  begin  to  en 
joy  the  comforts  of  his  situation,  to  read  newspapers,  to  talk 
politicks,  neglect  his  own  business,  and  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  like  a  useful  or  patrlotick  citizen ;  but  now  it 
is  that  his  wayward  disposition  again  begins  to  operate.  He 
toon  grows  tired  of  a  spot  where  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  improvement,  sells  his  farm — his  air-castle,  petticoat 
windows  and  all,  reloads  his  cart,  shoulders  his  axe,  puts 
hiniself  at  the  head  of  liis  family,  and  wanders  away  in 
search  of  new  lands,  again  to  fell  trees,  again  to  clear  corn- 
fields, again  to  build  a  shingle-pcdace,  and  again  to  sell  ojB 
mnd  wander. 
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LESSON  ex. 

Om  the  dangers  of  moral  sentiment^  unaecompanied  wUkadbi 

vtriKe.^-ALisoN. 

Of  the  various  appearances  of  melancholj  weaknem  k 
youth,  none  is  more  general  or  more  fatal  to  every  dalj  or 
hope  of  the  ahristian,  than  that,  where  the  youthful  taste  b 
exalted  above  the  condition  in  which  life  is  to  be  passed. 
The  faithful  parent,  or  the  wise  instructer  of  tlie  youni^ywffl 
ever  assiduously  accommodate  the  ideas  of  excellence  to  the 
actual  circumstances  and  the  probable  scenes  in  which  their 
future  years  arc  to  be  engaged ;  and  every  condition  of  life 
undoubtedly  aftbrds  o))portunities  for  the  highest  excellence 
of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  hours  are  neglected, — ^if  the  fancy  of  youth  be  sufiered 
to  expand  into  the  regions  of  visionary  perfection, — if  com- 
positions, which  nourish  all  these  chimerical  opinions,  are 
permitted  to  hold  an  undue  share  in  the  studies  t»f  ths 
young, — if,  what  is  far  more,  no  employments  of  moral  la- 
bour and  intellectual  activity  are  afforded  them  to  correct 
this  progressive  indolence,  and  give  strength  and  energy  to 
their  opening  minds,  there  is  much  danger  that  the  seeds  of 
irremediable  evil  are  sown,  and  that  the  ftiture  harvest  of 
life  will  be  only  feebleness,  and  contempt,  and  sorrow. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  the  common  duties  of  life 
they  advance,  how  singularly  unprepared  are  they  fjr  their 
discharge !  In  all  rani^s  and  conditions,  these  duties  are  the 
same  ; — every  where  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man;— 
every  where  requiring  activity,  and  firmness,  and  perse- 
verance of  mind  ; — and  every  where  only  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
deep  sense  of  reiigious  obhgalion.  For  such  scenes,  how- 
ever, of  common  trial  and  of  universal  occurrence,  the 
characters  we  are  considering  are  ill  prepared* — Their  h&b> 
its  have  given  them  no  energy  or  activity ; — their  studies 
have  enlightened  their  imaginations,  but  not  warmed  their 
hearts ; — their  anticipations  of  action  have  been  upon  a  ro- 
mantick  theatre,  not  upon  the  humble  dust  of  mortal  life. 

It  is  the  fine-drawn  scenes  of  visionary  distress  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  not  the  plain  circumstances  of 
common  wretchedness. — It  is  the  momentary  exertions  of 
generosity  or  greatness  which  have  elevated  their  fancy, 
oot  the  long  and  patient  struggle  of  pious  duty. — ^It  is  before 
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«n  admiring  world  that  ih'^y  have  hitherto  coneeived  thenr 
felyes  to  act,  not  in  solitude  and  obscurity,  amid  the  want^ 
of  poverty,  the  exigencies  of  disease,  or  the  dee),  silence  of 
domestick  sorrow. — ^Is  it  wonderful  that  characters  of  thif 
enfeebled  kind  should  sometimes  recoil  from  the  duties  to 
which  they  are  called,  and  which  appear  to  them  in  CA>loiir8 
lo  unexpected? — ^that  they  should  consider  the  world  as  a 
gross  and  vulgar  scene,  unworthy  of  their  interest,  and  its 
common  obligations  as  something  beneath  them  to  perform ; 
^nd  that,  with  an  affectation  of  proud  su|»eriority,  they 
ifaould  wish  to  retire  from  a  field  in  wliich  they  have  the 
presumption  to  think  it  is  fit  only  for  vulgar  minds  to  com- 
bat 1 

If  these  are  the  opinions  which  they  form  on  their  en- 
trance upon  the  world  and  all  its  stern  xea^ities,  it  is  the 
*'  fountain  from  which  many  waters  of  bitterness  will  flow." 
Youth  may  pass  n  indolence  and  imagination,  but  life  must 
necessarily  be  active ;  and  what  must  be  the  probable  char- 
acter of  that  life  which  begins  with  disgust  at  the  simple, 
but  inevitable  duties  to  wliich  it  is  called,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  determine. 

From  hence  come  many  classes  of  character  with  which 
the  world  presents  us,  in  what  we  call  its  higher  scenes, 
and  wluch  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without  a  sentiment  of 
pity,  as  well  as  of  indignation  ;  in  some,  the  perpetual  affec- 
tation of  sentiment,  and  the  perpetual  absence  of  its  reality ; 
in  others,  the  warm  admiration  of  goodness,  and  the  cold 
apd  indignant  performance  of  thsir  own  most  sacred  duties ; 
in  some,  that  childish  belief  of  their  own  superioui*  refine- 
ment, which  leads  them  to  withdraw  from  the  rommon 
scenes  of  life  and  of  business,  and  to  distinguish  thcnselvfts 
only  by  capricious  opinions  and  fantastick  manners  ;  and  in 
others,  of  a  bolder  spirit,  the  proud  rejection  of  all.  the  du- 
ties and  decencies  which  belong  only  to  common  men-. — ^tiie 
love  of  that  distinction  in  vice  which  they  feel  them*<elves 
unable  to  attain  in  virtue,  and  the  gradued  but  too  certain 
advance  to  the  last  stages  of  guilt,  of  impiety,  and  ot  wretch- 
edness. Such  are  sometimes  the  "  issues"  of  a  once  nr'^m- 
iaing  youth  !  and  to  these  degrees  of  folly  or  of  guilt,  let  the 
parents  and  the  instructers  of  the  young  ever  remember, 
that  those  infant  hearts  may  come,  which  have  not  been 
••  kept  with  all  diligence,"  and  early  exercised  in  \irtuous 
activity. 

Anrld  these  delusions  of  fancy,  life,  mcanwYuVo^  VwVsi^ 
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it!  plain  and  serious  business,  is  pasbing ;— their  contempo- 
raries, in  every  line,  are  starting  before  them  in  the  road 
of  honour,  of  fortune,  or  of  usefulness ;  and  nothing  is  now 
left  them  but  to  concentrate  all  the  viffour  of  their  minds  to 
recover  the  ground  which  they  have  lost.  But  if  this  last 
energy  be  wanting,  if  what  they  "  would,'*  they  yet  fail  to 
**  do,"  what,  alas  !  can  be  the  termination  of  the  once  ar- 
dent and  aspiring  mind,  but  ignominy  and  disgrace!— « 
heart  dissatisfied  with  mankind  and  with  itself;  a  conscience 
sickening  at  the  review  of  what  is  passed  ;  a  failing  fortune; 
a  degraded  character ;  and,  what  i  fear  is  ever  the  last  and 
the  most  frantick  refuge  of  selfish  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion,— ^infidelity  and  despair. 

It  is  ever  painful  to  trace  the  history  of  human  degrada- 
tion,  and  it  would  even  be  injurious  to  religion  and  virtue  to 
do  it,  if  it  were  not  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  the  meani 
by  which  these  evils  may  be  prevented.  Of  the  character 
which  I  have  now  attempted  to  illustrate,  the  origin  may  be 
expressed  in  one  word : — it  is  in  the  forgetfulness  of  duty, 
in  the  forgetfulness  that  every  power,  aud  advantage,  and 
possession  of  our  being,  are  only  trusts  committed  to  uf 
for  an  end,  not  properties  which  we  are  to  dispose  of  at 
pleasure ; — in  the  forgetfulness  that  all  our  imaginary  vi^ 
tues  are  "  nothing  worth,"  unless  they  spring  from  the  gen- 
uine and  permanent  source  of  moral  and  religious  obliga- 
tion. 

Wherever,  indeed,,  we  look  around  us  upon  general  life, 
we  may  every  where  see,  that  nothing  but  the  deep  sense  of 
religion  can  produce  either  consistency  or  virtoe  in  human 
conduct.  The  world  deceives  us  on  one  side— -our  imagina- 
tions on  another, — our  passions  upon  all.  Nothing  could 
save  us  ;  nothing,  with  such  materials,  could  hold  together 
even  the  fabrick  of  society,  but  the  preservation  of  that 
deep  and  instinctive  sense  of  duty,  which  the  Father  of 
nature  hath  mercifully  given  to  direct  and  illuminate  r  ii 
every  relation  of  life  ;  which  is  "  none  other"  than  his  x\^ 
voice ;  to  which  all  our  other  powers,  if  they  aim  either  at 
wisdom  or  at  virtue,  must  be  subservient ;  and  which  leadi 
us,  if  we  listen  to  it,  to  every  thing  for  which  we  were  call* 
ed  into  beiug,  either  here  or  hereafter. 
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LESSON  CXL 

Infidelity. — Andrew  Thompson. 

Wb  have  heard,  indeed,  of  men  who  affected  to  hold  fast 

\sj  the  tenets  of  natural  religion,  while  thcj  repudiated  those 

rf  diyiDe  revelation  ;  but  we  have  n*»ver  been  so  fortunate 

as  to  see  and  converse  with  one  of  them  whose  creed,  sc- 

bety  and  circumscribed,  and  palatable  as  he  had  made  it, 

teemed  to  have  any  serious  footing  in  his  mind,  or  aujr 

practical  inHuence  on  bis  life  ;  who  could  restrain  his  sneer 

at   pietj  the  most  untinctured  with  enthusiasm;   or  who 

could  check  his  speculations,  however  hostile  to  the  system 

he  had  affected  to  embrace ;  or  who  worshipped  the  God  in 

whose  existence  and  attributes  he  acknowledged  his  belief; 

or  who  acted  with  a  view  to  that  ir»' mortality  for  which  he 

allowed  that  the  soul  of  man  is  destined. 

It  is  true  the  votaries  of  infidelity  are  often  placed  in  cir- 
eamstances  which  constrain  them  to  hold  such  language, 
and  maintain  such  a  deportment,  as  by  itself  might  indicate 
the  presence  of  Christian  principle.  They  are  frequently 
not  at  liberty  to  give  that  full  play,  and  that  unreserved 
publicity  to  their  unbelief  in  which,  however,  it  is  naturally 
disposed  to  indulge,  and  in  which  it  would  undoubtedly 
manifest  itself,  were  it  free  to  operate  at  large.  And  you 
may  not  therefore,  at  particular  times,  and  in  particular 
Bdtuations,  perceive  any  marked  distinction  between  them 
and  the  devoted  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

They  may  have  a  family,  and  in  the  tenderness  of  parental 
Bflfection,  and  with  the  conviction  that  what  they  regard  as 
idtogether  false  may  contribute  as  much  to  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  their  children  as  if  it  were  altogether  true, 
they  may  shrink  from  any  deciaration  of  infidelity  within 
the  domestick  circle.  They  may  acknowledge,  in  the  sea- 
ion  of  their  own  distress,  or  they  may  suggest,  amid  the 
distresses  of  their  fViends,  those  considerations  to  which 
the  mind,  when  soflened  or  when  agitated  by  affliction, 
naturally  clings,  even  though  it  has  no  habitual  conviction 
Df  their  truth,  and  no  proper  title  to  the  consolation  which 
they  afford.  They  may  be  driven  by  bodily  anguish,  or  by 
impending  danger,  to  utter  the  language  of  a  piety,  which, 
till  that  moment,  was  a  stranger  even  to  their  lips,  just  as 
the  mariner  has  been  known,  amidst  the  perils  and  hor- 
rburs  of  a  shipwreck,  to  cry  for  mercy  from  that  God  whose 
existence  he  had  never  he/one  confessed,  but  by  \u&  V^^^ 
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faneneM  and  his  blasphemies. '  Or  thej  may  eren  be  ■trong* 
Ij  and  insensibly  induced  to  accommodate  themselfes  to 
prevailing  customs,  and  to  pay  an  outward  homage  to  the 
fiuth  of  tlia  New  Testament,  by  occasionally  attending  its 
institutions,  though  they  are  all  the  while  regarding  it  as  a 
mere  harmless  fi^le,  if  not  as  a  contemptible  or  a  peni- 
cious  superstition* 

But  look  at  them  when  placed  in  those  circumstancci 
which  put  np  such  restraints  upon  what  they  may  say  and 
do  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity ;  observe  them  when  the 
pride  of  intellect  tempts  them  to  display  their  learning  or 
their  ingenuity  in  contending  against  the  vulgar  iaitli — or 
when  they  have  a  passion  to  gratify  which  needs  the  aid  of 
some  principle  to  vindicate  its  indulgence — or  when  tliey 
have  nothing  to  fear  f  om  giving  utterance  to  what  they 
think  and  feel-— or  when  they  happen  to  be  associated  with 
those  among  whom  the  qucJity  of  freethinking  prevails— 
observe  them  as  to  the  language  which  they  employ,  jmd 
the  practice  which  they  maintain  with  respect  to  religMi^ 
in  t!ie  ordinary  course  and  tcnour  of  their  lives  ;  and  thai 
say  what  positive  proofs  they  give  you  of  the  reality  or  of 
the  efficacy  ei  those  religious  principles  which  they  profttt 
to  have  retai*^ed,  aAer  putting  away  from  them  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

Say,  if  instead  of  affording  you  positive  proo&  of  such 
r^m'anent  and  distinctive  piety,  they  are  not  displaying  dailf 
and  inveterate  symptoms  that  God,  and  Providence,  sod 
immortality,  are  not  in  all  their  thouglits.  Say,  if  yon 
have  not  seen  many  a  melancholy  demonstration  of  tint  |^ 
general  irreligion  which  we  have  ascribed  to  them  as  the 
consequence  of  their  throwing  off  tiie  dominion  of  the  Gm- 
pel.  And  say  if  you  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  dowi 
through  all  the  gradations  of  infidelity,  from  the  specnktiitt 
philosopher,  who  has  decided  tliat  there  is  no  Savioar,  til 
you  come  to  the  fool,  who  says,  in  the  weakness  and  tkl 
wickedness  of  his  heart,  that  there  is  no  God. 


^ 


'i! 


LESSON  cxn. 

Same  Subject^ — ConcludetL 


9t  infidelity  appearA  L^ 
When  snbjaetod  to  dr 
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yiitifariom  ills,  wliicb  flesli  ib  heir  to,  what  Ifl  tWre  to  up- 
l^lil  our  spirit,  but  the  djscoveries  and  the  pltyRpects  tiiat 
unfolded  to  us  by  revelation  1    What,  for  this  purpose, 

m  be  compared  with  die  belief  that  every  thing  here  be- 
is  under  the  management  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good 
Mss,  and  that  there  id  an  immortality  of  bliss  awaiting  ua 
IB  another  world  ?  If  this  conviction  be  taken  away,  what 
ii  it  that  we  can  have  recourse  to,  on  which  the  mind  may 
patiently  and  safely  re^Mse  in  the  season  of  adversity  1 
Where  is  the  balm  which  I  may  apply  with  effect  to  my 
wounded  heart,  after  1  have  rejected  the  aid  of  the  Almigh- 
ty i'hysician? 

Impose  upon  me  whatever  hardships  you  please ;  give  me 
■othing  but  the  bread  of  sorrow  to  eat ;  take  from  me  the 
friends  in  whom  I  had  platted  my  confidence  ;  lay  me  in  the 
eold  hut  of  poverty,  and  on  the  thorny  bed  of  disease ;  set 
death  before  me  in  all  its  terroiirs ;  do  all  this,— only  let  me 
In^t  iu  my  Savionr,  tind  I  will  **  fear  no  evil," — I  will  rise 
Mqieriour  to  affiiction, — I  will  ^'  rejoice  in  my  tribulation." 
Mt  let  infidelity  interpose  between  God  and  my  soul,  and 
ik«w  Its  impenetrable  veil  over  a  future  state  of  existence, 
fend  limit  all  my  trust  to  the  creatures  of  a  day,  and  all  my 
BKpecti^ons  to  a  few  years  as  uncertain  ^  they  are  short, 
and  how  shall  I  bear  up,  with  fortitude  Or  with  cheerful- 
■€08,  under  the  burdefi  of  distress  1  Or  where  shall  i  find 
Mltf  drop  of  consolation  to  put  into  the  bitter  draught  which 
has  been  given  me  to  drink  1  I  look  over  the  whole  range 
sf  this  wilderness  in  which  I  dwell,  but  I  see  not  one  covert 
Gponei  the  storm,  nor  ona  leaf  for  the  healing  of  my  soul,  nor 
me 'cap  of  cold  water  to  refresh  me  in  the  weariness  and 
the  fkintings  of  my  pilgrimage. 

-  The  very  conduct  of  infidels,  in  spreading  their  system 
iKth  so  much  eagerness  and  industry,  afibrds  a  striking  proof 
liat  its  influence  is  essentially  hostile  to  human  happiness. 
For  what  in  their  conduct  1  Why,  they  allow  that  religion 
contribntes  largely  to  the  comfort  of  man, — that  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  with  respect  to  morality,  it  would  be  a  great 
evil  were  ir  to  lo«ip  its  h^)!d  over  their  afiectioim, — And  that 
those  are  no  friends  to  the  world  Who  would  sliake  or  de- 
stroy their  belief  in  it.  And  yet,  in  the  very  »face  of  this 
acknowledgment,  they  scruple  not  to  publish  their  dcmbts 
and  their  unbelief  concerning  it  among  their  fellow-men, 
and  with  all  the  cool  deliberation  of  philosophy,  and  some- 
with  all  the  keenness  and  ardour  of  a  ze4\ot)  Xo  ^o  \)m 
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tery  thing  which  t\t^y  profess  to  deprecate  as  peniiaMil|« 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  tlie  sj^ecies.  Wbether  thcj 
are  sincere  in  tills  profession,  or  whether  they  are  onlf 
trifling  with  the  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind,  still  it  di' 
monstrates  the  hardening  influence  of  their  principles ;  tad 
fwm  principles,  which  make  those  who  hold  them  so  reek- 
less  ^f  the  peace  and  order  and  happiness  of  their  brethrsBi 
what  can  be  reasonably  exj^ected,  but  every  thing  which  u 
most  destructive  of  human  comfort  ? 

It  is  true,  the  infidel  may  be  very  humane  in  tlie  iBte^ 
course  ^f  life;  but,  after  ail,  what  dependence  caa  be 
placed  Upon  4hit  humanity  of  his,  which  deals^tKit  bread  to 
die  hnngry,  and  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  yet  would  sacri- 
fice to  literary  vanity,  or  to  something  worse,  whatever  can 
give  support  in  trial,  and  consolation  at  death  1  He  maj 
sympathize  with  me  in  my  distress,  and  s|)eak  to  me  of  im- 
mortality, and,  at  the  v6ry  moment,  his  constitutional  kind- 
ness may  be  triumphing  over  his  cold-blooded  and  gloQVy 
speculations.  But  his  speculations  have  shed  a  misery  met 
my  hear^  which  no  language  of  his  can  dissipate,  and  whiek 
makes  his  most  affectionate  words  sound  in  my  ear  like  thi 
words  of  mockery  and  scorn. 

He  has  destroyed  me,  and  he  cannot  save,  bm,  and  bt 
cannot  comfort  me.  At  his  bidding  1  hav6  renounced  that 
Saviour  in  whom  I  once  trusted  and  was  happy,  and  he  now 
pities  me ; — as  if  his  most  pitying  tones  could  charm  away 
tlie  anguish  of  my  bosom,  and  make  me  forget  Uiat  it  wai 
he  himself  who  planted  it  there,  and  planted  it  ao  deepi 
and  nourished  it  so  well,  that  nothing  but  the  power  u 
that  lieaven,  whose  power  I  have  denied,  is  able  to  pluek  it 
out ! 

Yes,  after  he  has  destroyed  my  belief  in  the  superintand- 
ing  providence  of  God,— afler  he  has  taught  me  that  thi 
prospect  of  a  hereaflcr  is  but  the  baseless  fabrickof  a  visioB^ 
— after  he  has  bred  and  nourished  in  me  a  contev  pi  fiv 
that  sacred  volume  which  alone  throws  light  over  ^oia  be- 
nighted world, — after  having  argued  me  out  of  my  faith  hj 
his  sophistries,  or  lauglied  me  out  of  it  by  his  ridicule, — afttf 
having  thus  wrung  from  my  soul  every  drop  t)f  conaolatioiii 
and  dried  up  my  very  spirit  within  me, — yes,  after  KaTing 
accomplished  this  in  the  season  of  my  health  and  my  pro» 
perity,  he  would  come  to  me  while  I  mourn,  and  treat  ma 
like  a  drivelling  idiot,  whom  h^  may  sport  with,  becauaa  ha 
kas  ruined  me,  and  to  whom,  in  the  plenitude  of  faia  coat 


^^  'Tafe,  m^TO' anavailinf , — he  may  talk  of 
Inwhich  he  nimself  does  not  heliere»  and  which  he 
kaa  long  exhorted  me,  and  has  at  last  persuaded  met  to  cast 
nraj  as  the  dreams  and  the  dchisions  of  human  follj ! — 
Rom  such  oomforters  may  hea?en  presenre  me!  '*Mj 
MKil  come  not  thou  into,  tkeir  secrets.  Unto  their  assemhljry 
■ine  honour,  be  not  thou  united  !*' 


LESSON  cxm. 

DeathrScene  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.* — Cabipbbll* 

Btfr  short  that  contemplation — sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  e^ch  much  loved  scene  adieu  ! 

Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort, 
where  friendly  swords  were  drawn,  and  banners  flew. 
Ah !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 

Was  near  t — ^yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous  deeds, 
Gleamed  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view, 

Vhe  ambushed  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds. 

And  Albert — Albert — falls  !  the  dear  old 'father  bleeds  t 

And  tranced  in  giddy  horrour  Gertrude  swooned  ; 

Tet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone, 
Bar,  burst  tliey,  borrowed  from  her  father's  wound, 

The«e  df  ops  ? — Oh  God  !  the  life-blood  is  her  own ; 

And  faltering,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown — 
•  Weep  not,  O  Love !" — ^she  cries,  "  to  see  me  bleed — 

Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  tliee  alone — 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds ; — ^yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  death  indeed. 

*  The  three  characters  mentioned  in  the  above  passage,  being  warn- 
ed! of  the  approach  of  a  hostile  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  are 
ftieed  to  albandon  their  peaceful  retreat,  in  the  vale  of  Wy^omin^,  and 
tjr  lor  Mfety  to  a  neighbouring  fort.  On  the  following  mommg,  at 
iBB-rise  wbile  Gertrur'e,  together  with  Albert,  her  father,  aqd  Walde- 
gnve,  her  husband,  are  looking  from  the  battlements  on  the  havock 
and  deeolation  which  had  marked  the  progress  of  tiie  barbarous  enemy, 
tD  Indian  marksman  fires  a  mortal  snot  from  his  ambush  at  Albert ; 
ind,  aa  Gertrude  cl^ps  him  in  agony  to  her  heart,  anothrr  shot  lavs  her 
Heeding  by  his  side.  She  then  takes  farewell  of  her  husband  m  a 
yeech  whicli  oar  greatest  modem  eritick  has  described  as  "  more  sweet- 
m  pathetack  tbeii  any  thing  ever  written  in  Thyme."— ^ADDvurmid. 
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■  Clasp  m*  a  little  longer,  on  t1i 
Of  iate ! 'while  1  can  feel  thj  dear  carets ; 

And,  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat— oh ! 
And  let  it  mitigate  thj  wo's  excess, 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tendemcsii 

A  friend,  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh  !  bj  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  hy  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in  dati 

'*  Go,  Henrj,  go  not  back,  when  I  defmrt ; 

The  sceigMiy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  morei 
Where  myVBr  father  took  thee  to  his  heart. 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rore 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace, — imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthlj  love : 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  t 
No  I  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past**—' 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  but  still  their  bland 

And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  liis  hand 

She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 

All,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  -dwtltt 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair. 

Mute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  knelt,^- 
Of  them  that  stood  encircling  his  despair. 
He  heard  some  friendly  words  ; — but  knew  not  what  tk^ 
were. 


LESSON  CXIV. 
To  a  Waterfowl, — ^Bryant. 

WmTHER,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  dayi 
Far,  tlurough  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thoa  punas 

Thy  solitary  way  1 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  vrongi 
A%,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floau  along. 
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Seek*Bt  tiioa  the  plash/  briisx 
Of  weedj  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and 

On  the  cbaied  ocean*side  t 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coastf— 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost* 

AI.  day  thy  wings  have  fanned 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  tliin  atmosphere ; 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land* 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest* 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  :  reeds  shall  bend 

Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Tbou'rt  gone  !  the  abyss  of  het&Ten    - 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  giiren, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

•  Ho,  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 
AYill  lead  my  steps  aright. 


LESSON  CXV. 
Hohenlinden. — Campbell. 

Oif  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow* 
And  dark  as  winter  was  tue  flow 
Of  Isert*  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
^Vhen  the  dram  beat,  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  Ares  of  death  to  lig&t 
T|ie  darkness  of  her  scenery. 
*  Pronoaneed  JEttr. 
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By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayadv 
Each  horsemaii  drew  his  battle  bladct 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed, 
To  join  the  dreadfiil  reyelrj. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riyen. 
Then  rushed  the  steeds  to  battle  driven. 
And,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

And  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glowi 
On  Linden's  hills  of  blood-stained  snow, 
And  darker  jet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  lurid  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Hun, 

Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

« 

The  combat*  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich,  all  thy  banners  wave  I 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  !t 

Ah  !  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet, 
Shall  be  a  soiJier^s  sepulchre. 


LESSON  CXVL 

Thanatopsis* — Bryant. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaki 
A  various  language  ;  foi  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

•  Pronounced  Cumfbmi,  t  CA,  as  in  Ckwth. 
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Over  tlijr  spiriti  aad  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agonj,  and  shroud,  and  pall. 
And  breatiiless  darkness,  and  tlie  narrow  honset 
Blake  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart 
Go  forth  ujider  tlie  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  wliile  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air,— - 
Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  tliee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course  ;  nor  jet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  With  manj  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thj  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee*  shall  clain 
Thj  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  np 
Thine  individual  being,  shah  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  msensible  rock 
And  to  tjie  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     Th^  oak 
Shall  send  liis  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Yet  not  to  thjr  eternal  resting  place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth-  -the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoarj  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. — The  lulls 
Rock-ribb'd  and  ancient  as  the  sun,— the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ^ 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
Li  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  wXU 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,-— 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages*    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom* — Take  tlie  wings 
Of  morning — and  the  Barcan  desert  piercey 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  roUs  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound, 
82* 
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Hnre  his  own  dashings — ^yet — the  dead  are  tben^ 
4.nd  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep— the  dead  reign  there  aIone«*- 
So  shalt  thou  rest — 4ind  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living — and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favourite  phant  >m ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  eosMi 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  nway ,  the  sons  of  men. 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 
The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beaiiV/  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off, — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side. 
By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
Hia  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon;  but,  sustained  and  toodied 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  {approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


LESSON  CXVIL 

Charity  to  Orphans.* — Sterns, 

Thet  whom  God  hath  blessed  with  the  means,  and  fbr 
whom  he  has  done  more,  in  blessing  them  likewise  with  a 
disposition,  have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankfiil  to  him,  ti 
the  Author  of  every  good  gift,  for  the  measure  he  hath 
bestowed  to  them  of  both :  it  is  the  reftige  agahist  the 
stormy  wiud  and  tempest,  which  he  has  planted  in  our 
hearts ;  and  the  constant  fluctuation  of  every  thing,  i^.tfaai 
world,  forces  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  to  seek 
sheker  under  it  by  turns.    Guard  it  by  entails  and  Mrttk* 
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ments  as  we  will,  the  roost  affluent  plenty  may  be  stripped, 
and  find  all  its  worldly  comforts,  like  8o  raany  withered 
leaves,  dropping  from  us ; — ihe  crowns  of  princes  may  b% 
shaken ;  and  the  greatest  that  ever  awed  the  world  have 
looked  back  and  moralized  upon  the  turn  of  the  wheeL 

That  wliich  has  happened  to  one,  may  happen,  to  every 
man :  and  therefore  that  excellent  rule  of  our  Saviour,  in 
acts  of  benevolence,  as  well  as  every  tiling  else,  si'.ould  gov** 
era  us ;  thai  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  yoUf 
do  ye  also  unto  them. 

Hast  thou  ever  lain  upon  the  bed  of  languishing,  or  I»« 

boured  under  a  distemper  which  threatened  thy  life  ?     Call 

to  mind  thy  sorrowful  and  pensive  spirit  at  that  time,  and 

lay,  What  ii  was  that  made  the  thoughts  of  death  so  bitter  t 

—If  thou  hast  children, — I  affirm  it,  the  bitterness  of  death 

lay  theie!  If  unbrouglit  up,  and  unprovided  for.  What  will 

become  of  them  ?  Where  will  they  find  a  fr*  3nd  when  I  am 

gone  ?     Who  will  stand  up  for  them,  and  plead  their  cauMk 

a^nst  the  wicked  ? 

Bletised  God !  to  thee,  who  art  a  father  to  the  fatherleflf, 
mid  a  husband  to  the  widow, — 1  entrust  them. 

Ilast  thou  ever  sustained  any  consideraUe  shock  in  thy 
fi>rtune  ?  or,  has  the  scantiness  of  thy  condition  hurried  thee 
into  great  straits,  and  brought  thee  almost  to  distraction  t 
Consider  what  was  it  that  spread  a  table  in  that  wildemeas 
of  thought, — who  made  thy  cup  to  overflow  1  Was  it  not  a 
friend  of  consolation  who  stepped  in,  saw  thee  embarrassed 
^ith  tender  pledges  of  thy  love,  and  the  partner  of  thy 
<^res, — took  them  under  his  protection  *-Heaven !  thou  wilt 
X'eward  him  for  it ! — and  freed  thee  from  all  the  terrifying 
apprehensions  of  ^  parent's  love  1 
— Hast  thou— r- 

— ^But  how  shall  I  ask  a  question  which  must  bring  teara 
into  so  many  eyes? — Hast  thou  ever  been  wounded  in  a 
more  affeoting  manner  still,  by  the  loss  of  a  mo«t  obliging 
li-iend, — or  been  torn  away  from  the  embraces  of  a  dear 
and  promising  child  by  the  stroke  of  death  1  Bitter  remem* 
braiice  !  nature  droops  at  it-r— but  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
conditions  and  lots  of  life.-^A  child,  thrust  forth  in  an  evil' 
hour,  without  food,  without  raimeqt,  bereft  of  instructiont 
vA  the  means  of  its  salvation,  is  a  subject  of  more  tendeir 
heart-achesy  and  will  awaken  every  power  of  nature  :— «• 
we  have  felt  for  ourselves, — ^let  us  feel-— for  Chriit's  aakc^ 
let  ua  feel  for  th^rs* 
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LESSON  cxvni. 

Remarlu  om  tke  perishable  nature  of  poetical fitme.- 

[From  a  Review  of  Campbeira  Specimens  of  British  Poets.] 

Next  to  the  imprefwion  of  tlie  vast  fertility,  comimss,  and 
bfiaiitj  of  our  Englisli  poetry,  the  reflection  that  reeun 
most  frequently  oiid  forcibly  to  us,  in  accompanying  Ifr. 
Campbell  through  his  wide  survey,  is  the  perishable  natan 
of  poetical  fume,  and  the  speedy  oblivion  that  haa  overtakes 
an  many  of  the  promised  heirs  of  immortality.  Of  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty  authors,  whose  works  are  cited  in 
these  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  cele- 
brated in  their  generation,  there  are  not  thirty  who  now 
enjoy  any  thing  that  can  be  called  popularity — ^^hose  works 
aie  to  be  found  in  the  Imnds  of  ordinary  readers— in  the 
shops  of  ordinary  bookscHeinB-^^^r  lA^thie  pi^ss  for  repuhli* 
eation.  About  fiAy  more  may  be  tolerably  familiar  to  met 
of  taste  or  literature  : — the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of 
collectors,  and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  antiquaries  and 
aciiolars. 

Now,  the  fame  of  a  poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He 
does  not  address  himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  to  all  mankind; 
and  his  purpose  being  to  delight  and  to  be  praised,  necessar 
rily  extends  to  all  who  can  receive  pleasure,  or  join  in  a{h 
plause.  It  is  strange,  and  somewhat  humiliating,  to  see  how 
great  a  proportion  of  those  who  had  once  fought  their  #aj 
successfully  to  distinction,  and  surmounted  the  rivalry  of 
contemporary  envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neglect.  We  have 
great  deference  for  publick  opinion ;  and  readily  admit  that 
nothing  but  what  is  good  can  be  permanently  popular. — But 
while  we  would  foster  all  that  it  bids  to  live,  we  would  will- 
ingly revive  much  that  it  leaves  to  die.  The  very  multipli- 
cntion  of  works  of  amusement  necessarily  withdraws  many 
from  notice  that  deserve  to  b**.  kept  in  remembrance ;  for 
we  should  soon  find  it  labour,  and  not  amusement,  if  wa 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  all^  or  even  to  take  all 
upon  trial. 

As  the  materials  of  enjoyment  und  instruction  accumulate 
around  us,  more  and  more  must  thus  be  daily  rejected  and 
left  to  waste :  for  while  iMir  tasks  lengthen,  our  lives  remain 
as  tfliort  as  ever ;  and  tlje  calls  on  our  time  multiply,  wLila 
4Ki4  lurae  itaelf  is  flying  switlly  nway.    This  superfluity  and 
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abundance  of  oar  treasures,  therefore,  necessarily  renders 
much  of  them  wortliless ;  and  the  veriest  accidents  may,  in 
such  a  case,  determine  what  part  shall  be  preserved,  and 
wliat  thrown  away  and  neglected.  When  an  army  is  deci' 
mated^  the  very  bravest  may  fall ;  and  many  poets,  worthy 
of  Internal  remembrance,  have  been  forgotten,  merely  be- 
eanae  there  was  not  room  in  our  memories  for  all. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  **  Specimens,"  however,  this  in- 
jiutice  of  fortune  may  be  partly  redressed — some  small  frag- 
ments of  an  immortal  strain  may  still  l>e  rescued  from  obliv* 
ion — and  a  wreck  of  a  name  preserved,  which  time  ap- 
peared to.  have  swallowed  up  for  ever.  There  is  sometliing 
pious,  we  think,  and  endearing,  in  the  oiCce  of  thus  gather- 
ing up  the  asfaes  ojf  renown  that  has  passed  away ;  or  rather, 
of  calling  back  the  departed  life  of  a  transitory  glow,  and 
enabling  those  great  spirits  which  seemed  to  be  laid  for 
ever,  still  to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of  admiration, 
from  the  hearts. of  a  forgetful  generation.  The  body  of 
tbeir  poetry,  probably,  can  never  be  revived;  but  some 
iparks  of  its  spirit  may  yet  be  preserved,  in  a  narrower  and 
feebler  frame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havock  which  two  hundred 
years  have  thus  made  in  the  ranks  of  our  immortals, — and, 
above  all,  when  we  refer  their  rapid  disappearance  to  the 
quick  succession  of  new  competitors,  and  the  accumulation 
of  mere  good  works  than  there  is  time  to  peruse, — ^we  can- 
not help  being  dismayed  at  the  prospect  which  lies  before 
the  writers  of  the  present  day.  There  never  was  an  age  so 
proUfick  of  popular  poetry  as  that  in  which  we  now  live ; — 
and  as  wealth,  population,  and  education  extend,  the  prod- 
uce is  likely  to  go  on  increasing. 

The  last  ten  years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annual 
supply  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good  staple  poetry-* 
poetry  from  the  very  first  hands  that  we  can  boast  of — ^that 
runs  quickly  to  three  or  four  large  editions — and  is  as  likely 
to  be  permanent  as  present  success  can  make  it.  Now,  if 
this  goes  on  for  a  hundred  years  longer,  what  a  task  will 
await  the  poetical  readers  of  1919 !  Our  living  poets  will 
then  be  nearly  as  old  as  Pope  and  Swift  are  at  present-— 
bat  there  will  stand  between  them  and  that  generation  nearly 
ten  times  as  much  fresh  and  fashionable  poetry  as  is  now 
interposed  between  us  and  those  writers : — and  if  Scott,  and 
Byron,  and  Campbell,  have  already  cast  Pope  and  Swift  a 
f  3od  dsai  into  tlie  phade,  in  what  form  and  dimAUwsc^vA  %x% 
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they  themselves  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  their 
great  grand-children  ? 

The  thought,  we  own,  is  a  little  appalling ;  and,  we  con- 
fess, we  see  nothing  better  to  imagine  than  that  they  may 
find  a  comfortable  place  in  some  new  collection  of  specimeni 
— the  centenary  of  the  present  publication.  There — if  the 
future  editor  have  any  thing  like  the  indulgence  and  vena- 
ration  for  antiquity  of  his  predecessor — there  shall  posterity 
still  hang,  with  rapture  on  the  half  of  Campbell — and  the 
fourth  part  of  Byron — and  the  sixth  of  Scott — and  the  8ca^ 
tered  tythes  of  Crabbe — and  the  three  per  cent,  of  Southeyi 
^*while  some  good-natured  critick  shall  sit  in  our  moulder- 
ing chair,  and  more  than  half  prefer  them  to  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  superseded  ! 

It  IS  au  hyperbole  of  good  nature,  however,  we  fear,  to 
ascribe  to  ihem  even  those  dimensions  at  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury. Afler  a  lapse  of  250  years,  we  are  afraid  to  think  of 
the  space  they  may  have  shrunk  into.  We  have  no  Sliak- 
speare,  alas  !  to  shed  a  never-setting  light  on  his  contempo- 
raries : — and  if  we  continue  to  write  and  rhyme  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  for  200  years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art 
of  short-hand  reading  invented-— or  all  reading  must  be  gi?^. 
en  up  in  despair. 


LESSON  CXIX. 

The  Head-Stont. — Wilsok. 

The  coffin  was  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the 
planks  were  removed  from  the  heaped^up  brink,  the  first 
rattling  clods  had  struck  their  knell,  the  quick  shovelling 
was  over,  and  the  long,  broad,  skilfully  cut  pieces  of  turi 
were  aptly  joined  together,  and  trimly  laid  by  the  beating 
spade,  so  that  the  newest  mound  in  the  church-yard  wu 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  that  were  grown  over 
by  the  undisturbed  grass  and  daisies  of  a  luxuriant  spring. 
The  burial  was  soon  over  ;  and  the  party,  with  one  consent- 
ing motion,  having  uncovered  their  heads,  in  decent  ref^ 
ercnce  of  the  place  and  occasion,  were  beginning  to  lepft- 
rale,  and  about  to  leave  the  church-yard. 

Here  some  acquaintances,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
parish,  who  had  not  had  opportunity  of  addressing  eack 
other  in  the  house  that  had  belonged  to  the  deceaiedt  noff 
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in  the  course  of  the  few  hundred  yards  that  the  little  pro- 
cession had  to  move  over  from  his  bed  to  his  ^raye,  were 
■baking  bands  quietly  but  cheerfully,  and  inquiring  after  the 
welfare  of  each  other's  families.  There,  a  small  knot  of 
neiji^bours  were  speaking,  without  exaggeration,  of  the 
revpertable  character  which  the  deceased  bad  borne,  and 
nentioning  to  one  another  little  incidents  of  his  life,  some  of 
them  so -remote  as  to  be  known  only  to  the  gray-headed  per- 
sons of  the  group.  While  a  few  yards  farther  removed 
from  the  spot,  were  standing  together  parties  who  discussed 
ordinary  concerns,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  funerals 
such  as  the  state  cf  the  markets,  the  promise  of  the  season, 
or  change  of  tenants;  but  still  with  a  sobriety  of  manner 
and  voice,  that  was  insensibly  produced  by  the  influence  of 
the  simple  ceremony  now  closed,  by  the  quiet  graves  around, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  hpire  and  gray  walls  of  the  house  of 
God. 

Two  hien  yet  stood  together  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
with  countenances  of  sincere,  but  unimpassioned  grief. 
They  were  brothers,  the  only  sons  of  him  who  had  been 
buried.  And  there  was  something  in  their  situation  that 
naturally  kept  the  eyes  of  many  directed  upon  them,  for  a 
long  time,  and  more  intently,  than  would  have  been  tbe  case, 
had  there  been  nothing  more  observable  about  them  than 
'the  common  symptoms  of  a  common  sorrow.  But  these  two 
brothers,  who  were  now  standing  at  the  head  of  their  fa- 
ther's grave,  had  for  some  years  been  totally  estranged  from 
each  other,  and  the  only  words  that  had  passed  between 
them,  during  all  that  time,  had  been  uttered  within  a  few 
days  past,  during  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  old 
man's  funeral. 

No  deep  and  deadly  quarrel  was  between  these  brothers, 
and  neither  of  them  could  distinctly  tell  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  estrangement.  Perhaps  dim  jealousies  of  their 
father's  favour — selfish  thoughts  that  will  sometimes  foree 
themselves  into  poor  men's  hearts,  respecting  temporal  ex* 
pectations — unaccommodating  manners  on  both  sides- 
taunting  words  that  mean  little  when  uttered,"  but  .which  ran- 
kle and  fester  in  remembrance — imagined  opposition  of  in- 
terests, that,  duly  considered,  would  have  been  found  one 
and  the  same — tJiese,  and  many  other  causes,  slight  when 
nngle,  but  strong  when  rising  up  together  in  one  baneful 
band,  had  gradually  but  fatally  infected  their  hearts,  till 
at  last  *hey  who  in  youtli  had  been  seldom  te^oxaXA^  wbA 
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truly  attached,  now  met  at  market,  and,  miseraUe  to  ny, 
at  churi'ii,  with  dark  and  averted  fucen,  like  different  claiu- 
men  during  a  feud. 

Surely  if  any  thing  could  hare  softened  their  hearti  to- 
wards each  other,  it  must  have  been  to  stand  silently,  side 
by  side,  while  the  earth,  stones,  and  clods,  were  falliai 
down  upon  their  father's  coffin.  And  doubtless  their  hearti 
were  so  softened.  But  pride,  though  it  cannot  prevent  tlw 
holy  affections  of  nature  from  being  felt,  may  prevent  then 
from  being  shown ;  and  these  two  brothers  stood  there  to- 
gether, determined  not  to  let  each  other  know  the  mutual 
tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  them,  was  gushing  np  in  their 
hearts,  and  teaching  them  the  unconfessed  foUy  and  wick* 
edness  of  their  causeless  quarrel. 

A  head-stone  had  been  prepared,  and  a  person  came  fo^ 
ward  to  plant  it.  The  elder  brother  directed  him  how  to 
place  it — a  plain  stone,  with  a  sand-glass,  skull,  and  cross- 
bones,  chiselled  not  rudely,  and  a  few  words  inscribed. 
The  younger  brother  regarded  the  operation  with  a  troih 
bled  eye,  and'  said,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by.  several 
of  the  by-standers,  **  William,  this  was  not  kind  in  you ;  ym 
should  have  told  me  of  this.  I  loved  my  father  as  well  ai 
you  could  love  him.  You  wore  the  elder,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  favourite  son  ;  but  I  had  a  right  in  nature  to  have  joined 
you  in  ordering  this  head-stone,  had  I  not  1" 

During  these  words,  the  stone  was  sinking  into  the  earth, 
and  many  persons  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  grave 
returned.  For  a  while  the  eldrr  brother  said  nothing,  for 
he  had  a  consciousness  in  his  heart  tliat  he  ought  to  have 
consulted  his  father's  son  in  designing  this  last  bectHning 
mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  his  memory,  so  the  stons 
was  planted  in  silence,  and  now  stood  erect,  decently  apd 
simply  among  the  other  unostentatious  memoriala  of  ths 
humble  dead. 

The  inscription  merely  gave  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased,  and  told  that  the  stone  had  been  erected  **  by  his 
aflectionate  sons."  The  sight  of  these  words  seemeid  t» 
soften  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  man,  and  he  said,  some- 
what more  mildly,  ^'  Yes,  we  were  his  affectionate  'sons, 
and  since  my  name  is  on  the  stone,  I  am  satisfied,  brother. 
We  have  not  drawn  together  kindly  of  late  years,  and  per- 
haps never  may ;  but  I  acknowledge  and  respect  your 
worth ;  and  here,  before  our  own  friends,  and  before  the 
iMendi  of  our  lather,  vrith  my  foot  above  his  head,  I  ezpi 
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ttijr  willingnefls  to  be  on  other  and  better  terms  with  jou. 
mud  if  we  cannot  command  love  in  our  hearts,  let  as,  at 
feast,  brother^  bar  out  oil  unkindness." 

The  minister,  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
Sbinething  intrusted  to  him  to  say  publicklj  before  he  loft 
the  church-yard,  now  came  forward,  and  asked  the  elder 
brother,  why  he  spake  not  regarding  this  matter.  He  saw 
that  tliere  was  something  of  a  cold,  and  sullen  pride  rising 
^>  in  hiF  htnrt^  for  not  easily  may  any  man  hope  to  dis- 
IJtiisi  from  the  chamber  of  his  lieart  eren  the  vilest  guest, 
if  once  cherished  tlicre.  With  a  solemn,  and  almost  severe 
Idr,  he  looked  upon  the  relenting  man,  and  then,  changing 
his  countenance  into  serenity,  said  gently, 

Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 

And  how  becoming  well, 
Together  Buch  as  brethren  are, 

In  unity  to  dwell. 

The  time,  the  place,  and  this  beautiful  expression  of  a 
iratural  sentiment,  quite  overcame  a  heart,  in  which  many 
kind,  if  not  warm,  aifections  dwelt ;  and  the  man  thus  ap^- 
pealed  to,  bowed  down  his  head  and  wept.  **  Give  me 
jronr  hand,  brother  ;"  and  it  was  given,  while  a  murmur  of 
satisfaction  arose  from  all  present,  and  all  hearts  felt  kind- 
lier and  more  humanely  towards  each  other. 

As  the  brothers  stood  fervently,  but  composedly,  grasping 
each  other's  hand,  in  the  little  hollow  that  lay  between  the 
grave  of  their  mother,  long  since  dead,  and  of  their  father, 
whose  shroud  was  happily  not  yet  still  from  the  fall  of  dust 
to  dust,  the  minister  stood  beside  them  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  and  said,  '*  I  must  fulfil  the  promise  I  made 
to  your  father  on  his  death-bed.  1  must  read  to  you  a  few 
words  which  his  hand  wrote  at  an  hour  when  his  tongue 
denied  its  office.  I  must  not  say  that  you  did  yoiir  duty  to 
your  old  father ;  for  did  he  not  often  beseech  you,  apart 
from  one  another,  to  be  reconciled,  for  your  own  sakes  as 
Christians,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother  who 
bare  you,  and,  Stephen,  who  died  that  you  might  be  born  '^ 
When  the  palsy  struck  him  for  the  last  time,  you  were  both 
absent,  nor  was  it  yc>ur  fault  that  you  were  not  beside  the 
old  man  when  ho  died. 

*'  As  long  as  sense  continued  with  him  here,  did  he  think 
of  you  two,  and  of  you  two  alone.  Tears  were  in  his  ejes ; 
I  saw  them  tliere,  and  on  his  cheek  too,  when  no  breath 
came  from  his  lips.    But  of  tliis  no  m0Te«    He  ^\c^^\iV(Si^ 
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thif  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to 
read  it  to  you  over  his  grave*  I  now  ohej  him.  ^M j  sons, 
if  jou  will  kt  my  bones  lie  quiet  io  the  grave,  near  the  dust 
of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my  burial  till,  in  tlie  name 
of  God  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love  one  another  as  yea 
used  to  do.    Dear  boys,  receive  mj  blessing.*  " 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  liide  the  tears  that 
needed  not  to  be  liiddeu, — and  when  the  brothers  liad  re- 
leased each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  manj 
went  up  to  them,  and,  in  a  single  word  or  two,  expressed 
their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The  brothers  them- 
selves walked  away  from  the  church-yard,  arm  in  arm  with 
the  minister  to  the  manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they 
were  seen  sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  they  read  together  off  the  same  Bible 
when  the  minister  gave  out  the  text,  and  that  they  sang 
togetlier,  taking  hold  of  the  same  psalm-book.  The  same 
psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at  their  o^wn  request,)  of  which 
one  verse  had  been  repeated  at  their  father's  grave ;  t 
larger  sum  than  nsual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found  in  the 
plate  for  the  poor,  for  Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  And 
ever  after,  both  during  the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  thii 
life,  the  hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one,  and  in  nothing 
were  they  divided. 


LESSON  CXX. 

Lines  written  in  a  Highland  glen. — ^Wilsom. 

To  whom  belongs  this  valley  fair. 
That  sleeps  beneath  the  filmy  air. 

Even  like  a  living  ihing? 
Silent — as  infant  at  the  breast — 
Save  a  stili  sound  that  speaks  of  rest, 

That  streamlet's  murmuring ! 

The  heavens  appear  to  love  this  vale ; 
Here  clouds  with  unseen  motion  sail* 

Or  mid  the  silence  He  ! 
By  that  blue  arch,  this  beauteous  earth» 
Mid  evening's  hour  of  dewy  mirth. 

Seems  bound  unto  the  sky. 
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.    Oh  !  that  this  lovelj  vide  were  mine-^ 
Then  from  g]ad  youth  ta  calm  decliiie« 

My  years  would  gently  glide  ; 
Hope  would  rejoice  in  endless  dreamv, 
And  Memory's  oft-returning  gleams 

By  peace  be  sanctified. 

There  would  unto  my  soul  be  gi^en, 
From  presence  of  that  gracious  UeaTen, 

A  piety  sublime ; 
And  thoughts  would  come  of  mystick 
To  make,  in  this  deep  solitude, 

Eternity  of  Time  ! 

And  did  I  ask  to  whom  belonged 
This  vale  1 — I  feel  that  I  have  wronged 

Nature's  most  gracious  soul ! 
She  spreads  iier  glories  o'er  the  earth* 
And  ail  her  children  from  their  birth 

Are  joint  heirs  of  the  whole  ! 

Yea  !  long  as  Nature's  humblest  child 
Hath  kc;pt  her  temple  undefiled 

By  sinful  sacrifice, 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  owDf 
He  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  anud  the  skies. 


LESSON  CXXL 

7^  young  Herdsman, — ^Wordsworto. 

^ROM  early  childhood,  even,  as  hath  been  said, 

im  his  siirth  year,  he  had  been  sent  abroad 

Rimmer  to  tend  herds :  such  was  his  task 

Bnceforward  till  the  latter  day  of  youth. 

then,  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 

the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 

e  up  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !     He  looked— 

9an  and  earth,  the  soUd  frame  of  earth, 

1  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 

radness  and  deep  joy.     The  clouds  were  toiiehed« 
ii.  tl|eir  silent  feoei  did  be  re%c| 
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thifl  paper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  made  me  know  that  I  was  to 
read  it  to  you  over  his  grove.  I  now  obey  him.  \My  sons, 
if  jou  will  kt  my  bones  lie  quiet  in  the  grave,  near  the  diut 
of  your  mother,  depart  not  from  my  burial  till,  in  tlie  name 
of  God  and  Christ,  you  promise  to  love  one  another  as  yoQ 
used  to  do.    Dear  boys,  receive  my  blessing.*  " 

Some  turned  their  heads  away  to  liide  the  tears  that 
needed  not  to  be  liiddeii, — and  when  tlie  brothers  had  re- 
leased each  other  from  a  long  and  sobbing  embrace,  manj 
went  up  to  them,  and,  in  a  single  word  or  two,  expressed 
their  joy  at  this  perfect  reconcilement.  The  brothers  them- 
selves walked  away  from  the  church-yard,  arm  in  arm  widi 
the  minister  to  tlie  manse.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  they 
were  seen  sitting  with  their  families  in  the  same  pew,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  they  read  together  off  the  same  Bible 
when  the  minister  gave  out  the  text,  and  that  they  sang 
together,  taking  hold  of  the  same  pscilm-book.  The  same 
psalm  was  sung,  (given  out  at  their  oyrn  request,)  of  which 
one  verse  had  been  repeated  at  their  father's  grave ;  t 
larger  sum  than  usual  was  on  that  Sabbath  found  in  the 
plate  for  the  i>oor,  for  Love  and  Charity  are  sisters.  Aod 
ever  after,  both  during  the  peace  and  the  troubles  of  this 
life,  the  hearts  of  the  brothers  were  as  one,  and  in  nothisg 
were  they  divided. 


LESSON  CXX. 

Lines  written  in  a  Htgkkmd  glen. — ^Wilbom. 

To  whom  belongs  this  valley  fair, 
That  sleeps  beneath  the  filmy  air. 

Even  like  a  living  ihing? 
Silent — as  infant  at  the  breast — 
Save  a  stili  sound  that  speaks  of  rest» 

That  streamlet's  murmuring ! 

The  heavens  appear  to  love  this  vale ; 
Here  clouds  with  unseen  motion  sail* 

Or  mid  the  silence  lie  ! 
By  that  blue  arch,  this  beauteous  earth» 
Mid  evening's  hour  of  dewy  mirth. 

Seems  bound  unto  the  sky. 
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Oh  !  that  this  lovelj  vide  were  mine— - 
Then  from  glad  jouth  to  calm  decliiie« 

My  years  would  gentlj  glide  ; 
Hope  would  rejoice  in  endless  dreams, 
And  Memory's  oft-returning  gleams 

By  peace  be  sanctified. 

There  would  unto  my  soul  be  giren. 
From  presence  of  that  gracious  UeaTetr, 

A  piety  sublime ; 
And  thoughts  would  come  of  mystick 
To  make,  in  this  deep  solitude, 

Eternity  of  Time ! 

And  did  I  ask  to  whom  belonged 
This  yale  ? — I  feel  that  I  have  wronged 

Nature's  most  gracious  soul ! 
She  spreads  her  glories  o'er  the  eartbt 
And  ail  her  children  from  their  birth 

Are  joint  heirs  of  the  whole ! 

Yea  !  long  as  Nature's  humblest  child 
Ilatli  kc;pt  her  temple  undefiled 

By  siiifiil  sacrifice, 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  owDf 
lie  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  anud  the  skies. 


LESSON  CXXI. 

7^  young  Herdsman. — ^Wordsworto. 

^i^oM  early  childhood,  even,  as  hath  been  said, 

an  bis  siirth  year,  he  had  been  sent  abroad 

rammer  to  tend  herds :  such  was  liis  task 

enceforward  till  the  latter  day  of  youth. 

then,  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 

the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 

e  up  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !     He  lookedr— 

9an  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 

i  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 

radness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  tooehed, 
IE.  tl|iBir  silent  feoei  did  k^  rpsA 
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Unutterable  lo?e*    Sound  needed  none. 

Nor  any  Toice  of  Joy ;  his  spirit  drank 

T]ie  8|»ectacle  ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 

Kl\  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 

4.nd  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  1^ 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed ;  he  proffered  no  request; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 

His  niinJ  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 

That  made  liim  ;^— it  was  blessedness  and  love  ! 

A  Herdsman,  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops 
Such  intercourse  was  his ;  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  possessed. 
Oh,  then,  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appeared 
The  wrkten  promise  !  He  had  early  beamed 
To  reverence  the  Volume  which  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  that  cannot  die : 
But,  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith ; 
Tliere  did  he  see  the  writing ; — all  things  tl^re 
Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life. 
And  greatness  still  revolving; — infinite! 
There  littleness  was  not ; — ^the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects ;  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw. 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  !  low  desires. 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  ^i\tl 
Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude. 
Oft  as  he  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind. 
And  w]ience  they  flowed  ; — and  from  them  he  acqoireA 
Wisdom  which  woil»  through  patience ;  thence  ho  \lf$Wti 
In  many  a  calmer  hour  of  sober  thought. 
To  look  on  nature  with  an  humble  heart, 
Self-questioned  where  he  did  not  vnderst«Ad« 
And  with  a  reverential  eye  of  love. — 
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LESSON  cxxn 

The  Shipwreck. — ^Wilsok. 

<—  Her  ^ant  form 
0*er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackening  storm. 
Majestically  calm,  would  go 
Mid  the  deep  darkness  w)  ite  as  snow ! 
But  gentler  now  the  small  waves  glide 
Like  playful  lambs  o*er  a  mountain's  side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array^ 
The  main  she  will  traverse  for  ever  and  aye. 
Many  ]>orts  m\\  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  makt! 
— ^Hnsh !  hush  !  thou  vain  dreamer  I  this  hour  is  her  iael. 
Five  hundred  souls  in  one  instant  of  dread 
Are  hurried  o'er  th^  deck ; 
And  fast  the  miserable  ship 
Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  struck  on  a  hidden  rock, 
Her  planks  arc  torn  asunder. 
And  down  xsome  her  masts  with  a  reeling  shocks 
And  a  liideons  crash  like  thunder. 
Her  sails,  that  gladdened  late  the  skies, 
Are  draggled  in  the  brine, 
And  her  pendant  that  kissed  the  fair  ipoonshine 
Down  max>y  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beauteous  sides,  whose  rainbow  huss 
Gleamed  softly  from  below, 
And  flung  a  warm  and  sunny  flush 
O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  snow, 
To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down. 
To  sleep  amid  colours  as  bright  as  their  own. 

Oh  1  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 
An  hour  before  her  death  ; 
And  nghts  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 
The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
-  The  saiTor  heard  the  humming  tree. 
Alive  tlirough  all  its  leaves. 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
.  That  grows  before  his  coltagc-door, 
'And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  enclosed  a  blooming  boy, 
Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 
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•  .  To  the  dangers  his  father  had  paraed  ; 

And  his  irife — by  turns  she  ¥rept-aad  imiM« 

As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Returned  to  her  heart  at  last. 

•X— He  wakes  at  the  yessel's  sudden  rxdlv 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  liis  souk 

Astounded  tlie  reel  tug  deck  he  paces. 

Mid  hurrjing  forms  and  ghastlj  fiices  ;— » 

The  wliole  ship's  crew  are  tliere. 

Wailings  around  and  overhead, 

Brave  spirits  stupified  or  dead. 

And  madness  and  despair.—*^ 

Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare. 

Unbroken  as  -the  floating  air ; 

The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away. 

Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  daj. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye. 

But  the  new-risen  sun  and  the  sunny  eky. 

Though  the  night-shades  are  gone,  yet  a  vapour  dd 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beautiful ; 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 

Mourns  for  tlie  glory  that  hath  4own. 


LESSON  cxxm. 

Dr.  Slop  and  Ohctdiah^  ntee£tf^«-<— Stkrne. 

Imagine  to  yourself,  a  little  squat,  ancoartly  figure  oft 
Pr.  8lop^  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half,  perpendicular  hei^t 
with  a  breadth  of  back,  and  a  sesquipedality  of  belly,  wluefa 
might  have  done  honour  to  a  sergeant  in  the  horse-guardii 

Such  were  the  outlines  of  Dr.  Slopes  figure,  whiciwif  yon 
have  read  Hogarth^s  analysis  of  beauty,  {and  if  you  fciafe 
not,  I  wish  you  would ;) — ^you  must  knov,  may  aa  certain- 
ly be  caricatured,  and  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  three  ttrokei 
as  three  hundred. 

Imagine  such  a  one^ — for  such,  I  say,  were  the  oudiaei 
of  Dr.  Slopes  figure,  coming  slowly  along,  fiM>t  bj  lbot« 
waddling  through  the  dirt  upon  the  yertebro)  of  a  Htlla 
diminutive  pony,  of  a  pretty  colour — but  of  sCnngtb^ 
alack  !  scarce  able  to  Itwne  made  an  amhla  o£  it,  uadof  ndi 
a  fardel,  had  tlie  roaois  been  in  an  ambling  eondilioBi—^niy 
Wfne  not. — ^TmagiiTiS  to  youraelf,  O^adfoA  jaountod  ope*  a 
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itrong  ittonster  of  a  coach-hor«e,  pricked  into  a  full  gal 
lop,  aad  making  all  practicable  speed  tlie  adverse  way. 

Pray,  Sir,  let  me  interest  you  a  moment  in  tliis  description. 

Had  Dr.  Shp  beheld  Obadiah  a  mile  off,  postiiig  in  a 
narrow  lane  directly  towards  iiim,  at  that  monstri hi«  rate,—* 
splosliing  and  {bunging  like  a  devil  through  thick  and  thin 
as  he  approached,  would  not  such  a  pJienomenon,  wi:h  mich 
a  vortex  of  mud  and  water  moving  along  witli  it,  round  its 
axis, — have  been  a  subject  of  juster  apprehension  to  Dr« 
Slop  in  his  situation,  than  the  worst  of  Whiston^s  comets  1 
—  To  say  nol  hing  of  the  nucleus ;  that  is,  of  Olnuliah  and 
the  coach-horse. — In  my  idea,  the  vortex  alone  of  them 
was  enonorh  to  have  involved  and  carried,  if  not  the  doctoft 
at  least  the  doctor's  pony,  quite  away  with  it. 

What  then  do  you  think  must  tlie  terrour  and  hydropho- 
bia of  Dr.  Slop  have  been  when  you  read  (which  you  are 
just  going  to  do)  that  he  was  advancing  thus  warily  along 
towards  Shandy  HaU,  and  had  approached  within  sixty 
yards  of  it,  and  witlnn  five  yards  of  a  sudden  turn,  made  bjr 
an  acute  angle  of  the  garden  wall, — and  in  tlie  dirtiest  part 
of  a  dirty  lane, — when  Oba^diak  and  his  coach-horse  turned 
the  comer,  rapid,  furious, — pop, — full  upon  him ! — Nothing, 
I  think,  in  nature  can  be  supposed  more  terrible  than  such  a 
rencounter,— ^so  imprompt !  so  ill  prepared  to  stand  tlM 
shock  of  it  as  Dr.  Slop  was  ! 

What  could  Dr.  Slop  do  ? he  crossed  himself ^Pugh  I 

— ^but  the  doctor,  Sir,  was  a  Papist. — No  matter ;  he  had 
better  have  kept  hold  of  the  fK)mniel. — He  had  so  ;  nay,  ai 
it  happened,  he  had  better  have  done  nothing  at  all ;  for  in 

crossing  himself  he  let  go  his  whip, and  in  attempting 

to  save  his  whip  between  his  knee  cu?d  his  saddle's  skirt,  as 
it  slipped,  he  lost  h*s  stirrup, — in  losing  which  he  lost  his 
seat ;  and  in  the  multitude  of  all  these  losses  (which,  by  the 
by,  show  what  little  advantage  there  is  in  crossing)  the 
tinfbrtnnate  doctor  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  So  that  with- 
out waiting  for  Obadiak's  onset,  he  left  his  pony  to  its 
destiny,  tumbling  off  it  diagonally,  something  in  the  styte 
and  manner  of  a  pack  of  wool,  and  without  any  other  con- 
sequence from  the  fall,  save  that  of  being  left  (as  it  would 
have  been)  with  the  broadest  part  of  him  sunk  about  twelve 
ittclies  deep  in  the  mire^ 

Ohadiah  pulled  off  his  cap  twice  to  Dr.  Shp  ;— once  as  he 
was  falling,  and  then  again  when  he  saw  him  seated* — III* 
timed  cdTidaisance ! — had  not  the  fellow  bettAt  Vume  «X»^\a^ 
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his  horse,  and  got  off,  and  helped  Iiim  1  Sir,  he  did  all  thit 
his  siuifUion  would  allow  ;-^ut  tlie  mawuniMm  of  the  coach- 
horse  was  so  great,  that  Obadiah  could  not  do  it  all  at  once; 
he  rode  in  a  circle  three  times  round  Dr.  Siopy  before  he 
could  full/  accomplish  it  any  how ;  and  at  last,  when  he  did 
stop  the  beast,  it  was  done  with  such  an  explosion  of  mod, 
that  Obadiah  had  better  have  been  a  league  offl  In  short, 
never  was  a  Dr.  Slop  so  belated,  and  so  traasubstantiatedf 
since  tliat  affair  came  into  fiishion. 


LESSON  CXXIV 

Heroiek  Self-DeniaJ. — Literart  Gazette. 

Dark  burned  the  candle  on  the  table  at  which  the  student 
of  divinity  was  reading  in  a  large  book :  **  It  all  avails  noth- 
inijr,  and  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it,"  said  he  fretfull/  Co 
hiiiiself,  and  closed  the  volume,  **  I  shall  never  become  s 
preacher,  I  may  study  and  tire  myself  as  much  as  I  will  I 
The  first  sermon,  in  which  I  shall  certainly  hesitate,  wiD 
without  doubt  render  all  this  trouble  vain ;  for  do  not  1 
myself  know  the  timidity  and  the  peculiar  misfortune  which 
accompany  me  in  every  undertaking  ?" 

He  now  took  from  his  dusty  shelves  a  MS.  and  set  him- 
self down  to  read  :  it  was  an  account  of  Rome,  and  particu- 
larly of  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  was  described  with  aD 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.  He  suddenly  rose,  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  together,  said  with  transport,  ^'  O  heaven,  I 
must  certainly  see  all  this  myself!" 

But  how  ?  one  does  not  get  to  Rome  for  nothing ;  the 
finances  of  the  good  student  were  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  however  carefully  he  examined  and  fumbled  through 
aN  his  pockets,  he  collected  only  a  few  pence,  which  cer- 
tainly were  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  to  Rome.  He 
went  to  bed  quite  restless,  and  even  forgot  to  put  out  hit 
candle,  which  at  other  times  he  never  omitted  ;  but  during 
this  uneasy  night,  he  thought  of  means  to  accomplish  hii 
purpose.  The  next  morning  he  fetched  an  old-<^otheB*iiiaii, 
and  iMild  every  thing  except  the  dress  he  had  oi|,  and  a  an- 
gle shirt  for  change  which  he  put  in  his  pocket. 

The  Miuit  which  he  got  (tooql  the  greedf  Isradite  fiir  aB 
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he  hBdi  was  not  much,  and  yet  honesty,  a  virtue  which  he 
Mwessed  in  the  highest  degree,  demanded  of  him  to  paj 
his  lew  small  debts.  After  he  had  performed  this  duty  in 
the  most  conscientious  maimer,  he  counted  up  his  remaining 
propeity,  and  was  pleased  on  finding  himself  the  possessor 
of  five  dollars,  because  he  hoped  with  this  sum,  and  with 
strict  frugality,  to  travel  to  Rome  and  back  again. 

He  now,  therefore,  bejfran  his  journey  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  wandered  over  fertile  Germany  with  heartfelt  joy,  at 
the  beauties  of  nature  in  his  beloved  country.  How  did 
Italy's  mild  and  balsam'ick  airs  refresh  him  !  how  did  he 
indulge  all  his  senses  in  the  contemplation  of  the  delightful 
scenes  that  crowded  on  him  from  every  side  !  and  how  did 
his  heart  thrill  with  bliss  when  he  beheld  the  towers  of  Rome 
shining  in  the  misty  distance !  Long  did  he  stand  gazing  and 
enraptured,  and  a  tear  of  joy  stood  in  his  eyes ;  he  walked 
on,  lost  in  thought,  and  towards  evening  he  reached  a  hill 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  Queen  of  Cities,  illumined  with 
gold  and  purple,  by  the  blush  of  the  evening  sky,  lay  in 
the  most  glorious  splendour.  He  seated  himself  upon  the 
Munmit  of  the  hill,  and  turned  his  eyeB  constantly,  with  the 
moet  heartfelt  longing,  towards  the  object  of  his  secret 
vishcs. 

Afler  his  soul  had  sotiated  itself  with  this  delightful  pio> 
tore,  he  at  length  thought  of  examining  his  stock  of  money, 
Aat  he  might  see  how  much  he  could  spare  in  Rome  in 
examining  the  captivating  wonders,  without  depriving  him* 
self  of  the  necessary  means  for  his  journey  back.  When 
he  had  cauiited  it,  he  found  that  he  had  just  spent  the  half 
of  it,  viz»  two  dollars  and  a  half.  Of  course  he  had  been 
frequently  obliged,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  journey,  to  beg  a 
|ii|^ht's  lodging  and  dinner  from  the  clergymen  on  the  roadL 
to  he  able  to  reach  so  far  upon  so  trifling  a  sum,  but  never 
did  he  receive  money  or  ask  alms.  If,  then,  he  would  re> 
torn  to  his  native  country  without  begging,  he  must  not 
■ee  Rome,  and  he  had,  m  fact,  the  heroick  self-denial  to 
form  tliis  resolution  on  the  spot.  He,  therefore,  remained 
fbr  that  night  on  this  hill,  saw  the  moon  and  stars  rise  over 
the  much-beloved  Rome ;  he  listened  with  silent  delight  to 
tibe  chime  of  the  church  bells  in  the  stilmess  of  the  even- 
ingi  .and  When  the  momiag  sun,  rising  in  the  east,  tinged 
the  domes  and  towers  of  the  city  with  red,  he  **  cast  one 
loaging,lingering  look  hdujw},**  and  began  in  silent  musinf^ 
hie  joumeiy  he  me. 
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WhateTttr  instances  of  heroick  self-denial  historj  ni^ 
record,  it  can  produce  no  greater  than  that  which  tliia  ob- 
scure indindital  exercised  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart- 
He  returned  home  with  his  longing  gratified,  and  employ 
ed  hia  last  penny  in  paying  the  boatman  who  ferried  limi 
over  to  his  native  island.  He  renounced  the  study  of  di- 
rinity,  which  he  hated,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  t 
peasant,  with  whom  he  continued  for  a  whole  year,  at  tie 
end  of  which  he  employed  his  wages  which  lie  had  saveil, 
on  a  journey  to  the  East,  whither,  impelled  by  the  lofe  of 
travelling,  he  set  out  upon  a  pilgrimage. 


LESSON  CXXV, 

On  the  waste  of  life. — Franklin.      * 

Amerous  was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate ;  he  was  bred  to 
no  business,  and  could  not  contrive  how  to  waste  his  honn 
agreeably ;  he  had  no  relish  for  any  of  the  projier  works  of 
life,  nor  any  taste  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind;  be 
spent  generally  ten  hours  of  the  four-cuid-tweBty  in  bed ;  be 
dozed  away  two  or  three  more  on  his  couch ;  and  as  many 
were  dissolved  in  good  liquor  every  evening,  if  he  met  witb 
company  of  his  own  humour. — Thus  he  made  a  shift  to 
wear  off  ten  years  of  his  life  since  the  paternal  estate  kS 
into  his  hands. 

One  evening  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his  thoughts  hiq» 
pened  to  take  a  most  unusual  turn,  for  they  cast  a  glauee 
backward,  and  he  began  to  reflect  on  his  manner  of  Jifei 
He  bethought  himself  what  a  number  of  living  beings  bad 
been  made  a  sacrifice  to  bupport  his  carcass,  and  how  much 
corn  and  wine  had  been  mingled  with  these  offerings ;  and 
he  set  himself  to  compute  what  he  had  devoured  since  he 
came  to  the  age  of  man.  *  About  a  dozen  feathered  crea- 
tures, small  and  great,  have,  one  week  with  another,*  said 
he,  'given  up  their  Hves  to  prolong  mine,  wliich,  in  ten 
years,  amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand.  Fifty  sheep  have 
been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  with  half  a  hecatomb  of  black 
eattle,  that  I  might  have  the  choicest  parts  olTered  weekly 
upon  my  table. 

Thus  a  thousand  beasts,  out  of  the  floek  and  the  herd,  have 
been  slain  in  ten  years'  time  to  feed,  me,  besides  wliat  the 
^rest  has  supplied  me  with.    Many  hundrvfds  of  fislies  ba,yf% 
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in  all  their  variety,  been  robbed  of  life  for  my  repast,  and 
of  tlie  smaller  fry  some  thousands;  A  measure  of  com 
would  hardly  suffice  me  fine  flour  enough  for  a  month's  pro- 
fision,  and  this  arises  to  above  six  score  bushels ;  and  many 
hngslieads  of  wine  and  other  liquors  have  passed  tlirougn 
this  body  of  mine— this  wretched  strainer  of  meat  and 
drink  !  And  what  have  I  done  all  this  time  for  God  and 
man  t  What  a  vast  profusion  of  good  things  upon  a  useless 
life  and  a  worthless  liver  ? 

There  is  not  the  meanest  creature  among  all  those  which 
I  have  devoured,  but  hath  answered  the  end  of  its  creation 
better  than  I.  It  was  made  to  support  human  nature,  and 
it  has  done  so.  Every  crab  and  oyster  I  have  eat,  and 
every  grain  of  corn  I  have  devoured,  hath  filled  up  its  place 
in  the  rank  of  beings  with  more  propriety  and  honour  than 
I  have  done.     Oh,  shameful  waste  of  life  and  time !" 

In  short,  he  carried  on  his  moral  reflections  with  so  just 
and  severe  a  force  of  reason^  as  constrained  him  to  change 
his  whole  course  of  life ;  to  break  off  his  follies  at  once,  and 
to  apply  himself  to  gain  some  useful  knowledge,  when  he 
was  more  than  thirty  yeai's  of  age.  He  lived  many  follow* 
ing  years  with  the  character  of  a  worthy  man  and  an  excel- 
lent Christian ;  he  died  with  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  the 
tears  ef  his  country  were  dropped  upon  his  tomb. 

The  world,  that  knew  the  whole  series  of  his  life,  were 
amazed  at  the  mighty  change.  They  beheld  him  as  a  won- 
der of  reformation,  while  he  himself  confessed  and  adored 
the  Divine  power  and  mercy  which  had  transformed  him 
from  a  brute  to  a  man.  But  this  was  a  single  instance,  and 
we  may  almost  venture  to  write  miracle  upon  it.  Are  there 
mot  numbers,  in  this  degenerate  age,  whose  lives  thus  run  to 
■tier  waste,  without  tlie  least  tendency  to  usefulness  t 
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7^  young  Minstrel — ^Beattib. 

Lo !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o*erhung  with  pine, 

And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves* 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shiOA** 
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Whik  wmti»f  8^  woods,  and  winds^  in  concert  jotn, 
And  erho  bears  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 

Would  £dwin  this  inajestick  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  sup^ies  T 
Ah  I  no :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prixsb 

And  oft  he  traced  tlie  uplands,  to  survey* 

When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn^ 

The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grayi 
And  lake,  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  : 
Far  to  the  west,  tlie  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 

Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 
And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 

And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 
But,  lo  !  the  Sun  appears !  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  smite. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliiT  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost : — 

What  dreadful  pleasure !  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  see  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tossed 

In  billows  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 

Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  embossed;— 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound ! 

In  truth,  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle,  and  each  dreadful  scene : 

In  darkness,  and  in  storm,  he  took  delight ; 
Nor  less,  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
Tlie  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheen. 

Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul : 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 

And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control. 

"  O,  ye  wild  groves,  O,  where  is  now  your  bloom !" 
(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought) 

"  Your  flowers,  your  verdure,  and  your  balmy  gloomj 
Of  late  so  grateful  in  the  hour  of  drought  I 
Why  do  the  birds,  that  song  and  rapture  brought 

To  all  your  bowers,  their  mansions  now  forsake  ? 
Ah  !  why  has  fickle  chance  this  ruin  wrought ! 

For  now  the  storm  howls  mournful  through  the  brakei 
And  the  dead  foliage  flies  in  many  a  shapeless  flake. 
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^  Where  ndw  tlie  rill,  melodious,  pure,  and  cooi* 

And  meads,  with  lile,  and  mirth,  and  beauty  erowned! 
Ah !  see,  the  unsightly  slime,  and  sluggish  pool 

Have  ail  the  solitary  Tale  emhtown^ ; 

Fled  eaeh  fair  form,  and  mute  each  melting  sound  ; 
The  raven  croaks  forlorn  on  naked  spray ; 

And  liar!.. !  the  river,  bursting  every  mi>und« 
Down  tlie  vale  thun4ler8,  and  with  wastipful  sway 
Uproots  the  grove,  aad  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  utrnf. 

••  Ye*  such  the  destiny  of  all  on  earth : 

So  flourishes  and  fades  majestick  man% 
Fair  is  tli«)  bud  his  vernal  morn  brings  forth. 

And  fostering  gales  awhile  the  nursling  faib 

O  smrle,  ye  heavens,  serene  ;  y^  mildews  wan,^ 
Ye  blighting  whirlwinds  spare  his  balmy  primet 

Nor  lessen  of  his  life  tlie  little  span. 
Borne  on  the  swift  and  silent  wings  of  Time, 
Old  age  comes  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  clime. 

^  And  be  it  so. — Let  tliose  deplore  their  doom 
"Whose  hopes  still  grovel  in  this  dark  sojourn : 

But  lofty  souls,  who  look  beyond  the  tomb. 

Can  smile  at  Fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourfti 
Shall  Spring  to  these  sad  scenes  no  more  return  f 

Is  yonder  wave  the  sun's  eternal  bed  i 

Socm  shall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  bum, 

And  Spring  shall  soon  her  vital  influence  shed, 
in  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead. 


Shall  I  be  3efl  forgotten,  in  the  dust. 

When  Fate,  relenting,  lets  the  flower  revive  i 
Shall  Nature^s  voice,  to  man  alone  unjust. 

Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  life  t 

Is  it  for  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  strive 
Wit'u  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  ! 

No  :  Heaven^s  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive. 
And  man's  majestick  beauty  bloom  again 
Bright  tliro'  the  eternal  year  of  love's  triumphant  reign." 

*  Though  the  author  evidently  intends  this  word  to  rhyme  with  man 
mad  spmn,  yet  the  best  authoriUes  require  It  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
Wttt  syllable  of  tron-Zon. 

S4 
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LESSON  CXXYIL 

t^airing  Time  atUidpaUdr-^ovmau 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jeah  Jaques  Rouuean* 
If  biirds  c6nfabtilalie  or  no ; 
*Ti8  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  iu  ^le ; 
And  even  the  child  who  knows  no  bettAlr» 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter. 
The  story  of  a  cock  and  bull, 
Must  have  a  most  uncommoh  skiilL 

It  chanced,  then,  on  a  winter's  day, 
Biit  warm  and  bright  and  calm  as  Mayv 
The  birds,  (Conceiving  a  design, 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentii^, 
In  many  An  orchard,  copse,  and  grore» 
Assembled  oA  afTiurs  of  love. 
And,  with  much  twitter,  and  much  chattet^ 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 
At  length  a  butfinch  who  could  boast 
More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most» 
Entreated,  o|»ening  wide  his  beak^ 
A  moment's  Hberty  to  speak  ; 
And,  silence  publickly  enjoined^ 
Deliyered  briefly  thus  his  mind.  ^ 

*'  My  friends  !  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet ; 
t  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet." 

A  finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control^ 
With  golden  wing  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied. 

**  Metliinks  the  gentleman,"  quoth  she, 
"  Opposite  in  the  apple-tree. 
By  his  good  wiU  would  keep  us  single 
^ill  yonder  hea?en  and  earth  shall  mingle» 

^ltwu6h«i  of  the  wKimsica]  Bpeculatiotas  of  this  philosoi^hsr,  lUi 
■n  fiibles  whtch  ascribe  k^aHOA  and  ispeocli  to  animals,  ahonla  be  wMl* 
held  from  children,  as  being  only  vebijles  of  deception.  But  vte 
child  waa  ever  deceived  by  them,  or  can  be,  against  the  ovidenee  oPhii 
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Or,  (which  is  likelier  to  bf fall) 

Till  death  exterminate  us  att. 

I  marry  without  more  ado : — 

My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  t^ 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedliug,  ogling,  bridliii(» 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sideling, 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation  ' 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments,  so  well  expressed. 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest : 
All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest« 

Hut,  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste. 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fiist ; 
And  destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stern  on  man's  aflfairs. 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,— of  late  breathed  gently  forth-- 
Now  shifted  enst,  and  east  by  north  ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Gould  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow : 
Stepping  iinto  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled !; 
Soon,  every  father  bird  and  mother 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked  each  other, 
Parted  without  the  least  regret. 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 
And  learned,  in  futnre  to  be  wiser. 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

MORAL. 

Misses  !  the  tale  that  I  relate 
This  lesson  seems  to  carry — 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 
But  proper  time  to  marry. 


LESSON  cxxvin. 

FingaTs  Battk  teith  the  Spirit  of  Loifa.— OstiAif • 

MoRNiNO  rose  in  the  east ;  the  blue  waters  rolled  in  hAu 

ingal*  bade  his  sails  to  rise,  and  the  winds  came  rusthog 

."'It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  observe,  that  the  accent  ought 
irays  to  Im  pliieed  on  the  last  syllable  of  Fin^/'— Jlf*PAer40ii?«M(« 
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iW>m  their  hills.  Inistore  rose  to  sight,  Asd  Ciirrio-yiva*i 
mossy  towers.  But  the  sign  of  distress  was  on  tfi^ir  top: 
the  green  flame  edged  with  smoke.  The  king  of  Morf«| 
struck  his  breast:  he  assumed,  at  once,  his  spear.  lb 
darkened  brow  bends  forward  to  the  coast :  he  looks  back 
to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  disordered  on  his  back. 
The  silence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea :  Rotha's  bay  reeeived  ths 
ship.  A  rock  bends  along  tb«)  coast  with  all  its  eehoiiif 
wood.  On  the  top  is  the  cinile  of  Loda,  and  the  raoiiT' 
stone  of  power.  A  narrow  plain  spreads  beneath,  covered 
with  grass  and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  in 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  shaggy  roclu  The  bhie 
course  of  a  stream  is  there :  and  the  lonely  blast  of  oeeaa 
pursues  the  thistle' s  beard.  The  flame  of  three  oaks  arose : 
the  feast  is  spread  around  :  but  the  soul  of  the  king  is  sad 
for  Carric-thura's  battling  chief. 

The  wan  cold  nioon  rose  in  the  east.  Sleep  descended 
on  the  youths.  TJieir  blue  helmets  glitter  to  the  beam  :  the 
fading  fire  decays.  But  sleep  did  not  rest  on. the  king:  be 
rose  in  the  midst  of  his  arms,  and  slowly  ascended  the  hill 
to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  moon  hid  hfsr  fed 
face  in  the  east.  4-  blast  came  from  the  mountain,  and 
bore  on  its  wings,  the  spirit  of  Lioda.  He  came  to  his  place 
in  his  terrours,  and  he  shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyw 
appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  facr. ;  and  his  voice  is  like  . 
distant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  with  the  spear  of  hii 
strength,  and  raised  his  voice  on  high. 

*•  Son  of  night,  retire  :  call  thy  wind?  and  fly  :  Why  doit 
thou  come  to  my  presence  with  thy  shadowy  arms  ?  Do  I 
fear  thy  glc^omy  form,  dismal  spirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy 
shield  of  clouds :  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  sword.  The 
blast  rolls  them  together,  and  thou  thyself  dost  vanish.  Flj 
from  my  presence,  son  of  night !  call  thy  winds  and  fly  !'* 

*'  Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,"  replied  the  hollow 
voice :  "  The  people  bend  before  me  I  turn  the  battle  in 
the  field  of  the  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations  and  tbej 
vanish  ;  my  nostrils  pour  the  blast  of  deatbf  I  come  abroad 
on  the  winds :  the  tenifiests  are  before  my  face.  But  mj 
dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds ;  the  fields  of  my  rest 
are  fileasant." 

"Dwell  then  in  thy  calm  field,"  said  Fingal,  ^ and  let 
ComhaTu  son  be  forgot.    Do  my  steps  ascend,  from  mj  fejB% 
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into  thy  peaceiiil  plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  spear,  oa 
A/  cknidy  spirit  of  dismal  Loda  ?  Whj,  then,  dost  thou 
frown  on  Fingal  f  Or  siiake  thine  airy  spear  ?  But  thou 
frownest  in  vain :  I  never  fled  from  mightj  men.  And  shaO 
die  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Morren  t  No :  lie 
knows  the  weakness  of'  tlieir  arms." 

**  Fly  to  thy  land,"  replied  the  form :  **  receiTO  the  wind 
and  fly.  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand :  the 
course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The  kin^  of  Sora  is  my  son, 
he  bends  at  the  stone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around 
Carric-thura ;  and  he  will  prevail.  Fly  to  thy  land,  son  of 
Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath." 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear ;  and  bent  forward  his 
terrible  height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drew  his  sword ; 
the  blade  of  dark-brown  Luuo.  The  gleaming  path  of  the 
steel  winds  through  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  form  fell 
shapeless  into  air,  like  a.  column  of  smoke,  which  the  staff 
of  the  boy  disturbs,  as  it  rises  from  the  half-extinguished 
fiimace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as,  rolled  into  himself,  he 
rose  on  the  wind.  Inistore  shook  at  the  sound.  The  waves 
beard  it  on  the  deep :  they  stopped,  in  their  course,  with 
fear :  the  companions  of  Fingal  started,  at  once ;  and  took 
their  heavy  spears.  They  missed  the  king;  they  rose  with 
rage :  all  their  arms  resound. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  east.  The  king  returned  in 
the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youths  was  great ; 
their  souls  settled,  as  a  sea  from  a  storm.  Ullin  raised  the 
aong  of  gladness.  The  hills  of  Inistore  rejoiced.  The 
flame  of  Uie  oak  arose ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are  tdd« 
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Deaik  of  Carthon. — Ossian^s  address  to  the  Sim. — ^Tub  SAira. 

The  battle  ceased  a1  jng  the  field,  for  the  bard  had  sung 
tlie  song  of  peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  falling 
Carthon,  and  heard  his  words,  with  sighs.  Silent  they 
leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclutha*s  hero  spoke.  His 
hair  sighed  in  the  wind,  and  his  words  were  feeUe. 

*<  King  of  Morven,"  Carihon  said,  <<I  fall  in  the  midsf 
of  my  course.  A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth,  the  lait 
of  Reuthamir's  race.    Darkness  dwells  in  BalduDlha ;  aad 

24* 
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the  8lu|doif«  of  grief  in  Crnthnio.  But  raiM  my  reBkcmr 
brance  on  the  banks  of  Lora,  where  mj  falherr  dweh^ 
Perhaps  the  husband  of  Moira  will  mouru  over  his  fallen 
Carthon.'*  His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Clessammor: 
he  fellt  in  silence,  on  his  son.  The  host  »toad  darken^ 
around :  no  voice  is  on  the  plains  of  Lora.  Night  caoiei 
and  the  moon,  from  the  east,  looked  on  the  mournful  field: 
but  still  tliej  stood,  like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts  its  head  en 
Gormaly  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  autumn  ii 
on  the  plain* 

Three  days  they  mourned  over  Carthon :  on  the  fourtk 
his  father  died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the.  rock  they  lie; 
and  a  dim  ghost  defends  their  tomb.  Tliere  lovely  Moina 
is  often  seen ;  when  the  sun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all, 
around  is  dark.  There  she  is  seen,  Malvina,  but  not  like 
the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are  from  tlie  stran- 
ger's land  ;  and  she  is  still  alone. 

Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon ;  he  desired  his  bards  to  maHc 
the  day,  when  shadowy  autumn  returned.    And  often  did 
they  mark  the  day,  and  sing  the  hero's  praise.     **Wbo 
com  en  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowj 
cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand !  his  eyes  are  flames 
of  fire  !     Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  heath  ?    Who  but 
Carthon  king  of  swords  ?     The  people  fall !  see !  how  he 
strides,  like  the  sullen  ghost  of  Morven !     But  there  he  lies, 
a  goodly  oak,  which  sudden  blasts  overturned !   WTien  shalt 
thou  rise,  Balclutha's  joy  !  lovely  car-borne  Carthon  1  Who 
comes  so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  shadowj 
cloud  1"     Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of 
their  mourning :  I  have  accompanied  their  voice ;  and  added 
to  their  song.     My  soul  has  been  mournful  for  Carthon,  h» 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  valour :  and  tliou,   O  Clessammor  I 
where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air  ?     Has  the  youth  forgot  hi? 
wound  1  And  flies  he,  on  the  clouds,  with  thee  ?     I  feel  thi 
sun,  O  Malvina ;  leave  me  to  my  rest.     Perhaps  they  may 
come  to  my  dreams ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble  voice.    The 
beam  of  heaven  delights  to  shine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon : 
C  feel  it  warm  around. 

O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fa- 
thers !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun !  thy  everlasting 
light  ?  Thou  comest  forth^  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the 
stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
sinks  in  the  western  wave.  But  thou  thyself  movest  alone : 
who  ca,n  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  1    The  oaks  of  the. 
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HHiiitaiiiB.  fiJ} :  the  monntiavB  themselTes  dacaj  with  j^mtn ; 
le  ocean  ahnnks  aod  (prows  again :  tlie  moon  hef  self  is  loat 
I  heaven ;  hot  theu  art  for  ever  the  scuuey  rejoiciag  in  tte 
nghtneta  of  thy.  course.  When  the  world  U  dam  with 
wyaalD ;  when  thunder  rolls,  and  liglitning  flies ;  thon 
lokest  in  thj  beau^,  from  the  clouds,  and  laughest  at  the 
orm.  But  to  Qssian,  thou  lookest  m  yain ;  for  he  heholds 
ly  beamsino  more ;  whether  thj  yellow  hair  flows  on  the 
latitn  cknub,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west, 
nt  thou  art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  season,  and  thy  veari 
ill  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careless 
r  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult  then,  O  sun,  in  the 
rength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unloFQly ;  it  is  like 
le  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  shines  throoch 
roken.  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills ;  the  hlast  of  the 
Brth  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller  shrinks  in  the  midst  of 
is  journey^ 
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ApoUrophe  to  the  Stm* — J.  6.  Percival. 

GkntrI^  of  light  and  energy  !  thy  way 

Is  through  the  unknown  void ;  thou  hast  thy  thronBt 
Morning,  and  evening,  and  at  noon  of  day, 

Far  in  the  blue,  untended  and  alone  : 

Ere  the  first-wakened  airs  of  earth  had  blown» 
On  didst  thou  march,  triumphant  in  thy  light ; 

Then  didst  thou  send  thy  glance,  which  still  hath  flown 
Wide  through  the  never-ending  worlds  of  night, 
nd  yet  thy  full  orb  burns  with  flash  unquenchedand  brigtrt 
•        ••••••#• 

Thy  path  is  high  in  heaven ; — ^we  cannot  gaze 

On  the  intense  of  light  that  girds  thy  cax ; 
There  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  thy  rays, 
Which  bears  thy  pure  divinity  afar 
To  mingle  with  the  equal  light  of  star; 
For  thou,  so  vast  to  us,  art,  iu  the  wholoy 
•    One  of  the  sparks  of  night,  that  fire  the  air;. 
And,  as  around  thy  centre  planets  roll^ 
t  thou,  too,  hast  thy  path  around  the  Central  Smd. 
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Tboa  lookest  on  the  earth,  and  then  it  mnilM  ; 

'    T!iy  light  is  hid  and  all  things  droop  and  moam ; 

Ijanghs  the  wide  sea  around  her  budding  isles* 

Wlien  through  their  heaven  thy  changing  car  is  bons; 

Thou  wheel'st  away  thy  flighty— the  woods  are  shom 
Of  all  their  waving  locks,  and  storms  awake  ; 

All,  that  was  once  so  beautiful,  is  torn 
By  the  wild  winds  which  plough  the  lonely  lake. 
And  in  their  maddening  rush  the  crested  mountains  shakt 

The  earth  lies  buried  in  a  shroud  of  snow ; 

Life  lingers,  and  would  die,  but  thy  return 
Gives  to  their  gladdened  hearts  an  overflow 

Of  all  the  power,  that  brooded  in  the  urn 

Of  their  chilled  frames,  and  then  they  proudly  spam 
All  bands  tliat  would  confine*  and  give  to  air 

Hues,  fragrance,  shapes  of  beauty,  till  they  bom* 
lyhen,  on  a  dewy  morn,  thou  dartest  there 
Rich  waves  of  gold  to  wreath  with  fairer  light  the  ^ir. 

The  vales  are  thine : — and  when  the  touch  of  Spring 
Thrills  them,  and  gives  them  gladness,  in  thy  light 

They  glitter,  as  the  glancing  swallow's  wing 
Dashes  the  water  in  his  winding  flight. 
And  leaves  behind  a  wave,  that  crinkles  bright* 

And  widens  outward  to  the  pebbled  shore  ; — 

The  vales  are  thine ;  and  when  they  wake  from  nigiiti 

The  dews  that  bend  the  grass  tips,  twinkling  o'er 
Their  soft  and  oozy  beds,  look  upward  and  adore. 

The  hills  are  thine : — they  catch  thy  newest  beam, 
And  gladden  in  thy  parting,  where  the  wood 

Flames  out  in  every  leaf,  and  drinks  the  stream* 
That  flows  from  out  thy  fulness,  as  a  flood 
Bursts  from  an  unknown  land,  and  rolls  the  food 

Of  nations  in  its  waters  ;  so  thy  rays 

Flow  and  give  brighter  tints,  than  ever  bud* 

When  a  clear  sheet  of  ice  reflects  a  blaze 
Of  many  twinkling  gems,  as  every  glossed  bough  plays 

Thine  are  the  mountains, — ^where  they  purely  lift 

Snows  that  have  never  wasted,  in  a  sky 
Which  hath  no  stain ;  below  the  storm  may  drift 

Its  darkness,  and  the  thunder-gust  roar  by ;—    ' 

Aloft  in  thy  eternal  smile  they  lie 
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Dazzling  but  cold ; — ^thy  farewell  glance  look?  therei 

And  when  below  Xhy  hues  of  beautj!  die, 
Girt  round  theui,  as  a  rosy  belt,  they  bear 
Into  the  high  dark  Tault*  a  brow  that  fttill  i«  duf. 

The  clouds  are  thine ;  and  all  their  magick  huea 
Are  pencilled  by  tl^e ;  when  thou  heudest  loir. 

Or  comest  i^  thy  strengUi,  thy  hand  imbues 
Their  waving  folds  with  such  a  perfect  glow 
Of  all  pure  tint8»  the  fairy  picture^^  t^row 

Shame  on  the  proudest  art ;        *        *        * 


These  are  thy  trophies,  and  thou  bend'st  thy  arch. 
The  sign  (^triumph,  in  a  seveii-fbld  twine, 

Where  the  spent  storm  is  hasting  on  its  march  ; 
And  there  the  glories  of  thy  light  combine, 
And  form,  with  perfect  curve,  a  H^l^t  line 

Striding  the  earth  and  air ; — man  looks  and  tells 
How  Peace  and  Mercy  iat  its  beauty  shine, 

And  how  the  heavenly  messenger  impels 
Her  glad  wiugs  on  the  path,  that  thus  in  ether  swells* 

The  ocean  is  thy  vassal : — ^t)iou  dost  sway 
Ilis  wases  to  thy  dominipn,  and  they  go 

Where  thou,  in  heaven,  dost  guide  them  on  their  W9J 
Rising  and  falling  in  eternal  flow  : 
Thou  lookest  on  the  waters,  and  they  glow, 

And  take  them  wings  and  spring  aloft  in  air, 

And  change  to  clouds,  and  then,  dissolving,  throw 

Their  treasures  back  to  earth,  and,  rushing,  tear 
The  mountain  and  the  vale,  as  proudly  on  they  bear. 


In  thee,  fint  Hght,  the  bounding  ocean  smiles 

When  the  (ffiick  winds  uprear  it  in  a  swell. 
That  rolls  in  glittering  green  around  the  isles, 

Where  ^ver-springing  fruits  and  blossoms  dweR. 

O  !  with  a  joy  n  j  gifled  tongue  can  tell, 
I  hurry  o*er  the  waters  when  the  sail 

Swells  tensely,  and  the  lidit  keef  glances  wdl 
Over  the  curling  billow,  and  the  gale 
Comes  off  fh>m  spicy  groves  po  tell  its  winning  t^I^ 
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Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean. — ^Bmoif 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 

By  the  deep  sea,  and  miisick  in  its  roar. 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  rn  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  luiiverse  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne*er  express,  yet  cannot  all  coneeaL 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean-p-roU  ^ 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain , 

Man  niarks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;-^-<ipon  the  wateiy  plain 
The  wrecks  are  ail  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remaiu 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  saye  his  owp, 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  gruve,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown 


The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 

Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  natio«is  quake. 
Ad  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals ; 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 

Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yest  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage, — ^what  are  Aqf  t 

Thv  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  fr^, 
And  many  a  tj^ant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  : — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play— 

Time  vrrites  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow— 
Sueh  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 
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Thou  ^lorionfl  mirror,  where  the  Almiglity'g  form 

l]rlasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
CaLii  #j  <:c:nTulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale»  or  stoml. 

Icing  the  p  le,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heavii)^  ,     boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  Gternt.y  --the  throne 

Of  tlie  Invisible  ,  even  frf >m  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  det^p  are  mf%de  ;  each  zone 
beys  thee — ^^hou  goest  ftutli,  dreau.  fathomless,  alone^ 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean  '  an\!  my  juy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 

Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ; — from  a  bi»f 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
"Wtre  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 

Made  them  a  terrour, — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear* 
Pot  1  was,  as  it  were,  a  chiM  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

ncl  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  herev 


LESSON  CXXXIL 
On  the  use  and  abuse  of  amusements, — ^Al;s3N. 

It  were  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive  that  the  an  uae^ 
lents  of  life  are  altogether  forbid  by  its  beneiicent  Auibor. 
"hey  serve,  on  the  contrary,  important  purposes  in  the 
M>nomy  of  human  life,  and  are  destined  to  produce  import- 
it  effects,  both  upon  our  happiness  and  character.  They 
re,  in  the  first  place,  in  t^e  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  the 
ells  of  the  desert  ;'*  the  kind  restii^g-places  in  which  toH 
lay  relax, '  n  which  the  weary  spirit  may  recover  its  tone^ 
ad  where  the  (Responding  mind  may  reassume  its  strength 
id  its  hopes. 

They  are,  in  another  view,  of  some  importance  to  the 
igiiity  of  individual  character.  In  every  thing  we  call 
uusement,  there  is  generally  some  display  of  taste  and 
lagination, — some  elev^ti(>n  of  the  mind  from  mere  dm* 
lal  indulgence,  or  the  baseness  of  sensua)  desire.  Even  in 
le  scenes  of  relaxation,  therefore,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
reserve  the  dignity  of  human  character,  and  to  fill  up  the 
leant  and  unguarded  hours  of  life  with  occupations  inno^ 
int  at  lea^ti  if  not  virtuous.    But  their  principal  effect* 
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perhaps,  Is  upoii  the  social  character  of  miui»  Whenerer 
amusement  is  sought,  it  is  in  the  society  of  oar  brethren ; 
and  vrhenever  it  is  found,  it  is  in  our  Hjinpathj  with  the 
happiness  of  those  around  us.  It  bespeaks  tlie  dispositioi 
of  benerolence,  and  it  creates  it. 

When  men  assemble,  accordin^^j,  for  the  purpose  of  gell- 
ed Aappi.»es8  or  joy,  they  exhibit  co  the  thoughtflil  eye, 
one  of  the  most  ])leasing  apfiearances  of  their  orighnil  cbu^ 
octer.  Tliey  leave  behind  them,  for  a  time,  the  fauln  of 
their  station  and  the  asperities  of  their  temper  ; — they  ht* 

Sit  the  secret  views,  and  selfish  purposes  of  their  ordinary 
e,  and  mingle  with  the  crowd  around  them  with  no  other 
view  than  to  receive  and  to  communicate  ha|ipine88.  It  is  a 
spectacle  which  it  is  impossible  to  observe  without  emotion; 
and,  while  the  virtuous  man  rejoices  at  that  evidence  whicL 
it  affords  of  the  benevolent  constitution  of  his  nature,  the 
pious  man  is  apt  to  bless  the  benevolence  of  that  God,  what 
thus  makes  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  p^ad, 
and  whose  wisdom  renders  even  the  hours  of  amusemeot 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  virtue. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  use  of  the  innocent  amusements 
of  life  which  is  dangerous,  but  the  abuse  of  them  ; — it  is  not 
when  they  are  occasionally,  but  when  they  are  constand/ 
pursued  ;  when  the  love  of  amusement  degenbraten  into  a 
passion,  and  when,  from  being  an  occasional  indulgence,  it 
becomes  an  habitual  desire.  What  the  consequences  of  diii 
inordinate  love  of  amusement  are,  I  shall  ^ow  endeavoor 
very  briefly  to  show  you. 

When  we  look,  in  a  moral  view,  to  the  consequeiicel  of 
human  pursuits,  we  are  not  to  stop  sPt  the  precine  and  inune- 
diate  effects  which  they  may  seem  to  have  upon  chBracter. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  general  frame  of  mind  they  prodooe,  and 
the  habitual  dispositions  they  create,  that  we  are  to  d0Cle^ 
mine  whether  their  influence  is  fortunate  or  unfortunate  oo 
those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  In  every  pursuit,  whatev- 
er gives  strength  and  energy  to  the  mind  of  mem,  experience 
teaches  to  be  favourable  to  the  ijiterests  of  piety,  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  virtue  ; — in  every  pursuit,  on  the  colitfary 
whatever  enfeebles  or  limits  the  powers  of  mind,  the  sabW 
experience  every  where  shows  to  he  hostile  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  human  nature. 

If  it  is  in  this  view  we  consider  the  effects  of  the  haytaal 
love  even  of  the  most  innocent  amusement,  we  shall  find 
that  it  produces  necessarily,  lor  the  hour  in  which  it  is  4b» 
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Adged,  an  enfeebled  and  dependent  frame  of  mind  ;  that  in 
wch  scenes  eneriry  resolves,  and  resolutior  fades  ; — that  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present  liour,  the  past  and  llie  futire 
are  alike  forgotten ;  and  that  tlie  heart  learns  to  be  satisfied 
with  passive  emotfon,  and  momentary  pleasure. 

It  is  to  this  single  observation,  my  young  friends,  that  ] 
wish  at  prese«it  to  direct  your  attention  ;  and  to  entreat  you 
to  consider  what  may  l»e  expected  I,)  lie  the  efft^cts  of  such 
a  cLaracter  of  mind,  at  your  age,  upon  the  lionour  and  hap- 
piness of  future  life. 

1.  It  tends  t->  degradr  all  the  powe»-s  of  the  tmderstund^ 
ing.  It  is  the  eternal  Ihw  of  nut'u-e  that  truth  and  wisdom 
are  the  ofiypring  of  lab(»ur,  of  vigour,  ami  perseverance  in 
every  worthy  ol«iect  of  ])ursuit.  The  eminent  stations  of 
fauie,  accordingly,  and  the  distinguished  hon'mrs  of  knowl- 
edge, have,  ill  every  age,  been  the  reward  only  of  such  early 
attainments,  of  that  cherished  elevation  of  mind  which  pur- 
sues only  magnificent  ends,  and  of  that  heroick  fortitude 
which,  whether  in  action  or  m  speculation,  pursues  them  bj 
the  means  of  undeviating  exertion. 

For  the  {production  of  sucji  a  character,  no  discipline  can 
be  so  unfit  as  that  of  the  habitual  h»ve  of  amusement.  It 
kindles  not  the  eye  of  ambition  ; — ^it  bids  the  heart  beat  with 
no  throb  of  generous  admiration  ; — it  lets  the  soul  be  calrn^ 
while  all  the  rest  of  our  fellows  are  passing  us  in  the  road  of 
▼irtue  or  of  science^  Satisfied  with  humble  and  momentary 
eiyoytnent,  it  aspires  to  no  honour,  no  praise,  no  pre-emi- 
nence>  and,  contented  with  the  idle  gratification  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  forgets  alike  wiiat  man  has  done,  and  wnat  man 
was  l>orn  to  do. 

If  such  be  the  character  of  the  youthfnl  mind,  if  it  be 
with  such  aims  and  Hn.eh  timbition  tluxt  its  natural  elevation 
ean  be  satisfied,  tun  I  ^o  ask  ywi,  what  must  be  the  ap- 
pearances «.f  riper  years  ? — what  the  effect  of  such  habits 
of  thougtit  upon  the  understanding  of  manhood  ?  Alas  !  a 
greater  instructcr,  the  miglity  insiructer,  experience,  may 
show  you  in  every  rank  of  life  what  thes<?  efiects  are. — It 
wiU  show  you  men  born  with  every  cn;«acity,  and  whose 
firbt  years  glowed  with  every  honourable  ambirion,  whom 
no  vice  even  now  degrades,  and  to  whom  no  actual  guilt  is 
affixed,  who  yet  live  in  the  eye  (»f  the  world  only  as  the 
objects  of  pity  or  of  scorn, — who,  in  the  idle  career  of  ha- 
Jbilual  amusement,  have  dissipated  all  their  |M)wers,  and  lost 
all  their  ambition, — and  who  exist  now  for  no  purpiise,  but 
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to  be  the  sad  memorials  of  ignoble  taste  and  degraded  a» 
derstandiiig. 

2.  The  inordinate  love  of  pleasure  is,  in  the  second  place, 
equally  hostile  to  the  moral  character,  if  the  fcehle  and 
passive  disposition  of  ciind  which  it  produces  be  uiifavoui^ 
able  to  the  exertions  of  the  understanding,  it  is,  in  the  same 
measure  as  unfavourable  to  the  best  employments  of  thi 
heart.  The  great  dutirs  of  life,  the  duties  for  which  e\erj 
man  and  woman  is  born,  demand,  in  all  situations,  the  mind 
of  labour  and  perseverance.  From  the  firi«t  hour  of  exis^ 
ence  to  the  last, — from  the  cradle  of  the  infant,  beside 
which  the  mother  watches  with  unslumbering  eye,  to  the 
grave  of  the  aged,  where  the  son  pours  his  last  tears  upon 
the  bier  of  his  father, — in  all  that  intermediate  time,  eierj 
day  calls  for  exertion  and  activity,  and  the  moral  honnun 
x>f  cur  being  can  only  be  won  by  the  steadfast  magnaniuiitj 
of  pious  duty. 

If  such  be  the  laborious  but  animating  destiny  of  man,  if 
It  in  the  enervating  school  of  habitual  amusement,  that  the 
young  are  to  fit  themselves  for  its  high  discharge  ?  It>  it  (Vom 
hence  that  the  legislator  is  to  learn  those  lengthened  toils 
i/f  f  lich  decide  the  happiness  of  nations ;  or  the  warriuur,  that 
undaunted  spirit,  which  can  scorn  both  danger  and  death  in 
the  defence  of  his  country  ?  Or  i^  it  here,  my  young  friendst 
that  experience  tells  you,  yoii  can  best  learn  to  p*tr(t}rnt  the 
common  duties  of  your  coming  days ;  those  sacred  duties 
of  domestick  life  which  every  one  is  called  to  dischai^, 
from  which  neithei  riches  nor  poverty  are  free,  and  which, 
far  more  than  all  cjthers,  open  to  you  the  solemn  prospect 
of  eilher  being  the  blessings  or  the  curses  of  society. 

Alas  !  experience  has  here  also  decided  ;  it  tells  you,  tliat 
the  mind  which  exists  only  for  pleasure,  cannot  exist  for 
duty; — it  tells  you,  that  the  feeble  and  selfish  spirit  of 
omuFement  gradually  corrodes  all  the  benevolent  emotions 
of  the  heart,  and  withers  the  most  sacred  ties  of  domestick 
nflfection ; — and  it  [)oint8  its  awful  finger  to  the  examples  of 
those,  alas  I  of  both  sexes,  whom  the  unrestrained  h)ve  of 
idle  pleasure  first  led  to  errour  and  folly,  and  whom,  with 
sure  hut  fatal  progress,  it  has  since  conducted  to  be  the  o1> 
jects  of  secret  shame,  and  publick  infamy. 

3.  In  the  last  place,  this  unmanly  disposition  is  equally 
fati'i  to  happiness  as  to  virtue.  To  the  wise  and  virtuous, 
to  tUose  who  use  the  pleasures  of  life  only  as  a  temporary 
relaxation,  as  a  resting-place  to  animate  tliem  on  the  greitf 
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jotirnej  on  which  they  are  trayelling,  the  hours  of  amiue* 
nent  bring  real  pleasure ;  to  them  the  well  of  joy  is  erer 
fullf  while  to  those  who  linger  by  its  side,  its  waters  are 
soon  dried  and  exhausted. 

I  speak  not  now  of  those  bitter  waters  which  must  mingle 
themselves  with  the  well  of  unhallonred  pleasure,-— of  uo 
secret  reproaches  of  accusing  conscience, — of  the  sad  sense 
of  niiam^  and  dishonour, — and  of  that  degraded  spirit,  which 
must  bend  itself  beneath  the  scorn  of  the  world  ; — ^1  speak 
only  of  the  simple  and  natural  effect  of  unwise  indulgence ; 
— ^tliat  it  renders  the  mind  callous  to  enjoyment ; — and  that, 
even  though  the  '*  fountain  were  full  of  water,"  the  feverish 
Sp  is  incapable  of  satiating  its  thirst.  Alas  \  here  too,  we 
may  see  the  examples  of  human  folly ; — we  may  see  around 
us  every  where  the  fatal  effects  of  unrestrained  pleasure,—* 
the  young  sickening  in  the  midst  of  every  pure  and  genuine 
enjoyment ; — ^the  mature  hastening,  with  hopeless  step,  to 
fill  up  the  hours  of  a  vitiated  being  ; — and,  what  is  still  more 
wretched,  the  honry  head  wandering  in  the  way  of  folly, 
and,  with  pn  unhallowed  dotage,  returning  again  to  tba 
trifles  and  the  amusements  of  childhood. 

Such  then,  my  young  friends,  are  the  natural  and  ezpe< 
'rienced  consequences  of  the  inordinate  love  even  of  innocent 
amusement,  and  such  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation 
to  which  the  paths  of  pleasure  conduct.  Let  me  entreat 
you  to  pause,  ere  you  begin  your  course ;  ere  those  habits 
are  acquired  which  may  never  again  be  subdued ; — and  ere 
ye  permit  the  charms  of  pleasure  to  wind  around  your  soul 
their  fascinating  powers. 

Think,  with  the  elevation  and  generosity  of  your  age, 
whether  this  is  the  course  that  leads  to  honour  or  to  fame  ;-— 
whether  it  was  in  this  discipline  that  they  were  exercised, 
who,  in  every  age,  have  blessed,  or  have  enlightened  the 
world, — whose  shades  are  p  resent  ic  your  midnight  thoughts, 
•—and  whose  names  you  cannot  pronounce  without  the  tear 
of  gratitude  or  admiration. 

Think,  still  more,  whether  it  was  to  the  ends  of  unmanly 
l^easure  that  you  were  dedicated,  when  the  solemn  service  of 
religion  first  enrolled  you  in  the  number  of  the  faithfiil,  and 
when  the  ardent  tears  of  your  parents  mingled  with  the  waters 
of  your  baptism.  If  they  live,  is  it  in  such  pathd  that  their  anx 
ions  eyes  delight  to  see  you  tread  ''-—If  they  are  no  more,  is 
it  on  such  scenes  that  they  can  bend  their  venerated  heada 
firom  Heaven,  and  nuoice  in  the  course  of  their  children  T 
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LESSON  CXXXIIL 

The  fuedUss  alarm : — A  Tale, — Cowpbs. 

Tberk  is  a  field  through  which  I  often  pass. 
Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass, 
Adjoining  close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
Where  oft  the   she-fox   hides  her  hapless  broody 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighouring  squire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  aud  brier^ 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck,  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 

A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  concealed, 
Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field ; 
Oaks  intersperse  it,  that  had  once  a  head. 
But  now  wear  crests  of  oven-wood  instead  ; 
And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn. 
Wide  yawRs  a  gulf,  beside  a  shaggy  thorn ; 
Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shivered  long  ago, 
And  horrid  brambles  intertwine  below  : — 
A  hollow,  scooped,  I  judge,  in  ancient  time. 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed ; 
Nor  Autumn  yet  had  brushed  from  every  spray. 
With  her  chill  hand,  the  mellow  leaves  away ; 
But  corn  was  housed,  ntid  beans  were  in  the  stack  * 
Now,  therefore,  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack. 
With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  hung  l(»w,  and  throat! 
With  a  whole  gamut  filled  of  heavenly  notess 
For  which,  alas  !  my  destiny  severe, 
Though  ears  she  gai^e  me  two,  gave  me  no  ear. 

The  sun,  accomplishing  his  early  march, 
IJis  lamp  now  planted  on  heaven's  topmost  archy 
When,  exercise  and  air  my  only  aim. 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came. 
Ere  yet,  with  ruthless  joy,  the  happy  hound 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  found. 
Or  with  the  high-iaised  horh's  melodious  clang 
^l  Kdwick*  and  all  DingleJerry*  rang. 

Sheep  grazed  the  field :  some  with  soft  bosom  presMd 
The  herb  as  soft,  while  nibbling  strayed  the  rest : 

*  Two  woods  belongin|(  to  I.  TUtockaiorton,  Esq. 
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Nor  noiflie  was  heard,  sare  of  the  haatj  brooks 
Struggling,  detained  in  manj  a  petty  noolu 
All  seemed  so  peaceful,  that,  from  them  caawtjedf 
To  me  their  peace,  bj  kind  conta^on,  spread. 

But  when  the  huntsman,  with  distended  cheekt 
*Gan  make  his  instrument  of  musick  speak. 
And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  heard, 
Though  not  a  hoimd,  from  whom  it  burst,  appeared* 
The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grazodf 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed. 
Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain, — 
Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  coursed  it  round  agiiia 
But,  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought. 
That  flight,  in  circles  urged,  advanced  them  Bought, 
They  gathered  close  around  the  old  pit's  brink. 
And  thought  again — but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

The  man  to  solitude  accustomed  long 
Perceives  in  every  thing  that  lives  a  tongue  ; 
Not  animals  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trees 
Have  speech  for  him,  and  understood  w<th  case* 
After  long  drought  i^hpn  rains  abundant  falU 
He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoicing  all. 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  implies. 
How  glad  they  catchnhe  largess  of  the  skies  :— 
But,  with  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
He  scans  of  every  locomotive  kind  ; 
Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name. 
That  serve  mankind  or  shun  them,  wild  or  tame ; 
The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griefs  and  fears 
Have  all  articulation  in  his  ears ; 
He  spells  them  true,  by  intuition's  light. 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right. 

This  truth  premised  was  needful  as  a  text. 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next. 

A  while  they  mused  ;  surveying  eyery  face. 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superiour  race : 
Their  periwigs  of  wool,  and  fears  combined. 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind* 
That  sage  they  seemed,  as  lawyers  o'er  a  doubt, 
Which,  puzzling  long,  at  last  they  puzzle  out ; 
Or  academick  tutors,  teaching  youths. 
Sure  ne'er  to  want  them,  malhematick  truths  } 
When  thus  a  mutton,  statelier -than  the  rest, 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  had,  addressed. 
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"  Friends !  we  hare  lived  too  lonor. — I  never  heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worth j  to  he  feared. 
Could  I  beheve  that  ^inds,  for  a<res  |  eut 
In  earth's  dark  womb,  have  found  ct  Jast  a  vent. 
And,  from  their  prison-house  beloMr,  arise, 
With  all  these  hideous  howlings  to  tlie  skif  ft, 
I  could  be  nuich  composed  ;  nor  should  appear, 
For  such  a  cause,  to  feel  the  slightest  fear. 
Yourselves  have  seen,  ivhat  time  the  thunders  rolled 
All  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  ibid. 
Or,  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone  ; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made. 
The  ass  ;  for  he,  we  know,  has  lately  strayed. 
And,  bein^  lost  perhaps,  and  wandering  wide. 
Might  be  sup^ioscd  to  clamour  for  a  guide. 
But  ah !  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear^ 
That  owns  a  carcase*,  and  not  quake  for  fear ! 
Demons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen-i;lawcd, 
And,  fang'd  with  brass,  the  demons  are  abroad:— 
I  hold  it,  therefore,  wisest  and  most  fit|'    .    > 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pi;.** 

Hir/i  answered  then  his  loving  mat^lkiid  true, 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe^ 

•*  How !  leap  into  the  pit,  our  life  to  bave  t. 
To  save  our  life  leap  all  into  the  grave  7 
For,  can  we  find  il  less  ? — Contemplate  first 
The  depth,  how  awful !  falling  there  we  burst : 
Or,  should  the  brambles,  interposed,  oar  fall 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For,  with  a  race  like  theirs,  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Meantime,  noise  kills  not.     Be  it  Dapple's  bray. 
Or  be  it  net,  or  be  it  wiiose  it  may, 
And  rush  those  other  sounds,  that  seem  by  tongues 
Of  demons  uttered,  from  whatever  lunjrs*. 
Sounds  are  but  sounds ;  and,  till  the  cause  appear, 
We  have  at  least  commodious  standing  hero. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
From  earth,  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last.*' 

While  thus  she  spake,  I  fainter  heard  the  peals. 
For  Reynard,  close  attended  at  his  heels 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spattered  horse, 
TJirou^h  mere  good  fortune,  took  a.  different  course 
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The  flock  grew  calm  again,  and  I,  the  road 
F<»Ilowing,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode* 
Hucli  wondered  that  the  silly  sheep  had  foand 
Such  cause  of  terroiii*  in  an  empty  so'ind, 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gsntleman,  and  hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.     The  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away. 


LESSON  CXXXIV. 

Forest  Trees. — W.  Irving. 

I  HATE  paused  more  than  once  in  the  wildemcFS  of  Amer> 
ica,  to  contemplate  the  traces  of  some  blast  of  wind,  which 
seemed  to  have  rushed  down  from  the  clouds,  and  ripped 
its  way  through  the  bosom  of  the  woodlands ;  rooting  up, 
shivering,  and  splintering  the  stoutest  trees,  and  leaving  a 
long  track  of  desolation. 

There  is  something  awful  in  the  vast  havock  made  among 

these  gigantick  plants  ;  and  in  considering  their  magnificeut 

remains,  so  rudely  torn  and  mangled,  hurled  down  to  perish 

prematurely  on  their  native  soil,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strong 

Diovemenr  of  sympathy  with  the  wood-nymphs,  grieving  to 

be  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  habitations.     1  recollect  also 

Wring  a  traveller  of  poetical  temperament,  expressing  the 

kind  of  horrour  which  he  felt  in  beholding,  on  the  banks  of 

the  Missouri,  an  oak  of  prodigious  size,  which  had  be«.ti 

in  a  manner  overpowered  by  an  enormous  wild  grape-vine. 

I^hc  vine  had  clasped  its  huge  folds  round  the  trunk,  and 

^om  thence  had  wound  about  every  branch  and  twig,  until 

Hie  mighty  tree  had  withered  in  its  embrace.     It  seemed 

like  Laocoon  struggling  ineffectually  in  the  hideous  coils  of 

Uje  monster  Python.     It  was  the  lion  of  trees  p«>rishiug  in 

llic  embraces  of  a  vegetable  Boa. 

I  am  fond  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  English  gen- 
Uemen  on  rural  concerns,  and  of  noticing  with  what  taste 
Und  discrimination,  and  what  strong,  unaffected  interesd:, 
Uiey  will  discuss  topicks,  which  in  other  countries,are  aban* 
derned  to  mere  woodmen  or  rustick  cultivators.  I  have  heard 
H  noble  earl  descant  on  park  and  forest  scenery,  with  tha 
Bcience  am)  feeling  of  a  painter.    He  dweVt  oik  ^\iib  idDA3(|i% 
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and  bcautjr  of  particular  trees  on  his  estate  witli  as  miic& 
pride  and  technical  precision  as  tliough  he  had  been  dis^ 
cussing  the  merits  of  statues  in  his  coUection.  1  found  thitt 
he  had  gone  considerable  distances  to  examine  trees  which 
were  celebrated  among  rural  amateurs ;  for  it  seetns  thai 
trees,  like  horses,  have  their  established  points  of  ezecl- 
lence,  and  that  there  are  some  in  England  which  enjoj  very 
extensive  celebrity  from  being  perfect  in  their  kind. 

There  is  something  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such  a  taste. 
It  argues,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  nature,  to  Jmve 
this  strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  and  thii 
friendship  for  the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  thought  connected  with  this  part  of 
rural  economy.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the 
hcroick  line  of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  liberal,  and  free 
bom,  and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak  looks  fo^ 
ward  to  future  ages,  and  plants  for  posterity.  Nothing  can 
be  less  selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect  to  sit  in  iti 
shade  nor  enjoy  its  shelter ;  but  he  exults  in  the  idea  that 
the  acorn  which  he  has  buried  in  the  earth  shall  grow  up 
into  a  lofty  pile,  and  shall  keep  on  flourishing,  and  increas- 
ing, and  benefiting  mankind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceas- 
ed to  tread  his  paternal  fields. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations  to  lift  the 
thought  above  mere  worldliness.  As  the  leaves  of  trees  are 
said  to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  and  breathe 
forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  drew 
from  us  all  sordid  and  angry  passions,  and  breathed  forth 
peace  fuid  pliilanthropy.  There  is  a  serene  and  settled 
majesty  in  woodland  scenery  that  enters  into  the  soul,  and 
dilates  and  elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble  inclinations.  The 
ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too,  that  embower  this  islandt* 
are  most  of  them  full  of  story.  They  are  haunted  by  the  rec- 
ollections of  the  great  spirits  of  past  ages,  who  have  sooght 
for  relaxation  among  them,  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  or  ^ 
toils  of  state,  or  have  wooed  the  muse  beneath  their  c(hade. 

It  is  becoming,  then,  for  the  high  and  generous  spirits  of 
an  ancient  nation  to  cherish  these  sacred  groves  that  ear 
round  their  ancestral  mansions,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to 
,tJjeir  descendants.  Brought  up,  as  I  have  been,  in  repuhtt* 
can  habits  and  principles,  1  can  feel  nothing  of  the  servile 
•reverence  for  titled  rank,  merely  because  it  is  titled.    Bat 

*  Tills  piece,  thoagh  it  ia  the  produetion  of  an  AJiericau, 
'  «D  in  Ettgluid. 
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I  trust  I  am  neither  churl  nor  bigot  in  my  creed.  1  cii>  see 
and  feel  how  hereditary  distinction,  when  it  fulls  to  tne  lot 
of  a  generous  mind,  may  elevate  thai  mind  into  true  nobility. 
It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  rank,  when  it  falls  thus 
happily,  that  it  multiplies  the  duties,  and,  as  it  were,  ex- 
tends the  existence  of  the  possessor.  He  does  not  feel 
himself  a  mere  individual  link  in  croation,  responsible  only 
for  his  own  brief  term  of  lieing.  He  carries  back  his  pxist^ 
ence  in  proud  recollection,  and  he  i  \tends  it  forward  in 
honourable  anticipation.  He  lives  with  his  ancestry,  and 
he  lives  with  his  posterity.  To  both  does  he  conMider  him- 
self involved  in  deep  responsibilities.  As  he  has  received 
much  from  those  that  have  gone  before,  so  he  feels  bound 
to  transmit  much  to  those  who  are  to  come  afler  him. 

His  domestick  undertakings  seem  to  imply  a  longer  exist- 
ence than  those  of  ordinary  men.  None  are  so  apt  to  build 
sod  plant  for  future  centuries,  as  noble  spirited  men  who 
have  received  their  heritages  from  foregoing  ages. 

I  can  easily  imagine,  therefore,  the  fondness  and  pride 
with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen,  of  generous 
temperaments,  but  high  aristocratick  feelings,  contemplating 
those  magnificent  trees,  which  rise  like  towers  and  pyra- 
mids from  the  midst  of  their  paternal  lands.  There  is  an 
affinity  between  all  natures,  animate  and  inanimate.  The 
joak,  in  the  pride  and  lustihood  of  its  gronv  th,  seems  to  me  to 
take  its  range  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  and  to  assimilate, 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroick  and  aJitellectual 
nan. 

With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct  toward 
lieaveu  ;  bearing  up  its  leafy  honours  from  the  impurities  of 
earth,  and  supporting  them  aloft  in  free  air  and  glorious 
sunshine,  it  is  an  emblem  of  what  a  true  nobleman  should 
he;  a.  refu^  for  the  weak, — a  shelter  for  the  oppressed,— 
a  defence  for  the  defenceless ;  warding  off  from  them  the 
peltings  of  the  storm,  or  the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary 

eower.  He  who  is  tkisy  is  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to 
is  native  land.  He  who  is  otherwise^  abuses  hi3  eminent 
advantages  ; — abuses  the  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  hii*  country.  Should  tempests 
arise,  auvl  he  be  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm,  who  would 
■KHirii  over  his  fall  1 — Should  he  he  borne  down  by  the  op- 
pressive hand  of  power,  who  would  murmur  at  liis  fate  7— 
•♦  Why  cumbereth  he  the  ground  T" 
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LESSON  CXXXV. 
Old  Mortality. — Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

BlosT  readers  must  have  witnessed  with  deJi^ht  tlie  jcijoiii 
burst  w!uch  attends  the  dismissing  of  a  village-nclictol,  on  a 
fine  summer  evening.  The  buoyant  spirit  of  chiJdhtiod,  re- 
pressed with  so  much  difficulty  during  tlie  tedious  hours  of 
discipline,  may  then  explode,  as  it  were,  in  shout,  and  song, 
and  frolick,  as  the  little  urchins  join  in  groups  on  their  pJay^ 
ground,  and  arrange  their  matches  of  sport  for  the  evening. 
But  there  is  one  individual  who  partakes  of  the  relief  ^^ 
forded  by  the  moment  of  dismission,  whose  feelings  are  not 
so  obvious  to  the  ej  e  of  the  spectator,  or  so  apt  to  receive 
hit  sympathy. 

I  mean,  the  teacher  himself,  who,  stunned  with  the  hum, 
and  suffocated  with  the  closeness  cf  his  school-room,  hu 
spent  the  whole  day  (himself  against  a  host)  in  controUing 
petulance,  exciting  indifference  to  action,  striving  to  en- 
lighten stupidity,  and  labouring  to  soften  obstinacy;  and 
whose  very  powers  of  intellect  have  been  confounded  hj 
hiraring  the  same  dull  lesson  repeated  a  hundred  times  bj 
rote,  and  on'v  varied  by  the  various  blunders  of  the  reciters- 

Even  the  flowers  of  classick  gf'niiis,  with  which  Siis  soli 
tary  fancy  is  most  gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded,  in 
his  imagination,  by  their  connexion  with  tears,  with  erroorit 
and  with  punishment :  so  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and 
Odes  of  Horace,  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  associatioB 
with  the  sullen  figure  and  monstrous  recitation  of  some  bhib- 
bering  school-boy.  If  to  these  mental  distresses  are  added  a 
delicate  frame  of  body,  and  a  mind  ambitious  of  some  higher 
distinction  than  that  of  being  the  tyrant  of  childhood,  the 
reader  may  have  some  slight  conception  of  the  relief  which 
a  solitary  walk,  in  the  cool  of  a  fine  summer  evening,  affords 
to  the  bead  which  has  ached,  and  the  nerves  which  have 
been  shattered  for  so  many  hours,  in  plying  the  irksome 
task  of  publick  instruction. 

To  me,  these  evening  strolls  have  been  the  happiest  hours 
of  an  unhappy  life  ;  and  if  any  gentle  reader  shall  hereafter  • 
find  pleasure  in  perusing  these  lucubrations,  I  am  not  un- 
willing he  should  know,  that  the  plun  of  them  has  bee» 
usually  traced  in  those  moments,  when  relief  from  toil  and 
clamour,  combined  with  the  quiet  scenery  around  me,  iMf 
diipposed  mj  mind  to  the  task  of  com^sition. 
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Bij  chief  haunt,  in  these  hours  of  golcfen  leisure,  is  the 
banks  of  a  i>'mHlJ  strenm,  which,  wiiiifihsr  throus:h  *  a  lone 
Vlje  of  ^ecii  bracken,'  passes  in  front  of  the  villanre  school* 
house  of  (vanuercleuch.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  inile, 
perhaps,  I  miiy  be  disturbed  from  my  meditations,  in  order 
to  rutuni  the  scrape,  or  dofied  Ixmnct,  of  such  straj^lers 
among  my  pupils  as  fish  for  trout  or  minnows  in  tiie  little 
brook,  or  seek  rushes  and  wild-flowers  by  its  mar«riTi. — But, 
beyond  the  space  I  have  mentioned,  the  juvenile  anglers  do 
not,  after  sun-set,  voluntarily  extend  their  excursion?. 

The  cause  is,  that  farther  up  the  narrow  valley,  and  in 
a  recess'  which  seems  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  the  steep, 
faenthy  bank,  there  is  a  deserted  burial-ground,  wliiirh  the 
little  couards  arc  fearful  of  approaching  in  the  twilight.  To 
me,  however,  the  place  has  an  inexpressible  chann.  It  has 
been  hmg  the  favourite  terminaticm  of  my  walks,  and,  it  my 
kind  pAtnm  forgets  not  his  promise,  will  (and  probably  at 
BO  very  distant  day)  be  my  final  resting-place  after  my 
mortal  pilgrimage. 

It  is  a  spot  which  possesses  all  the  solemnity  of  feeling 
attached  to  a  burial-ground,  without  exciting  those  of  a 
more  unpleasant  description.  Having  been  very  little  used, 
lor  many  years,  the  few  hillocks  which  rise  above  the  level 
plain  are  covered  with  the  same  short  velvet  tuif.  Tlie 
moiinments,  of  which  there  are  not  above  seven  or  eight,  are 
half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  overgrown  with  moss.  No 
liewly  erected  tomb  disturbs  the  sober  serenity  of  our  refleo- 
tiens.  by  reminding  us  of  recent  calamity,  and  no  rank 
epringing  grass  forces  upon  our  imagination  the  recollec* 
tioh,  that  it  owes  its  dark  luxuriance  to  the  foul  and  fester* 
in^remnants  of  mortdity  which  ferment  benenth. 

The  daisy  which  sprinkles  the  sod,  and  the  hare-bell 
which  hangs  over  it,  derive  their  pure  nourishment  fri^ni  the 
deW  of  heaven,  and  their  growth  impresses  us  with  no  de- 
grading  or  disgusting  recollections.  Death  has,  indeed,  been 
here,  and  its  tnic»?s  are  before  us ;  but  they  are  softened 
and  deprived  of  their  hornnir  by  our  distance  from  the  |>e* 
rio<l  when  they  have  been  first  impressed.  Those  who  sleep 
beneath  are  only  connected  with  us  by  the  reflection  that 
they  have  once  been  what  we  now  are,  and  that,  as  their 
relicks  are  now  idcntifled  with  their  mother  <jartli,  oun 
•hall,  at  some  future  period,  undergo  the  same  transfor* 
mation. 

Yet,  although  the  mosf  has  been  collected  cm  A\^  x^m^ 
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modern  of  these  humble  tombs,  during  four  generations  of 
mtmkind,  the  memory  (»f  some  of  those  who  sJeep  beneath 
tlH'iii  ie  still  held  in  revered  remembrance.  It  it  true,  thati 
ujmu' th*"  largest,  niid,  to  ihe  H!iti<|uary,  the  most  interest- 
ing iiion.inient  of  the  gnmp  which  Itears  th^  effigies*  of  a 
doughty  knight  in  hiii>  hood  of  man,  with  his  shield  hanging 
on  his  hrenst,  the  armorial  bearings  are  dbfaced  by  time, 
and  a  few  worn-out  letters  may  be  read  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  decipherer;  and  it  is  also  true  that^  of  another  tomb 
richly  sculptured  with  an  ornamented  cross,  mitre,  and  pas- 
tnriil  F^ufT  tradition  caii  only  aver,  that  a  certain  namelesi 
Dib.    D  iif«  i4)«^ei»^d  thore. 

But  up  #n  other  two  stones  which  He  beside,  may  still  be 
rend  in  rude  prose,  and  ruder  rhyme,  the  history  of  those 
who  sleep  beneath  them.  They  behtng,  we  are  assured  by 
tlie  epitaph,  to  the  class  of  persecuted  Presbyterians  who 
afforded  a  melancholy  subject  for  history  in  the  times  of 
Charles  H.  and  his  successors.  In  returning  from  the  bat* 
tie  of  Pentland  Hills,  a  party  of  the  insurgents  had  bees 
attacked  in  this  glen,  by  a  small  detachment  of  the  king^i 
troops,  and  three  or  four  either  killed  in  the  skirmish,  or 
shot,  after  being  made  prisoners,  as  rebels  taken  with  arini 
in  their  hands. 

The  peasantry  continue  to  attach  to  the  tombs  of  those 
victims  of  prel'acy  an  honour  which  they  do  not  attach  to 
more  splendid  mausoleums;  and  when  they  point  themoHt 
to  their  sons,  and  narrate  the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  ibej 
usually  conclude,  by  oxhortint*  them  to  be  ready,  should 
times  call  for  it,  to  resi&t  to  the  death  in  the  cause  of  civil  - 
and  reli<;ious  liberty,  like  their  brave  forefathers. 

One  summer  evening,  as  in  a  «troII,  such  as  I  have  de- 
s^vihed,  I  approached  this  deserted  mansion  of  the  dead,  I 
was  Sdmewhat  surprised  to  hear  sounds  distinct  from  those 
which  usually  s4»otli  its  solittide,  the  gentle  chiding,  namely, 
of  the  hrouk,  and  tht^  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs  of 
three  gigantick  ash-trees,  which  mark  the  cemetery.  The 
cjHik  of  a  hammer  was,  upon  this  occasion,  distinctly  heard; 
and  1  (>ntertained  some  alarm  that  a  march-dike,  long  medi* 
tatctl  by  the  two  proprietors  whose  estates  were  divided  by 
tny  favourite  brook,  was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the -glen  il 
«)rder  to  substitute  its  rectilinear  deformity  for  the  graccfal 
winding  of  the  natural  boundary. 

As  I  approached,  I  was  agreeably  undeceived.     An  old 

*  Fronouncod  ef-JU'jtt. 
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man  was  seati^d  upoti  the  monnment  of  the  slaiigfaterad 
iPhesbjTteriatis,  and  bosilj  employed  in  deepeninii^,  with  hit 
idliaeU  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  which,  announcing,  in 
teriptural  language,  the  promised  blessings  of  futuritj  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematized  the  murderers  with  cor^ 
feaponding  violence. 

A  blue  bojnet  of  unusual  dimensions  covered  the  gray 
hairi  of  the  pious  workman.  His  dress  was  a  large  old-rash- 
loned  cout,  of  the  coarse  cloth  called  hoddin-gray^  usually 
Worn  by  the  elder  peasants,  with  waistcoat  and  oierches  ti 
the  same  ;  and  the  whole  suit,  though  still  in  deceiU  repair, 
had  obviously  seen  a  train  of  long  service.  Strong  clouted 
•hoes,  studded  with  hob-nails,  and  gramockes^  or  legginSi 
made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed  his  equipment. 

Beside  him  fed,  among  the  graves,  a  pony,  the  companion 
ef  his  journey,  whose  extreme  whiteness  as  well  as  its  pro 
Jeetiag  bones  and  hollow  eyes,  indicated  its  antiquity.  It 
waa  harnessed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  with  a  hair  teth<^ 
er,  or  halter,  and  a  sunk,  or  cushion  of  straw,  instead  of  bri-> 
die  and  saddle.  A  canvass  pouch  hung  around  the  neck  of 
^e  animal,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  containing  the  ri- 
der's tools,  and  any  thing  else  he  might  have  occasion  to 
carry  with  him.  Although  I  had  never  seen  the  old  man  be^ 
fore,  yet,  from  the  singularity  of  his  employment,  and  the 
ttylo  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  re- 
Bgious  itinerant  whom  I  had  often  heard  talk  of,  and  who 
Was  known  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Old 
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The  same, — Concluded, 

Wnnaa  the  old  man  was  bom,  or  what  was  his  real  name, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  ;  nor  are  the  motives  which 
made  him  deseft  his  home,  and  adopt  the  erratick  mode  of 
&fe  which  he  pursued,  known  to  me  except  very  generally. 
According  to  the  belief  of  most  people,  1«  was  a  native  of 
either  the  county  of  Dumfries  or  GalloAray,  and  lineally 
^eaeended  frcmi  some  of  those  champion:  i  of  the  Covenant 
whose  deeds  and  sufferings  were  his  favourite  theme. 

He  is  said  to  have  held,  at  one  period  i»f  his  life,  a  small 
moorland  farm  ;  but,  whether  from  pecuniary  loaaes,  oc  d^^ 

S6 
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roettick  misfortune,  he  had  long  renounced  that  and  ereiy 
other  gaivfid  calling.  In  the  language  of  Scri|iture,  lie  left 
his  house,  his  home,  and  his  kindred,  and  wandered  aboot 
nntil  tlie  day  of  his  death ;  a  period,  it  is  saidy  of  abont 
thirtj  jears. 

During  this  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusiast  regih 
lated  his  circuit  so  as  annually  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  no- 
fortunate  Covennnters  who  suffered  bj  the  sword  or  by  Um 
executioner,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  mbnarchs  of 
the  Stuart  line.  Their  tombs  are  often  apart  from  all  human 
habitation,  in  the  remote  moors  and  wilds  to  which  die 
wanderers  had  fled  for  concealment.  But,  wherever  thej 
existed.  Old  Mortality  was  sure  to  visit  them  when  his  ail' 
Bual  round  brought  them  within  his  reach. 

In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  mountains*  the  moor 
fowl  shooter  has  been  often  surprised  to  find  hira  busied  is 
cleaning  the  moss  from  the  gray  stones,  renewing  with  hii 
chisel  the  half-defaced  inscripticms,  and  repairing  the  em- 
blems of  death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  an 
usually  adorned. 

Motives  of  the  most  sincere,  though  fanciful  devotion,  in* 
duced  the  old  man  to  dedicate  so  many  years  of  exisu.Mice 
to  perform  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  wa^ 
riours  of  the  church.  He  considered  himself  as  fulfilliuga 
sacred  duty,  while  renewing,  to  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the 
decaying  emblems  of  the  zeal  and  sufferings  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  thereby  trimming,  as  it  were,  the  beacon  light 
which  was  to  warn  future  generations  to  defend  their  reli- 
gion even  unto  blood. 

In  all  his  wanderings,  the  old  pilgrim  never  seemed  to 
needt  or  was  known  to  accept,  pecuniary  a^8istance.  Jt  is 
true,  his  wants  were  very  few ;  for  wherever  he  went  he 
found  ready  quarters  in  the  house  of  some  Cameronian  of 
hi«  own  sect,  or  of  some  other  religious  person.  The  hoe- 
pitality  which  was  reverentially  paid  to  liim  he  always  ac- 
knowledged by  repairing  the  grave  stones  (if  there  existed 
any)  belonging  to  the  family  or  ancestors  of  his  host.  Am 
the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  bent  on  this  pious  task 
within  the  precincts  of  some  country  church-yard,  or  re- 
clined on  the  solitary  tombrstone  among  the  heath,  disturb- 
ing the  plover  and  the  black-cock  with  the  clink  of  his  chieel 
and  mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  his  side,  he 
acquired,  from  his  converse  among  the  dead,  the  popular 
appellation  of  Old  Mortality. 
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The  character  of  such  a  man  would  have  in  it  little  con- 
nexiou  even  with  innocent  gayety.  Yet  among  those  of  his 
own  religious  |>ersua8ion,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  cheer- 
ful. The  descendants  of  persecutors  or  those  whom  he  sup- 
posed  guilty  of  entertaining  similar  tenets,  and  the  scoffers 
at  religion  by  whom  he  was  sometimes  assailed,  he  usually 
termed  the  generation  of  vipers.  Conversing  witli  others, 
he  was  grave  and  sententious,  not  without  a  cast  of  severity. 
''  Bat  he  is  said  never  to  have  been  observed  to  give  way  to 
Tiolent  passion,  excepting  upon  one  occasion,  when  a  mis- 
chievous truant-boy  defaced  with  a  stone  the  nose  of  a  cher- 
ub's face  which  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  retouching.  T 
am,  in  general,  a  sparer  of  the  rod,  notwithstanding  the 
maxim  of  Solomon,  for  which  school-boys  have  little  reason 
to  thank  his  memory :  but  on  this  occasion  I  deemed  it 
proper  to  show  that  I  did  not  hate  the  child. — But  I  must 
return  to  the  circumstances  attending  my  first  interview 
with  this  interesting  enthusiast. 

In  accosting  Old  Mortality,  I  did  not  fail  to  pay  respect 
to  his  years  and  his  principles,  beginning  my  address  by  a 
respectflil  apology  for  interrupting  his  labours.  The  old  man 
intermitted  the  operation  of  the  chisel,  took  off  his  specta- 
cles and  wiped  them,  then  replacing  them  on  his  nose,  ac- 
knowledged my  courtesy  by  a  suitable  return.  Encouraged 
by  his  affability,  I  intruded  upon  him  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  sufferers  upon  whose  monument  he  was  now 
employed. 

To  talk  of  the  exploits  of  the  Covenanters  was  the  delight, 
as  to  repair  their  monuments  was  the  business,  of  his  life.  He 
was  profuse  in  the  communication  of  all  the  minute  informa-^ 
tion  which  he  had  collected  concerning  them,  their  wars, 
and  their  wanderings.  One  would  almost  have  supposed  he 
must  have  been  their  contemporary,  and  have  actually  be- 
held the  passages  which  he  related  ;  so  much  had  he  identi- 
fied his  feelings  and  opinions  with  theirs,  and  so  much  had 
his  narratives  the  circumstantiality  of  an  eye-witness.  ***• 

Soothing  the  old  man  by  letting  his  peculiar  opinions  pass 
without  contradiction,  and  anxious  to  prolong  conversation 
with  so  singiflar  a  character,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
that  hospitahty  which  my  patron  is  always  willing  to  extend 
to  those  who  need  it.  In  our  way  to  the  schoolmaster's 
house  we  called  at  the  Wallace  Inn,  where  I  was  pretty 
eertsin  I  should  find  my  pStron  about  that  hour  of  the  even* 
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After  a  courteous  interclianpre  of  ciTilities,  Old  McNialitj 
was  prevailed  u]>on  to  join  his  host  in  a  fuiigle  glass  of  liquofi 
luid  that  on  condition  that  lie  should  be  permitted  to  numf 
the  pledge,  which  he  prefaced  with  a  grace  of  about  fiff 
minu'.cs,  and  tiieu,  wi..h  bonnet  doffed  and  eye»  upliftedt 
drar.k  to  the  memory  of  those  heroes  of  the  Kirk  who  bad 
fir  t  uplifled  her  banner  upon  the  mountains.  As  no  per> 
svasiou  could  prevail  on  him  to  extend  his  conWrialitj  to  i 
^  cpnd  cup,  my  patron  accompanied  him  home,  and  accom- 
/ooc^ated  him  with  the  prophet's  chamber,  as  it  is  his  pleasr 
are  to  call  the  closet  which  holds  a  spare  bed,  and  which  i| 
frequently  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  poor  trayeller. 

The  next  day  1  took  my  leave  of  Old  Mortality,  who 
seemed  affected  by  the  unusual  attention  with  which  I  h^ 
cultivated  his  acqunintance,  and  listened  to  his  conversation, 
Afler  he  had  mounted,  not  without  difficulty,  the  old  white 
pony,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  The  blessing  of 
our  Master  be  with  you,  young  man. — My  hours  are  likt 
the  ears  of  the  latter  harvest,  and  your  days  are  yet  in  the 
spring ;  and  yet,  you  may  be  gathered  into  the  garner  oi 
mortality  before  me ;  for  the  sickle  of  death  cuts  down  tht 
green  as  oft  as  the  ripe  ;  and  there  is  a  colour  in  your 
cheek,  that,  like  the  bud  of  the  rose,  serveth  ofl  to  hide  the 
worm  of  corruption.  Wherefore,  labour  as  one  who  knowetb 
not  when  his  master  calheth.  And  if  it  be  my  lot  to  return  to 
this  villao^e  afler  you  are  gone  home  to  your  own  place, 
these  nuld  withered  hands  will  frame  a  stone  of  memorial, 
that  your  name  may  not  perish  from  among  the  people." 

I  thanked  Old  Mortality  for  his  kind  intentions  in  my  be- 
half, and  heaved  a  sigh,  not,  I  think,  of  rorret  so  much  as 
of  resignation,  to  think  of  the  chance  that  I  might  soon  re 
quire  hi«(  good  offices.  But  though,  in  all  human  probafaili 
ty,  he  did  not  err  in  su^^posing  that  my  span  of  life  may  be 
abridged  in  youth,  he  hi\d  over-estimated  the  period  of  bii 
own  pilgrimage  on  earth.  It  is  now  some  years  since  he 
has  been  missed  in  all  his  usual  haunts,  wlulc  moss,  Ucheat 
and  deer-hair,  are  fast  tovering  those  stones,  to^^Jeaaw 
which  had  been  the  business  of  his  life. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  he  closed  his  moital 
toils,  being  found  cm  the  highway  near  Lockerby,  in  Puoh 
fries-shire,  exhausted  and  just  expiring.  The  old  white  ponji 
the  companion  of  all  his  wanderings,  was  standing  bj  tj^ 
a^dc  of  his  dying  master*  There  was  fcnind  i^pon  his  pesecMI 
ft  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  liis  decent  interment,  w^i^ 
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mrwea  to  show  that  htn  death  was  in  no  ways  hastened'  hy 
nolence,  or  bj  want. 

The  common  people  still  regard  his  memory  with  great 
ftfpect ;  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  stones  which  he 
lepaired  will  not  again  require  the  assistance  of  the.  chisel 
Tnej  even  assert,  that,  on  the  tombs  where  the  manner  of 
the  martyrs'  murder  is  recorded,  their  names  have  remain- 
ed indelibly  legible  since  the  death  of  Old  Mortality  ;  while 
those  of  the  |>ersecutors,  sculptured  on  the  same  monuments 
have  been  entirely  defaced.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
chat  this  is  a  fond  imagination,  and  that,  since  the  time  of 
the  pious  pilgrim,  the  monuments,  which  were  the  objects  of 
hi«  care,  are  hastening,  like  all  earthly  memorials,  into  min 
and  decay. 


vv  LESSON  CXXXVU- 

The  reUgi&us  cottage. — ^D.  IIctntinoton. 

••  Srb.«t  thou  yon  lonely  cottage  in  tlie  gro?e— 
With  little  garden  neatly  planned  before— 

Its  roof,  deep  shaded  by  the  elms  above. 

Moss-grown,  and  decked  with  velvet  verdure  o'er  t 
Go  lift  the  willing  latch — ^the  scene  explore^ 

Sweet  peace,  and  luve,  and  joy,  thou  there  shalt  find.: 
For  there  religi jn  dwells ;  whose  sacred  lore 

Ijcaves  the  proud  wisdom  of  the  world  liehind. 
And  pours  a  heavenly  ray  on  every  humble  mind. 

<  When  the  bright  morning  gilds  the  eastern  skies. 
Up  springs  the  peasant  from  his  calm  repose ; 

Forth  to  his  honest  toil  he  cheerftd  hies, 

And  tasted  tlie  sweets  of  nature  as  he  goes-^** 
But  first,  of  Sharon's  fairest,  sweetest  rose. 

He  breathes  the  fragrance,  and  pours  forth  the  prairo 
Looks  to  the  source  whence  every  blessing  flows^ 

Ponders  the  page  which  heavenly  trutli  conveys* 
And  to  its  Author's  hand  commits  his  future  ways. 

**  Nor  yet  in  solitude  his  prayers  ascend ; 

His  ihithful  partner  and  their  blooming  tnii|i» 
The  precious  word  with  reverent  minds  atteodt 

The  heaven-directed  path  of  life  to  gain. 

Their:  voices  mingle  in  the  gratefiii 
26* 
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The  lay  of  lo¥«  and  joj  together  sing* 

To  llim  whose  bounty  clothes  the  BiniKng  plain, 
"Who  spreads  the  beauties  of  the  blooming  spruig, 
AjfL^  tunes  the  warbling  throats  ihai  make  the  valleys 
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'  Tkt  deqfmau*8  ^rope*-^— Worihiw0ETI|« 

Almost  at  the  loot 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  1  wt  at  ere. 
Oft  stretches  towards  ir.e  like  a  long  straight  path, 
Traced  faintly  in  the  green  &-ward ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  geni!e  dalesman  lies, 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  cf  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mount  idn  valley  wav  to  him 
Soundless  with  all  it:}  streams.     The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summtins  :  not  for  his  deK^I 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouiiug  bee.     When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousahd  thousand  sparkUng  waves. 
Rocking  the  trees,  and  driving  cloud  on  cloiidi 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent  wheresoe'er  h^  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoug^ity 
Upheld,  he  duteonsly  pursued  the  roun|^: 
Of  nral  labours ;  the  steep  moUptain-sid^ 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  sith^  he  swjsj^ ;. 
And  the  ripe  corn  before  his  sickle  feU 
Among  the  jdc'und  reapers.     For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  ind98trious  as  he  Ytf^t 
He  wrought  not ;  kieitlier  fii»ld.  ^or.  tj^M^  hfi  Mrmftl 
No  wish  fpr  wealth  had  place  witl^i^  WaWfilatdi 
Nor  husband>  love^  lior  fiitliec^s  lN9#e  9fi  QMre# 
Though  borii  i^jLpM^g^  bro^hpr,  m9i 
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That  from  the  floor  of  hi\  paternaj  boqifL 

He  should  depart^  to  plaot  luniself  anew. 

And  when,  mntiire  in  innaKood^  he  behe|4 

His  par^i  te.  laid  ij^  ttarth^  no  Ioas  en«<i%  i 

Of  rights  to  hii|i ;  hut  he  remained  wea  ^eMf  ^ 

BjT  the  pure  bond  of  independent  kiv^e^ 

All  inmate  of  a  second  family  f 

The  fellow  labourer  and  friend  of  him 

To  whom  the  small  inheri^iuce  had  fallen^ 

Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weight 
That  pressed  upon  his  brother's  house ;  for  books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire,— 
Of  whose  society  the  blamelciia  man 
Was  never  satiate.     Their  familiar  voice, 
Even  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours  ;  refreshed  his  thoughts  | 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit ;  and  bestowed 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
Which  all  acknowledged.     The  dark  winter  oijfiktf 
The  stormy  day,  had  each  its  own  resource  ; 
Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historick  tale, 
Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  writ 
Announcing  immortality  and  joy 
To  the  assembled  spirits  of  the  just, 
From  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  fiddt 
To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 
No  languor,  peevishness,  no  vain  complaint : 
And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fkU 
In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy ;  they  prize  J 
His  gentle  manners : — and  his  peaceful  smiles. 
The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance, 
Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were  tQidt 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  few  short  sjteps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  hiui  fropi  his  huinf 
(Yon  opttage,  shaded  by  the  woody  crags*) 
To  tlia  profounder  stillness  of  the  gray^ 
Nor  was  his  fiinerul  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  griff; 
Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 

And  now,  that  momimcntal  »t9U9.  pr9|i!efrT9P 
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Itis  tiame,  and  tmambitioaglj  relates 

Ho^  lon^,  and  by  what  kindlj  outward  aids, 

And  in  what  pure  contentediiess  of  mind, 

l^ie  fad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 

And  jofi  tall  pine-tree, whose  com|io8in{r  somid 

Was  wasted  on  the  i;o4m1  ttian^s  living  ear, 

Ilath  now  its  own  |>ecaliar  sanctity  ; 

And,  at  the  touch  of  eVi^ry  wnnd^sfing  breeaset 

Murmurs  not  idly,  o*er  his  peat^fbl  graven 
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The  Alderman*s  fimeraL — Soimnnri 

iUrediger,  Whom  are  they  usberihe  from  the  world,  with  iJI 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  T  .     ■  i 

TawHsman.  A  long  parade,  iiideed,  Sir,  and  yet  here 
You  see  but  half ;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 
A  furlong  farther,  carriage  behind  c^riage. 

&  Tis  but  a  mournful  sight,  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tteinpts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

T.  Yqiider  sclioolboy. 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show,  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  ha?e  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colours 
Than  all  this  mourning.     There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gowned  worthies  of  the  ciiy. 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange, 
Aye,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half  million, 
Screwed  down  in  yonder  hearse. 

S.  Then  he  was  bom 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Piits  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

T,  When  first  I  beard  his  death,  that  very  iiriflh 
I^eapt  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  the  comedy  ha*h  wakened  wiser  thoughts ; 
And  1  bless  God,  that  when  I  go  to  the  grave. 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  liis 
To  sink  me  down. 

S,  The  camel  and  the  needley— 
Is  tliat  then  in  your  mund  i 
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T.  Even  so.     The  text 
Is  gospel  wisdom.    1  would  ride  the  camel,— 
Yea,  leap  him  flyin^,  through  the  needle's  ejrei 
As  easily  as  such  a  pampered  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  ^te. 

S.  Your  pardon,  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

T,  Your  pardon,  too.  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood  !     But  for  these  Imrreu  fig4re«0t 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 
We  have  been  told  their  destiny  and  use. 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

S.  Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fraudfuUy,  the  spoil  of  orphans  wronged, 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right  1 

jT.  All  honest,  open,  honourable  gains. 
Fair  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages, 
Ships  to  the  east  and  west. 

&  Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead  ? 

T.  For  what  he  lefl . 
Undone : — for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  mentioned 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.     He,  I  warrant  himt 
Believed  no  other  gods  than  those  of  the  Creed : 
Bowed  to  no  idols, — but  his  money-bags : 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  eustom-houie  t 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle :  built  a  monument 
To  honour  his  dead  father :  did  no  murder : 
Was  too  old-fashioned  for  adultery : 
Never  picked  pockets  :  never  bore  falFO-witnesf  i 
And  never,  with  that  all-commandi rg  wealth. 
Coveted  his  neighbour's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass* 
&  You  knew  hini,  then,  it  seems  t 

jT.   As  all  men  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred-tliousanders  c 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  n  bushel. 

J3.  Nay,  nay,  uncharitable,  Sir !  for  often 
Doth  bounty  hke  a  streamlet  flow  nnseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

T.  We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brigliter  fp^w 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives  :-in4N|t  ^  fyf  tUi*w 
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This  wan  a  pool  that  sttt^nated  and  stunk  ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  en^iidered  nuthin<j^  in  it. 
But  slime  and  foul  Cf)riii|>tirn. 

S.  Yet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  publick  charitj 
Still  keeps  her  channets  full. 

!r.  Now,  Sir,  you  touch 
Upon  the  point.     This  man  of  hitlf  a  inilliim 
Had  all  these  publick  virtues  which  you  praise, 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door  } 
And  the  old  bjggar,  at  the  publick  gate. 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands,  hat  in  hand. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  iil\  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.     Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  yruT  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  ocher  world ,*-donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity-account  with  Heaven  : — 
Retainii;g  fees  against  the  last  assizes, 
Wlien,  itfr  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  arch-lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plain\it. 

8.  I  must  needs 
Believe  you.  Sir  : — these  are  your  witnesses. 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Oape  at  the  gaping  crowd.     A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  prayed  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheiun.     The  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  blanker  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family  ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soilini^ono  white  handkerchief! 

T.  Who  should  lame  it  for  him.  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  |;lacef  nor  iratural  charity  ? 
The  parlour-spaniel,  when  she  h<;ard  his  step. 
Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace  ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
How  could  it  he  but  thus  !     Arithmetick 
Was  the  solo  science  he  was  ever  taught. 
Tlie  multiplication-table  was  his  creed, 
His  pater-uoster,  and  bia  decalogue. 
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When  jet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  linve  breathed 

Tlie  open  air  and  sunshine  of  tlie  fields. 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  plaj, 

He,  in  a  close  and  dusky  eounting-lioiise^ 

Smoke-dried  and  seared  and  shrivelled  up  his  heart* 

So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  trained  up. 

His  feet  departed  not ;  Ik*  toiled  and  moiled, 

Poor  muck-worm !  through  liis  three-score  years  and  ten* 

And  when  the  earth  shall  now  lie  shovulled  on  liim. 

If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  stiH 

Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

&  Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honourable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

T.  Even  half  a  million 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.     But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve-months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his  virtues 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines. 
Faith,  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupids 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 


LESSON  CXL. 

Singular  Adventure.^ 

C(»LTER  came  to  St.  Louis  in  May  1810,  in  a  small  canoe, 
rroni  the  head  wnti^rii  of  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  3000 
EXiiles,  which  he  traversed  in  30  days.  1  saw  him  on  his  ar- 
r'iva!,  and  received  from  liim  an  account  of  his  adventures, 
Sifter  he  had  sepai  ated  from  Lewis  and  Clarke's  party ;  one 
:>f  these,  for  its  sin^riilarity,  I  shall  relate. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri,  Colter,  observing  an  appearance  of  abundance  of 
lieaver  being  there,  got  permission  to  remain  and  hunt  for 
some  time,  which  he  did  in  company  with  a  man  of  the 
titinie  of  Dixon,  who  had  traversed  tlie  immense  tract  of 
country -from  St.  Louis  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
nloiie. — Soon  after,  he  separated  from  Dixon,  and  trapped 
ill  company  with  a  hunter  named  Potts  ;  and,  aware  of  the 
[kostility  of  the  Blackfoot  Ijidians,  one  of  whom  had  been 

•  This  arrount  of  a  perilous  adv«ntiire  of  John  Colter,  is  taken  from 
Bradhfirv's  Trhvels  in  the  inteiioiir  vf  Nottli  America^  a  publication, 
lays  M'Diarmid,  cf  great  merit  und  interest. 
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killed  bj  Lewis,  they  set  their  traps  at  niglit,  and  tobktkeili 
up  eoijy  in  tlie  morning,  remaining  concealed  doriilg  the 
day. 

They  were  examining  their  traps  early  one  morning,  id  It 
creek  about  six  miles  from  that  bnnch  of  the  Missouri  call- 
ed JelTeriM'n's  Pork,  and  were  osctsnding  in  a  catioe,  Whes 
thoy  suddenly  heard  a  great  noise,  resembling  the  tnunpUag 
of  animals ;  but  they  could  not  ascertain  the  fact,  as  tbt 
high  ))erpendicular  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river  impedsd 
their  view.  Colter  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  Indians,  and  advised  an  instant  retreat,  but  ma 
accused  of  cowardice  by  Potts,  who  insisted  that  the  mom 
was  caused  by  buffahies,  nud  they  proceeded  on. 

Ill  a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  doubts  were  remove^ 
by  a  party  of  Indians  making  their  appearance  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or  six  hundred,  who 
beckoned  them  to  come  ashore.  As  retreat  was  now  iah 
possible,  Colter  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe ;  and,  at  the 
moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seized  the  rifle  belonging 
to  Potts ;  but  Colter,  who  is  a  remarkably  strong  roan,  im- 
mediately retook  it,  and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remained 
in  the  canoe,  and,  on  receiving  it,  pushed  off  into  the  river. 
He  had  scarcely  quitted  the  shore,  when  an  arrow  was  shot 
at  him,  rnd  he  cried  out,  "  Colter,  I  am  wounded  !''  Colter 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  folly  of  attempting  to  escape, 
and  uri^ed  him  to  come  ashore.  Instead  of  complying,  he 
instantly  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  Indian,  and  shot  him  dead 
on  the  spot. 

This  conduct,  situated  as  he  was,  may  appear  to  ham 
beei.  an  act  of  madness,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of 
sudden  but  sound  reasoning ;  for,  if  taken  alive,  he  mwt 
have  expected  to  be  tortured  to  death,  according  to  their 
custom.  He  was  instantly  pierced  with  arrows  so  nnmer- 
ous,  that,  to  use  Colter's  words,  **  he  was  made  a  riddle  of." 
They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely  naked,  tod 
began  to  consult  on  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  pot 
to  death,  'i'hey  were  nt  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a 
mark  to  slnr/'t  at,  but  the  chief  tnterferetl,  and  seizing  ham 
by  the  hliouli.'er,  nsk^d  him  if  lie  could  run  fast. 

Colter,  who  had  Uion  some  time  amongst  the  Koc^atso 
or  Crow  India. IS,  had  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired  the 
Bla(*kfoot  language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  In- 
dian customs  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his  lift, 
with  the  dreadful  odds  of  five  or  six  hundred  against  .'lim, 
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Slid  thosei  armed  Indians ;  he  therefore  cunnihgl/  replied, 
diat  he  was  a  very  bad  runner,  although  he  was  considered 
bj  the  hunters  as  remarkably  swift.  The  chief  now  com- 
manded  the  party  to  remain  stationary,  and  led  Colter  out 
on  the  prairie  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and  released 
him,  oidding  him  save  himself  if  he  could.  At  this  instant 
the  horrid  war-whoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor  Colter^ 
who,  urged  with  the  hope  of  preserving  life,  ran  with  a 
•peed  at  which  himself  was  surprised. 

He  proceeded  towards  the  Jefferson  Fork,  haying  to 
traverse  a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth,  abounding  with  the 
prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was  every  instant  treading  with 
his  naked  feet.  He  ran  nearly  half  way  across  the  plain 
before  he  ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  per^ 
Cflived  that  the  Indians  were  very  much  scattered,  and  that 
liB  had  gained  ground  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  body ;  but  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was  much 
before  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  yardu 
from  him. 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter  : 
be  derived  confidence  from  the  belief  that  escape  was  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility ;  but  that  confidence  was  nearly 
fatal  to  him ;  for  he  exerted  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon  almost  covered 
the  fore  part  of  his  body.  He  had  now  arrived  within  a 
mile  of  the  river,  when  he  distinctly  heard  the  appalling 
pound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  instant  expected 
to  feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer.  Again  he  turned  his  head, 
and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty  yards  from  him. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  and  spread  out  liis  arms. 
The  Indian,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  and 
perhaps  by  the  blo^  ly  appearance  of  Colter,  also  attempted 
to  stop, — but,  exhausted  with  nmning,  he  fell  whilst  endeav- 
ouring to  throw  his  spear,  which  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
broke.  Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part,  with 
which  he  pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  then  continued  his 
iflight.  The  foremost  of  the  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the 
place,  stopped  till  others  came  up  to  join  them,  when  they 
set  up  a  hideous  yell.  Every  moment  of  this  time  was  im- 
proved by  Colter ;  who,  although  fainting  and  exhausted, 
tneeeeded  in  gaining  the  skirting  of  the  Cotton-tree  wood, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Fork,  through  which  he  ran  ami 
plunged  into  the  river. 

27 
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Fortunately  for  him,  a  little  below  this  place  was  an 
idand,  against  the  upper  part  of  which  a  raft  of  driA  timber 
had  Kidged.  He  dived  under  the  raft,  and,  after  Keveral  e& 
Ibrts,  got  his  head  above  water  amongst  the  trunks  of  trees, 
GOTorcd  over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth  of  several  f'cct 
Scarcely  had  he  secured  himself,  when  the  Indians  arn\«xl 
on  the  river,  screeching  and  yelhng,  as  Colter  expressed  it, 
"  Uke  so  many  devilsJ*^  They  were  frequently  on  tlie  raft 
during  the  day,  and  were  seen  through  the  chinks  by  Coheri 
who  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  escape,  until  the  idea 
arose  that  they  might  set  the  raft  on  lire.  In  horrible  sus- 
pense he  remained  until  night,  when,  hearing  no  mote  of 
the  Indians,  lie  dived  under  the  rail,  and  swam  silentlj 
down  the  river  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  he  lauded, 
and  travelled  all  night. 

Although  happy  in  having  escaped  from  the  Indians",  liii 
situation  was  still  dreadful :  he  was  completely  naketl,  under 
a  burning  sun — the  soles  of  his  feet  were  entirely  filli'd  with 
the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear — he  was  hungry,  and  had  no 
means  of  killing  game,  although  he  saw  abundance  aronnil 
him — and  was  at  least  seven  days'  journey  from  Lisa*i 
Fort,  on  the  Big-horn  branch  of  the  Yellow-Stone  river. 
These  were  circumstances  under  which  almost  any  mau  bot 
an  American  hunter  would  have  despaired.  In  sevtn  days, 
however,  during  which  he  subsisted  upon  a  roc  t  much  es- 
teemed by  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri,  he  arriv^  at  the 
Fort. 


LESSON  CXLI. 
The  disconterUed  pendulum, — Jane  Ta7lor. 

An  old  clock  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  fhrmer*i 
kitchen,  without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaintf 
early  one  summer's  morning,  before  the  family  was  stirring, 
suddenly  stopped.  Upon  this,  the  dial-plate,  (if  we  may 
credit  the  fable,)  changed  countenance  with  alarm ;  die 
hands  made  a  vain  effort  to  continue  their  course ;  the 
wheels  remained  motionless  with  surprise :  the  weights  hung 
speechless :  each  member  felt  disposed  to  lay  the  hlame  on 
the  others.  At  length  the  dial  instituted  a  formal  inquiry  af 
to  the  cause  of  the  stagnaticm,  when  hands,  wheels,  weightSi 
with  one  voice,  protested  their  innocence. 

But  novr  a  faint  tick  was  heard  below  from  the  pendulmDi 
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who  thus  8]>oke :— -"  J  confess  myself  to  be  the  sole  causa 
^f  the  present  stoppage  ;  and  1  am  willing,  for  the  general 
•atififaction,  to  a.«8ign  my  reasons.  The  truth  is,  that  1  am 
tired  of  tickiV.^."  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  clock  became 
BO  enraged,  that  it  nv as  on  the  vcrj  point  o£  striking. 

'*  Lazy  wire  !"  exclaimed  the  dial-plate,  holding  up  its 
hands.  '*  Very  good  !"  replied  the  pendulum,  '*  it  is  vastly 
easy  for  you,  Mistress  Dial,  who  have  always,  as  every 
body  knows,  set  yourself  up  above  me, — it  is  vastly  easy 
for  you,  1  say,  to  accuse  other  people  of  laziness  I  You, 
who  have  had  nothing  to  do  all  the  days  of  your  life,  hut  to 
■tare  people  in  the  face,  and  to  amuse  yourself  with  watch- 
iiig  all  that  goes  on  in  the  kitchen  !  Think,  1  beseech  you, 
how  you  would  like  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  this  dark 
closet,  and  to  wag  backwards  and  forwards  year  after  year, 
as  1  do." 

■  **  As  to  that,"  said  the  dial,  "  is  there  not  a  window  in 
jour  house,  on  purpose  for  you  to  look  through  ?" — **  For 
all  that,"  resumed  the  pendulum,  "  it  is  yery  dark  here ; 
and,  although  there  is  a  window,  I  dare  not  stop,  even  for 
an  instant,  to  look  out  at  it.  Besides,  1  am  really  tired  of 
my  way  of  life  ;  and  it  you  wish,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  took 
this  disgust  at  my  employment.  1  happened  this  morning 
to  be  calculating  how  many  times  I  should  have  to  tick  in 
the  course  of  only  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  perhaps  some 
of  you,  above  there,  can  give  me  the  exact  sum." 

The  fninute-hand,  being  quick  at  figures,  presently  re* 
plied,  *'  Eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  times."  '*  Ex- 
actly so,"  replied  the  pendulum ;  '*  well,  1  appeal  to  you  all, 
if  the  very  thought  of  this  was  not  enough  to  fatigue  one  ; 
and  ivhen  1  began  to  multiply  the  strokes  of  one  day  by 
those  of  months  and  years,  really  it  is  no  wonder  *f  I  felt 
discouraged  at  the  prospect ;  so,  afler  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
■oning  and  hesitation,  thinks  1  to  myself,  I'll  stop." 

The  dial  could  scarcely  keep  its  countenance  during  this 
harangue ;  but  resuming  its  gravity,  thus  replied  ;  *'  Dear 
Mr.  Pendulum,  I  am  really  astonished  that  such  a  usefiil, 
industrious  person  as  yourself,  should  have  been  overcome 
by  this  sudden  action.  It  is  true,  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  your  time  ;  so  have  we  all,  and  are  likely 
to  do ;  which,  although  it  may  fatigue  us  to  think  of,  tlie 
question  is,  whether  it  will  fatigue  us  to  do.  Would  you 
now,  do  nie  the  favour  to  give  about  half  a  dozen  strtikan  to 
illustrate  my  argument  1" 
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.  The  pendulum  compliod,  and  ticked  six  tiniet  in  its  usual 
pace.  "  Now,"  resumed  the  dial,  "  may  I  be  allowed  to 
inquire,  if  that  exertion  was  at  all  fatiguing  or  disagreeable 
to  you  I"  '*  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the  penduhmiy  *'  it  ii 
not  of  six  strokes  that  I  complain,  nor  of  sixty,  bnt  of  wdU 
UanSk'**  *'  Very  good,"  replied  the  dial ;  ^*  but  recollect,  that 
though  you  may  think  of  a  million  strokes  in  an  instant,  yea 
are  required  to  execute  but  one ;  and  that,  however  oftea 
you  may  hereafter  have  to  swing,  a  moment  will  always  be 

f*ven  you  to  swing  in."  '*  That  consideration  staggers  me, 
confess,"  said  the  pehduliim.  *'  Then  I  hope,"  resumed 
the  diai-pla:e,  "  we  shall  all  immediately  return  to  our  duty; 
for  the  mai  Is  will  lie  in  bed  if  we  stand  idling  thus." 

Upon  this,  the  weights,  who  had  never  been  accused  of 
Ugkt  conduct,  used  all  their  influence  in  urging  him  to  pro- 
6ebd ;  when,  as  with  one  consent,  the  wheels  began  to  turn, 
the  hands  began  to  move,  the  pendulum  began  to  swing, 
and,  to  its  credit,  ticked  as  loud  as  ever ;  while  a  red  beam 
of  the  rifting  sun  that  streamed  through  a  hole  in  the  kitch- 
en, shining  full  upon  the  dial-plate,  it  brightened  up,  as  if 
nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

When  the  farmer  came  down  to  breakfast  that  moraiDf, 
up<m  looking  at  the  clock,  he  declared  that  his  watch  had 
gaineJ  half  an  hour  in  the  night,  • 

MOEALt 

A  celebrated  modern  writer  says,  '*  Take  care  of  tbe 
minutes^  and  the  hours  will  take  care  of  themselves."  Thti 
18  an  admirable  remark,  and  might  be  very  seasonably  reo* 
ollected  when  we  begin  to  be  '*  we&ry  in  well-doing,"  from 
the  thought  of  having  much  to  do.  The  present  moment  ii 
all  we  have  to  do  with,  in  any  sense ;  the  past  is  irrecov- 
erable ;  the  future  is  uncertain ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  burden  one 
moment  with  the  weight  of  the  next.  Sufficient  unto  the 
moment  is  the  trouble  thereof.  If  we  had  to  walk  a  hundred 
mile'),  we  should  stul  have  to  set  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and 
this  process  continued,  would  infallibly  bring  us  to  our  jour- 
ney's end.  Fatigue  generally  begins,  and  is  always  increas- 
ed, by  calculating  in  a  minute  the  exertion  of  hours. 

Thus,  in  looking  forward  to  future  life,  let  us  recdlect 
that  we  have  not  to  sustain  all  its  toil,  to  endure  all  its  suP 
ferings,  or  encounter  all  Its  crosses,  at  once.  Ooe  moment 
comes  laden  with  its  own  Utile  burdens*  theH  fliea,  and  il 
auGcceded  by  another  no  heavier  than  t^  last ;— 4f  mm  coaU 
bo  tK*rne,  so  can  another  afid  anotheir. 
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Even  looking  forward  to  a  single  daj,  tlie  tpirit  inaT 
sometimes  faint  from  an  anticipation  of  the  duties,  the  1i!k 
hours,  the  trials  to  temper  and  patience,  that  may  he  expeet*- 
6d«  Now  this  is  unjustly  lajing  the  burden  of  roanj  thou* 
laud  moments  upon  one.  Let  any  one  resolve  always  to  do ' 
right  nmo^  leaving  then  to  do  as  it  can  ;  and  if  he  were  to 
liTe  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  would  never  do  wrong.  But 
die  com  mem  err  our  is  to  resolve  to  act  right  after  breakfast, 
or  after  dinner,  or  to»morrow  morning,  or  next  time ;  biit 
nof^^jttst  notOj  this  once,  we  must  go  on  the  same  as  ever. 

It  is  easy,  for  instaaee,  for  the  most  ill-tempered  person 
1o  resolve  that  the  next  time  he  is  provoked,  he  will  not 
let  his  tem;>er  overcome  him ;  but  the  victory  would  be  to 
fulidne  temper  on  the  present  provocation.  If,  without  taking 
«p  the  burden  of  the  future,  we  would  always  make  the  mh- 
gk  effort  at  the  present  moment ;  while  there  would,  at  any 
oue  time,  be  very  little  to  do,  yet,  by  this  simple  process 
eotitinued,  every  thing  wo.«ld  at  last  be  done. 

It  seems  easier  to  do  right  to-morrow  than  to-day,  merely 
because  we  forget  that  when  to-morrow  '^omes,  then  will  be 
natif.  Thus  life  passes  with  many,  in  resolutions  for  the  fb- 
ture,  which  the  present  never  fulfils. 

**  It  is  not  thus  with  those,  who,  *'  by  patient  contimrance 
in  weU-doins^^  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality."  Day 
by  day,  minute  by  minute,  they  execute  the  appointed  task, 
to  which  the  requisite  measure  of  time  and  strength  is  pro- 
portioned ;  and  thus,  having  worked  while  it  was  called  day, 
they  at  length  rest  ff  om  their  labours,  and  their  works  "  fol- 
low them.*' 

Let  us  then,  **  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with 
all  our  might,  recollecting  that  now  is  the  proper  and  accept- 
td  time.'' 


I«£SSON  CXLIL 

A  belief  in  the  superintendence  of  Providence  the  enl^  odb* 
quate  stipport  under  affliction. — ^Woroswortii* 

One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Kxists,  one  only ; — an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  however 
Sad  or  diiturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 

S7  • 
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Of  mfinite  beoevoleBC^  and  pOfWer, 
Wllofle  everlasting  purpnues  embraoe 
Att  MceidentB,  convertiug  them  to  godd. 

The  darts  of  angmsh  Jfx  not,  where  the  arat 
Of  audleriag  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
Bjr  aoqttiesceiice  in  the  will  sttpreme. 
For  time  and  for  eternity  ; — by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  nope, 
And  the  defence  that  liej  in  boundless  1of6 
Of  his  perfections  ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endurml 
Impatiently, — %-done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonour  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  souls,  and  Safeguard  of  the  worid. 
Sustain — ^Tboa  only  canst — the  ^ck  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  thine ! 

How  beautiful  this  dome  of  ak|r> 
And  the  vast  hills  ih  fludtuation  fixed 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !  Shall  Hie  eovl. 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  Thee 
Even  less  than  these  ?--^Be  mute  who  will,  who  cm 
Yet  will  I  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice : 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  thee  here,— where  Thou  hastbttilt. 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  Priest  of  thine, 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Reared  for  thy  presence :  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  eveiry  where, — as  one 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread 
From  childhood  up  the  ways  of  poverty; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
And  from  debasement  rescoed. — By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquenched  ; 
And,  mid  the  mild  wee^s  of  a  rugged  mI, 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  paradise  transplanted .     Wintry  «ge 
Impends :  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heait ; 
And,  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 

Come  Labour  when  the  worn-out  fVame  requires 
Perpetual  sabbath  : — come  disease,  and  want, 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  seoae  :— »- 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee- 
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And  let  thj  favour  to  the  end  of  life 
Inspire  me  nvith  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things,T— 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  !  and  1  aiu  richy 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

And  what  are  things  eternal  ?— (-Powers  depart* 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  -hold  a  fluctuating  seat  :— 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshakani 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 
Duty  exists — ^immutably  survives ! 
What  more  that  may  not  perish  ?-— Thou,  dread  9wt99% 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all. 
That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place. 
Above  our  hnraan  region  or  below^ 
Set  and  sustained  ;  Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cUmd 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself, 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturtied^ 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  caret 
And  touch  as  gentle  os  the  morning  light, 
Restor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense. 
And  re«son*s  steadfast  rule — ^Thou,  thou  akma 
Art  everlasting ! 


LESSON  GXLIIL 
Cfreece,  in  1809. — ^Byron. 

Fair  GreeOe  !  sad  reliek  of  departed  worth ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ;  though  fallen,  gNafit 

Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattered  children  forti^ 
And  long  accustomed  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  wbilome  did  await— 

The  hopeless  warriours  of  a  willing  doom- 
In  bleaV  Thermopyls's  sepulchral  strait : 

O !  who  thi^t  gallant  spirit  shali  resume. 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks  and  call  thee  from  tbe  tonob  t 

Spirit  of  Freedom  !  when  on  Phyle^  brow 
Thou  satt'st  with  ThrasybulMs  and  hit  tfaiB* 

Could'st  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hoMr  diat  now 
Dims  the  gretnibeaHlgr  oftiitns  AfttickphAt 
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Not  thirtj  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  ever  J  carle  can  lt»rd  it  o'er  thy  land  ; 

Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Treuihling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand. 
From  birtli  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed,  unmamiedi 

In  nil,  save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and  who 

That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burned  anew 

With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty  ! 

And  many  dream,  withal,  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  tlieir  fathers'  heritage  ; 

For  foreign  aid  and  arms  they  fondly  sigh. 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  moumfnl  pag^ 

Here<iitary  bondmen  !   know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  Uow  1 
By  their  right  arm  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  >— 

Will  Gaul,  or  Muscojrite,  redress  ye  ?— No! 

True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low; 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 

Shades  of  the  Ileiots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords : — ^thy  state  is  still  the  «ame : 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thy  years  c^  8hame« 

When  riscth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again. 

When  Athens'  children  are  with  arts  endued. 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  thou  may'st  be  restored  : — but  not  till  then. 

A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and  wh^ 

Can  man  its  shattered  splendour  renovate  1 
When  call  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  Time  and  Fate ! 

And  yet,  how  lovely,  in  thine  age  of  wo. 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou  ! 
Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow 

•  Proclaim  thee  Nature's  voried  favourite  now. 

Thy  fiines,  thy  tem|)les,  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroick  earth ; — 

Broke  with  the  share  of  every  rustick  plough  :— 
So  |)erish  monuments  of  mortal  birth  : 
So  j)erish  lill  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth  t 
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Save  where  some  solltaiy  column  mourns 

Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave  ;* 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 

Gok>nna*s  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
.    Save  o'er  some  warriour's  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  tJie  graj  stones  and  unmolerted  grass 

Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass. 
Lingering,  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze  and  sigh  *«  AlaiP* 

ITet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild. 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields. 
Thine  oUve  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields. 

There  the  blithe  bee  bis  fragrant  fortress  baiMs, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air. 

Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 
Still  in  his  beams  Mendeli's  marbles  glare  : 
Irt,  Glory,  Free4om  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

Where'er  we  tread  *tis  haunted,  holy  ground : 
No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould  ! 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around. 
And  all  the  Muse's  tales  seem  truly  told. 
Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing,  to  behold 

The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon. 
Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  woI4 

Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone : 
ige  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

Long,  to  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past, 

Shall  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 
Long  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  lopian  blast, 

Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song. 

Long  shall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 

Boast  of  the  aged  !  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bnrdn  adore, 
Ils  Pallas  and  the  Muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

♦  Of  Mount  PenteUcuA,  from  which  the  marble  was  dog  tliat  oon- 
tructed  the  publick  edifices  at  Athens.  The  modem  name  is  Mount 
f  endeli.  In  tiiis  mountain  an  immense  cave,  formed  by  the  qaam«% 
|31  remains. 
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LESSON  CXLIV. 
The  Greek  EmifcranVs  Sang,-*^,  G.  Prrcivau 


Now  launch  the  boat  upon  tlie  wave— 
The  wind  is  blowing  otT  the  shure— 

I  nWI  not  live,  a  cowering  slave, 
In  these  polluted  islands  more. 

Bejond  the  wild,  dark-heaving  sea, 

There  is  a  better  home  for  me. 

The  wind  is  blowing  off  the  shore, 
And  out  to  sea  the  streamers  fly-^ 

My  musick  is  the  dashing  roar. 
My  cano]iy  the  stainless  sky — 

It  bends  above,  so  fair  a  blue, 

That  heaven  seems  opening  to  my  view. 

I  will  not  live,'  a  cowering  slave. 

Though  all  the  charms  of  lite  may  shine 
Around  me,  and  the  land,  the  wave. 

And  eky  be  drawn  in  tints  divine.^- 
Give  lo^^'ering  skies  and  rocks  to  me 
If  there  my  spirit  can  be  free. 

Sweeter  than  spicy  gales,  that  blow 

From  orange  groves  with  wooing  breath* 

The  winds  may  fiom  these  islands  flow,— 
But,  *tis  an  atmosphere  of  death, — 

The  lotus,  which  transformed  the  brave 

And  haughty  to  a  willing  slave. 

Softer  than  Minder's  winding  stream, 
The  wave  may  ripple  on  this  coast, 

And  brighter  than  the  morning  beam. 
In  golden  swell  be  round  it  tost — 

Give  me  a  rude  and  stormy  shore. 

So  power  can  never  threat  me  mor^. 

Brighter  than  all  the  tales,  they  tell 
Of  Eastern  pomp  and  pageantry, 

Our  sunset  skies  in  glory  swell, 
Hung  round  with  glowing  tapestry 

Tlie  horrours  of  a  winter  storm 

Swell  brighter  o'er  a  Freeman's  form. 
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The  Spring  may  here  with  Autiimn  twine, 
And  both  combined  may  rule  the  year, 

And  ftdnli-blown  flowers  and  racy  wine 
In  frosted  chjsters  still  be  near : — 

Dearer  the  wild  and  snowy  hills 

Where  liale  and  ruddy  Freedom  smibs* 

Beyond  the  wild,  dark-heaving  sea. 
And  Ocean's  stormy  vastness  o'er. 

There  is  a  better  home  for  me, 
A  welcomer  and  dearer  shore : 

There  hands,  and  hearts,  and  souls,  are  twined* 

And  free  the  Man,  and  free  the  mind. 


LESSON  CXLV. 

Song  of  the  Oreeks^  1822. — Campbell. 

Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians ! 

Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance  ; 
Ur  land,— the  first  t^arden  of  Liberty's  tree- 
has  been,  and  shall  yet  be,  the  land  of  the  free ; 

For  the  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted, 

The  pale  dying  crescent  is  daunted, 
id  we  march  that  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomet's  slaret 
WLj  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  forefathers'  graven 

Their  spirits  are  ho?ering  o'er  us, 

And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

Ah  !  what  though  no  succour  advances. 
Nor  Christendoiii's  chivalrous  lances 
'e  stretched  in  our  aid  ? — Be  the  combat  cur  own  I 
id  we'M  perish  or  conquer  more  pfoudly  ahme :  *^ 
For  wb've  sworn,  by  our  countr)''s  assaulters, 
By  the  virgins  they've  dragged  from  our  altars, 
^  our  massacred  patriots,  our  children  in  chains^    ^ 
^  our  heroes  of  old,  and  their  blood  in  our  veins, 
That  living,  we  will  be  victorious, 
Or  that  dyijig,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious. 

A  breath  of  submission  we  breathe  not : 
The  sword  that  we've  drawn  we  will  sheath  nol ; 
I  scabbard  is  lefl  where  our  martyrs  are  laid, 
mI  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  il»  bladj^ 
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Earth  may  hide — wwrea  ingulph— -fire  eoanmie  at. 

But  they  skail  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 
If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  ^raTea  >— 
Bat  we've  smote  them  already  with  fire  on  the  tnaotif 

And  new  triumphs  on  kmd  are  before  us. 

To  the  charge  I— Heaven's  banner  is  o'er  vul 


This  day — shall  ye  blush  for  its  story  1 
Or  brighten  your  hves  with  its  ^ory  1— 
Our  women — Oh,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  despair, 
Otr  embrace  us  from  conquest,  with  wreaths  in  their  hair  t 
Accursed  may  his  memory  blacken, 
If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken. 
Till  we've  trampled  the  turban,  and  shown  ourselves  worth 
Being  sprung  from,  and  named  for,  the  godlike  of  earth* 
strike  home ! — and  the  world  shall  revere  us 
As  heroes  descended  from  heroes. 

Old  Greece  lightens  up  with  emotion 
Her  inlands,  her  isles  of  the  ocean : 
Fanes  rebuilt,  and  fair  towns,  shall  with  jubilee  ring. 
And  the  Nine  shall  new-hallow  their  Helicon's  spring. 
Our  hearths  shall  be  kindled  in  gladness. 
That  were  cold,  and  extinguished  in  sadness ; 
Whilst  our  maidens  shall  dance  with  their  white  waving  amst 
Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their  charms. 
When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 
Shall  have  crimsoned  the  beaks  of  our  ravens. 


LESSON  CXLVI. 

Letter  from  the  British  Spy^  in  Virginia. — ^Wirt.  ' 

Richmond,  September  22,  1803> 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  an  interesting  morfting's  ridt. 
My  object  was  to  visit  the  site  of  the  Indian  town,  Powhir 
tan ;  which,  you  will  remember,  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
dominions  of  Pocahuntas'  father,  and,  very  probably,  the 
birthplace  of  that  celebrated  princess. 

The  town  was  built  on  the  river,  about  two  miles  below 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  Richmond :  that  is,  about  tws 
rail-*8  below  the  head  of  tide  water. 

Aware  of  the  slight  manner  in  which  the  Indians  haft 
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alwnjs  constructed  their  habitations,  I  was  not  at  a]]  disap- 
pointed in  findintr.  no  vestige  of  the  old  town.  But  as  t 
traversed  the  ground  over  which  Pocahuntas  had  so  often 
bounderl  and  frolicked  in  the  sprightly  morning  of  her 
voiitli;  I  could  not  help  recalling  the  principal  featur38  of 
her  history,  and  heaving  a  sigh  of  mingled  pity  and  venera- 
tion to  her  memory. 

Good  Heaven  !  What  an  eventful  life  was  hers !  To 
Bp(*ak  of  nothing  else,  .he  arrival  of  the  English  in  her  fa- 
dier's  dominions  must  have  appeared  (as  indeed  it  turned 
out  to  be)  a  most  portentous  phenomenon,  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  conceive  the  amazement  and  cons'tiBrnation  which 
must  have  filled  her  mind  and  that  of  her  nation  at  the  first 
appearance  of  our  countrymen.  Their  great  ship,  with  all 
her  sails  s^iread,  advancing  in  solemii  majesty  to  the  shore  ; 
their  complexion ;  their  dress ;  their  language  ;  their  do- 
mestick  animals  ;  their  cargo  of  ne  .v  and  glittering  wealth  ; 
and  then  the  thunder  and  irresistible  force  of  their  artillery; 
tlie  distant  country  announced  by  them,  far  beyond  the 
great  water,  of  which  the  oldest  Indian  had  never  heard, 
or  thought,  or  dreamed — all  this  was  so  new,  so- wonder- 
ful, so  tremendous,  that,  I  do  seriously  suppose,  the  person- 
al desceat  ef  an  army  of  Milton's  celestial  angels,  robed  io 
light,  sporting  i.i  the  bright  beams  of  the  sim  and  redoubling 
their  splendour,  making  divine  harmony  with  their  golden 
harps,  or  playing  with  the  bolt  and  chasing  the  rapid  light- 
ning of  heaven,  would  excite  not  more  astorishment  in 
Great  Britain,  than  did  the  debarkation  of  the  English 
among  the  aborigines  of  Virginia. 

Poor  Indians  !  Wliere  are  they  now  1  Indeed,  this  is  a 
truly  afflicting  consideration.  The  people  here  may  say 
what  diey  please ;  but,  on  the  principles  of  eternal  IruiTi 
and  justice,  they  have  no  right  to  this  country.  They  say 
that  they  have  bought  it. — Bought  it!  Yes  ; — of  whom  ?•  — 
Of  the  poor  trembling  natives  who  knew  that  refnsai  woidd 
be  vain ;  and  who  strove  to  make  a  merit  of  nttcesssity  by 
secpiing  to  .yield  with  grace,  what  they  knew  that  they  had 
adt  the  power  to  retain.  Such  a  bargaii  might  appease  the 
consequence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  green  bag,  "  worn  and 
hackneyed"  in  the  arts  and  frauds  of  his  profession  ;  but  in 
heaven's  chancery,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  been 
Ions:  smce  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  compulsion. 

Poor  wretches  !  No  wonder  that  they  are  so  implacably 
Yindictive  against  the  white  people  ;   uo  Wonder  that  the 

23 
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lage  o^  r^genttnent  is  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  no  wonder  that  they  refuse  to  associate  and 
mix  permanently  with  their  unjust  and  criiel  invaders  and 
exterminators ;  no  wonder  that  in  the  unabating  spite  and 
frenzy  of  conscious  impotence,  they  wnge  an  eternal  wart 
as  well  as  they  are  able  ;  that  they  triumph  in  tlie  rare  o(h 
portunity  of  revenge ;  that  they  dance,  sitig^  and  rejuioe; 
as  the  yictim  shrinks  and  faints  amid  the  flames,  when  tnejr 
imagine  all  the  crimes  of  their  oppressors  collected  oi 
his  head,  and  fancy  the  spirits  of  their  injured  forefatben 
hovering  over  the  scene,  smiling  with  ferocious  delight  li 
the  gratefu  spectacle,  and  feasting  on  the  precious  odcHir 
18  it  arises  from  the  burning  blood  of  the  white  man. 

Yet  the  people,  here,  afreet  to  wonder  that  the  Indiaiu 
are  so  very  unsusceptible  of  civilization ;  or,  in  other  wnrdSi 
that  they  so  obstinately  refuse  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the 
white  men.  Go,  Virginian  ;  erase,  from  the  Indian  nation, 
the  tradition  of  their  wrongs ;  make  them  forget*  if  yoa 
can,  that  once  this  charming  country  was  theirs ;  that  over 
these  fields  and  through  tliese  forests,  their  beloved  forih 
fathers,  once,  in  careless  gayety,  pursued  their  sports  and 
hunted  their  game ;  that  every  returning  day  found  them 
the  sole,  the  peaceful,  the  happy  proprietors  of  this  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  domain.  Make  them  forget  too,  if  j€Sfi 
can,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  innocence,  simplicity,  and 
bUss — the  white  man  came  ;  and  lo  ! — the  animated  chase, 
the  feast,  the  dance,  the  song  of  fearless,  thoughtless  jov 
Were  over ;  that  ever  since,  they  have  been  made  to  drinK 
of  the  b  tor  cup  of  humiliation ;  treated  like  dogs  ;  their 
lives,  their  Uberlies,  the  sport  of  the  white  men  ;  their  coun 
try  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers  torn  from  them,  in  cruel 
succession :  until,  driven  from  river  to  river,  from  forest  to 
forest,  and  through  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  rolled 
back,  nation  upon  nation,  they  find  themselves  fugitives, 
vagrants  and  strangers  in  their  own  country,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  certain  period  when  their  descendants  will  be 
totally  extinguished  by  wars,  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet into  the  western  ocean,  or  reduced  to  a  fate  still  more 
deplorable  and  horrid,  the  condition  of  slaves. 

OO)  administer  the  cup  of  oblivion  to  recollections  and 
anticipations  like  these,  and  then  you  tirill  cease  to  complam 
tliat  ihe  Indian  refuses  to  be  civilized.  But  until  then,  «ar«^ 
!y  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  a  nation  even  yet  bleeding 
afresh,  from  the  memory  of  aaclent  Wrongs,  perpetwd^jr 
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agoiBized  by  new  outrages,  and  goaded  into  desperation  and 
iniiclness  at  tlie  prospect  of  the  certain  ruin,  which  await* 
tjieir  dcfcendantSy  should  hate  the  authors  of  their  miseries, 
of  ^ir  desolation,  their  destruction  ;  should  hate  their 
mapmirsv  hate  their  colour,  their  language,  their  name,  and 
ererj  thing  that  belongs  to  them.  No ;  never,  until  time 
■hall  wear  oat  the  history  of  their  sorrows  and  their  su^r- 
iBffly  will  the  Indian  be  brought  to  love  the  white  man,  and 
lo  iqiiitate  his  manners. 

Great  God !  To  reflect  that  the  authors  of  all  these 
VTfN^gs  were  our  own  countrymen,  our  forefathers,  profes- 
sors of  the  meek  and  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus  !  O I  it 
waf  in^pious ;  it  was  unmanly ;  poor  and  pitiful !  Gracious 
Heaven  I  what  had  these  poor  people  done  1  The  simple 
iilhabitants  of  these  peaceful  plains,  what  wrong,  what  inju- 
ly,  had  they  offered  to  the  English  ?  31y  soul  melts  with 
pjity  and  shame. 

Ap  ^or  the  present  inhabitants,  it  must  be  granted  that 
tbey  ar9  comparatively  innocent :  unless  indeed  they  al^o 
h^ira  encroached  under  the  guise  of  treaties,  which  they 
tibeiiuelres  have  previously  contrived  to  render  expedient 
or  necepsijiry  to  the  Iiidiaqp. 

Whether  this  have  been  the  case  or  not,  I  am  too  much  a 
qt^REger  to  tlie  interiour  transactions  of  this  country  to  de- 
cide. But  it  seems  to  me  that  were  I  a  president  of  the 
tJoited  States,  I  would. glory  in  going  to  the  Indians,  throiiw 
ing  myself  on  my  knees  before  them,  and  saying  to  theuA 
"  Indians,  friends,  brothers,  O !  forgive  my  countrymeii 
Deeply  have  our  forefathers  wron^ri^d  you  ;  and  they  have 
(breed  us  to  continue  the  wrong.  Reflect,  brothers ;  it  was 
not  our  fault  that  we  were  born  in  your  country  ;  but  now, 
yre  have  no  other  home ;  we  have  no  where  else  to  rest  om? 
feet.  Will  you  not,  tlien,  permit  us  to  remain  1  Can  yoa 
not  forgive  even  us,  innocent  as  we  are  ?  If  you  can,  O ! 
come  Ui  our  bosoms  ;  be,  indeed,  our  brothers  ;  and  since 
there  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  give  us  a  home  in  your  land, 
and  let  us  be  children  of  the  same  affectionate  family." 

I  believe  that  a  magnanimity  of  sentiment  like  this,  ibl* 
lowed  up  by  a  correspondent  greatness  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  go  farther 
tp  bury  the  tomaliawk  and  produce  a  fraternization  with 
ijie  Indians,  than  all  the  presents,  treaties,  and  missionaries 
tikat  can  be  employed ;  dashed' and  defeated  as  these  latter 
ineans  always  are,  by  a  claim  of  righu  oil  Hkx^  ^q;8^  qH ^^ 
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white  people  which  the  Indians  know  to  he  false  and  base* 
less.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  the  Indians  are  too  dark  and 
fierce  to  be  affected  by  ^neroiis  and  noble  sentinients.  I 
will  not  believe  it.  Magnanimity  can  never  be  lost  on  a 
nation  which  has  produced  an  Alkuomok,  a  Logan,  and  a 
Pocahuntas. 

The  repetition  of  the  name  of  this  amiable  princess  brings 
me  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed.  I  wonckr 
that  the  Virginions,  fond  as  they  are  of  anniversaries,  have 
instituted  no  festival,  or  order,,  in  honour  of  her  memoiy. 
For  my  own  part,  i  have  little  doubt,  from  the  histories 
which  we  have  of  the  first  attempts  at  colonizing  their 
country,  that  Pocahuntas  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the 
patron  deity  of  the  enterprise.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  long  the  colony  struggled  to  get  a  footing ;  how  often 
sickness  or  famine,  neglect  at  home,  mismanagement  here, 
and  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin ;  through  what  a  tedious  lapse  of  time  it  alternately 
languished  and  revived,  sunk  and  rose,  sometimes  hanging, 
like  Addison's  lamp,  "  quivering  at  a  point,"  then  sud- 
denly shooting  up  into  a  sickly  and  shortlived  flame;  in 
one  word,  when  we  recollect  how  near  and  how  often  it 
verged  towards  total  extinction,  maugre  the  patrona^  of 
Pocahuntas ;  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that, 
but  for  her  patronage,  the  anniversary  cannon  of  the  fourth 
of  July  would  never  have  resounded  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  sensible  and  amiable  woman, 
perceiving  the  superiority  of  the  Europeans,  foiseeing  the 
probability  of  the  subjugation  of  her  countrymen,  and 
anxious  as  well  to  suflen  their  destiny,  as  to  save  the  need- 
Jess  cf¥irsion  of  human  blood,  desired,  by  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Rolfe,  to  hasten  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between 
Indians  and  white  men  ;  to  bind  their  interests  and  aifee* 
tions  by  the  nearest  and  most  endearing  ties,  and  to  make 
them  regard  themselves,  as  one  people,  the  children  of  the 
same  great  family  ? 

If  such  were  her  wise  and  benevolent  views,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  were,  how  poorly  were  they  backed  by 
the  British  court  ?  No  wonder  ut  the  resentment  and  indig- 
nation with  which  she  saw  them  neglected  ;  no  wonder  at 
the  bitterness  of  the  disapimiptment  and  vexation  which  she 
expressed  to  captain  Smith,  in  London,  arising  as  well  from 
tbe  cold  reception  whioVi  she  Vkei^V^  V^aA  t!mx^  aa  from  the 
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accession  to  the  great  iiihentance  which  we  have  enjoyed* 
We  welcome  you  to  the  blessing  of  good  government,  and 
religious  liberty.  We  w3lcome  you  to  the  treasures  of  sci- 
ence and  the  delights  of  learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
transcendent  sweets  of  domestick  life,  to  tlie  http^ness  of 
kindred,  and  parents,  and  children.  We  welcome  yoa  to 
the  immeasurable  blessings  f>f  rational  existence,  the  im- 
mortal hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  everlasting 
Truth!     ,.    /y  ..>'■?     .,.  ■'  .-  >      -.    ;• 

LESSON  CL. 

Effects  of  Education  upon  individuals.^^Tts  importcaice  to  tie 

publick. — WoBiiS  w  oRTii. 

Alas  !  what  differs  more  tht^.n  man  from  man  ! 
And  whence  this  difference  ? — whence  but  fVom  himself  1 
For,  see  the  uuiversal  race,  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  !     The  sun  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven. 
Within  the  reach  of  eyery  human  eye  : 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  in  all  ears  ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.     Throughout  the  world  of  sense 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  its  influence  sweet. 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vo^hsafed  alike  to  all ; — 
Reason, — and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears  ;  -i 

Imagination,  freedom  of  the  will, 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check  ;  and  death 
To  be  foretasted, — immortality  presumed. 
Strange  then,  nor  Iqss  than  monstrous  might  be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  tf  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse  and  dark ; 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few  : — 
^truigc,  should  ho  deal  herein  with  luce  tei^MXa^ 
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And  fiiutrata  all  the  rest !    Beliefe  it  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars  ; 

The  chanties,  thbt  s'joth,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Ai^  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man — ^like  flowers. 

The  gensrous  inclination,  the  just  rulcy 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  tbougfaty-^ 

No  mystery  is  here  ;  no  special  boon 

For  higb  and  not  for  low, — for  proudly  graced 

And  not  for  meek  in  heart.     The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth. 

As  from  the  haughty  palace.     He  whose  soul 

Ponders  its  true  equality,  may  walk 

The  fields  of  euith  with  gratitude  and  hope  ; 

Yet,  io  that  meditation,  will  he  find 

Motive  to  sadder  grief,  when  his  thoughts  turn 

From  nature's  justice  to  the  social  wrongs 

That  make  such  difference  betwixt  man  and  man* 

Oh  for  tlie  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth. 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm* 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure, 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains. 
The  nidiraents  of  Letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  wi:h  moral  and  religious  truth, 
Both  understood  and  practised — so  that  none 
However  destitute,  be  letl  to  droop, 
By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder  ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free ! 

This  right — as  sacred,  almost,  as  the  right 
To  exist  and  be  supplied  with  sustenance 
And  means  of  life, — the  lisping  babe  proclainn 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence  ; 
And  the  rude  boy  who  knits  his  angry  brow, 
And  Vihh  his  wilfid  hand  on  mischief  bent, 
Or  turns  tlie  sacred  faculty  of  speech 

•  The  BciUith  «in^'«n« 
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To  impious  use — hy  proc<is8  indirect, 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need* 

This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of  parents,  who  themselveg 
Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 
Urge  it  in  vain  ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prajer 
That  from  the  humhiest  floor  ascends  to  heaveii« 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelinglj  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good. 

The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue :— ^^jrder  else 

SAnnot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace, 
bus,  duties  rising  out  of  goo.i  possessedf 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
impending  evil,  do  alike  require 
That  permanent  provisior.  should  be  made 
For  the  whole  people  to  be  taught  and  trained  >- 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place  ;  and  genuine  piety  descend, 
Like  an  inheritance,  from  age  to  age. 


LESSON  CLI. 
An  Hvening  in  the  Graoe^yard. — ^American  Watcumahv 

*!»  moon  is  up,  the  evening  star 

Shines  lovely  from  its  home  of  blue- 
lie  fox-howl's  heard  on  the  fell  afar, 

And  the  earth  is  robed  in  a  sombre  hue ; 
rom  the  shores  of  light  the  beams  come  down, 
n  the  river's  breast,  and  cold  gra'^'H  mooe. 

he  kindling  fires  o'er  heaven  so  bright, 
Look  sweetly  out  from  yon  azure  sea ; 
rhilo  the  glittering  pearls  of  the  dewy  nights 
Seem  trying  to  miniick  their  brilliancy ; 
et  all  those  charms  no  joy  can  bring, 
o  the  dead^  n  the  cold  grave  shunbenBti^ 


I 
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To  numliers  wild,  yet  sweet  withal* 

Should  the  linrp  be  struck  o'er  the  sleepy  pillow; 
SoA  ns  tlip  murmuhnu^,  breezy  fall, 

Of  sighing  winds  on  the  fimmy  billow  ; 
l^or  who  would  disturb  in  their  lyilent  bed, 
The  fancied  dreams  of  the  lowly  dead  1 

Oh !  is  there  one  in  this  world  can  say, 

That  tlie  soul  exists  not  after  death ! 
Tlint  the  powers  which  illumine  this  mould  of  cloy 

Are  but  a  pufTof  commoh  breath  ! 
Oh  !  come  this  nijflil  to  the  grave  and  see 
I'hc  sleepy  sloth  of  your  destiny. 

The  night's  soil  voice,  in  breathings  low, 
Imparts  a  calm  to  the  breast  of  the  weeper  * 

The  water's  dnsh  and  murmuring  flow 
No  more  will  sooth  the  ear  of  the  sleeper^ 

Till  he,  who  slept  on  Judah's  plains, 

Shall  burst  deatli's  cold  and  icy  chainsw 

Pve  seen  the  moon  gild  the  mountain's  brow  ; 

I've  watch'd  the  mist  o'er  the  river  stealmg, 
But  ne'er  did  I  feel  in  my  breast  till  now. 

So  deep,  so  calm,  and  so  holy  a  feeling . 
Tis  soft  as  the  thrill  which  memory  throws 
Aihwart  the  soul  in  the  hour  of  repose. 

Thou  Father  of  all !  in  the  worlds  of  light, 

Fain  would  my  spirit  aspire  to  thee ; 
And  thro'  the  scenes  of  this  gentle  night. 

Behold  the  dawn  of  eternity: 
For  this  is  the  path,  which  thou  hast  given. 
The  only  path  to  the  bliss  of  Heaven. 


LESSON  CLII. 

A  natural  mirror. — Wordsworth. 

Behold,  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  faUon 
tfpon  this  flowery  slope  ;  and  see — beyond— 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  latid&ea\t«  «luiiAfl  1 — The  air 
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Brettthes  invitation  ;  easy  is  the  walk 

To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moored  ^ 

Beneath  her  sheltering  tree. — 

•         #         •         #         # 

Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  Ta^ey^  on  the  streamlet's  bank. 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company, 
Mute  or  ctynversi ng,  single  or  in  pairs; — 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge  that  overarched 
The  hasty  rivulet,  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  two-fold  image  ; — on  the  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and,  in  the  crystal  flood. 
Another  and  the  sani3  ! — Most  beautifid. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 
The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful 
Beneath  him  showed  his  shadowy  counterpart. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world :— • 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other, 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres. 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 

Ah  !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb  so  fair  a  spectacle  ; 
And  yet  a  brcatli  can  do  it. 


LESSON  CLIIl. 

Ilurial  jplaces  near  Constantinople^ — ^Anastastus. 

A  DENSE  and  motionless  crowd  of  stagnant  vapours  ever 
■hrouds  these  dreary  realms.  From  afar  a  chilHng  sensa* 
tion  informs  the  traveller  tliat  he  approaches  their  dark  and 
dismal  precincts ;  and  as  he  enters  them,  an  icy  blast,  rif*ii^ 
from  their  inmost  bosom,  rushes  forth  to  meet  his  breath, 
widdenly  strikes  his  chest,  and  seems  to  oppose  his  progress. 
His  very  horse  snuffs  up  the  deadly  effluvia  with  signs  of 
manilest  terrouc,  and,  exhaling  a  cold  and  clammy  sweat, 
advances  reluctantly  over  a  hollow  groTinJ,  which  shakes 
•8  he  treads  it,  and  loudly  re-echoes  his  slow  and  fearful 
0tep. 

29 
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So  long  and  so  busily  has  time  been  at  work  to  fill  tbii 
chosen  spot, — so  repeatedJj  has  Constantinople  poured  into 
this  ultimate  receptacle  almost  its  whole  contents,  that  the 
capital  of  the  living,  spite  of  its  immense  population,  scarce 
counts  a  single  breathing  inhabitant  for  every  ten  silent  iv* 
mates  of  tliis  citj  of  the  dead.  Already  do  its  fields  of 
blooming  sepulchres  stretch  far  away  on  every  side,  acroM 
the  brow  of  the  hills  and  the  bend  of  the  valleys  ;  aireadj 
are  the  avenues  which  cross  each  other  at  every  step  in  tUi 
domain  of  death  so  lengthened,  that  the  weary  stranger, 
from  whatever  point  he  comes,  still  finds  before  him  many 
a  dreary  mile  of  road  between  marshalled  tombs  and  monm- 
fiii  cypresses,  ere  he  reaches  his  journey's  seemingly  re- 
ceding end ;  and  yet,  every  year  does  this  common  patrh 
mony  of  all  the  heirs  to  dediy  still  exhibit  a  rapidly  increase 
ing  size,  a  fresh  and  wider  line  of  boundary,  and  a  new 
belt  of  young  plantations,  growing  up  between  new  flowei^ 
beds  of  graves. 

As  I  hurried  on  through  this  awful  repository,  the  pale 
far-stretching  monumental  ranges  rose  in  sight,  and  again 
receded  rapidly  from  my  view  in  such  unceasing  succesaioo, 
that  at  last  I  fancied  some  spell  possessed  my  soul,  some 
fascination  kept  locked  my  senses ;  and  I  therefore  still  in- 
creased my  speed,  as  if  only  on  quitting  these  melancholy 
abodes  I  could  hope  to  shake  off  my  waking  delusion.  Nor 
Was  it  until,  near  the  verge  of  the  funereal  forest  through 
w  bich  I  had  been  pacing  for  a  full  hour,  a  brighter  light 
ag  lin  gleamed  athwart  the  ghost-like  trees,  that  1  stopped 
to  ook  round,  anJ  to  take  a  more  leisurely  survey  of  the 
ground  which  I  had  traversed. 

"  There,"  said  I  to  myself,  **  lie,  scarce  one  foot  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  swelling  soil,  ready  to  burst  at  every  point 
with  its  festering  contents,  more  than  half  the  generations 
whom  death  has  continued  to  mow  down  for  near  four  cear 
turies  in  the  vast  capital  of  Islamism.  There  lie,  dde  bj 
side,  on  the  same  level,  in  cells  the  size  of  their  bodies,  and 
only  distinguished  by  a  marble  turban  somewhat  longer  or 
deeper, — somewhat  rounder  or  squarer,— personages  in  \ih 
far  as  heaven  and  earth  asunder,  in  birth,  in  station,  in  gifte 
of  nature,  and  in  long-laboured  acquirements.  Tliere  lie^ 
I  unk  alilie  in  their  last  sleep, — alike  food  for  the  worm  thai 
\  yes  on  death — the  conqueror  who  filled  the  universe  wiA 
liis  name,  and  the  peasant  scarce  known  in  his  own  hamlet  t 
dnitan  Mahmoud,  and  SuUaik  Mahmoud'a  ^rha^s  more  d^ 
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Muring  horse ;  elders  bending  under  the  weight  of  jeara, 
Ktd  infants  of  a  single  hour ;  men  with  intellects  of  angeis« 
and  men  with  understandings  inferiour  to  those  of  brutes  ; 
the  beauty  of  Georgia,  and  the  black  of  Sennaar;  VisierSt 
beogars,  heroes,  and  women. 

There,  perhaps,  mingle  their  insensible  dust  the  corrupt 
judge  and  the  innocent  he  condemned,  the  murdered  man 
And  his  murderer,  the  master  and  his  meanest  slave.  There 
\^le  insects  consume  the  bund  of  the  artist,  the  brain  of  the 
philosopher,  the  eye  which  sparkled  with  celestial  fire,  and 
the  lip  from  which  flowed  irresistible  eloquence.  All  the 
soii  pressed  by  me  for  the  last  two  hours,  was  once  ani- 
maiod  like  myself;  all  the  mould  which  now  clings  to  my 
ftet,  once  formed  limbs  and  features  similar  to  my  own., 
Like  myself,  all  this  black  unseemly  dust  once  thought,  and 
idlled,  and  moved  ! — And  I,  creature  of  clay  like  those 
here  cast  around  ;  I,  who  travel  through  life  as  I  do  on  this 
load,  with  the  remains  of  past  generations  strewed*  along 
my  trembling  path;  I,  whether  my  journey  last  a  few  hours 
more  or  less,  must  still,  like  those  here  deposited,  shortly  re^ 
join  the  silent  tenants  of  some  cluster  of  tombs,  be  stretched 
out  by  the  side  of  some  already  sleeping  corpse,  and  while 
time  continues  its  course,  have  all  my  hopes  and  fears— all 
my  faculties,  and  prospects— laid  at  rest  on  a  couch  of  clam* 
my  earth. 


LESSON  CLIV. 
naughts  on  Letter-writing. — ^Blackwood's  £d.  Magazine. 

Epistolary  as  well  as  personal  intercourse  is,  according 
to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
or  most  irksome  things  in  the  world.  It  is  delightful  to  drop 
in  on  a  friend  without  the  solemn  preludet  of  invitation  and 
acceptance— to  join  a  social  circle,  where  we  may  suffer  our 
minds  and  hearts  to  relax  and  expand  in  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  perfect  security  from  invidious  remark  and  carping 
criticism  ;  where  we  may  give  the  reins  to  the  sportiveness 
of  innocent  fancy,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  warm-hearted  feel- 
ing ;  where  we  may  talk  sense  or  npnsense,  (I  pity  people 
frtio  cannot  talk  nonsense,)  without  fear  of  being  looked 
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into  icicles  hj  the  ciildness  of  unimaginative  people — liviu 
pieces  of  clock-work,  who  dare  not  tnemselves  utter  a  wor^ 
or  lift  up  a  little  finger,  without  first  weighing  the  important 
point,  in  the  hair  balance  of  propriety  and  good  breeding. 

It  is  equally  delightful  to  let  the  pen  talk  freelj,  and  un- 
premeditatedly,  nnd  to  one  by  whom  we  are  sure  of  being 
understood ;  but  a  formal  letter,  like  a  ceremonious  mominf 
visit,  is  tedious  alike  to  the  writer  and  receiver — ^for  tin 
most  part  spun  out  with  unmeaning  phrases,  trite  observih 
tions,  complimentary  flourishes',  and  protestations  of  respect 
and  attachment,  so  far  not  deceitful,  as  they  never  deceive 
any  body.  Oh  the  misery  of  having  to  compose  a  set, 
proper,  well  worded,  correctly  pointed,  polite,  elegant  epis- 
tle !— one  that  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end, 
as  methodically  arranged  and  portioned  out  as  the  several 
parts  of  a  sermon  under  three  heads,  or  the  three  gradationi 
of  shade  in  a  sehool-girrs  first  landscape  ! 

For  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  set  to  beat  hemp,  or 
weed  in  a  turnip-field,  than  to  write  such  a  letter  exactly 
every  month,  or  every  fortni;;ht,  at  the  precise  point  of  time 
from  tlie  date  of  our  correspondent's  last  letter,  that  he  or 
she  wrote  after  the  reception  of  ours — us  if  one's  thoughts 
bubbled  up  to  the  well-head,  at  regular  periods,  a  pint  at 
a  time,  to  be  bottled  off  for  immediate  use.  Thought !  what 
has  thought  to  do  in  such  a  correspondence  ?  It  murden 
thought,  quenches  fancy,  wastes  time,  spoils  paper,  wears 
out  innocent  goosc-quills — "  I'd  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry 
mew  !  than  one  of  those  same"  prosing  letter-mongers. 

Surely  in  this  age  of  invention  something  may  be  struck 
out  to  obviate  the  necessity  (if  such  necessity  exists)  of  so 
tasking — degrading  the  human  intellect.  Why  should  nott 
aort  of  mute  barrel-organ  be  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
those  that  play  sets  of  tunes  and  country  dances,  to  inditis 
a  catalogue  of  polite  epistles  calculated  for  all  the  ceremo- 
nious observances  of  good  breeding  ?  Oh  the  unspeakable 
relief  (could  such  a  machine  he  invented)  of  having  only 
to  grifid  an  answer  to  one  of  one's  '*  dear  five  hundred 
friends !" 

Or,  suppose  there  were  to  be  an  epistolary  steam-engine 
—Ay,  that's  the  thing — Steam  does  every  thing  now-a-days. 
Dear  Mr.  Brunei,  set  about  it,  I  beseech  you,  and  achieve 
the'  most  glorious  of  your  undertakings.  The  block-machine 
at  Portsmouth  would  be  nothing  to  it — Thai  spares  manual 
labour — this  would  relieve  mental  dnidgerjt  and  tliouaandi 
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jBt  nnborn  -  -  -  But  hold !  I  am  iiQt  so  sure  that  the  fe- 
male sex  in  general  may  quite  enter  into  my  news  of  the 
subject. 

Those  wlio  pique  themselves  on  the  elegant  style  of  their 
billets,  or  those  fair  scribblerinas  just  emancipated  from 
boarding-9ch<K>l  restraints,  or  the  dragonism  of  their  gover- 
nesses, just  beginning  to  taste  the  refined  enjoyments  of  sen- 
timental, confidential,  soul-breathing  correspondence  with 
some'  Angelina,  Seraphina,  or  Laura  Matilda ;  to  indite 
bi'Hutifiil  little  notes,  with  long-tailed  letters,  upon  vellum 
paper  with  pink  margins  sealed  with  sweet  mottoes,  and 
dainty  devices,  the  whole  deliciously  perfumed  with  musk 
and  attar  of  roses — ^young  ladies,  who  collect  '*  copies  of 
ferses,"  and  charades — keep  albums— copy  patterns — make 
bread  seals — work  little  dogs  upon  footstools,  and  paint 
(lowers  -w'thout  shadow — Oh  !  no— the  epistolary  steam-en- 
gine will  never  come  into  vogue  with  those  dear  crea 
tures — They  must  enjoy  the  **  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow 
of  ^oul,"  and  they  must  write — Ye  gods  I  how  they  do  write ! 

But  for  another  genus  of  female  scribes — Unhappy  inno- 
cents !  ^"ho  groan  in  spirit  at  the  dire  necessity  of  having 
to  hammer  out  one  of  those  aforesaid  terrible  epistles — ^who 
having  in  due  form  dated  the  gilt-edged  sheet  that  lies  out- 
spread before  t^iem  in  appalling  whiteness — having  also 
felicitously  achie\'ed  the  graceful  exordium,  **  My  dear  Mrs. 

P.**  or  "  My  dear  Lady  V."  or  **  My  dear any  thing 

else,"  feel  that  the}  are  in  for  it,  and  must  say  something-- 
Oh,  that  something  «,hat  must  come  of  nothing !  those  bricks 
that  must  be  made  without  straw !  those  pages  that  must 
be  filled  with  words  !  Yea,  with  words  that  must  be  sewed 
into  sentences  !  Yea,  with  sentences  that  must  seem  to  mean 
aomething  ;  the  whole  to  be  tacked  together,  all  neatly 
fitted  and  dove-tailed,  so  as  to  form  one  smooth,  polished 
surface !  What  were  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  such  a 
task !  The  very  thought  of  it  puts  me  into  a  mental  pei^ 
■pirution ;  and,  from  my  inmost  soul,  I  compassionate  the 
unfortunates  now  (at  this  very  moment,  perhaps,)  screwed 
up  perpendicular  in  the  seat  of  torture,  having  in  the  right 
Imnd  a  fresh-nibbed  patent  pen,  dipped  ever  and  anon  into 
the  ink-bottle,  as  if  to  hook  up  ideas,  and  under  the  out- 
eprend  palm  of  the  led  hand  a  fair  sheet  of  best  Bath  post, 
(ready  to  receive  thoughts  yet  unhatched,)  on  wliich  their 
eyes  are  rivetted  with  a  stare  of  disconsolate  perplexity,  m 
finitely  touching  to  a  feeling  mind. 

29  • 
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To  ftuch  unhappj  persons,  in  whose  miseries  I  deeply 
tpnptithm  -  -  -  Have  I  not  groaned  under  similar  imn> 
rours,  from  the  hour  when  I  was  first  shut  up  (undei  iuck 
and  key,  1  believe,)  to  indite  a  dutiful  epistle  to  an  honooreJ 
sunt  ?  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  tiie  moment  whmi 
•he  who  had  enjoined  the  task  entered  to  inspect  the  peiw 
formance,  which,  bj  her  calculation,  should  have  been  fiilly 
completed — ^I  remember  how  sheepishly  I  hung  down  nof 
head,  when  bhe  snatched  from  before  me  the  paper,  (oa 
which  I  had  made  no  further  projrress  than  ''  My  dearm^") 
angrily  exclaiming,  **  What,  child  !  have  you  been  shut  up 
here  three  hours  to  call  your  aunt  a  pismire  ?*'  From  that 
hour  of  humiliation  I  have  too  often  groaned  under  the  en- 
durance cl  similar  penance,  and  I  have  lenrnt  from  my  own 
sufferings  to  compassionate  those  of  my  dear  sisters  in  a^ 
fliction.  To  such  unhappy  persons,  then,  I  would  fain  o^ 
fer  a  few  hints,  (the  fruit  of  long  experience,)  which,  if  they 
have  not  already  been  suggested  by  their  own  observation, 
may  prove  serviceable  in  the  hour  of  emergency. 

Let  them or  suppose  I  address  myself  to  one  particu- 
lar sufferer — ^there  is  something  more  confidential  in  that 
manner  of  communicating  one's  ideas — ^As  Moore  says,. 
**  Heart  speaks  to  heart" — I  say,  then,  take  always  special 
care  to  write  by  candlelight,  for  not  only  is  the  apparently 
unimportant  operation  of  snufiling  the  candle  in  itself  a  mo- 
mentary relief  to  the  depressing  consciousness  of  mental 
vacuum,  but  not  unfrequently  that  trifling  act,  or  the  bright- 
ening flame  of  the  taper,  elicits,  as  it  were,  (rom  the  dull 
embers  of  fancy,  a  sympathetick  spark  of  fortunate  concep- 
tion— When  such  a  one  occurs,  seize  it  quickly  and  dexte^ 
ously,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  cautious  prudence, 
as  not  to  huddle  up  and  contract  in  one  short,  paltry  sen- 
tence, that  which,  if  ingeniously  handled,  may  be  wire- 
drawn, so  as  to  undulate  gracefiilly  and  smoothly  over  a 
whole  page. 

For  the  more  ready  practice  of  this  invaluable  nrt  of  di- 
lating. It  will  be  expedient  to  stock  your  memory  with  a 
large  assortment  of  those  precious  words  of  many  syllables, 
that  fill  whole  lines  at  once  ;  '*  incomprehensibly ,  amazinjp' 
ly,  decidedly,  solicitously,  inconceivably,  incontroTertibly.** 
An  opportunity  of  using  these,  is,  to  a  distressed  spinnert 
as  delightful  as  a  copy  all  m's  and  n's  to  a  child.  *•  Com- 
mand  you  ra*;/,  your  mind  from  ^lay."  Tliey  run  on  wi* 
web  de/i'cious  smo-^tlmeBal 
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I  haye  known  a  judicious  selection  of  8ucli»  cunningly  ar* 
ranged*  and  neatly  Jinked  together,  with  a  few  monoejlla-^ 
blesy  interjeetionsy  and  well  chosen  epithets,  (which  may  be 
liberally  inserted  witJi  good  general  effect,)  so  worked  up, 
as  to  form  altogether  a  very  respectable  -and  even  elegant 
eomposition,  such  as  amongst  the  best  judges  of  that  l^een- 
liar  style  is  pronounced  to  be  '*  a  charming  letter !"  Then 
the  pause — tiie  break — ^hns  altogether  a  picturesque  effect. 
Long  tailed  letters  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
the  use  of  them  necessarily  creates  such  a  space  between 
the  lines,  as  helps  one  honourably  and  expeditiously  over 
the  ffround  to  be  filled  up.  The  tails  of  your  g's  and  y*s  in 
particular,  may  be  boldly  flourished  with  a  '*  down-sweep- 
ing" curve,  so  as  beautifully  to  obscure  the  line  underneath, 
witliout  rendering  it  wholly  illegible.  This  last,  however,  is 
but  a  minor  grace,  a  mere  illumination  of  the  manuscript, 
on  which  I  have  touched  rather  by  accident  than  design.  I 
pass  on  to  remarks  of  greater  moment. 


LESSON  CLV. 

Griitewa.— Italy. — ^Rogers. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Mddena, 
(Where  among  other  relicks  you  may  see 
Tassoni's  bucket — but  'tis  not  the  true  one)  < 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Re«rjcio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  hy  one  of  the  Donnti. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  you — but,  before  you  go, 
Enter  the  house — forget  it  not,  I  pray  you— 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

...    *Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
[The  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ;  ^. 

Done  by  Zampieri — but  by  whom  I  care  not.J 
He,  who  observes  it — ere  he  passes  on. 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  conies  againf 
Tlut  he  may  call  it  up  when  fat  away. 
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She  shs,  inrlining  forwArd  as  to  speak, 
Her  li|is  half  o|»en,  and  her  6n^r  up. 
As  thou^rb  she  said,  **  Beware  !"  her  vest  of  gold     ^ 
Broidered  with  flowers  and  claRped  from  head  to  fbotf 
An  emerald  stone  in  eyery  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  pearls. 

But  then  her  face, 
So  lovely,  jet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth, 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart — 
It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody !  ' 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heir-loom,  its  companioDi 

_Aii  ouken  chest,  half-eaten  by  the  worm, 

^  But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  scripture-stories  from  the  life  of  Christ  ;T 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor — 
That  by  the  way — ^it  may  be  true  or  false — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture  ;  and  you  will  not, 
M'hen  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

She  was  an  only  child — ^her  name  Ginevra^ 
The  joy,  the  pride  of  an  indulgent  father ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride, 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Iter  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was.ull  gentleness,  all  gayety, 
Iler  pranks  the  favourite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling  for  the  hundredth  time, 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  ga>e 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  nuptial  feast. 
When  all  sate  down,  the  bride  herself  was  wanting. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 
«*  'Tis  but  to  nmke  a  trial  of  our  love !" 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook, 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panick  spread* 
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*Twas  but  thai  instant  she  had  left  Francesc*, 
Laughing  and  looking  back  and  flying  still, 
I^Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  linger.']! 
'But  now,  alas,  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  gue8sed» 
But  that  she  was  not  \ 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  1  ark. 
Donati  lived — and  long  might  you  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something, 
Something  he  could  not  find — he  knew  not  what. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  awhile 
Silent  and  tenantless — ^tiien  went  to  strangers. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed  ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Gin6vra, 
**  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  V* 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said  ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo  !  a  skeleton 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald-Ptoney 
A  golden  clasp,  plasping  a  shred  of  gohl. 
All  else  had  perished — save  a  wedding  ring. 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both — 
"  Ginevra." 

-^There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  for  ever.! 


LESSON  CLVL 

ccmmt  of  the  destruction  of  Ooldwi  and  other  viUages  % 
Smtzerland ; — extracted  from  a  letter,  dated  Geneva,  26^A 

Sept.  1806. ^BUCKMINSTER. 

There  is  an  event  which  happened  just  before  our  arriva 
Switzerland,  of  which  no  particular  account  nmy  have 
t  reached  America,  and  which  I  tliink  cannot  be  uninter- 
ting,  especially  to  those  of  our  firieadi  who  have  visited 
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this  charming  country.  Indeed  it  is  too  disastroui  to  ba 
related  or  read  with  indifference. 

If  jou  have  a  large  map  of  Switzerland,  I  heg  of  you  ta 
look  for  a  spot  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,*  situated  between 
the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lowertz  on  two  sides,  and  the  mouih 
tains  of  Rigi  and  Rossberg  on  the  others.  Here,  but  tlireo 
weeks  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  delightfully  fertile  valleyi 
of  all  Switzerland ;  green,  and  luxuriant,  adorned  with  ser- 
eral  little  villages,  full  of  secure  and  happy  farmers.  Now 
three  of  these  villages  are  for  ever  effaced  from  the  earth; 
and  a  broad  waste  of  ruins,  burying  alive  more  tlian  fourteen 
hundred  peasants,  overspreads  the  valley  of  Lowertz. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  September, 
a  large  projection  of  the  mountain  of  Rossberg,  on  tiie  north 
east,  gave  way,  and  precipitated  itself  into  tlus  valley ;  and 
in  less  than  four  minutes  completely  overwhelmed  the  three 
villages  of  Goldau,  Busingen,  and  Rathlen,  with  a  part  of 
Lowertz  and  Oberart.  The  torrent  of  earth  and  stones  was 
far  more  rapid  than  that  of  lava,  and  its  effects  as  resistlesi 
and  as  terrible.  The  mountain  in  its  descent  carried  trees, 
rocks,  houses,  every  thing  before  it.  The  mass  spread  in 
every  direction,  so  as  to  bury  completely  a  space  of  charm- 
ingcountry,  *nore  than  three  miles  square. 

The  force  of  the  earth  must  have  been  prodigious,  since 
it  not  only  spread  over  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  but  even 
ascended  fur  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rigi.  The  quantiur 
of  ^arth,  too,  is  enormous,  since  it  has  lefl  a  considerable  hiu 
in  what  was  before  tlie  centre  of  the  vale.  A  portion  of  tbe 
falling  mass  rolled  into  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  and  it  is  caloo- 
lated  that  a  fifth  part  is  filled  up.  On  a  minute  map  you 
will  see  two  little  islands  marked  in  this  lake,  which  have 
been  admired  for  their  picturesqueness.  One  of  them  is  fo- 
mous  for  the  residence  of  two  hermits,  and  the  other  ibr 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  chateau,t  once  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg. 

So  large  a  body  ^f  water  was  raised  and  pushed  forwaid 
by  the  fsilling  of  such  a  mass  into  the  lake,  that  the  two 
islands,  and  the  whole  village  of  Seven,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, were  for  a  time,  completely  submerged  by  the  pan- 
ing  of  the  swell.  A  large  house  in  this  village  was  lifted 
off  its  foundations  and  carried  half  a  mile  beyond  its  plaee. 
The  hermits  were  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  distant  abbey* 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  event  extend  further 
*  IVonoimced  SkwUes.  t  Pronounced  dbeMo. 
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Aan  the  loss  of  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  canton  of 
littl^  population.  A  fertile  plain  is  at  once  converted  into  a 
iMurrcn  tract  of  rocks  and  calcareous  earth,  and  the  former 
ttmrks  and  boundaries  of  property  obliterated.  The  main 
hmd  from  Art  to  Schweitz  is  completely  filled  up,  so  that 
onother  must  be  opened  with  great  labour  over  the  Rigi. 
The  former  channel  of  a  large  stream  is  choked  up,  and  its 
coarse  altered;  and,  as  the  outlets  and  passage  of  large 
bodies  of  water  must  be  affected  by  the  filling  up  of  such  a 

Sortion  of  the  lake,  the  neighbouring  villages  are  still  trem- 
ling  with  apprehension  of  some  remote  consequence,  against 
which  they  know  not  how  to  provide.  Several  hundred 
men  have  been  employed  in  opening  passages  for  the  stag- 
nant waters,  in  forming  a  new  road  for  foot  passengers  along 
the  Rigit  and  in  exploring  the  ruins.  The  different  cantons 
liave  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  canton  of 
Schweitz,  and  every  head  is  at  work  to  contrive  means  to 
prevent  further  disasters. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  buried  alive  under  the  ruins 
ef  this  mountain  is  scarcely  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  Some 
even  estimate  it  as  high  as  two  thousand.  Of  these,  a  wo- 
man and  two  children  have  been  found  alive,  after  having 
been  several  days  under  ground.  They  affirm  that  while 
they  were  thus  entombed,  they  heard  the  cries  of  creatures 
who  were  perishing  around  them,  for  want  of  that  succour 
which  they  were  so  happy  as  to  receive.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  well  informed  people,  that  a  large  number 
n^ght  still  be  recovered ;  and  a  writer  in  the  Publiciste  goes 
so  far  as  to  blame  the  inactivity  of  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants; and  quotes  many  well-attested  facts  to  prove,  that 
persons  have  lived  a  long  time,  buried  under  snow  and  earth. 

This  at  least  is  probable  in  the  present  case,  that  many 
houses,  exposed  to  a  lighter  weight  than  others,  may  have 
been  merely  a  little  crushed,  while  the  lower  story,  which, 
in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  is  frequently  of  stone,  may  have 
remained  firm,  and  thus  not  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  escaped 
unhurt.  The  consternation,  into  which  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Art  and  Schweitz  were  thrown,  appears  indeed  to 
have  left  them  incapable  of  contriving  and  executing  those 
labours,  which  an  enlightened  compassion  would  dictate. 

The  mountain  of  Rossberg,  as  well  as  the  Rigi,  and  other 
mountains  in  its  vicinity,  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  brittle 
calcareous  earth,  and  pudding  stoiie  or  aggregated  rocks* 
Suet  a  prodigious  mass  as  that  which  fdly  would  easily 
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rrumltle  by  its  o«vn  weight,,  and  spread  over  a  wide  surface. 
The  bed  of  the  mountain,  from  which  the  desolation  came, 
iff  a  plane  inclined  from  north  to  south.  Its  appearance,  as 
it  is  now  laid  bare,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  ih.  the  mass, 
when  it  firf^  noved  from  its  base,  slid  for  S4)me  <ii»cance  be* 
lore  it  precipitated  itself  into  the  vailej.  The  height  of  the 
Spitzbcrg — the  name  of  the  projection  which  fell — aboie 
the  hike  and  valley  of  Lowertz,  was  little  less  tlian  two 
tliousand  feet. 

The  composition  of  the  chain  of  the  Rigi,  of  which  the 
Rtisslieri;  makes  a  part,  has  always  l>eeu  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  those  syglem-makers,  who  have  built  their  hypoth- 
esis u|)on  the  structure  of  the  Alps.  It  has  notJiin^^  gra* 
nitick  in  its  whole  mass,  and  though  nearly  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  green  and  even  fertile  to  its  summit 
It  is  composed  of  nothing  but  earth  and  stone*  combined  in 
rude  masses.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  strata  of  which 
it  is  composed,  are  distinctly  inclined  from  the  north  toward 
the  south,  a  character  which  is  common  to  all  rocks  of  thii 
kind  through  tiie  whole  range  of  Alps,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  calcareous,  schistous,  and  pyritick  rocks,  aad 
also  to  the  whole  chain  of  the  Jura. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  fall  of  the  mountain,  that 
our  route  through  Switzerland  led  us  to  visit  this  scene  of 
desolation  ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  succession  of  melan- 
choly views,  which  presented  themselves  to  our  curiosity. 
In  our  way  to  it,  we  landed  at  Art,  a  town,  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake  o^  Zug ;  and  we  skirted  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  ruins,  by  the  side  of  Mount 
lOyi,  towards  the  lake  of  Lowertz;  From  various  pomts 
on  our  passage,  we  had  complete  views  of  such  a  scene  of 
destruction,  as  no  words  can  adequately  describe. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  nide  and  mingled  mass  of  earthand 
atones,  bristled  with  the  shattered  parts  of  wooden  cottages, 
and  with  thousands  of  heavy  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  projecting  in  every  direction.  In  one  part  you  mi||^ 
see  a  range  of  peasants'  huts,  which  the  torrent  of  eairth 
hatl  reached  with  just  force  enough  to  overthrow  and  tear 
in  pieces,  but  without  bringing  smi  enough  to  cover  them. 
In  nnotlter  were  mills  broken  in  pieces  by  huge  rocks,  trans- 
ported from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  fell,  and  were 
cnriied  high  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rigi.  Large  pooh 
of  water  had  formed  themselves  in  different  parts  of  the 
ruins,  and  ma^y  little  streams,  whose  usual  channels  had 
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baeo  filled  up,  were  bursting  oat  in  yarious  places.  Birds 
of  prey,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  dead  bodies,  were  hovef* 
iag  all  about  the  vallej. 

Jiat  the  general  impression  made  upon  us  by  the  sight  of 
fueh  an  extent  of  desolation,  connected,  too,  with  the  idea 
that  hundreds  of  wretched  creatures  were  at  that  moment 
alive,  buried  \nder  a  mass  of  earth,  and  inaccessible  to  th^ 
cries  and  labours  of  their  friends,  was  too  horrible  to  be  d^ 
scribed  or  understood.  As  we  travelled  along  the  borders 
of  the  chaos  of  ruined  buildings,  a  poor  peasant,  wearing  a 
countenance  ghastly  with  wo,  canae  up  to  us  to  beg  a  piece 
of  money,  lie  had  three  children  buried  in  the  ruins  of  a 
cottage,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  clear  away. 

A  little  further  on,  we  came  to  an  elevated  spot,  which 
overlooked  the  whole  scene.  Here  we  found  a  painter 
seated  on  a  rock,  and  bitsy  in  sketching  its  horrours.  He 
had  chosen  a  most  favourable  point.  Before  him,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  league,  rose  the  Rossberg,  from 
whose  bare  side  had  rushed  tlie  destroyer  of  all  this  life  and 
beauty.  On  his  right  was  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  partly  filled 
with  the  earth  of  the  mountain.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake 
was  all  that  remained  of  the  town  of  Lowertz.  Its  church 
was  demolished  ;  but  the  tower  yet  stood  amid  tlie  ruins, 
shattered,  but  not  thrown  down. 

The  figures,  which  animated  this  part  of  the  drawing, 
were  a  few  miserable  peasants,  left  to  grope  among  the 
wrecks  of  one  half  their  village.     The  foreground  of  the 

{licture  was  a»wide  desolate  sweep  of  earth  and  stones,  re- 
ieved  by  the  shattered  roof  of  a  neighbouring  cottage.  On 
the  left  hand  spread  the  blue  and  tranquil  surface  of  the 
lake  of  Zug,  on  the  margin  of  which  yet  stands  the  pleasant 
village  of  Art,  almost  in  contact  with  the  ruins,  and  trem-> 
liling  even  in  its  preseiyation. 

We  proceeded,  in  our  descent,  along  the  side  of  the  Rigij 
toward  the  half-buried  village  of  Lowertz.  Here  we  saw 
thQ  poor  curate,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  spectator  of  the 
fidl  of  the  mountain.  He  saw  the  torrent  of  earth  rushing 
toward  his  village,  overwhelming  half  his  people,  and  stop- 
ping just  before  his  door !  What  a  situation  1  He  appeared, 
(Ml  we  passed,  to  be  superintending  the  labours  of  some  of 
tli^  survivors,  who  were  exploring  the  ruins  of  the  place. 
A  nuntber  of  now-made  graves,  marked  with  a  plain  pine 
ctp^j  showed  where  a  few  of  the  wretched  victims  of  this 
Mla^trophe  hod  just  been  interred. 

30 
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Our  coune  lay  along  the  borders  of  the  enchanting  lake 
of  Lowertz.     The  appearance  of  the  slopes,  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides,  told  us  what  the  y»«lley  of  Goldau  vr^m  a 
few  dajs  since,  smiling  with  varied  vegetation,  gaj  with  vil- 
lages and  cottages,  and  bright  with  promises  of  autmnnal 
plenty.     The  shores  of  this  lake  were  covered  with  ruii^  of 
huts,  with  hay,  with  furniture  and  clothes,  wliich  the  vast 
swell  of  its  waters  had  lodged  on  the  banks.     As  we  yyen 
walking  mournfully  along  towards  Schweitz,  we  met  with 
the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  which  had  been  just  found.    Jt 
was  stretched  out  on  a  board,  and  barely  covered  with  a 
white  cloth.     Two  men,  preceded  by  a  priest,  were  carry 
ingit  to  a  more  decent  burial. 

We  hoped  that  this  sight  would  have  concluded  the  hor- 
rours  of  this  day's  scenery,  and  that  we  should  soon  escape 
from  every  painful  vestige  of  the  calamity  of  Schweitz.  But 
we  continued  to  find  reHcks  of  ruined  buildings  for  a  league 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  lake ;  and  a  little  beyond  the 
two  islands,  mentioned  above,  we  saw,  lying  on  the  shore, 
the  stiff  body  of  a  peasant,  which  had  been  washed  up  by  the 
waves,  and  which  two  men  were  examining,  to  ascertain 
where  he  belonged.  Our  guide  instantly  knew  it  to  be  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Goldau.  But  I  will  mention  no  more 
particulars.  Some  perhaps  that  have  been  related  to  mc  are 
not  credible,  and  others  which  are  credible  are  too  painful. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  calamitous  event  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  ascertained  and  probably  never  will  be.  The 
fall  of  parts  of  hills  is  not  uncommon  ;  and  in  Switzerland 
especially  there  are  several  instances  recorded  of  the  de- 
scent of  large  masses  of  earth  and  stones.  But  so  sudden 
and  extensive  a  ruin,  as  this,  was,  perhaps,  never  produced 
by  the  fall  of  a  mountain.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
destruction  made  by  the  tremendous  eruptions  of  Etna  and 
Vesuvius. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  the  long  and  copious  rains, 
which  they  have  lately  had  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  may 
have  swelled  the  mountains,  in  the  Rossberg,  sufficiently  to 
push  this  part  of  the  mountain  off  its  inclined  base.  But  we 
saw  no  marks  of  streams  issuing  from  any  part  of  the  bed 
which  is  laid  bare.  Perhaps  the  consistency  of  the  earth 
in  l.ie  interv)ur  of  the  mountain  was  so  much  altered  by  the 
moisture  \rhich  penetrated  into  it,  that  the  projection  of  the 
fepitzberg  wras  no  longer  held  by  a  sufficiently  strong  cohe- 
sion, and  Us  own  weight  carried  it  over.     Perhaps,  as  the 
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rth  is  calcareous,  a  kind  of  fermentation  took  place  sulE- 
nt  to  loosen  its  foundations.  But  there  is  no  end  to  er  a- 
tures.  The  mountain  has  falleui  and  the  yilla^s  are  no 
•re. 
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ment  of  a  l^iss  Mmtrel  over  the  Rums  of  GokkuL'^N^AU 

0  Switzerland  !  nSy  country !  'tis  to  thee 

1  strike  my  harp  in  <4ony :- 
My  country !  nurse  of  Liberty,* 
Home  of  the  gallant,  great,  and  free. 
My  sullen  harp  I  strike  to  thee, 

O !    I  haye  lost  you  all ! 
Parents,  and  home,  and  friends : 

Ye  sleep  beneath  a  mountain  pall  $ 
A  mountain's  plumage  o'er  you  bends. 

The  cliff-yew  of  funereal  gloom 

Is  now  the  only  mourning  plume 

That  nods  aboye  a  people's  tomb, 
the  echoes  that  swim  o'er  thy  bright  blue  lake, 
d,  deep  in  its  cayems,  their  merry  bells  shake ; 

And  repeat  the  young  huntsman's  cry ; — 
at  clatter  and  laugh  when  the  goatherds  tiJce 
eir  browzing  flocks,  at  the  morning's  break,  ^ 

r  oyer  the  hills,< — ^not  one  is  awake 

In  the  swell  of  thy  peaceable  sky. 
rhey  sit  on  that  waye  with  a  motionless  wing, 
d  their  cymbals  are  mute ;   and  the  desert  birds  sing 
eir  unanswered  notes  to  the  waye  and  the  sky, 
they  stoop  their  broad  wing- and  go  sluggishly  by : 
r  deep,  in  that  blue-bosomed  water,  is  kid 
innocent,  true,  and  as  loyely  a  maid 
eyer  in  cheerfulness  carolled  her  song, 
the  blithe  mountain  air,  as  she  bounded  along, 
e  heayens  are  all  blue,  and  the  billow's  bright  vefjge 
frothily  layed  by  a  whispering  surge, 
at  heayes,  incessant,  a  tranquil  dirge,, 
lull  the  pale  forms  that  ale^  below  :-^ 
rms  that  rock  as  the  wattis  flow* 
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That  bright  lake  is  ttill  as  a  liquid  sky  : 

And  when  o*er  its  bosom  the  swift  clouds  flj, 

Tliej  pass  like  thoughts  o*er  a  clear,  blue  eye. 

Tlie  fringe  of  thin  foam  that  their  sepulchre  binds 

Is  as  light  as  the  clouds  that  are  borjie  by  the  winds. 

Soft  over  its  bosom  the  dnn  vapours  hover 

In  morning's  first  light :  and  the  snowy  winged  ploWi     [/ 

That  skims  o'er  the  deep  /C 

Where  my  loved  ones  sleep,  I 

No  note  of  joy  on  this  solitude  flings ; 

Nor  cluikes  the  mist  from  his  drooping  wings. 


No  chariots  of  fire  on  the  clouds  careered  ; 
No  warriour's  arm  on  the  hills  was  reared ; 
No  death-angel's  trump  o'er  the  dccan  was  blown ; 
No  mantle  of  wrath  over  heaven  was  thrown  ; 
No  armies  of  light  with  their  banners  of  flamet 
On  neighing  steeds,  through  the  sunset  camot 

Or  leaping  from  space  appeared  : 
No  earthquake  reeled  :  no  Thunderer  stormed  : 
No  fetterless  dead  o'er  the  bright  sky  swarmed  : 

No  voices  in  heaven  wer6  heard. 
But,  the  hour  when  tlie  sun  in  his  pride  wont  down, 

AVhile  his  parting  hung  rich  o'er  the  world. 
While  abroad  o'er  the  sky  his  flush  mantle  was  blown. 
And  his  streamers  of  gold  were  unfurled ; 
An  3verla8ting  hill  was  torn 
From  its  primeval  base,  and  borne, 
In  gold  and  crimson  vapours  drest. 
To  where  a  people  are  at  rest. 
Slowly  it  came  in  its  mountain  wrath  ; 
And  the  forests  vanished  before  its  path  ; 
And  the  rude  clifls  Lowed  ;  and  the  waters  fled  ; 
And  the  living  were  buried,  while  over  their  head 
They  heard  the  full  march  of  their  foe  as  he  sped^— 
And  the  valley  of  life  was  the  tomb  of  tlie  dead. 
The  motintcin  sepulchre  of  all  I  loved  ! 
The  village  sank,  and  the  giant  trees 
Leaned  back  from  the  encountering  bretao. 
As  this  tremendous  pageant  moved. 
The  mountain  forsook  his  perpetual  tlirone. 
And  came  down  in  his  pomp :  and  his  path  is  sbown 
In  barrenness  and  ruin  : — ^there 
His  ancient  mysteries  lay  Imret 
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If  is  rocks  in  mtkedoess  arise ; 
His  desolations  mock  lite  skies. 

Sweet  rale,  OoMait,  fareirell ! 
An  Aipiae  monument  maj  dwell 
Upon  thy  bosom,  O  my  liome  1 
The  mmmtain— tJij  pall  and  thy  prison — maj  keep  ikm% 
I  ■hull  sf^e  thee  no  more;  but  till  death  I  wiH  weep  tkaa; 
Of  thy  blue  dweJling  dream  wherever  I  roam, 
And  wish  myself  vrapped  in  its  peaceful  foam* 
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tiyddas. — ^Milton. 

[In  thif  monody,  the  sathor  bewaili  a  learned  fKend,  who,  on httMih* 
sage  (rum  Clioster  to  Irelaud,  vas  druwned  in  the  Irish  sens,  UBT«| 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  hardi  and  crude : 
And,  with  forced  fingers  rude. 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 
Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 
For  Lycidas  is  dead,— -dead  ere  hi«  prime  ;— 
Young  Lycidas, — and  hath  not  left  his  peers 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Ljrcidas  1  he  iuiew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme* 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind. 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear* 

.  Begin  then.  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well. 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring ; 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string : 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse : 
8o  may  some  gentle  Muse 
With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn ; 
And,  as  he  passes,  turn, 
And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nursed  tipon  the  self-same  kill, 
Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountam,  shade,  and  rilL 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeass^  ^       ^ 

3U»  . 
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Under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  Mom, 

"We  drove  afield,  and  botn  together  heard 

"What  time  the  gtaj-fly  winds  her  sultij  hom» 

Battening  our  (locks  with  tlie  fresh  dews  of  nii^t. 

Oft  till  the  star,  that  rose,  at  erening  bright. 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  whesL 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  wjore  not  mute, 

I'empered  to  the  oaten  flute  ; 

Rough  Satjrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 

From  the  gind  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 

And  old  DamoBtas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  O  the  heavy  change !  now  tliou  art  gone  I 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  inut<t  return  ! 
Thee,  shepherd,  thee  tlie  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  overgrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  moUrn : 
The  willows*  and  the  hazel  copses  gieen. 
Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 
Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays 
As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose. 
Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graie» 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such,Lycidas,  thy  li»s  to  shepherds'  ear. 

Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closdd  c*eT  the  bead  of  your  luvod  Lycidas  1 
Foi  neither  were  ye  playing  on  tlie  steep, 
Whsre  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high. 
Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream : 
Ay  me  !  1  fondly  dream  ! 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son. 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament. 
When,  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar^ 
Bis  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  1 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  tradet 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 
Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade* 
Or  witfi  the  tangles  of  Nevn^'s  haix  t 
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Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raisd 

(That  Just  infirmitj  of  noble  mind,) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  l»horious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  finci« 

And  tiiink  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaxe, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears. 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     *'  But  not  the  praidet 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears; 

*'  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  aoilf 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil, 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies : 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes^ 

And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed.*' 

O  fountain  Arethuse,  and  thou  honoured  flood. 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reedll 
Thai  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood: 
But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 
And  listens  to- the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea; 
He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  windst 
"  What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  t** 
And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 
They  knew  not  of  his  story ; 

And  sa^e  TTippotades  their  answer  brings,  t 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Pan  ope  with  all  her  sisters  played. 
It  was  that  fatal  and  pertidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  a  ad  rigged  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 
Ye  valleys  low  where  the  wild  whispers  ube 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-acar  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes. 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  cdl  the  ground  with  yernal  flo^eYi. 
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Bring  the  rath  primrose  that  fbrraken  dies. 

The  tiifled  crow-toe*  and  {Mile  jesaaminet 

The  white  pink,  and  the  panzy  freaked  with  jat, 

The  glowing  violet^ 

The  musk-rone,  and  the  well-attired  woodbinCt 

Wirh  cowHlips  wan  that  hang  the  pensite  head* 

And  ewer  J  flower  tlint  sad  embroidery  wears: 

Bid  Amnranthus  ali  his  beauty  shed. 

And  dnflfadiUies  fill  their  eups  with  tears. 

To  strew  the  laureat  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

I'or.  so  lo  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Ijfit  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  sitrmise ; 

Ay  me  !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  se 

Wash  far  away,  where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled, 

Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide« 

Visit'st  *he  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied^ 

Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old« 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 

Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold  $ 

Look  homeward,  angel,  now,  and  melt  with  nith  i 

And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor  | 
bo  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  tricks  liis  beams,  and,  with  new-spangled  orOi 
Flaifies  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  lirm  that  walked  the  ITaves 
Where  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love^ 
Ther^  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above^ 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies. 
That  sing,  and  singing,  in  their  glory  move^ 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more  $ 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore* 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  UM  wander  in  that  p^iVkraA  Ib^id. 
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Thus  snng  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  ritii. 
While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandals  grajr ; 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quiUs, 
With  eager  thought  warhling  his  Dorick  Faj. 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropped  into  the  western  bay ; 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  hlue ; 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 


LESSON  CUX. 

.4  Thunder-siormj  among  the  Highlands  of  Scoiland.-^'WiXMon* 

An  enormous  thunder-cloud  had  lain  all  daj  over  Ben- 
Nevis,  shrouding  its  summit  in  thick  darkness,  blackening 
its  sides  and  base,  wherever  they  were  beheld  from  the 
surrounding  country,  with  masses  of  deep  shadow,  and  es> 
pecially  flinging  down  a  weight  of  gloom  upon  that  magnifi- 
cent glen  that  bears  the  same  name  with  the  mountain, 
till  now  the  afternoon  was  like  twilight,  and  the  voice  of  all 
the  Btfeams  was  distinct  in  the  breathlessness  of  the  vast 
solitary  hollow.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  straths,  vales, 
glens,  and  dells,  round  and  about  the  monarch  of  Scottish 
mountains,  had,  during  each  successive  hour,  been  expecting 
the  roar  of  thunder  and  the  deluge  of  rain ;  but  the  huge 
conglomeration  of  lowering  clouds  would  not  rend  asunder, 
although  it  was  certain  that  a  calm,  blue  sky  could  not  be 
restored  till  all  that  dreadful  assemblage  had  melted  away 
into  torrents,  or  been  driven  off  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea. 

All  the  cattle  on  the  hills,  and  in  the  hollows,  stood  still 
or  lay  down  in  their  fear — ^the  wild  deer  sought  in  herds  the 
shelter  of  the  pine-covered  cliffs — the  raven  hushed  his 
hoarse  croak  in  some  grim  cavern,  and  the  eagle  left  the 
dreadful  silence  of  the  upper  heavens.  Now  and  then  the 
ihepherds  looked  from  their  huts,  while  the  shadow  of  the 
thunder-clouds  deepened  the  hues  of  their  plaids  and  tartans ; 
and  at  every  creaking  of  the  heavy  branches  of  the  pines. 
Of  wide-armed  oaks  in  the  solitude  of  their  inaccessible 
birth-place,  the  hearts  of  the  lonely  dwellers  quaked,  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  see  the  first  wide  flash — the  dis- 

Kting  of  the  masses  of  darkness — and  paused  to  hear  the 
g,  loud  rattle  of  heaven's  artillery,  shaking  the  foundac- 
tions  of  th0  9ycrld8ting  moux^tauw*  Uul  ^W  vr>aA  3^«&coX» 
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The  peal  came  at  Inst,  an«l  it  Kp(*med  as  if  nn  earthquake 
had  smote  the  silence.  Nut  a  tree-^not  a  blad«)  of  grasi 
moved,  but  the  blow  stunned,  as  il  were,  the  heart  of  t]ie 
solid  globe.  Then  was  there  a  low,  wild,  whispering,  wail- 
ing Toice,  as  of  many  spirits  ail  joining  together  from  cveiy 
point  of  heaven — it  dicil  away-^and  tlien  the  rushing  of  rain 
was  lieard  through  the  darkness ;  and,  in  a  tew  minuteii 
down  came  all  the  mountain  torrents  in  their  power,  and 
the  sides  of  all  the  steeps  were  suddenly  sheeted,  far  and 
wide,  with  waterfalls.  The  element  of  water  was  let  kiUM 
to  run  its  rejtucing  race— -and  that  of  fire  lent  it  illumination, 
whether  sweeping  in  floods  ahiiig  the  great  o|>en  straths,  or 
tumbling  in  cataracts  from  clilTs  overhanging  the  eagle's 
eyrie.* 

Great  rivers  were  puddenly  flcKided — and  the  little  mouu 
tain  rivulets,  a  few  minutes  before  only  silver  threads,  and 
in  whose  fairy  basins  the  minnow  played,  were  now  scarce- 
ly fordnblo  to  shepherd's  feet.  It  was  time  for  the  str^tngeRt 
to  take  shelter,  and  none  now  would  have  liked  to  issue  from 
it ;  for  while  there  was  real  danget  to  life  and  limb  in  the 
many  raging  torrents,  and  in  the  lightning's  flash,  the  imagi> 
nation  and  the  soul  themselve:?  were  touched  with  awe  in 
the  long  resounding  glens,  and  beneath  the  savage  scowl  of 
the  angry  sky.  It  was  such  a  storm  as  becomes  an  era 
among  the  mountains ;  and  it  was  felt  that  before  neit 
morning  there  would  l)c  a  loss  of  lives — not  only  among  tbB 
beasts  that  perish,  but  among  human  beings  overtaken  bj 
the  ^vroth  of  that  irresistible  teniiiest. 
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Death  of  old  Letois  Cameron. — ^Wilson* 

Thb  musick  ceased,  and  Hamish  Eraser,  on  coming  back 
into  the  Shealing,f  said,  '^i  see  two  men  on  horseback 
comingr  up  the  glen — one  is  on  a  white  horse."  *•  Ay — blessed 
l>e  God,  tlmt  is  the  good  priest — now  will  I  die  in  peace. 
My  last  earthly  thoughts  are  gone  by — he  will  show  me  the 
salvation  of  Christ-  -the  road  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life. 
My  dear  son — ^good  Mr.  Gordon — !  felt  happy  in  your  prajon 
and  exhortations.     But  the  minister  of  my  own-  holy  rcligioa 

^  Eff,  in  tlip  fin^  syllible  of  this  word,  hag  tht)  same  floond  as  ia 
t  Hbesliig — a  shtd^  ur  Kiu.     . 
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if  at  hajid — and  it  is  pleasant  to  die  in  the  faith  of  one'i 
forefathers.  \Vlien  he  comes — ^you  wiJI  leave  us  by  cur- 
iel?es— even  my  little  Flora  will  go  with  you  into  the  air 
hr  a  little.  The  rain — is  it  not  over  and  gone  ?  Aiid  I 
bear  no  wind— only  the  voice  of  streams." 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  now  on  the  turf  befbre  the 
door  of  the  Shealing-— and  Mr.  Macdonald  came  in  with  a 
friend  The  dying  man  looked  towards  his  priest  with  a 
liappy  couhtenance,  and  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  God— 
of  Christ — and  of  bis  blessed  mother.  He  ilicn  uttered  a 
dtw  indistinct  words  addressed  to  the  person  who  accompa- 
nied him — and  there  was  silence  in  the  Shealing. 

'*  1  was  from  home  wlien  the  messenger  came  to  my 
house — but  he  found  me  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Christie  the 
clergyman  of  the  English  church  at  Fort- William,  and  he 
would  not  suffer  me  to  com  j  up  the  glen  alone — so  you  now 
•ee  him  along  with  me,  Lewis.*'  The  dying  man  said 
"  This  indeed  is  Christian  charity.  Here,  in  a  lonely  Sheal- 
ing, by  the  death -bed  of  a  poor  old  man,  are  standing  three 
ministers  of  God^-each  of  a  different  persuasion — a  Catho- 
lick — an  episcopal — and  a  Presbyter.  AH  of  you  have 
been  kind  to  me  for  several  years — and  now  you  are  all 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  God  has  indeed  been 
mercifid  to  me  a  sinner." 

The  Catholick  Priest  was  himself  an  old  man — although 
thirty  years  younger  than  poor  Lewis  Cameron — and  ha 
was  the  faithful  shepherd  of  a  small  flock.  lie  wus  reveieJ 
by  all  who  knew  himjfor  the  apostoUcal  fervrnii  f  f  nih*  fnith, 
the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  biarii^iftfsueeis  of  his 
life.  An  humble  man  anuKjg  the  humble,  and  poor  in  spirit 
in  the  huts  of  the  ponr.  Hut  he  had  one  character  in  tha 
Highland  glens,  w^o'^**  ne  was  known  only  as  the  teacher 
and  comforter  of  :.oe  souls  of  his  little  flock — ^and  another  in 
the  Wide  world,  where  his  name  was  not  undistinguished 
among  those  of  men  gifted  with  talent  and  rich  in  ei-udition. 
He  had  passed  his  youth  in  foreign  countries — but  had  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth-place  as  his  life 
was  drawing  towards  a  close,  and  for  several  years  had  re« 
lided  in  that  wild  region,  esteeming  his  lot,  although  hum- 
ble, yet  high,  if  through  him  a  few  sinners  were  made  repent- 
ant, and  resignation  brought  by  his  voice  to  the  dying  bed. 

With  this  good  man  hail  come  to  the  lonely  Shealing  Mr. 
Christie,  the  Episcopalian  Clergyman,  who  had  received  his 
education  in  an  English  University,  aud  bTOu^\\t.  \.q  \Nx^  ^aii* 
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ehargp.  of  his  duties  in  this  wild  region,  a  mind  cultivat- 
ed by  classical  learning,  and  rich  in  the  literature  and  phi 
lositphy  of  Greece  HFid  Rome.  Towarr'9  him,  a  very  youn^f 
person,  the  heart  of  the  old  Priest  had  warmed  on  their  very 
6rst  meeting;  and  they  really  loved  each  other  quite  like 
father  and  son. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Gordon,  although  unlike  theirs  in 
almost  all  respects,  was  yet  not  uncongenial.  Ilis  strong 
native  sense,  his  generous  feelings,  his  ardent  zeal,  were  aU 
estimated  by  them  as  they  deserved ;  and  while  he  willingly 
bowed  to  their  superiour  talents  and  acquirements,  he  maiu- 
tained  an  equality  with  them  both,  in  that  devotion  to  bis 
sacred  duties,  and  Christian  care  of  the  souls  of  his  flock, 
without  which  a  minister  can  neither  be  respectable  nor 
happy.  In  knowledge  of  the  character,  customs,  modes  oif 
tliinking  and  feeling,  and  the  manners  of  tlie  people,  he 
was  greatly  superiour  to  both  his  friends ;  and  his  advice, 
although  always  given  with  iiffidcnce,  and  never  but  when 
asked,  was  most  u;;&fai  m  tiiOiA  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
their  own  tl.»cks. 

Thi24  fri^iiull/  and  truly  Christian  intercourse  having 
nilisistinl  (or  several  years  between  these  three  ministers 
nt  ruligion,  the  blessed  eflects  of  it  were  visible,  and  were 
dee])ly  and  widely  felt  in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district.  All  causes  of  jealousy,  dislike,  and  disunioOi 
seemed  to  vanish  into  air,  between  people  of  tliese  different 
persuasions,  when  they  saw  the  true  regard  which  thej 
whom  thev  most  honoured  and  revered  thus  cherished  fur 
one  another  :  and  when  the  ordinary  unthinking  prejudices 
were  laid  aside,  from  which  springs  so  much  imbitterment 
of  the  very  blood,  an  appeal  wtis  then  made,  and  seldom  in 
vain,  to  deeper  feelings  in  the  heart,  and  nobler  principles 
in  the  understanding,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  , 
inoperative. 

Thus  the  dwellers  in  the  glens  and  on  the  mountains, 
without  ceasing  to  love  and  delight  in  their  own  mode  of 
worship,  and  without  losing  a  single  hallowed  association 
that  clung  to  the  person  of  the  Minister  of  God,  to  the  walls 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  worshipped,  to  the  words  in 
which  tlie  creature  humbly  addressed  the  Creator,  or  to  tlic 
ground  in  which  thev  were  all  finally  to  be  laid  at  rest,  jet 
all  lived  and  died  in  mutual  toleration  and  peace.  Nor  could 
there  be  a  more  affecting  example  of  tliis  than  what  was 
now  seen  even  in  i\\e  Yonv  wad  iQuely  Sheiding  of  poor  old 
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[^wis  Cameron.  His  breath  had  but  a  few  gasps  more  to 
make-^but  liis  Shealing  was  blessed  by  the  presence  o^ 
those  men  whose  religion,  difTer^ht  as  it  was  in  many  nut* 
ward  things,  and  often  made  to  be  so  fatally  different  in  es- 
sentials top,  was  now  one  and  the  same,  as  they  stood  beside 
that  death-bed,  with  a  thousand  torrents  sounding  through 
the  evening  a  r,  and  overshadowed  in  their  devotion  by  the 
f^m  of  that  stiif^ndous  mountain. 

All  but  the  gi*ay-haired  Priest  now  left  the  Shealing,  and 
•at  down  together  in  a  beautiful  circlet  of  green,  enclosed 
with  small  rocks  most  richly  ornamented  by  nature,  even  in 
this-  stormy  clime,  with'  many  a  graceful  plant  and  blooming 
flower,  to  which  the  art  of  old  Lewis  and  his  Flora  hna 
added  blossoms  from  the  calmer  gardens  of  the  Fort.  These 
and  the  heather  perfumed  the  air — for  the  rain,  though 
dense  and  strong,  had  not  shattered  a  single  spray,  and  every 
leaf  and  every  bloom  lifted  itself  cheerfully  up  begemmed 
with  large  quivering  diamond  drops.  There  sat  the  silent 
party — while  death  was  dealing  with  old  Lewis,  and  the 
man  of  God  giving  comfort  to  his  penitent -spirit.  '  They 
were  waiting  the  event  in  peace-^-and  everi  little  Flora^ 
elevated  by  the  presence  of  these  holy  men,  whose  office 
teemed  now  so  especially  sacred,  and  cheered  by  theii^ 
fatherly  kindness  to  herself,  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  group« 
and  scarcely  shed  a  tear. 

In  a  little  while,  Mr.  iVf  acdonald  came  out  from  the  Sheal** 
ingy  and  beckoned  on  one  of  them  to  approach.  They  did 
•Oy  one  nfier  the  other,  and  thus  singly  took  their  last  fare- 
well of  the  ancient  man.  His  agonies  and  strong  convul- 
iiont  were  all  over — he  was  pow  blind — biit  he  seemed  to 
hear  their  voices  still,  and  to  be  quite  sensible.  Little  Flora 
wne  the  last  to  go  in — and  she  staid  the  longest.  She  came 
o«t  sobbing,  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  for  she  had  kissed 
his  cold  lips,  from  which  there  was  no  breath,  and  his  eye^ 
lids  that  fell  not  down  over  the  dim  orbs. 

•*  He  is  dead— he  is  dead !"  said  the  child :  and  she  went  and 
sat  down,  with  her  face  hidden  by  her  hands,  on  a  stone  at 
some  distance  from  the  rest,  a  little  birch  tree  hanging  itslim^ 
lier  sprays  over  her  head,  and  as  the  breeze  touched  thcm^ 
letting  down  its  clear  dew-drops  on  her  yellow  hair.  As  she 
sat  tlwre,  a  few  goats,  for  it  was  now  the  hour  of  evening 
when  they  came  to  be  milked  from  the  high  cliffy  pastures* 
|atliere«l  round  her:  and  her  pet  lamb,  which  had  been 
ftuking  unheedel  among  the  heather,  a(^i  \3[v&  Vixu^  ^A  ^^a 
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■torm,  went  bleatin<r  up  to  the  sobbing  shepherdess,  and 
laid  its  head  on  her  knees. 

The  evening  hud  sunk  down  upon  the  g]en,  but  tlie  teni> 
pest  was  over,  and  though  the  torrents  had  not  yet  iM^^un 
to  MibHide,  there  was  now  a  strong  party,  and  no  danger  in 
their  ulJ  journeying  homewards  together.  One  large  Htar 
arose  in  heaven — and  a  wide  white  glimmer  over  a  hrctakiug 
mass  of  cJouds  told  that  the  moon  was  stnigirhng  throii«l^ 
and  in  another  hour,  if  the  upper  current  of  air  flowed  (»0| 
would  be  apparent.  No  persuasion  could  induce  little  ¥Utn 
to  leave  the  Shenling — and  Hamish  Frazer  was  left  to  tit 
with  her  all  night  be8ide  the  bed.  So  the  company  departed 
-—and  as  they  descended  into  the  great  glen,  they  heard  the 
wild  wail  of  the  pi|)e,  mixing  with  the  sound  of  the  streaini 
and  the  moaning  of  cliffs  and  caverns.  It  was  Hamish 
Frazer  pouring  out  a  lament  on  the  green  before  the  Sliral- 
ing — a  mournful  but  martial  tune,  which  the  old  soldier 
had  loved,  and  which,  if  there  were  any  superftitioui 
thoughts  ill  the  soul  of  him  who  was  playing,  miglit  [^  Mip- 
posed  to  sooth  the  spirit  yet  lingering  in  the  dark  lioUuw  of 
his  native  mountains. 
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Religion  and  Superstition  contrcLsted, — Mrs.  Carter. 

I  HAO  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made  m 
strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  rememlier  every  word 
of  it ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employed,  you  may  read 
the  relation  of  it  as  follows. 

I  thought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  yerj  entertaininis  9eX  of 
company,  and  extremely  delighted  in  attending  to  a  lively 
conversation,  when,  on  a  sudden,  I  perceived  one  of  tlie 
most  shocking  figures  that  imagination  can  "frame,  advancing 
towards  me.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  her  skin  was  con- 
tracted into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep  sunk  in  lier 
head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and  livid  as  tlie  counteuHnee 
of  death.  Her  looks  were  filled  with  terrour  and  nnre* 
leming  severity,  and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  scor- 
pi  3n8.  As  simn  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horrid  frown,  and 
a  voice  that  chilled  my  very  blood,  she  badu  me  foHow  lier. 
I  obeyed,  and  she  led  me  through  ruj^ged  path>»,  lieset  ^ilh 
biejv  and  thorns,  iulo  a  d<s^^  «o\i^^  v^lUs^^    Wlieriiier 
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Ui^  pa9M>d«  the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  utept ; 
her  pestilentaaJ  breath  infect(;d  the  air  with  malignant  ra* 
poars,  oliscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun,  and  involved  tJi6  fair 
face  of  heaven  in  universal  gloom.  Dismal  bowlings  re^ 
■ouuded  through  the  forest;  from  every  baleful  tree,  the 
niglit-raven  uttered  his  dreadful  note ;  and  the  firospect  was 
fiHeil  with  desolation  and  horrour.  In  the  midst  of  this  tre- 
mendous scene,  my  execrable  guide  addressed  me  in  the 
fulhiwing  manner. 

**  Retire  with  me,  O  rash,  unthinking  mortal !  from  the 
▼ain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  World  ;  and  learn,  that  pleas- 
ure wan  not  designed  as  the  portion  of  human  life.  Man  was 
born  to  mourn  and  to  be  wretched.  This  is  the  condition 
of  nil  below  the  stars  ;  and  whoever  endeavours  to  o])po8e 
it,  acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  heaven.  Fly  then 
from  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  and  social  delight,  and 
here  c<insecrate  the  solitary  hours  to  lamentation  and  wo. 
Misery  'at  the  duty  of  all  sublunary  beings ;  and  every  en- 
joyment is  HU  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  by  the  mortitication  of  every  sense  of  pleasure,  and 
tlie  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  and  tears." 

This  me.ancholy  picture  of  life  quite  sunk  my  spirits, 
and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle  of  joy  within  me. 
I  threw  mysc*lf  beneath  a  blatited  yew,  where  the  winds 
blew  cold  and  dismal  round  my  head,  and  dreadful  appre- 
hensions chilled  my  heart.  Here  I  resolved  to  lie  till  the 
band  of  death,  which  J  impatiently  invoked,  should  put  an 
«nd  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably  wretched.  In 
this  sad  situation  I  espied  on  one  hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy 
river,  whose  heavy  waves  rolled  on  in  slow,  sullen  mur^ 
miirs.  Here  I  determined  to  plunge ;  and  was  just  u|)on 
the  brink,  when  I  found  myself  suddenly  drawn  back.  I 
turned  about,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  the  love- 
liest object  I  had  ever  behold.  The  most  engaging  charms 
of  yoLth  and  beauty  appeared  in  all  her  form  ;  effulgent 
glories  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  their  awful  splendours 
were  softened  by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and 
peace.  At  her  approach,  the  frightful  spectre,  who  had 
Defore  tormented  me,  vanished  away,  and  with  her  all  the 
bfirrours  she  had  caused.  The  gloomy  clouds  brightened 
into  cheerful  sunshine,  the  groves  recovered  their  verdure, 
and  the  whole  region  looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  grjr- 
den  of  Eden.  I  was  quite  transported  at  this  unexpected 
•ba.ige,  and  reyiving  pleasure  begau  to  |;|Laj&deain^  >}MM!i9^DXft\ 
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wlifin,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  my  beauteoui 
deliveror  thus  uttered  Iier  divine  instructions. 

**  My  name  ia  Reli<(ion.  I  ana  the  offspring  of  Truth  and 
.Lave  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  aiid  Joj.  Tliat 
monster,  fmin  wiiose  pfiwer  I  have  freed  jou,  is  callod  Sur 
perstition :  she  is  tlie  child  of  Discontent,  and  hec  foUow« 
ers  are  Fear  and  Sorrow.  Thus,  different  as  we  are,  sfas 
has  often  the  inxolence  to  assume  my  name  aud  character: 
and  sedHccs  unhappy  nioitals  to  think  us  the  same,  till  slwi 
at  len«f^h,  drives  them  to  the  borders  of  Despair,  that  drta^ 
lul  abyss  into  which  you  were  just  going  to  sink. 

"  l4<Mik  round,  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of  tht 
globe,  which  heaven  has  destined  for  the  seat  of  the  humaa 
race ;  and  consitler  whether  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed, 
couhl  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.  For  what 
end  has  the  lavish  hand  of  Providence  diffused  innumerabb 
objects  of  dehgiit,  but  that  all  might  rejoice  in  the  privi- 
/cge  of  existence,  and  Ih*  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  beoefr 
cent  Author  of  it  ?  Thus  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he  has  sent, 
is  virtue  and  obedience ;  and  to  reject  them  merely  as  meaai 
of  pleasure,  is  ]iitiabl^  ignorance,  cjr  absurd  perverseneaii 
Infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of  cljeated  existence.  The 
pf(>per  tendency  of  every  rational  being,  from  the  higher 
ordf;r  of  raptured  peraphs,  to  the  meanest  rank  of  men,  isi 
to  rise  incessantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happiness  to  lii|^ 
er.  Thev  have  faculties  assigned  them  for  various  orders 
of  ddiglits." 

"  What  J"  ci*ied  I,  "is  this  the  language  of  Religion t 
Does  she  lead  her  v(»tarieR  through  ilowery  paths,  and  bid 
them  pass  an  u^Iaborious  life  ?  Where  are  the  painful  toils 
of  \irtue,  the  mfiriificatictiis  of  (lenitenrs,  and  the  self-deny* 
ing  exercises  of  saints  and  heroes  ?*' 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being,''  answered 
she  mildly,  *'do  not  consist  in  unbounded  indulgence,  or 
hixurious  ease,  in  the  tumult  .of  passions,  the  languor  of 
indulgence,  or  the  flutter  of  light  amusements.  Yielding  to 
hnmoral  pleasures,  corrupts  the  mind ;  living  to  animal  and 
trifling  ones,  debases  it :  both  in  their  degree,  disqualify  it 
fiyr  its  genuine  go(»d,  and  consign  it  over  to  wretchednessi 
Whoever  would  be  really  happy,  must  make  the  diligent 
luid  regular  exercise  of  his  superiour  powers  his  chief  atten- 
tion ;  adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  expressing  good- 
will to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivating  inward  rectkude. 
to  hi»  lower  facuUiea  h^  niusi  oALovr  su^i^ 
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.  willy  by  refresfiing,  invigorate  liim  for  nobler  punmits.  !■ 
the  regions  inliabited  by  angelick  natures,  unmingled  felicity 
for  ever  bimjms  ;  joy  flows  tiiere  with  a  |)er|)etual  and 
almudnnt  stream,  nor  needs  any  mound  to  eheck  its  conrst. 
Beings  conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  diseased,  as 
all  tlie  human  race  has  caubc  to  be,  must  use  the  regiuicm 
of  a  stricter  self-government.  Whoever  has  been  guilty  of 
foluKtary  excesses,  must  patiently  submit  both  totlie  painful 
workings  of  nature,  and  needful  severities  of  medicine,  in 
orier  to  his  cure,  ^till  he  is  entitled  to  a  moderate  share 
of  whatever  alleviating  accommodations  this  fair  mansion 
of  his  merciful  l^arent  affords,  consistent  with  his  recovery. 
And,  in  proportion  as  this  recovery  advances,  the  liveliest 
joy  will  spring  from  his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and  im- 
proved heart. — So  far  from  the  horrours  of  despair  is  the 
eondition  even  of  the  giiilty.--*-Shudder,  poor  mortal,  at  the 
.thought  of  the  gulf  into  which  thou  wast  just  now  going  t« 
plunge. 

**  Whilst  the  most  faulty  have  every  encouragement  to 
•menfl,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be  supported  with  still 
tweeter  consolations  under  all  its  experience  of  human  infiiw 
mities,  8ap|>orted  by  tile  gladdening  assurances,  that  every 
•iracere  endeavour  to  outgrow  them,  shall  be  assisted,  ac- 
cepted, and  rewarded.  To  such  a  one,  the  lowliest  self^^ 
abtiM^meut  is  but  a  dec]vlaid  foundation  for  the  most  ele- 
vated ho|)es  ;  since  they  who  faithfully  examine  and  ac- 
kn(»wledge  what  they  are,  shall  be  enabled  under  my  con- 
duct, to  become  what  they  desire.  The  Christian  and  the 
liero  are  inseparable ;  and  to  the  aspirings  of  unassuming 
trust  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no  bounds.  To  him  who 
is  animated  with  a  view  of  obtaining  approbation  from  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  in»iurmountaMe. 
Secure,  in  this  pursuit,  of  every  needfnl  aid,  his  conflict  with 
tlie  severest  ])ains  and  trials,  is  little  more  than  the  vigorous 
ezcrcises  of  a  mind  in  hcithh.  His  patient  dependence  on 
that  Providence  which  looks  through  all  eternity,  his  silent 
resignation,  his  ready  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  and 
belmvioiir  to  its  inscrutable  ways,  afe  at  once  the  most  ex- 
eellent  sort  of  self-ileniul,  and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted 
transports.  Society  is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.  In 
Sficia!,  active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually  be  met  with ; 
restraints  of  nmiiy  kinds  will  lie  necessary  ;  and  studying  to 
behave  ri«rht  in  respect  of  tliesc,  is  a  discipline  of  the  human 
heart»  useful  to  otiiersy  and  improving  lo  'i\M\i»   ^^Sbavo^^ 
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ik  no  doty,  bnt  wtiere  it  is  necemaiy  to  aToid  giiiit«  or  to  do 
good ;  nor  pleasure  a  criimc,  but  trliere  it  strengthens  the 
influence  uf  bad  inclinations,  or  tesseiis  the  generous  actiTitj 
of  virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  tnan  in  his  present 
■tato,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  compared  with  his  immortal 
prospocts,  and  noble  capacities :  but  yin.  whaterer  portioa 
•fit  the  distributing  hand  of  heaven  offers  to  each  ii.diTidii- 
alf  is  a  needful  support  and  refreshment  for  the  present  bhk 
nient,  so  iar  as  it  may  not  hinder  the  attaining  of  his  final 
dMtiuation. 

*'  Return  then-  with  me  from  coittimial  miserj,  to  node- 
rate  enjoyment,  and  grateful  lUucrity :  return  from  the  eon 
tracted  views  of  solitude,  to  the  proper  duties  of  a  relatirv 
mid  dependent  bein«:.  Religion  is  not  confined  to  oeJlsand 
closets,  nor  restrained  to  sullen  retirement.  Tke»  are  the 
> gloomy  doctrines  of  Superstition,  by  which  she  endeavours 
to  break  those  chains  of  beiievolenee  and  social  a&etiea, 
that  linK  the  welfare  of  every  particular  with  that  of , the 
whole.  Remember  that  the  greatest  honour  yon  can  pay 
the  Author  of  your  being,  is  a  behaviour  so  cheerfiil  is  di^ 
covers  a  mkid  satisfied  with  his  dispensations.*' 

Here  my  preceptress  paused  ;  and  i  was  going  tei^fftpreai 
my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse,  when  a  ring-of  beOl 
from  the  neighbouring  village,  and  the  new  risen  Bun  dart^ 
ing  his  beams  tlirough  my  windows,  awoke  mOL. 
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The  W(aerfail.—J)ERzwAnn. 

..  Lo !  like  a  glorious  pile  of  diamonds  bright. 
Built  on  the  steadfast  clifis,  the  waterfall 
Pours  forth  its  gems  of  pearl  and  silver  light : 
They  sink,  they  rise,  aini  sparkling,  cover  all 
With  infinite  refulgence ;  while  its  song. 
Sublime  as  thunder,  rolls  the  woods  along — 

Rolls  through  the  woods — ^they  send  its  aceente  backf 
Whose  iMt  vibration  in  :he  desert  dies : 
Its  radisinc'e  glances  o'er  tlie  watery  traek. 
Till  the  soft  wave,  as  wrapt  in  slumber,  lira 
•eneath  the  forest-shade }  then  sweetly  flowi 
4  mUkj  ftretm,  all  ailent%%a  Vn  fjMiu 
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Its  foam  is  scattefied  on  the  margent  bound. 
Skirting  the  darksome  Wood.     But  list !  the  hum 
Of  industry,  the  ratt)ing  hammer^s  sound. 
Files  whizzing,  creaking  sluices,  echoed  come 
On  the  fast-travelhng  breeze  !  O  no  !  no  noise 
Is  heard  around,  but  thy  majestick  voice  ! 

When  the  mad  storm-wind  tears  the  oak  asunder. 
In  thee  its  shivered  fragments  find  their  tomb  ; 
When  rocks  are  riven  by  the  bolt  of  thunder. 
As  sands  tht.y  sink  into  thy  mighty  womb : 
The  ice  that  would  imprison  tiiy  proud  tide, 
lake  bits  of  broken  glass  is  scattered  wide. 

The  fierce  wolf  prowls  around  thee — ^there  he  stands 
Listening — not  fearful,  for  he  nothing  fears : 
His  red  eyes  burn  like  fury-kindled  brands, 
Like  bristles  o'er  him  his  coarse  fur  he  rears : 
Howling,  thy  dreadfid  roar  he  ofl  repeats, 
And,  more  ferocious,  hastes  to  bloodier  feats. 

The  wild  stag  hears  thy  falling  waters*  sowid, 
And  tremblingly  flies  forward — o'er  his  back 
He  bends  his  stately  horns — the  noiseless  ground 
His  hurried  feet  impress  not — and  his  track 
Is  lost  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  breeze. 
And  the  leaves  falling  from  the  rustling  trees. 

The  wild  horse  thee  approaches  in  his  turn : 
He  changes  not  his  prwidly  rapid  stride. 
His  mane  stands  up  erect — his  nostrils  burn — 
He  snorts — he  pricks  his  ears — ^and  starts  aside 
Then  madly  rushing  forward  to  thy  steep. 
He  dashes  down  into  thy  torrents  deep. 

Beneath  the  cedar,  in  abstraction  snnk, 
'Close  to  thine  awful  pile  of  majesty, 
On^yonder  old  and  mouldering  moss-bound  trunk* 
That  hangs  upon  the  clifTs  rude  edge,  I  see 
An  old  man,  oa  whose  forehead  winter's  snow 
Is  scattered,  and  his  hand  supports  his  brow. 

...    •    > '     ' 
The  lance,  the  sword,  the  ample  shield  beneath, 

Lie  at  his  feet  obscured  by  spreading  rust ; 

His  casr|ue  is  etrcled  by.  an  ivy  wreath-— 

Tkose  unmwmE^  Mee  l»^iim$xj\Tft^^mik^KmK%> 
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And  jet  upon  hiii  ^Iden  hieast-pl&ie  plajs 
The  f^ntle  briglitiieM  «if  the  suntiet  rajs. 

lie  «it«,  and  muses  on  the  rapid  stream, 
While  d«;cp  thoujflits  struv^i^liiifl:  from  his  bosom 
**  Emblem  of  man  !  here  briglitlj  pictured  seem 
The  world's  gaj  scene rj  and  its  pageantries ; 
Whicliff  as  delusive  as  thj  sliining  wave, 
Glow  for  the  proud,  the  coward  and  the  slave. 

So  is  our  little  stream  of  life  poured  out 
In  the  wild  turbulence  of  passion  :  so, 
Midst  glorj*s  glance  and  victorj*s  thunder-shout, 
The  jojs  of  life  in  hurried  exile  go- 
Till  hope's  fair  smile,  and  beautj's  raj  of  light. 
Are  shrouded  in  tlie  griefs  and  storms  of  night. 

I  la  J  after  daj  prepares  the  funeral  shroud ; 
The  world  is  graj  with  age  : — the  striking  hour 
Is  but  an  echo  of  death's  summons  loud<*-' 
The  jarring  of  the  dark  grave's  prison-door : 
J»^to  its  deep  abjss— devouring  all — 
Kings  and  the  friends  of  kings  alike  must  fall.** 

•        •        •        .•        ^ 

< 

O  glorj  !  glorj  !  miglitj  one  on  earth  1 
How  justlj  imaged  in  this  waterfall ! 
Si*  wi!d  and  furious  in  thj  sparkling  birthf 
Dashing  thj  torrents  down,  and  drizzling  all ; 
Sulilimelj  breaking  from  thj  glorious  height, 
Majestick,  thundering,  beautiful  and  bright* 

How  raanj  a  wondering  eye  is  turned  to  thee. 

In  admiration  lost  \ — shortsighted  men ! 

TIij  furious  wave  gives  no  fertilitj  ; 

Tlij  waters,  hurrjing  fiercelj  through  the  pbuPy 

Brinpr  nought  hut  devastation  and  distress. 

And  leave. the  flowcrj  vale  a  wilderness. 

O  fairer,  lovelier  is  the  modest  ri|!, 

Watering  with  steps  serene  the  field,  the  grove-i» 

Its  gently  7oice  as  sweet  and  soft  and  still, 

A»  shepherd's  pipe,  or  song  of  jonthful  love. 

it  has  m>  thundering'  torrent,  but  it  flows 

Unwearied,  scattering  blessings  as  it  goe«. 

To  the  wild  mountain  let  the  wanderer  come» 
All  J,  resting  on  the  twcC,  VooV 
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With  saddened  eye,  the  green  and  grassy  tomb, 
And  hear  its  monitory  lattgnage :  he — 
He  sleeps  below,  not  famed  in  war  alone; 
The  great,  the  good,  the  generoiist  niiudod  one 

*  ^*  #  •  • 

O  !  what  is  human  glory,  human  firide  ? 

What  are  man's  triumphs  when  they  brightest  seem  t 

What  art  thou,  mighty  one  I  though  deified  ? 

Methuselah's  long  pilgrimage,  a  dream  ; 

Our  age  is  but  u  shade,  our  life  a  tale, 

A  vacant  fancy,  or  a  passing  g«i!e. 

Or  nothing !  'Tis  a  heavy  hollow  ball. 

Suspended  on  a  slender, subtile  hair, 

And  filled  with  storm- winds,  thunders,  passions,  tJl 

Struggling  within  in  furious  tunmlt  there. 

Strange  mystery  1.  man's  gentlest  breath  can  sliake  itf 

And  the  light  zephyrd  are  ehoiigh  to  break  it. 

But  a  few  hours,  or  moments,  and  beneath 
Empires  are  buried  in  a  night  of  gloom  : 
The  very  elements  are  leagued  with  death, 
A  breath  sends  giants  to  their  lonely  tonih. 
Where  is  the  miglity  oije  ?;  ^  He  is  not  found. 
His  dust  lies  trampled  in  the  noiseless  ground  I 
•  •  •  •  « 

But  gratitude  still  lives  and  loves  to  cherish 
The  patriot's  virtues,  ipehiie  the  soul  of  sosig 
In  sacred  tones,  that  never,  never  perish. 
Fame's  everlasting  thunder  bears  along  ; 
The  lyre  has  an  eternal  voice — of  all 
That's  holy,  holiest  is  the  good  man's  pall. 

List  then,  ye  worldly  waterfalls !     Vain  men. 
Whose  brains  are  dizzy  with  apnbition,  briglit 
Your  swords — ^your  gannents  fl(iwcry  like  a  pliin 
In  the  spring-time — if  truth  hie  your  delight. 
And  virtue  your  devotion,  let  your  sword 
Be  bared  alone  at  wisdom's  sacred  word. 

Roar,  roar,  thou  Avaterfall  ?  fift  up  thy  voice 
Even  to  the  elouded  regions  of  the  skies: 
Thy  brightness  and  thy  beaiity  may  rejoice, 
Thy  musick  charms  the  ears,  tby  light  the  eyet, 
Joy-giving  torrent !  sweetest  met»*ary 
Receives  a  fivshoestf^imd  a  strabgilh  from  liSiiMu 
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Roll  on  !  no  ch/uds  shall  on  thy  wmers  lie 
Daiklinfj^:  no  gloomy  tliiinder-teni|M^8t  break 
Over  thy  face :  lot  the  hlack  nighf-dews  fly 
Thy  smiles,  and  sweetly  let  thy  nnirniurs  «peak 
In  distance  and  in  nearness  :  he  it  thine 
To  bicbs  with  iiM^'lulness,  with  beauty  shine,. 

Thou  parent  of  the  waterfall  !  proud  river  ! 
Thou  northern  thunderer,  Suna  !  hnrryinir  on 
In  mighty  torrent  from  the  heights,  and  ever 
Sparkling  with  glory  in  the  gladdened  sun. 
Now  dashing  from  the  mountain  to  the  |)lain, 
And  scattering  purple  (ire  and  sapphire  rain. 

'Tis  momentary  vehemence  :  thy  course 
Is  calm  and  soft  and  silent:  clear  and  deep 
Thy  stately  waters  roll :  in  the  proud  force 
Of  unpretendinjr  majesty,  they  sweep 
The  sideless  marge,  and  brightly,  tranquilly 
Bear  their  rich  tributes  to  the  grateful  sea. 

Thy  stream,  by  baser  waters  unalloyed, 
Washes  the  golden  banks  that  o'e.  thee  smile ; 
Until  the  clear  Onega  drinks  itn  ti<le. 
And  swells  while  welcoming  the  glorious  spoil : 
O  what  a  sweet  and  soul-composing  scene, 
Clear  us  the  cloudless  heavens,  and  as  serene  ! 


LESSON  CltXIlL 

Srsne  from  Percy*s  3Iasque. — IIillhouse* 

SciifE. — A  high-wood  walk  in  a  park.     The  towera  of  WaikirNtfc 
eaitie,  in  ^iorthuinber|und,  seen  over  the  trees. 

Enter  Arthur,  in  a  huntsman's  dress* 

Arthur,  Here  let  me  pause,  and  breathe  awhile,  and  wipa 
These  servile  drops  from  otFmy  burning  brow. 
Amidst  these  venerable  trees,  the  air 
Seems  hallowed  by  the  breath  of  other  times.^ 
Conipanions  of  my  fathers  !  ye  have  marked 
Their  generations  pass.     Your  giant  arms 
Sbadowed  their  youth,  and  proudly  canopied  ^ 

Their  aUver  hairs,  whea,  r'\v^  'v\v  ^^a^Bik  ttA\d  ^oryt 
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Tliefl^  walks  tliej  trod  to  meditate  on  liearen. 
What  warlike  paj^aiits  have  ye  seen  !  what  trains 
Of  captives,  and  what  heaps  of  sp<iil !  what  pompt 
When  the  victorious  chief,  war'n  tetn|>eMt  o'er, 
In  Wark worth's  bowers  unbound  his  panoply! 
What  floods  of  splcnihiur,  bursts  of  joc'und  din, 
Startled  the  shindierini;  tenants  of  these  shodrs 
Wlien  ni^ht  awoke  the  tumult  of  the  feast, 
The  sons;  of  damsels,  and  the  sweet-toned  lyre  ! 
Then,  princely  Percy  rcijrued  amidst  his  halls, 
Champion,  and  Judjjcc,  and  Father  of  the  North. 
O,  days  of  ancient  grandeur  !  are  ye  gone  ? 
For  ever  gone  1     Do  these  «ame  scenes  behold 
His  offspring  here,  the  hireling  of  a  foe! 
O,  that  1  knew  my  fate  !  that  1  could  read 
The  destiny  that  heaven  has  marked  for  me ! 

Enter  a  Forester, 

Far,  A  benison  upon  thee,  gentle  huiitsman  I 
Whose  towers  are  these  that  overlook  the  wood  t 

Ar,  Earl  Westmoreland's. 

For,  The  Nev'ille's  towers  I  seek. 
By  dreams  1  learn,  and  prophecies  most  strange, 
A  noble  youth  lurks  here,  whose  horoseope 
Declares  him  fated  t<i  amazing  deeds. 

Ar,  (sfartififr  ba^k)  Dtm^lnu  \ — 

D  fiisr.  Now  (I  •  I  clasp  thee,  Percy  ;  and  1  swear 
By  my  dear  soul,  and  by  the  blood  of  Douglas, 
Linked  to  thy  side,  through  every  chance,  I  go, 
Till  liere  thou  rul'st,  or  death  and  night  end  all. 

Per,  Amazement !     Whence  ? — or  how  ?— 

Dous[.  And  didst  thou  think 
Thus  to  elude  me  ? 

Per,  A  nswer  how  thou  found'st  me. 
What  miracle  directed  here  thy  steps  ? 

Doug,  Wher^  should  I  look  for  thee,  but  in  the  post 
Where  birth,  fame,  fortune,  wrongs,  and  honour  call  thee  I 
Returning  from  the  Kles,  i  found  thee  gcme, 
A  while  in  doubt,  eacrh  circumstance  I  weighed ; 
Thy  difficulties,  wrongs,  and  daring  spirit; 
The  iray  delusive  shfiw,  so  long  maintained 
To  lull  obMTvcrs ;  then  set  forth,  resolved 
Never  to  enter  more  my  native  towers 
Till  I. had  found  and  searched  thee  to  the  soul. 

Per.  Still  must  I  wuniler ;  for  so  dark  a  cVowAf-^ 
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DoHg.  O,  deeper  than  thoo  t!iinfc*tt,  Ihre  re«d  tbj^Mit 
A  gilded  xn^ecl  to  the  world  you  seemed ; 
The  faHhion's  idoJ ;  person,  pen,  and  lyre. 
The  8of\  devoted  darling  of  the  Fair. 
By  slow  decrees  J  found  Herculean  ner^e, 
Hid  in  thy  tuneful  arm ; — ^that  hunger,  thirst. 
The  sultry  chase,  tlie  bleakest  mountain  bed, 
The  dark,  rough,  winter  torrent,  were  to  thee 
But  pastime  ;  more  were  courted  than  repose. 
To  others,  your  discourse  still  Wild  and  vain. 
To  me  when  none  else  heard  thee,  seemed  the  Toioe  i 

Of  heavenly  orarlps.  * 

Per.  O,  partial  friendship. 

Doug,  Yet  had  1  never  guessed  your  brooded  purpose^— 
Rememberest  thou  the  Regent's  masque  1  the  birth  night  T-— 

Per.  Well. 

Doug.  That  night  you  glittered  through  the  crowded  haUs, 
Gay,  and  capricious  as  a  sprite  of  air. 
Apolhi  rapt  us  when  you  touched  the  lyre ; 
Cupid  fanntid  odours  from  your  purple  wings ; 
Or  Mercury  amused  with  magick  wand,* 
Mocking  our  senses  with  your  feathered  heel. 
In  every  fancy,  shape,  and  hue,  you  moved, 
The  admiration,  pity,  theme  of  all. — 
Oi:e  bed  received  us.     Soon,  your  moaning  voice 
Disturbed  me.     Dreaming,  heavily  you  groaned, 
•  O,  Percy !  Percy  I  Hotspur  !     O,  my  ^ther  ! 
Upbraid  me  not !  hide,  hide  those  ghastly  wounds ! 
Usurper !  Traitor !  thou  shalt  feel  me  !' 

Per.  Heavens ! 

Doug.  'Tis  true  : — and  more  thaa  I  can  now  remember. 

Per.  And  never  speak  of  it  ? 

Doug.  Inly  I  burned  ; 
But  honour,  pride,  forbade.f     Pilfer  from  dreams  ! 
Thou  knew'st  the  ear,  arm,  life  of  Douglas,  thine — 

Per.  And  long  ago  I  had  disclosed  to  thee 
My  troubled  bosom,  but  my  enterprise 
So  rifc^  with  peril  seemed — to  hearts  less  touched, 
So  hopeless  !  Knowing  thy  impetuous  soul. 
How  could  I  justify  the  deed  to  heaven. 
How  to  tliine  aged  sire  ?     Armed  proof  I  stand, 
T«)  fate :  come  Avhat  will  come — the  wide  earth  bears 
No  heart  of  kindred  blood  to  mourn  my  fall. 
*  Pronounced  as  the  €Li«b  s^VWblb  va  «MUiid«r .         t  Pron.  forlmA.       J 
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I}t9u*r,  The  lieart  of  Douglas  beats  not  with  tliy  bloocf, 
Bttt  never  will  1  trust  in  iiiercv  more, 
Ln  jitHticr,  trtitJi,  or  heaven,  if  it  forsake  tliee. 

J^er,  Doii*;Ihs,  thy  frienJ8hi|>  is  iriy  choicest  treasure  ;— 
lias  Imh^ii  a  radiant  star  on  iny  dark  vray  ; 
Akod  iH;ver  di'i  1  doubt  thy  zeal  to  serve  m<e. 
Lend,  HOW,  b  patient  ear.-: — While  with  uiy  doom 
Alone,  I  strive,  no  dread  or  doubt  districts  ni«. 
No  pn^ci  »iH  fate  with  mine  involved,  my  heart 
Is  fearlf's-*,  firm  my  step.     £.vposin:r  thee, 
Thi;  act.i  uautinc  buckler  falls,  t\nd  leaves  we, 
Naked,  and  ^v-emblin^,  to  a  double  death. 

l}ju(.  TlifMi  lov^st  me  not. 

Ptr,  Lf»t  Heaven  be  witness  there ! — 
The  thought  of  bringing  down  thy  father's  hairs 
With  sorrow  in  tiie  grave,  Avould  weigh  like  guilt. 
Palsy  my  soid,  and  cripple  all  my  powers. 

JJ'j  liT,  Lc»  I — iiave  I  wandered  oVr  the  liills  for  this  t 

Pe^.  I  w  iidd  not  wound  tliee,  Dtaulas,  well  tlioa  know'st , 
But  tluH  to  h:v/ard  on  a  desperate  cast 
Thv  jT'dden  forrunes — 

Df9ifr,  Cursed  lie  the  blood  within  me, 
Plagues  and  the  grave  o'ertake  nie,  if  f  leave  thee; 
Tliough  jJWifs  yawned  under  thee,  and  roaring  seas 
Threatene  I  to  whelm  thee  ! 

Per,  F:»r  tfiy  father's  sake — 

Dmir,  Peace  !  I'd  not  go  if  slaying  here  would  strew*  . 
His  h'Mir  hairs  in  the  tomb— hot  stir,  l»v  heaven ! 
Must  1  tr>ss  counters  ?  sum  the  odds  of  life. 
When  h  »nf>ur  points  the  way  ? — When  was  the  blood 
OfDiuglas  prec;ious  in  a  noble  cause  ? 

Per.  ^i\\\  h<iar  me,  hear  me,  Dougl.-is — 

Dt  ig.  Talk  to  me 
Of  *larixers  ?     Di'ath  and  shame  !  is  not  my  race 
As  hi'xh.  as  ancient,  and  as  proud  as  thine  ? 

Per,  I've  done. 

Diff'  \^y  heaven,  it  grieves  me,  Harry  Percy, 
Preaching  ^'^Ui^li  craven  argurncuts  to  me. 
Now  tell  rue  how  thou  stand'st ;  thy  cause  how  prospered. 
What  has  h(»en  done  ?     What  projects  are  afoot  t 
Acquaint  rue  quickly. — 

Per.  (>eatly  ;  lest  some  busy  ear 
Be  near  ub.     Little  liave  I  yet  to  tell  thee. 

'  iVonounced  t/f  OiC, 

;i2 
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ThinkiDg  mj  nval*8  coat  would  best  concea.  ine«  I  f 

I  woD  liis  favour  by  a  tale  scarce  feigned.  tlof 

Domg.  A  keeper  of  hif*  chase  thy  garb  bevpeakfu  1  [ 

Per.  Chief  huuUmap.     Thus  disguised,  1  <lay  by  dttj      k 
TraTerse  iny  native  hills,  viewing  the  strength  jCil 

And  features  of  the  land  ;  its  holds  of  safety  ;  ||i| 

And  Marching  patriot  f^pirlts  out.     For,  still,  h 

Though  kings  njid  gaudy  courts  remember  not, 
Still,  in  the  cottage  and  the  peasant's  heart,  tl 

The  memory  of  my  fathers  lives.     Wlien  there*  i 

The  old,  the  good  old  day  is  cited,  tears  | 

Roll  down  their  reverend  beards,  and  genuine  lore  'i 

Glows  in  their  praises  of  my  sires. 

Doug.  I  Ituig 
To  press  the  sons,  and  tell  tliem  what  a  lord 
Imvcs  yet  to  rule  them. 

Per.  When  first  I  mixed  among  them,  oft  I  stmck* 
Unwittingly,  a  spark  of  this  same  fire. 
Encouraged  thus,  I  souglit  its  latent  seeds  ; 
Seized  opportunities  to  draw  the  clmse 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  and  spent 
Niglits  in  their  hos^Htable,  happy  cots. 
There,  to  high  strains,  the  minstrel  harp  I  tuned. 
Chanting  the  glories  of  the  ancient  day. 
When  their  brave  fathers,  scorning  to  be  slaves. 
Rushed  with  their  chieftain  to  the  battle  field. 
Trod  his  bold  footsteps  in  the  ranks  of  death, 
And  shared  his  triumphs  in  the  festal  hall. 

Doug.  That  lulled  them,  as  the  north  wind  does  the 

Per.  From  man  to  man,  from  house  to  house,  like  fin^ 
The  kindling  impulse  flew  ;  till  excry  hind. 
Scarce  conscious  why,  handles  his  targe  and  bow; 
Still  talks  of  change ;  starts  if  the  banished  name 
By  chance  he  hears ;  and  supplicates  liis  sjiint. 
The  true-bom  ofl^pring  may  his  banner  rear, 
With  speed  upon  the  hills. 

Doug.  What  lack  we  1    Spread 
The  warlike  ensign.     On  the  Border  side. 
Two  hundred  veteran  spears  await  your  summons^ 

J^cr.  What  say'st  thou  ! 

Doug.  Sinews  of  the  house  ; 
Ready  to  tread  in  every  track  of  Douglas. 
By  stealth  I  drew  them  in  from  distant  points. 
And  hid  amidst  a  wood  in  Clievy-Chase. 
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*.  O,  Douglas  !  Douglas  !  even  such  a  friend, 
Por  death  or  life,  was  thj  great  sire  to  niiue. 

Doug.  Straight,  let  us  turn  our  trumpets  to  the  hilUi  \ 
Declare  aloud  tliy  name,  and  wrongs  ;  in  swarms 
Call  down  the  warlil^e  tenantry,  and  teach 
Aspiring  Neville  fatal  is  the  day 
The  Percy  and  the  Douglas  lead  in  anns* 

Per,  If  he  were  all — Remember  haughty  Henry, 
The  nephew*  of  his  wife,  whose  word  could  speed 
A  Teteran  army  to  his  kinsman's  aid. 

Doug.  Come  one,  come  all ;  leave  us  to  welcome  them. 

[Exit  Douglas. 
«        •        «        •        • 

Per.  Too  long,  too  long  a  huntsman,  Arthur  comes 
Stripped  of  disguise,  this  night,  to  execute 
His  father's  testament, — whose  blood  lies  spilt;  * 

Whose  murmurs  from  the  tomb  are  in  his  ears ; 
Whose  injuries  are  treasured  in  a  scroll 
Steeped  in  a  motlier*s  and  an  orphan's  tears. 
0*er  that  cursed  record  has  my  spirit  groaned. 
Since  dawning  reason,  in  unuttered  anguish. 
When  others  danced,  struck  the  glad  wire,  or  caught 
The  thrilling  murmurs  of  loved  lips,  Pve  roamed 
Where  the  hill-foxes  howl,  and  eagles  cry, 
Brooding  o'er  wrongs  that  haunted  me  for  vengeance^ 
Ay  ! — ^I  have  been  an  outcast  from  my  cradle  ; 
Poor,  and  in  exile,  while  an  alien  called 
Mj  birth-right,  home.     Halls  founded  by  my  sires 
Have  blazed  and  rudely  rung  with  stranger  triumphs ; 
Their  honourable  ^ome  cowards  have  stained ; 
Their  laurels  trampled  on  ; — their  bones  profaned. 
Hence  have  1  laboured  ; — ^watched  while  others  slept ; 
Known  not  the  spring  of  life,  nor  ever  plucked 
One  vernal  blossom  in  the  day  of  youth. — 
The  harvest  of  my  toils  this  night  I  reap ; 
For  death,  this  night,  or  better  life  awaits  me. 


LESSON  CLXIV. 

The  Prodigal  JSon. 

A  CERTAIN  man  had  two  sons :  and  the  younger  of  them 
leid  unto  his  father,  **  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods 

*  Pronottoced  nev'ew. 
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that  falleth  to  me."  And  he  divided  unto  them  his  liFinf. 
And,  not  nmnv  days  after,  the  younger  son  gathered  all  to 
gether,  ami  t<»ok  liis  journey  into  a  fur  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  And,  when  he 
bad  spent  all,  there  arose  u  mighty  famine  in  that  land ; 
and  lie  betfan  to  be  in  want.  And  he  went  and  joined  him- 
self to  a  citizen  of  that  co*n:try ;  and  he  sent  him  into  hit 
fields  to  f(-ed  swine.  And  lie  would  fain  have  filled  himself 
with  the  liu^ks  that  the  swine  did  eat ;  and  no  man  gan 
unto  him. 

And,  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  **  How  many  Jdni 
urvoHts  of  my  faiherV  have  bread  enough,  aud  to  sfiare;^ 
and  /  perish  with  hunjrer ! — I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  fii' 
titer,  and  will  say  unto  him — Father,  I  have  sinned  agaiust 
heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  call- 
eii^thy  son  : — make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

And  he  arose,  and  was  coming  to  his  father  : — but,  while 
he  was  yet  a  grf»at  way  ofT*  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  biai. 
And  the  son  said  unto  him,  **  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  sou  **  But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,  **  Bring 
forth  the  best  nibe,  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  hit 
band,  and  shoes  on  his  feet ; — and  brin^ hither  the  fatted  cal( 
and  kill  it ;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry  : — for  this,  my  son, 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; — he  was  lost,  and  is  found." 

Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field  : — and  as  he  came  and 
drew. nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  niusick  apJ  diuicing.  And 
he  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what  these  thingi 
meant.  And  he  said  unto  liim,  **  Thy  brother  is  come ;  and 
thy  father  hath  killed  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  liath  r^ 
ceived  him  safe  and  sound." 

And  he  was  angry ; — and  would  not  go  in :  therefbrs 
came  his  father  out  and  entreated  him.  And  he,  answering, 
said  to  his  father,  "  Lo,  these  many  years  have  1  served 
diee,  neither  transgressed  I,  at  any  time,  thy  command- 
ment; and  yet — ihou  never  gavest  me  a  icid,  that  I  might 
make  rnerry  with  my  friends : — But,  as  soon  as  this— lAjf 
son  was  come,  who  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots, 
thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf." 

And  the  father  said  unto  him — "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with 
me ;  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we 
sliould  make  merry  and  lie  glad:  for  this — thy  hrMer^ 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found." 
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LESSON  CLXV. 

J%e  Church-yard, — Raramsin. 

[From  the  Russian  Antliology.] 

First  Voice. 

If ow  frightful  the  grave  !  how  deserted  and  drear  f 
With  the  howls'  of  the  storm-wind — the  creaks  of  the  bter, 
And  tlie  white  bones  all  clattering  together ! 

Second  Voice. 

IIov  peaceful  the  grave  !  its  quiet  how  deep : 
Its  zephj^rs  breathe  calmly,  and  soft  is  lis  sleep, 
And  flowerets  perfume  it  with  ether. 

Pirst  Voice, 

There  riots  the  blood-crested  worm  on  the  dead, 
And  the  yellow  skull  serves  the  foul  toad  for  a  bed* 
And  snakes  in  its  nettle  weeds  hiss. 

Second  Voice. 

How  lovely,  how  sweet  the  repose  of  the  tomb  : 
No  tem|>e8ts  are  there  : — but  the  nightingales  come 
And  sing  thoir  sweet  chorus  of  bliss. 

First  Voice. 

The  ravens  of  night  flap  their  wings  o'er  the  grave  : 
•Tis  the  vulture's  abode : — 'tis  the  wolf's  dreary  cave. 
Where  they  tear  up  the  earth  with  their  fangs. 

Second  Voice. 

'-    There  the  cony  at  evening  disports  with  his  love, 
Or  rests  on  the  sod ; — ^^vhile  the  turtles  above. 
Repose  on  the  bough  that  o'crhangs. 

First  Voice. 
There  darkness  and  dampness  with  poisonous  breatli 
And  loathsome  decay  fill  the  dwelling  of  death ; 
The  trees  are  all  barren  and  bare  ! 

Second  Voice. 

O,  soft  are  the  breezes  that  play  round  the  tomb, 
And  sweet  with  the  violet's  wafted  perfume, 
Witli  lilies  and  jessamine  fair. 
32* 
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First  Voice. 

The  piljrrim  who  reaches  this  valley  of  tears. 
Would  fuiii  hurry  by,  ami  with  trembling  and  fears. 
He  Ts  launched  on  the  wreck-covered  river  1 

Second  Voice. 

The  traveller  outworn  with  life's  pilorrimasre  dreary, 
Lays  down  his  rude  staff,  like  one  that  is  weary. 
And  sweetly  reposes  for  ever. 


LESSON  CLXVL 

The  rich  man  mid  the  poor  man. — ^Khemnitxb»« 

[From  the  same.] 

So  goes  the  world  ; — if  wealthy,  you  may  call 
This  fiMiid,  thai  brother ; — friends  and  brothers  all ; 
Though  you  are  worthless — witless— never  inind  it ; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable  -Iwiy — ^what  then  1 
'^^is  wealth,  good  Sir,  makes  honourahh  men. 
YovL  seek  resjiect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it. 

But  if  you  are  poor,  heaven  help  you  !  though  your  siro 

Had  royal  blood  Avithin  him,  and  though  you 

Possess  the  intellect  of  angels  too, 

'Tis  all  in  vain ; — the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 

On  such  a  score  : — Why  should  it  take  the  pains  t 

*Tis  etisier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains. 

I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever. 

Witty  and  wise : — he  paid  a  man  a  visit. 

And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 

Gave  him  a  welcome.    *'  Strange,"  cried  I,  "  whence  is h !* 

He  walked  on  this  siJe,  then  on  that, 

He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  vain  he  tried; 
Some  formally  and  freezingly  replied. 

And  some 
Said  by  their  silence — **  Better  stay  at  hom«.** 

A  rich  man  burst  the  door. 

As  CrcDsus  rich,  I'm  sure 
He  couhl  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit ; 
And  as  for  wisdom^  he  had  uone  of  it  ; 
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He  had  what's  better ; — he  had  wealth. 

What  a  confusion  ! — ail  stand  up  erect — 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  liis  liealth  | 

These  how  in  honest  duty  and  resyiect ; 
And  these  arrange  a  sofa  or  a  chair, 
And  these  conduct  him  there. 
•*  Allow  me,  Sir,  the  honour ;" — Then  a  bow 
Down  to  the  earth-=-Is*t  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension  ? 

The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 

And  to  himself  he  said, 
**  This  is  indeed  beyond  my  comprehension :" 

Then  looking  round, 

One  friendly  face  he  found. 
And  said — "  Pray  tell  me  why  is  wealth  preferred 
To  wisdom  ?" — "  That's  a  silly  question,  friend !" 
Replied  the  other — '^  have  you  never  heard, 

A  man  may  lend  his  store 

Of  gold  or  silver  ore. 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend  V* 


LESSON  CLXVII. 

TAe  (tbvses  of  Conscience. — A  Sermon. — Sterns. 

Hebrews  ziii.  18. 
For  we  trust  we  hive  a  good  Conscience. 

**  Trust! — ^Trust  we  have  a  good  conscience!'* 

[Certainly  Trim^  quoth  my  father,  interrupting  him,  700 
give  that  sentence  a  very  impro|>er  accent ;  for  you  curl  up 
jFoiir  nose,  man,  and  read  it  with  such  a  sneering  toncy  as  if 
the  parson  was  going  to  abuse  the  Apostle.  ^ 

He  is,  an't  please  your  honour,  replied  Trim. 

Pugh  !*  said  my  father,  smiling. 

Sir,  quoth  Doctor  Slop,  Trim  is  certainly  in  the  right ;  for 
the  writer,  (who  I  perceive  is  a  Protestant  by  the  snappish 
manner  in  which  he  takes  up  the  Apostle,)  is  certainly  going 
to  abuse  him ; — ^if  this  treatment  of  him  has  not  done  it  al- 
ready. But  from  whence,  replied  my  father,  have  you  con- 
cluded so  soon.  Doctor  Slopy  that  the  writer  is  of  our 
church  ! — for  aught  I  can  see  yet, — lie  may  be  of  any 

*  Pronounced  pooJL 
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chiircl*.. — ^Because,  answered  D(»ctor  Slap^  if  he  was  of  mm, 
— lie  duist  no  more  take  such  a  license, — than  a  bear  bj 
his  lieiird ; — If  in  our  communion,  8ir,  a  man  was  to  insult 
an  n|M>stle, — a  saint, — or  evon  the  fmring  of  a  saint's  nail, 
— lie  ivould  have  his  eye  scratched  out. — What,  by  the  saiut ! 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  No,  replied  Doctor  Siop^  he  would 
Imve  an  ohi  house  over  his  head.  Fray  is  the  Inquisition  an 
ancient  huilJiiig,  answered  iii}  uncle  Toby;  or  is  it  u  modem 
one  ? — 1  know  nothins^  of  architecture,  replied  Doctor  8kp, 
An*t  please  your  honoiii  «>  ipioth  Trim,  tlie  inquisition  is  tlie 
•vilest — Prithee  spare  thy  description,  TVim,  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  it,  said  my  father. — No  matter  for  that,  answered 
Doctor  Slop, — it  has  its  uses ;  for  though  I'm  no  great 
advocate  for  it,  yet,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  he  would  soon  be 
taught  better  manners ;  and  I  can  tell  him,  if  he  went  on  at 
that  rate,  would  be  fluii<r  into  the  inquisition  for  liis  pains. 
God  help  him  then,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  Amen,  added 
Trim ;  Ibr  Heaven  above  knows,  1  have  a  poor  brother  who 
has  been  fourteen  years  a  captive  in  it.-^I  never  heard  one 
word  of  it  before,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  hastily  :  How  came 
he  ihere,  2Wm  ? — O,  Sir  !  the  story  will  make  your  l»eart 
bleed, — as  it  has  made  mine  a  thousand  times ; — the  short  of 
the  story  is  this ; — That  my  brother  Tom  went  over,  a  ser- 
vant, to  Lisbon — and  married  a  Jeio^s  widow,  who  kept  a 
small  shop,  and  sold  sausages,  which  some  how  or  other, 
was  the  cause  of  his  being  taken  in  the  middle  of  tlie  night 
out  of  his  bed,  where  he  was  lying  with  his  wife  and  two 
small  children,  and  carried  directly  to  the  inquisition,  wherei 
God  hel))  him,  continued  Tnm,  fetching  a  sigh  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart, — the  poor  honest  lad  lies  eonfim  d  at 
this  hour;  he  was  as  honest  a  soul,  added  Trim  (puUingoat 
his  handkerchief,)  as  ever  blood  warmed. — 

— The  tears  trickled  down  TrMs  cheeks  faster  than  he 
could  well  wipe  them  away. — A  dead  silence  in  the  room 
ensued  for  some  minutes.  Certain  proof  of  pity  !  Come, 
Trim,  quoth  my  father,  after  he  saw  the  poor  fellow's  grief 
had  got  a  little  vent, — read  on, — and  put  this  melancholy 
story  out  of  thy  head — I  grieve  that  I  interrupted  thee :  but 
pritliee  begin  the  sermon  again  ;-7-for  if  the  first  sentence 
in  it  is  matter  of  abuse,  as  thou  sayest,  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  know  what  kind  of  provocation  the  Apostle  has  given. 

Corporal  Ti'im  wiped  his  face,  and  returned  his  haiidker- 
chief  into  his  pocket,  and,  making  a  bow  as  he  did  it,- 
began  a^ain.] 
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LESSOxN  CLXVIir. 
The  Abuses  of  Consciatce. — A  Sermon. — Sterne 

Ileb.  xiik  16. 
For  we  tnist  we  have  a  good  Cunscioi^ee. 

•*  —Trust  !  Trust  we  Imve  a  good  conscience !  Siirolj, 
if  there  is  any  tiling  in  this  lile  which  a  man  may  ihrpcnd 
upon,  and  to  the  knowleiTge  of  which  lie  is  capable  of  ar- 
ming upon  the  most  indi.sputahle  evidf^nce,  it  must  he  tills 
TeiT  thing, — whether  he  has  a  good  cimscience  or  no." 

[I  am  positive  I  am  right,  quotk.  Dr,  Slop.] 

**  if  a  man  thinks  at  all,  he  cannot  \xjd\\  he  a  stranger  to 
the  true  state  of  this  account ; — he  must  he  privy  to  his  own 
thouglits  and  desires — he  must  remember  his  past  pursuits, 
and  know  certainly  the  true  springs  and  motives,  which  in 
genera]  have  governed  the  actions  of  his  life."  [I  dety  him, 
without  an  assistant,  quoth  Dr.  Slop.] 

**  In  other  matters  we  may  be  deceived  by  false  appear- 
ances; and,  as  the  wise  man  complains,  hardly  tiu  toe  guess 
anght  at  the  things  that  ewe  upon  the  earthy  and  with  lafwur 
do  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us.  But  here  the  mind 
has  all  the  evidence  and  facts  within  herself ;— is  conscious 
of  the  web  she  has  wove  ; — knows  its  texture  and  fineness, 
and  the  exact  share  which  every  passion  has  had  in  work- 
ing upon  the  several  designs  which  virtue  or  vice  has  plan- 
ned before  her," 

SThe  language  is  good,  and  I  declare   Trim  reads  very 
1,  quoth  my  father.] 

**  Now, — as  conscience  is  nothing  else  but  the  knowledge 
which  the  mind  has  within  herself  of  this ;  and  the  judge- 
ment, either  of  approbation  or  censure,  which  it  unavoida- 
bly makes  upon  the  successive  actions  of  our  lives ;  it  is 
plain  you  will  say,  from  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition, 
— whenever  this  inward  testimony  goes  against  a  man,  and 
he  stands  self-accused,—- thr\t  he  must  necessarily  be  a  guilty, 
man. — And,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  report  is  favourable 
on  his  side,  and  his  heart  condemns  him  not  ;-r-thatit  is  not 
a  matter  of  trusty  as  the  apostle  intimates,  but  a  matter  of 
certainty  and  fact  that  the  conscience  is  good,  and  that  the 
man  must  be  good  also." 

[Then  the  apostle  i.<<  altos^ether  in  the  wrong,  I  suppose, 
quo^h  Dr.  Slop^  and  the  Protestant  divine  U  Vxx  xVxv^  tv^sX* 


/ 
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8'r«  linve  patience,  replied  inj  father ;  for  I  think  it  will 
presently  appear  timt  Saint  Paul  and  the  Protestant  divine 
are  Ixitli  of  an  opinion.^As  nearly  so,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  as 
east  is  to  west ;— but  this,  continued  he,  lifting  both  hands« 
conies  from  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

It  is  no  more,  at  the  worst,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  than 
the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  ilie  sei^ 
flKMi  is  printed,  or  ever  Ukely  to  be. 

[Go  on  Trim,  quoth  my  father.] 

**  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  to  be  a  true  state  of  the 
cose ;  and  f  make  no  doubt  but  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong  is  so  truly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  man, — that 
did  no  such  thing  ever  happen,  as  that  the  conscience  of  a 
man,  by  long  habits  of  sin,  might  (as  the  scriptures  assure 
as  it  may)  insensibly  become  hard ; — and  like  some  tender 
parts  of  his  body,  by  much  stress  and  continual  hard  usage, 
lose,  by  degrees,  that  nice  sense  and  perception  with  which 
God  and  nature  endowed  it : — Did  this  never  happen  :— or 
was  it  certain  that  self-love  could  never  hang  the  least  bias 
upon  the  judgement ; — or  that  the  little  interests  below  could 
rife  up  and  perplex  the  faculties  of  our  upper  regions,  and 
encompass  them  about  with  clouds  and  thick  darkness  :— 
could  no  surH  thing  as  favour  and  affection  enter  this  sacred 
court .- — did  wit  disdain  to  take  a  bribe  in  it ; — or  was  asham- 
ed to  show  its  face  as  an  advocate  for  an  unwarrantable  en- 
joyment :— or,  lastly,  were  wc  assured  that  interest  stood 
always  unconcerned  whilst  the  cause  was  hearing, — and  that 
passion  never  got  into  the  judgement-seat,  and  pronounced 
sentence  in  the  stead  of  reason,  which  is  always  supposed 
to  preside  and  determine  upon  the  case ; — was  this  truly  so, 
as  the  objection  must  suppose ; — no  doubt  then  the  religious 
and  moral  estate  of  a  man  w(»u]d  be  exactly  what  he  him- 
self esteemed  it : — and  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  every  man's 
life  could  be  known,  in  generil,  by  no  better  measure,  than 
the  degrees  of  his  own  approbation  and  censure. 

"  I  own,  in  one  case,  whenever  a  man*s  conscience  does 
accuse  him  (as  it  seldom  errs  on  that  side)  that  he  is  guilty; 
and  unless,  in  melancholy  and  hypochondriack  cases,  we 
may  safely  pronounce  upon  it,  that  there  is  always  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  accusation. 

"  But  the  converse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold  true  f 
—namely,  that  whenever  there  is  gudt,  the  conscienei 
must  accuse  :  and  if  it  doch  not,  that  a  man  is  therefore  in- 
Aooeat.— -This  is  not  fact — ^So  xVvax  tine  ^ouuaqu  eonsolatloii 
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wliicli  some  good  Christian  or  other  is-hourly  administcnng 
to  himself,— -that  he  thariks^God  his  miiid^oes  not  misgive 
him  ;  mid  that,  conse(|iient'y  he  has  a  good  ermsciencc,  be* 
cause  he  has  a  quiet  one, — is  Fallacious  ;7s^nd  as  current  as 
Uie  inference  is,  and  as  infallible  as  the  rule  appears  at 
first  sioht ;  yet  whi'mi^'ou  look  nearer  to  it,  and*-ir)»^e 
tn:*h  of  this  rule  upon  plain  facts, — you  see  it  liable  to  so 
much  errour  from  a  false  application  ; — the  principle  upon 
wliich  it  goes  so  often  prevented  ; — the  whole  force  of  it 
lost,  and  sometimes  so  viii;ly  cast  away,  that  it  is  painful  to 
produce  the  common  examples  from  human  life,  which  con* 
firm  the  account. 

**A  man  shall  be  vicious  and  utterly  debauched  in  his 
principles ;— exceptionable  in  his  conduct  to  the  world ; 
shall  live  shameless,  in  the  open  commission  ot  a  sin,  which 
no  reason  or  pretence  can  justify, — a  sin  by  which,  contrary 
to  all  the  workings  of  humaiiity,  he  shall  ruin  for  ever  the 
deluded  partner  of  his  guilt ; — rob  her  of  her  best  dowry ; 
an-l  not  only  cover  her  own  head  with  dishonour, — but  in- 
Tolve  a  whole  virtuous  family  in  shame  and  sorrow  for  her 
gake.  Surely,  you  will  think  conscience  must  lead  such  a 
mtm  a  troublesome  life  ; — lie  can  have  no  rest  night  or  day 
from  its  reproaclies. 

'*  Alas  !  dmscience  had  something  else  to  do  all  this  time, 
than  break  in  upon  him  ;  as  Elijah  reproached  the  god 
JSoKf/,— -this  domcstick  god  was  either  tcUking,  or  pursuing,  or 
was  in  a  journey  y  or  peradventure  he  slept  and  could  not  be 
awaked.  Perhaps  he  was  going  out  in  company  with  Honour 
to  fight  a  duel ;  to  pay  off  some  debt  at  play ; — or  perhaps 
Conscience  all  this  time  was  engaged  at  home,  talking  aloud 
against  petty  larceny,  and  executing  vengeance  upon  some 
tnch  puny  crimes  as  his  fortune  and  rank  of  life  secured 
him  against  all  temptation  of  committing;  so  that  he  lives 
as  merrily," — [If  he  was  of  our  church,  though,  quoth  Dr. 
Slop,  he  could  not]—"  sleeps  as  soundly  in  his  bed  ;  and  at 
last  meets  death  as  unconcernedly, — perhaps  much  more  80> 
tlmn  a  much  better  man." 

{All  this  is  impossible  with  us,  quoth  Dr.  Slop,  turning  to 
my  father, — ^tlie  case  could  not  happen  in  our  church. — ft 
ha)>pens  in  ours  however,  replied  my*  father,  but  too  oflen» 
-^1  own,  quotli  Dr.  Slop,  (struck  a  little  with  jm  father** 
frank  acknowledjrnient)  that" a  man  in  the  Romish  church 
may  live  as  badly  ; — but  then  he  cannot  easily  die  so.— 
*Tis  little  matter,  replied  my  fatlier,  with  wa  ««  ^  vftfi&&* 
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fereiico, — how  a  rascal  dies. — I  niean,  answered  Dr.  Slopt 
he  would  be  J^iiiecl  the  hi^m^fits  of  the  last  sacraments. — 
Prav,  how  many  have  yon  in  all  ?  said  my  uncle  Tab^^ — 
For  i  always  li»r«^*r. — Seven,  answered  Dr.  Slop. — UumphI 
— said  uncle  Toby;  thonirh  not  accented  as  a  note  of  acqui- 
e3ce!v;e7 — h«''  as  an  interjection  of  tnat  particular  S|)ecie8uf 
siiri^rise,  when  a  man,  in  lof>!un<r  into  a  drjawer,  finds  mora 
tliati  he  expected. — Humph  !  replied  my  uncle  7\>6y.  Dr. 
Slitii^  who  had  an  ear,  niulerstood  my  uncle  2^oby  as  well  as 
if  lii;  had  written  a  whole  volume  atrainst  the  seven  sacra- 
uieiirs. — Humph!  replied  Dr.  iSi^>/»  (stating  my  uncle  Toby's 
ar^fuuKMit  over  affnin  to  him) — Why,  Sir,  are  there  not  seven 
canlinal  virtues  ? — Seven  mortal  sins? — Seven  firolden  can- 
dlesticks— Seven  heavens  ? — 'Tis  more  than  I  know,  replied 
mv  uncle  Tobu, — Are  there  n<it  seven  wonders  of  the  world! 
— Sj'ven  days  of  the  creation  ? — Seven  planets  t — Seven 
phiiruns  ? — That  there  are,  <|uoth  my  father  with  a  most  af- 
fecte;!  <rravity.  But  prithee,  continued  he,  go  on  with  the 
rest  of  thy  characters,  TrimJ] 

*^  Another  is  sordid,  unmerciful,*'  (here  Trim  Yvaved  his 
ri<rht  hand)  '^  a  strait-hearted,  selfish  wretch,  incapable  either 
of  private  friendship,  or  puldick  spirit.  Take  notice  how 
he  passes  by  tJie  widow  and  orjihan  in  their  distress,  and 
sees  all  the  miseries  incident  to  human  life  without  a  sigh 
or  a  prayer."  [An't  please  your  hcmours,  cried  TWw,  I 
think  this  a  viler  man  than  the  other.] 

'*  Shall  ntt  conscience  rise  up  and  sting  him  on  such  oc- 
casions ? — No ;  thank  (Irod,  t!ier«»  is  no  occasion.  I  pay  every 
m.ti  'tis  ow:i ;  Ihaoe  no  debaucheries  to  answer  to  my  conscience; 
—  I  f  faithless  vons  or  promises  to  make  up ; — I  hone  diskmwuTr 
erl  ft)  mrin\i  wife,  or  child; — tftujik  Gjd,  I  am  not  as  other  men^ 
adtltcrers,  unjust,  or  roen  as  this  libirtlne,  who  stands  be- 
fare  me,  A  tliird  is  crafty  and  designing  in  his  nature.  View 
his  whole  life, — it  is  nothing  hut  a  cunning  contexture  of 
dark  arts  and  unequitable  subterfi.«res,  basely  to  defeat  the 
true  intent  of  all  laws, — plain  dealing,  and  the  safe  enjoy- 
uitMit  of  our  several  properties. — You  will  see  such  a  one 
working  out  a  frame  of  little  des*>iifns  upon  the  ignorance 
and  perplexities  of  the  poor  and  needy  man, — and  raising  a 
fortune  upon  the  inexperience  of  a  yo(;th,  or  the  unsuspect- 
ing temper  of  his  friend,  who  would  have  trusted  him  with 
his  life.  When  old  age  comes  on,  aiKl  repentHnce  calls 
bin*  to  look  back  upoii  this  black  account,  and  state  it  over 
o^/iiii  w'dh  his  conscience — CoascleaceVov^WvaLVc^NXsA^  Stottfeei 
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at  large ; — ^finds  no  express  law  broken  by  what  he  has 
doile  ; — perceives  no  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels  incurred  ; — sees  no  scourge  waving  over  his  headi 
olr  prison  opening  its  gates  upon  him  : — What  is  there  to  af- 
fright liis  conscience  !-^Conscience  has  got  safely  entrench^ 
ed  behind  the  Letter  of  the  Law,  sits  there  invulnerable, 
fortified  with  Cases  and  Reports  so  strongly  on  all  sides  ;•— 
that  it  is  not  preaching  can  dispossess  it  of  its  hold.'' 

[The  character  of  this  fast  man,  said  Dr.  8lop^  internipt-<^ 
ing  7Vim,  is  more  detestable  than  all  the  rest ; — and  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  some  pettifogging  lawyer  amongst 
you : — amongst  us,  a  man^s  conscience  could  not  possibly 
continue  so  long  6/tndie(/,'-^three  times  a  year,  at  least,  he 
must  go  to  confession.  Will  that  restore  it  to  sight  ?  quoth 
my  udcle  Toby — Go  on,  TVtwi,  quoth  my  father.  'Tis  yerf 
short,  replind  ^Frinu — =1  wish  it  was  longer,  quoth  my  unclo 
Toiby^  for  1  like  it  hugely. —  Trim  went  on.] 

'*  To  have  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes,  and,  in  ouf 
mutual  dealings  >vith  each  other,  to  govern  our  actions  by 
the  eternal  measures  of  right  and  wrong  :-^The  first  of  these 
will  comprehend  the  duties  of  religion, — the  second  those 
of  morality,  which  are  so  inseparably  connected  togetlier« 
that  you  cannot  divide  these  two  tables ,  even  in  imaginationt 
(though  the  attempt  is  often  made  in  practice,)  without 
breaking  and  mutually  destroying  them  both. 

[Here  my  father  observed  that  Dr.  Slop  was  fast  asleep.] 

**  I  said  the  attempt  is  oflen  made  ; — and  so  it  is ; — there 
being  nothing  more  common  than  to  see  a  man  who  has  no 
sense  at  all  of  religion,  and,  indeed,  has  so  much  honesty 
as  to  pretend  to  none,  who  would  take  it  as  the  bitterest 
affront,  should  you  but  hint  at  a  suspicion  on  his  moral 
character,  or  imagine  he  was  net  conscientiously  just  and 
■crupulous  16  the  uttermost  mite. 

"When  there  is  some  appearance  that  it  is  so, — though  6ae 
is  unwilling  even  to  suspect  the  appearance  of  so  amiable  a 
virtue  as  moral  honesty,  yet  were  we  to  look  into  the  grounds 
of  it,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  5i.J  lit* 
tie  reason  to  envy  such  a  one  the  honour  of  his  motive. 

"  I  jet  him  declaim  as  pompously  us  he  chooses  u|H)n  the 
subject,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  either  his  interest,  his  pride,  his  ease*  or  some  such 
Kttle  and  changeable  passion  as  will  give  us  but  smtdl  de« 
pendence  upon  his  actions  in  matters  of  great  distress, 

"  I  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  \ 
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«« I  know  the  banker  I  deal  with*  or  the  physician  I  usa 
ally  call  in**— [There  is  no  need,  cried  Dr.  Slop^  (waking) 
to  coll  in  any  physician  in  this  case.] 

**•  To  be  neither  of  tliem  men  of  mnch  religion ;  1 
bear  them  make  a  jest  of  it  every  day,  and  treat  all  iti 
sanctions  with  so  much  scorn  as  to  put  the  matter  past 
doubt.  Well,  notwithstanding  this,  1  put  my  fortune  int^ 
the  hands  of  the  one ; — and,  what  is  dearer  still  to  me,  1 
tnut  my  life  to  the  honest  skill  of  the  other. 

'*  Now  let  me  examine  what  is  my  reason  for  this  great 
confidence.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  belieye  there  is  no 
probability  that  either  of  tliem  will  employ  the  power  I  put 
into  their  hands  to  my  disadvantage. — ^I  consider  that  hon- 
esty serves  the  purposes  of  this  life  : — I  know  their  success 
in  the  world  depends  upon  the  fairness  of  their  characters. 
In  a  word,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  cannot  hurt  me,  with* 
out  hurting  themselves  more. 

**  But  put  it  otherwise ;  namely,  thair  interest  lay,  for  once, 
on  the  other  side  : — that  a  case  should  happen  wherein  the 
one,  without  stain  to  his  reputation,  could  secrete  my  for- 
tune, and  leave  me  naked  in  the  world ;— -or  that  the  other 
could  nend  me  out  of  it,  and  enjoy  an  estate  by  my  death, 
without  dishonour  to  himself  or  his  art : — ^In  this  case,  what 
bold  have  I  of  either  of  them  t — ^Religion,  the  strongest  of 
all  motives,  is  out  of  the  question ; — ^Interest,  the  next  most 
1K>werful  motive  in  the  world,  is  strongly  against  me  >— 
What  liave  I  left  to  cast  into  the  opposite  scale  to  balance 
this  temptation  1 — ^Alas !  I  have. nothing, — but  what  is  lighter 
than  a  bubble — I  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Honour^  or  some 
such  capricious  principle — Strait  security  for  two  of  the 
most  valuable  blessings ! my  property  and  myself. 

'*  As  therefore  we  can  have  no  dependence  upon  morality 
without  religion, — so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
better  to  be  expected  from  religion  without  morality; — 
nevertheless,  'tis  no  prodigy  to  see  a  man  whose  real  moral 
character  stands  very  low,  who  yet  entertains  the  bigliest 
notion  of  himself,  in  the  light  of  a  religious  man. 

"  He  shall  not  only  be  covetous,  revengeful,  implacable, 
— ^>ut  even  wanting  in  points  of  common  lionesty  ;  yet  in  as 
much  as  he  talks  doud  against  the  infidelity  of  the  age, — is 
zealous  for  some  points  of  religion, — goes  twice  a-<lay  to 
church, — attends  the  sac'ramentb, — and  amuses  himself  with 
a  few  instrumental  parts  of  religion, — shall  cheat  his  con- 
science into  a  judgement,  that  for  this  he  is  a  religious  man, 
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■  mnd  has  discharged  truly  hi9  dtftj  to  God :  and  you  will  find 
that  such  a  mau,  through  force  of  this  delusion,  generally 
looks  down  with  spiritual  pride  upon  every  other  man  who 
has  less  affectation  of  piety, — though,  perhaps,  ten  times 
more  real  honesty  than  himself. 

^^  This  liketmse  is  a  sore  evU  under  the  sun :  and,  I  helieve, 
/-  there  is  no  one  mistaken  principle,  which,  for  its  time,  has 
wrought  more  serious  mischiefs. 

*' ^For  a  general  proof  of  this,  examine  the  history  of 

the  Romish  church." 

[Well,  what  can  you  make  of  that?  cried  Dr.  Slop.l — 
**  see  what  scenes  of  cruelty,  murder,  rapine,  bloodshed,'' — 
[They  may  thank  their  own  obstinacy,  cried  Dr.  Slop] — 
**  have  all  been  sanctified  bv  religion  not  strictly  governed  by 
morality. 

*'*'  In  how  many  kingdoms  of  the  world  fias  the  crusading 
sword  of  this  misguided  Saint-errant,  spared  neither  age,  nor 
merit,  nor  sex,  nor  condition  ?-^and,  as  he  fought  under  the 
banners  of  a  religion  which  set  him  loose  from  justice  and 
humanity,  he  showed  none ;'  tbercilessly  trampled  upon  both, 
— heard  neither  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate,  nor  pitied  their 
distresses." 

[I  have  been  in  many  a  battle,  an't  please  your  honour, 
ouoth  TVtm,  sighing^  but  never  in  so  melancholy  a  one  a? 
tnis. — I  would  not  have  drawn  a  trigger  in  it  against  thesf* 
poor  souls,  to  have  been  made  a  general  officer.  Why,  whai 
do  you  understand  of  the  affair  ?  said  Dr.  Shpy  (looking  to- 
wards THm,  with  something  more  of  contempt  than  th** 
Corporal's  honest  heart  deserved) — ^What  do  you  know 
friend,  about  this  battle  you  talk  of  ?-^I  know,  replied  TVtvu 
that  I  never  refused  quarter  in  my  life  to  any  man  who  cried 
out  for  it : — but  to  a  woman  or  a  child,  continued  Tfimy  be- 
fore I  would  level  my  musket  at  them,  I  would  lose  my  life 
a  thousand  times. — Here's  a  crown  for  thee,  TVtm,  to  drink 
with  Obadiah  to-night,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby. — God  blesv 
youi^  honour,  replied  Trim — I  had  rather  these  poor  women 
and  children  had  it. — Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  quoth  mj 
uncle  Toby. — My  father  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
«--and  so  he  is.] 
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LESSON  CLXIX. 

Dirge  of  Al'arte,  the  Visigoth^ 

Who  Btornied  and  spoiled  the  city  of  Rome,  and  wms  afterwordi 
buried  in  the  chamiei  of  the  river  Duaentius,  the  water  of  wIticSi 
had  been  diverted  from  its  course  that  the  body  might  be  interred. 

Ed.  Evkrett. 

WiiRN  I  om  dead,  no  pageant  train 
Shall  waste  their  sorrows  at  ray  bier, 

Nor  worthleKS  pomp  of  homage  vain, 
Stain  it  witli  hy|x>critick  tear ; 

For  I  irill  die  as  I  did  live, 

Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give. 

Ye  shall  not  rais^  a  marble  bust 

Upon  the  spot  where  I  repose '; 
Ye  shall  not  mwn  before  my  dust, 

In  hollow  circunibtance  of  woes : 
Nor  sculptured  clay,  with  lying  breath. 
Insult  the  clay  that  moulds  beneath. 

Ye  shall  not  pile,  with  servile  toil. 

Your  montiments  upon  my  breast, 
Nr>r  yd  wiinin  the  common  soil    - 

Lay  down  the  wreck  of  Power  to  rest ; 
Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 
On  him,  that  was  *'  the  scourge  of  God.*** 

But  ye  the  mountain  stream  iBhall  turn. 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare, 
And  hollow,  for  your  sovereign's  urn, 

A  restin{r*)»lace  for  ever  there : 
Then  bid  its  t;verhisting  springs 
Flow  back  Upon  the  King  of  Kings ; 
And  never  be  the  secret  said. 
Until  the  deep  give  up  his  dead. 

My  gold  and  silver  ye  shall  fling 

Back  to  the  clods,  that  gave  them  birth  ;-^ 

The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king, 
The  ransom  of  a  conquered  earth : 

For  e'en  though  dead  will  I  control 

The  trophies  of  the  capitol. 

But  when  beneath  the  mountain  tide, 
Ye've  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot, 
*  See  xVve  fiole  ^wl  y«%%  9&KI. 
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Ye  shall  not  rear  ufvon  its  nide 

Pillar  or  mound  to  mark  the  spot ; 
For  long  enough  the  world  has  shook 
Beneath  the  terrours  of  my  look ; 
And  now  that  I  have  run  my  race« 
The  astonished  realms  shall  rest  a  spatis. 

Mj  courie  was  like  a  river  deep, 
And  from  the  northern  hills- 1  burst. 

Across  the  world  in  wrath  to  sweep, 
And  where  1  went  the  spot  was  cursed. 

Nor  blade  of  grass  asain  was  seen 

Where  Alaric  and  his  hosts  had  been.* 

See  how  their  hau^ity  barriers  fail 
Beneath  the  terroiir  of  the  Goth, 

Their  iron-breasted  legions  quail 
Before  my  ruthless  sabaoth, 

And  low  the  Queen  of  empires  kneels. 

And  grovels  at  my  chariot-wheels. 

Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 
In  judgement  my  triumphal  car ; 

*Twas  God  alone  on  high  did  send 
The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  wai*» 

To  shake  abroad,  with  iron  hand, 

The  appointed  scourge  of  his  eommaiML 

With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  reared 
O'er  guilty  king  and  guuty  realm ; 
Destruction  was  the  ship  I  steered. 

And  vengeance  sat  upon  the  hehn, 
When,  launched  in  fury  on  the  flood, 
I  ploughed  my  way  through  seas  of  Uood, 
And  in  the  stream  their  hearts  had  spih 
Washed  out  the  long  arrears  ofgvulU 

Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  poured  the  torrent  of  my  power* 
And  feeble  Ccesars  rfiriekcd  for  help 

In  vain  within  their  seven-hilled  towoii 
I  quenched  in  blood  the  brightest 
That  gLttered  in  their  diadem, 
And  stnick  a  darker,  deeper  die 
In  the  purple  of  their  majesty, 

*  069  tht  note  on  pagA  ^M 
03^ 
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And  bade  my  northern  banners  shine 
Upon  the  conquered  Vaiatine. 

Mj  coufse  is  run,  my  errand  done  s 

I  go  to  Him  from  whom  I  came ; 
But  never  jet  shall  set  the  sun 

Of  glory  that  adorns  my  name  ; 
And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  sickt 
When  men  shiUl  think  of  Alaric 

My  courto  is  run,  my  errand  done-^ 

Bilt  darker  ministers  of  fate 
Impatient,  round  the  eternal  throne* 

And  in  the  caves  of  vengeance,  watt ; 
And  soon  mankind  shall  blench  away 
Before  the  name  of  At'tila.* 
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Lines  written  on  visiting  the  beautiful  haying-grmmd  at  Xm 

/fotyeM.— Christian  Disciple. 

O !  WHERE  are  they,  whose  all  that  earth  could  give. 

Beneath  these  senseless  marbles  disappeared  1 
Where  even  they,  whc»  taught  these  stones  to  grieve; 

The  hands  that  hewed  them,  and  the  hearts  f\u\X  reared! 

Such  the  poor  bounds  of  all  that's  hoped  or  fearedt 
Within  the  griefs  and  smiles  of  this  short  day! 

Here  sunk  the  honoured,  vanished  the  enaeftj^ed  ; 
This  the  last  tribute  love  to  love  could  pay, 
An  idle  pageaiu  pile  to  graces  passed  away, 

♦  Al'lila  was  the  king  of  the  Huns,  and,  fbr  many  y«ire,  in  th«  fint 
half  ol  the  fiMh  century,  was  the  terrour  both  of  Coiistantin(^l«  and 
Rome.  Not  long  after  the  dt^th  of  Alaric,  he  invaded  the  Roman  em- 
pire, at  me  head  of  half  a  million  ^  barbarians,  and  with  fire  and  iwoid 
laid  waste  many  of  its  most  fertile  pKayinces.  Into  the  bold  sketch  of 
Alanc,  whirh  is  given  in  this  Dirgt^,  the  poet,  \n  the  license  of  his  artj 
Ills  throwp  M>me  of  the  di^tineuishing  featm^s  of  Attila.  It  may  be 
well  to  advise  the  youthful  reader,  that,  as  a  niatt«»of  sober  history,  it 
wai  Attila,  and  not  Alaric,  who  used  to  say  that  the  gnm  never  grew 
wheie  his  horso  hiuj  trod  ;  and  that  it  was  not  Alaric,  but  Attila,  who 
wan  calh-d  the  Scourge  of  God.  With  this  appellation  the  king  of  tht 
Huns  vnuh  so  well  pleased  that  he  adopted  it  as  <me  of  hia  titles  of 
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Why  deck  these  sculptured  trophies  of  the  tomb  t 

Why,  victims,  ^riaiid  thus  thi  snniier^s  fane  t  , 
Ho)ie  ye  by  these  to  avert  obhvion's  donm ; 

III  (^rief  ambitious,  and  in  ashes  vain  ! 

Go,  rather,  bid  the  sand  the  trace  retain. 
Of  ail  that  parted  virtue  feh  and  did  ! 

Yet  powerless  man  revolts  at  ruin's  rei^n  ; 
Hence  blazoned  flattery  mocks  pride's  ciiffirt  hd ; 
Hence  towered  on  Egypt's  plains  the  giant  pyramid. 

Sink,  mean  memorials  of  what  cannot  die  ! 

Be  lowly  as  the  relicks  ye  o'erspread  ! 
Nor  lift  J'our  funeral  forms  so  gorgeously, 

To  tell  who  slumbers  in  each  narrow  bed : 

I  would  not  honour  thus  the  sainted  dead ; 
Nor  to  each  stranger's  careless  ear  declare 

My  sacred  griefs  for  joy  and  friendship  fled. 
O,  let  me  hide  the  names  of  those  that  were, 
peep  in  my  stricken  heart,  and  shrine  them  only  there  I 
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Some  nr.count  of  the  character  atid  merits  of  John  P)mffmr^ 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. — J  efpre  v. 

It  has  struck  many  people,  we  believe,  as  very  extraor* 
dinary,  that  so  eminent  a  person  as  Mr.  Playfair  should  have 
been  allowed  to  sink  into  his  grave  in  the  midst  of  us,  with- 
out calling  i^)rth  almost  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  comment 
orate  his  merit,  even  in  a  common  newspaper ;  and  that  the 
dHoth  of  a  man  so  celebrated  and  beloved,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  closely  connected  with  manv  who  could  well  appre* 
ciAto  and  suitably  describe  his  excellencies,  should  be  left 
to  the  brief  and  ordinary  notice  of  tim  daily  obituary.  N# 
event  of  the  kind  certainly  ever  excited  more  general  sym* 
pithy  ;  and  no  individual,  we  are  persuaded,"  will  be  longer 
or  more  affectionately  remembered  by  all  the  classe*  of  liia 
fi)llow-oitizens :  and  yet  it  is  to  these  very  circvfrnstancet 
Unit  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  ne^ 
loct  with  whicii  liis  memory  has  been  followed. 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  readers,  tkat  it  is  mevelf 
fipoBi  All  anxiety  to  do  something  to  gtal^^  i!bA»  naXural  \x» 
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pat>nre,  tliftt  we  presnroe  to  enter  at  all  upon  a  subject,  to 
wliicli  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  we  are  incapable  of  daili| 
jii^ice.  Fc>r,  of  Mr.  Plajfair't  tcientiiick  attulnmente— ^ 
fiiH  proficiency  in  those  studies  to  wliich  he  was  peculiarlj 
devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly  qualified  to  judge  ;  but*  we  be^ 
lievo,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the 
miwt  learned  mathematicians  of  his  nge,  and  among  the  fint, 
if  not  the  very  first,  who  introduced  tlie  beautiful  discoferiei 
of  the  later  continental  geometers  to  the  knowledge  c^  hii 
countrymen,  and  gave  their  just  and  trtie  place,  in  the  scheme 
of  FJuropean  knowledge,  to  those  important  improvement! 
by  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract  sciences  has  been 
renovated  since  the  days  of  our  illustrious  Newton. 

If  he  did  not  signalize  himself  by  any  brilliant  or  original 
invention,  he  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  meet 
generous  and  intelligent  judge  of  the  achievements  of  others, 
t(S  well  as  the  most  elo€|uent  expounder  of  that  great  and 
magnificent  system  of  knowledge  which  has  been  graduallj 
evolved  by  the  successive  labours  of  so  many  gi Aed  individ- 
uals. He  possessed,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  the' 
chnracteristicks  both  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  understanding^ 
— at  once  penetrating  and  vigilant — -but  more  distinguished, 
perhaps,  for  the  caution  and  sureness  of  its  march,  than  for 
tlie  brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements — and  guided  and 
adorned  through  all  its  progress  by  the  most  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  all  that  is  grand,  and  the  justest  taste  for  all  that 
is  beautiful,  in  the  truth  or  the  intellectual  energy  with 
which  he  was  habitually  conversant* 

Mr.  Playfair  was  not  merely  a  teacher ;  and  has  fortunate- 
ly left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works,  from  which  other  gen- 
er^ftions  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  some  of  those  qualifica- 
tions wljicn  so  powerfully  recommended  and  endeared  him 
to  his  contemporaries.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that 
so  much  of  his  time,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  pabli- 
^tions,  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  the  In 
dinn  Astronomy,  and  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Barlh. 
For  r  hough  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  instructive  tliaa 
his  sjieculations  on  those  curious  topicks,  it  cannot  be  dii- 
>c^blt$cl  that  their  results  are  less  conclusive  and  satisfacto 
ry  than  iwight  have  been  desired ;  and  that  his  doctrinesy 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  subjects,  are  more  questiona- 
ble than  we  believe  they  could  possibly  have  been  on  any 
•ther  topick  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

A  juater  estimate  of  Mi«  P\»9fBAx'%  \»XsitiLvVBi^^>xQaa^ 
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ture  of  his  genius  bnd  understanding,  is  to  be  found  in  hii 
other  writings  ;  in  the  papers,  both  biographical  and  scien- 
tifick,  with  which  he  has  enriched  the  transactions  of  our 
Royal  Society ; — his  account  of  De  Laplace,  and  other  ar- 
ticles which  he  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review — the  Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy— and,  above  all,  his  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclomedin  Britunnica,  with  the  final  cor- 
rection of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the  last  nionnentt 
that  the  progress  of  his  disease  allowed  Lim  to  dedicate  to 
any  intellectual  exertion. 

^'ith  reference  to  these  works,  we  do  not  think  we  are 
inflnenced  by  any  national,  or  other  partiality,  when  we  say 
that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age ;  and 
even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  was  so  great  a  master  of  composition.  There 
18  a  certain  mellowness  and  richness  about  his  style,  which 
adorns,  without  disguising  the  weight  and  nervousness,  which 
is  its  other  great  characteristick — a  sedate  gracefulness  and 
manly  simplicity  in  the  more  level  passages — and  a  mild 
majesty  and  considerate  enthusiasm  where  he  rises  above 
them,  of  which  wo  scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  other 
example. 

There  is  great  equability,  too,  and  sustained  force,  in  every 
part  of  his  writings.  He  never  Exhausts  himself  in  flashes 
and  epigrams,  nor  languishes  into  tameness  or  insipidity ;  at 
first  sight  you  would  say,  that  plainness  and  good  sense 
were  the  predominating  qualities ;  but,  by  the  by,  this  sim- 
plicity is  enriched  with  the  delicate  and  vivid  colours  of  a 
fine  imagination — the  free  and  forcible  touches  of  a  |>ower- 
fiil  intellect — and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  unerrinfTi  hor- 
monizmg  taste.  In  comparing  it  with  the  styles  of  his  most 
celebrated  contemporaries,  we  would  say  that  it  was  more 
purely  and  peculiarly  a  written  style — aud,  therefore,  re- 
jected those  ornaments  that  more  pro|}erly  belong  to  oratf»ry. 

It  had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or  vehemence — no  bursts* 
or  sudden  turns,  or  abniptness,  like  that  of  Burke ;  and 
though  eminently  smooth  and  melodious,  it  was  not  uumIu- 
lated  to  a  uniform  system  of  solemn  declamation,  like  tliat 
of  Johnson,  nor  spread  out  in  the  richer  and  more  volumi- 
nous elocution  of  Stewart;  nor  still  less. broken  into  that 
patch-work  of  scholastick  |)edantpy  and  conversational  smart 
ness  which  has  found  its  udmirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  stylCt 
in  short,  of  great  freedom,  force,  a|id  beauty ;  but  tUv  deUbe- 
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ffnie  mie  of  a  man  of  thoufiht  and  of  l«»nuDg  ;  and  neither 
tbai  of  a  wiu  tbroviP^  uuc  his  esktempores  with  an  afiectt- 
liivn  cf  carHes*  ^ace — nor  of  a  i  lietorician,  thinking  more 
of  hi3  manner  ihsiu  his  matter,  and  determined  to  be  admi> 
cd  A«r  his  ezpre«:»ion,  wLateTer  may  be  the  fate  of  his  seo- 

IIBI^IItS. 

Bui  we  need  dicell  no  longer  on  qualities  that  maybe 
gathered  hereafter  fmm  the  works  lie  has  left  behind  him. 
-^Tliej  who  hretl  with  him  mourn  tlie  most  for  those  which 
will  lie  I  tared  in  no  such  inemorial ;  and  prize,  far  aboie 
tlie>e  talrnis  winch  gained  hira  his  high  name  in  philosophyi 
that  perfoual  chamcier  which  endeared  him  to  his  frieudii 
and  »hed  a  grr.ce  and  a  dignity  over  all  the  society  in  which 
he  moved.  The  same  admirable  taste  which  is  conspicuou 
in  his  wntins^  or  rather,  the  higher  principles  from  which 
that  taste  was  but  an  emanation,  spread  a  similar  charuk 
over  his  whole  life  and  conTersation ;  and  gave  to  the  moit 
learned  phil«>soplier  of  lii!^  day,  the  manners  and  deportment 
of  the  most  perfect  gentleman. 

Nor  was  this  in  him  the  residt  merely  of  good  sense  and 
good  temper,  assisted  hv  an  early  familiarity  with  good  com- 
pany,  and  a  consequent  knowledge  of  his  own  place  and  tliat 
of  hJI  an^iiiid  him.  His  gofxl  breeding  was  of  a  higher  de- 
■cent ;  and  hi*  finwcrf  of  pleasing  rested  on  something  bet- 
ter than  nierc  c«»inpiinionable  qualities.  With  the  greatest 
kindness  and  genen»sity  of  nature,  he  united  the  most  manly 
firmness,  and  the  hi?liest  principles  of  honour;  and  the  most 
cheerful  and  social  dispositions,  with  the  gentlest  and  steadi- 
est affections. 

Towards  women  he  had  always  the  most  chiTalrous  feel- 
in  jets  of  regard  and  attention,  and  was,  beyond  almost  all 
men,  acceptable  and  agreeable  in  their  society — thouf^ 
without  the  least  levity  or  pretension  unbecomingliis  age  or 
condition.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  fascination  of  the 
perfect  simplicity  and  mildness  of  his  manners,  that  the 
same  tone  or  de|H>rtment  seemed  equally  appropriate  to  all 
■ocieties,  and  enabled  him  to  delijfht  the  young  and  the  ^y 
with  the  «ame  s«>rt  of  conversation  which  instructed  the 
learned  and  the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  Wfis  a  man  ci 
learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society  so  perfectly  free 
frf»in  evary  sort  of  pretension  or  notion  of  his  own  import 
ance,  or  so  little  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself,  or  so  m^ 
cerely  willing  to  give  place  to  every  one  else. 

Even  upon  subjects  which  he  had  tlioroughl/  studiedi  he 
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irai  never  in  the  least  impatient  to  speak,  and  spoke  at  all 
tiBiee  without  any  tone  of  authority ;  while,  so  for  from 
wiflhing  to  set  oflf^  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  it  seemed  generally  as  if  he  had 
tried  to  disgfuise  the  weight  and  originality  of  his  thoughts 
Wilder  the  plainest  form  of  speech,  and  the  most  quiet  and 
indiflferent  manner ;  so  that  the  profoundest  remarks  and 
iwbtlest  observations  were  often  dropped,  not  only  without 
any  solicitude  that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but  with- 
out  any  apparent  consciousness  that  they  possessed  any. 

Though  the  most  social  of  human  beings,  and  the  most 
dluiposed  to  encourage  and  sympathize  with  the  gayety  of 
others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather  cheerful  than 
gay,  or  at  least  never  rose  to  any  turbulence  or  tumult  of 
merriment :  and  while  he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  in- 
dalgence  to  the  more  extravagant  sallies  of  his  younger 
friends,  and  prompt  them  by  the  heartiest  approbation,  his 
own  satiefaction  might  generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and 
temperate  smile,  gradually  mantling  over  his  benevolent  and 
intelligent  features,  and  lighting  up  the  countenance  of  the 
•age  vnth  the  expression  of  the  mildest  and  most  gentla 
]ihilanthropy. 

It  Was  wonderful,  indeed,  considering  the  measure  of  hia 
own  intellect,  and  the  rigid  and  undeviating  propriety  of  Ills 
own  conduct,  how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  errours  and  defects 
of  other  men.  He  was  too  indulgent,  in  truth,  and  favoura- 
ble to  his  friends — and  made  a  kind  and  liberal  allowance 
for  the  faults  of  all  mankind— except  only  faults  of  baseness 
or  of  cruelty — against  which  he  never  failed  to  manifest  the 
most  open  scorn  and  detestation.  Independent,  in  short,  of 
his  high  attainments,  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  estimable  of  men.  Delightful  in  his  manners 
—inflexible  in  his  principles — and  generous  in  his  affections, 
he  had  all  that  could  charm  in  society,  or  attach  in  private : 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and  unstudied  conver  - 
tation  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate,  they  had  at  all 
times  the  proud  and  inward  assurance  that  he  was  a  being 
upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  generosity  they  might  rely 
with  the  most  implicit  confidence,  in  life  and  in  death, — and 
of  whom  it  was  equally  impossible,  that,  under  any  circunv> 
Stances,  he  should  ever  perform  a  mean,  a  selfish,  or  a  quea* 
tUmabh  action,  as  that  his  body  should  cease  to  gravitate,  or 
his  soul  to  live  ! 

If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  tbece  \a  'ttQiAs&Si% 
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here  of  exag^ration  or  private  feeling — and  nothing  with 
which  an  indifibrent  and  honest  chronicler  would  not  concur. 
Nor  it  it  altogether  idle  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  pe^ 
■onal  character  of  this  distingtiished  individual ;  for  we  are 
ourselves  persuaded,  that  this  personal  character  has  almost 
done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  science  and  philosophj  among 
vt,  as  the  grent  talents  and  attainments  with  which  it  wai 
combined — and  has  contributed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
to  give  to  the  better  society  in  which  he  moved,  tliat  tone 
of  intelligence  and  liberality  by  wliich  it  is  honourably  di^ 
tinguished. 

It  is  not  a  little  advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it  is  is 
feshion — and  it  is  still  more  advantageous,  perhaps,  to  the 
society  which  is  led  to  confer  on  it  this  apparently  trivial 
distinction.  It  is  a  great  tiling  for  the  country  at  large — ^for 
its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  its  renown — that  the  upper 
and  influencing  part  of  its  population  should  be  made  famil- 
iar, even  in  its  untasked  and  social  hours,  with  sound  aad 
Jberal  information,  and  be  taught  to  respect  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  intellectual  attainments.  Nor 
is  it,  after  all,  a  slight  or  despicable  reward  for  a  man  of 
genius  to  be  received  with  honour  in  the  highest  and  most 
elegant  society  around  him,  and  to  receive  in  his  living  per- 
son that  homage  and  applause  which  is  too  often  reserved 
for  his  memory. 


LESSON  CLXXII. 

The  Winter  Night^Bmns. 

Now  Phoebe,  in  her  midnight  reign, 
Dark  muffled,  viewed  the  dreary  plain ; 
While  crowding  thoughts,  a  pensive  train. 

Rose  in  my  soul, 
When  on  my  car  this  plaintive  strain 

Slow,  solemn,  stole. 

*^  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter,  biting  frost ! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  I 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 

More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting. 

Vengeful  malice, unrepeuting, 
Than  heaven-Ulumiued  m«,u  on  brother  man  beitowil 
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See  stern  Oppression's  iron  grip, 

Or  mad  Ambition's  gory  hand, 
Sending,  like  blood-hounds  from  the  slipy 

Wo,  Want,  and  Murder  o'er  a  land  I 

ViXim  in  tJie  peaceful  rural  vale. 
Truth,  \i'cepini^,  tells  the  mournful  tale, 

How  pampered  Luxury, — Flattery  by  her  side. 
The  parasite  empoisoning, her  ear. 
With  all  the  servile  wretches  ia  the  rear. 

Looks  o'er'  jjrolid  property,  extended  wide, 
And  eyes  the  simple  rustick  hind, 
1?t^hose  toil  upholds  the  flittering  ihow, 
A  creature  of  another  kind. 
Some  coarK«er  substance,  unrefined. 

Placed  fur  her  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  vile,  below. 

Where,  where  is  Love's  fond,  tender  throOy 
Witli  lonlly  Honour's  lofty  brow, 

The  powers  yow  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there,  beneath  Love's  noble  names 
Can  harbour,  dark,  the  selfish  aim. 

To  bless  himself  alone  ? 

•         •         •         •         • 

O  ye  !  Who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  but  what  yourselves  create. 
Think,  for  a  moment  on  his  wretched  fate 

Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown ! 
m  satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call. 

Stretched  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to  sleep. 
While,  throu«rh  the  ragged  roof  and  cliinky  wall, 

Chill,  o'er  his  slumbers,  piles  the  drifty  heap  :— 

Think  on  the  dungeon's  grim  confine, 
Where  guih  and  poor  misfortune  pine  I 
Guilt,  erring  man,  relenting  view  I 
But  shall  thy  legtii  rage  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
By  cruel  fortune's  undeserved  blow  1 
A^iction's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 
A  brother  to  relieve  how  exquisite  the  blits  I** 

I  heard  no  more ;   for  Chcmtir-ker 

Shook  off  tlie  pow«lery  snow, 
Antl  hailctTthe  morning  with  a  cfaeerv 

A  cottnge^toasimg  crow« 
34 
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But  deep  this  truth  imprefleed  mj  mind-— 

Through  all  his  works  abroad. 
The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 

The  most  reeembles  Crod, 


LESSON  Ct£!aiL 

The  American  Eagle. — ^Neau 

There's  a  fierce  gray  Bird,  with  a  bendikig  beak, 
.  With  an  angry  eye,  and  a  startling  shriek^ 
That  nurses  her  brood  where  the  cliff-flowers  blow, 
On  the  precipice-top,  in  perpetual  snow ; 
That  sits  where  the  air  is  shrill  and  bleak, 
On  the  ffplintered  point  of  a  shivered  peak. 
Bald-headed  and  stripped, — ^like  a  YUllUre  torn 
In  wind  and  strife — her  feathers  worn, 
And  ruffled  and  stained,  while  loose  and  bright 

Round  her  serpent-neck,  that  is  writhing  und  bare^ 

Is  a  crimson  collar  of  gleaming  hair, 
Like  the  crest  of  a  warriour,  thinned  in  fight, 

And  shorn,  and  bristling : — See  her  !  where 

She  sits,  in  the  glow  of  the  sun-bright  air. 
With  M'Mng  hsuf  poised,  and  talons  bleeding. 
And  kindling  eye,  as  if  her  prey 
Had  suddenly  been  snatched  away, 
While  she  was  tearing  it  and  feeding. — 
Above  the  dark  torrent,  above  the  bright  stream 
The  voice  may  be  heard 
Of  the  thiinderer's  bird 
Calling  out  to  her  ^od  in  a  clear,  wild  scream. 
As  she  mounts  to  his  throne,  and  unfolds  in  his  beam ; 
While  her  young  are  laid  out  in  his  rich,  red  blaxe^ 
And  their  winglets  are  fiedged  in  his  hottest  rays. 

Proud  Bird  of  the  cliff!  where  the  barren  yewspriogli 
Where  the  sunshine  stays,  and  the  wind-harp  sings, 
Mhe  sits,  unapproachable,  pluming  her  wings. — 
Bhe  screams !— ^She's  away !— over  liiU  top  and  floods 
Over  v^ley  and  rock,  over  mountain  and  wood. 
That  Bird  is  abroad  in  the  van  of  her  brcM>d  I 

'Tis  the  Bird  of  our  banner,  the  free  bird  that  braws 
"When  the  battle  is  tber«^^  \kia  \fTiQ9i^t^i^'irami^\ 
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That  dips  lier  pinions  in  the  sun's  first  gush ; 

Drinks  his  meridian  blaze,  his  farewell  flush ; 

Sits  amid  stirring  stars,  and  beads  her  beak^ 

Like  the  slipped  falcon,  when  her  piercing  shriek 

Tells  that  she  stoops  upon  her  cleaving  wing. 

To  drink  at  some  new  ?ictim^s  clear,  red  spring. 

That  monarch  Bird  !  she  slumbers  in  the  night 

Upon  the  \oSty  air-peak's  utmost  height ; 

Or  sleeps  upon  the  wing,  amid  the  raj 

Of  steady,  cloudless,  everlasting  day : — 

Rides  with  the  Thunderer  in  his  blazing  march. 

And  bears  his  lightnings  o'er  yon  boundless  arch  ; 

Soars  wheeling  through  the  storm,  and  screams  awaj« 

Where  the  young  pinions  of  the  morning  play ; 

Broods  with  her  arrows  in  the  hurricane ; 

Bears  her  green  laurel  o'er  the  starry  plain. 

And  sails  around  the  skies,  and  o'er  the  rolling  deepf. 

With  still  unwearied  wing,  and  eye  that  never  sleepf. 


LESSON  CLXXIV. 

Repfy  of  Rob  Roy  Mac  Chregor  to  Mr.  Osbaldistone.-'RoB  Rot. 

Yoir  speak  like  a  boy — ^like  a  boy,  who  thinks  the  old 

gaarled  oak  can  be  twisted  as  easily  as  the  young  sapling, 
an  I  forget  that  I  have  been  branded  as  an  outlaw,  ftigv 
matized  as  a  traitor,  a  price  set  on  my  head  as  if  I  had  been 
a  wolf,  my  family  treated  as  the  dam  and  cubs  of  the  hill* 
ibx,  whom  all  may  torment,  vilify,  degrade,  and  insult  ;— 
the  very  name  which  came  to  me  from  a  long  and  noUo 
line  of  martial  ancestors,  denounced,  as  if  it  were  a  spell  to 
eonjure  up  the  devil  with  ? — 

And  they  shall  find  that  the  name  they  have  dared  to 
proscribe — that  the  name  of  Mac  Gregor  15  a  spell  to  raiio 
the  wild  devil  withal.  They  shall  hear  of  my  vengeance, 
that  would  scorn  to  listen  to  the  story  of  my  wrongs. — ^Tho 
miserable  Highland  drover,  bankrupt,  barefooted,  stripped 
of  all,  dishonoured  and  hunted  down,  because  the  avarice  of 
others  grasped  at  more  than  that  poor  all  could  pay,  shall 
burst  on  them  in  an  awfiil  change.  They  that  scoffed  at  the 
grovelling  worm,  and  trod  upon  him,  may  cry  and  howl 
when  they  see  the  stoop  of  the  flying  and  fiery-mouthed 
dragon.    But  why  do  I  ppeak  of  att  ticuul — cvi^l  1% 
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opine  it  frets  mj  patience  to  be  hunted  like  an  otter^  or  a 
sealf  or  a  (palmon  upon  the  shallows,  and  tliat  by  my  very 
Mends  and  neighbours  :  and  to  have  as  many  sword-cuts 
made,  and  pistols  flashed  at  me,  as  I  had  this  day  in  the 
ford  of  Avondow,  would  try  a  saint's  temper,  much  more  a 
Highlander's,  who  are  not  famous  for  that  good  giA,  tis  you 
may  have  heard. — But  one  thing  bides  with  me  of  what 
Nicol  said.  I'm  vexed  for  the  bairns — I'm  vexed  when  I 
think  of  llobcrt  and  Humish  living  their  fatlier's  life— But 
let  us  say  no  more  of  this. —    *    •    •    • 

You  must  think  hardly  of  u& — and  it  is  not  natural  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  remember,  at  least,  we  have  not 
keen  unprovoked  :-<-we  are  a  rude  and  an  ignorant,  and  it 
may  be,  a  violent  and  passionate,  but  we  are  not  a  cruel 
people.-— The  land  might  be  at  peace  and  in  law  for  us,  did 
they  allow  us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peaceful  law.  But 
wo  have  been  a  persecuted  people  ;  and  if  persecution/ 
maketh  wise  men  mad,  what  must  it  do  to  men  like  us, 
living  tis  our  fathers  did  a  thousand  years  since,  and  pos- 
sessing scarce  more  liglits  than  they  did  1  Can  we  view 
their  blottdy  edicts  against  us— their  hanging,  heading,  hound- 
ing, and  hunting  down  an  ancient  and  honourable  name — as 
deserving  better  treatment  than  that  which  enemies  give  to 
enemies  f — Here  I  stand — have  been  in  twenty  frays,  and 
never  hurt  man  but  when  I  was  in  hot  blood ! — and  yet, 
tliey  would  betray  me  and  hang  me,  like  a  masterless  dog, 
at  the  gate  of  any  great  man  that  has  an  ill  will  at  me. 

You  are  a  kind-hearted  and  an  honourable  youth,  and 
understand,  doubtless,  that  which  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  a 
mtin  of  honour. — But  the  heather  that  I  have  trod  upon 
when  living  must  bloom  over  me  wJien  I  am  dead — mj 
heart  would  sink,  and  my  arm  would  shrink  and  wither,  like 
fern  in  the  frost,  were  I  to  lose  sight  of  my  native  hills ; 
nor  has  tlie  world  a  scene  tnat  would  console  me  for  the 
loss  of  the  rocks  and  cairns,  wild  as  they  are,  that  you  see 
around  us.  And  Helen — what  would  become  of  her,  were 
1  to  leave  her,  the  subject  of  new  insult  and  atrocity  ? — or 
how  could  she  bear  to  be  removed  from  these  scenes, 
where  the  remembrance  of  her  wrongs  is  aye  sweetened  1^ 
the  recollection  of  her  revenge  ?  I  was  once  so  hard  pot 
at  by  my  great  enemy,  ns  I  may. well  call  him,  that  I  was 
forced  e'en  to  give  way  to  the  tide,  and  removed  myself 
and  my  people,  and  my  family  from  our  dwellinirs  in  our 
aaitre  Jand,  and  to  wiiUdraw  iox  ti  \juai<&  Vsx\p  ^&^  C^&Usuft- 
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more's  countiy, — and  H^len  made  a  lament  on  our  depart 
lire*  as  well  as  Mac  Rimmon  himself  could  have  framed  it ; 
and  so  piteouslj  sad  and  wosome,  that  our  hearts  almosl 
brmke  as  we  listened  to  her : — it  was  like  the  wailing  of  one 
fer  the  mother  that  bore  him — and  I  would  not  hare  the 
Mune  touch  of  the  heart-break  again,  •  •  •  •  no,  not  to  have 
dl  the  lands  that  were  ever  owned  bj  Mac  Grefor. 


LESSON  CLXXV. 

Prophecy,  of  the  destruction  of  Bahylon^  and  the  retwm  of  the 
.  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  that  city, 

Isaiah  xiiL  1 — ziv.  27. — ^Lowth's  Translation, 

\ffiAP.   XIII.      1    THE    ORACL£   CONCERNING  BABYLON  WBfOB 
WAS  RBTEALED  TO  ISAIAH,  THE  SON  OF  AMOTS. 

2  Upon  a  lofly  mountain  erect  the  standard ; 
Exalt  the  voice  ;  beckon  with  the  Land ; 
That  they  may  enter  the  gates  of  princes. 

3  I  have  given  a  charge  to  my  enrolled  warriours ; 

I  have  even  called  my  strong  ones  to  execute  my  wrath ; 
Those  that  exult  in  my  greatness. 

4  A  sound  of  a  multitude  in  the  mountains,  as  of  a  great 

people ; 
A  sound  of  the  tumult  of  kingdoms,  of  nations  gathered 

together ! 
Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  mustereth  the  host  for  the  battle. 

5  They  come  from  a  distant  land,  from  the  end  of  the 

heavens ; 
Jehovah,  and  the  instruments  of  his  wrath,  to  destroy 
the  whole  land. 
0  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  at  hand : 

As  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty  shall  it  coma. 
7  Therefore  shall  all  hands  be  slackened ; 

And  every  heart  of  mortal  shall  melt ;  and  they  shall 
be  terrified : 
S  Torments  and  pangs  shall  seize  them ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  shall  look  one  upon  another  with  Ustonishment  s 
Their  countenances  shall  be  like  flames  of  fire. 
0  Behold,  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometb,  uiexot^\A% 
34* 
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£▼611  indignatioiit  and  burning  wrath: 

To  make  tlie  land  a  ciesolaticiii ; 

And  her  sinners  he  shall  destroj  from  out  of  h«>r. 

10  Yea,  the  stars  of  lieaven,  and  the  constellations  tliereol^ 
Shall  not  send  forth  their  light : 

Tlie  sun  is  darkened  at  his  going  (brth. 

And  the  moon  sliall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine* 

1 1  And  I  will  visit  the  woild  for  its  evil, 
And  the  wicked  for  their  iniquity  : 

And  I  will  put  an  end  to  the  arrogance  of  the  proud; 
And  I  will  bring  down  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible. 
V/  I  ^ill  make  a  mortal  more  precious  than  fine  gold ; 
ITea  a  man,  than  tlie  rich  ore  of  Ophir. 

13  Wherefore  I  will  make  the  heavens  tremble  : 
And  the  earth  sliali  l)e  shaken  out  of  her  place : 
In  the  indignation  of  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts ; 

And  in  the  day  of  bis  burning  anger.  .  y 

14  And  tlie  remnant  shall  be  as  a  roe  chased  ; 

And  as  sheep,  when  there  is  none  to  gather  them  to- 
gether ; 
They  shall  look,  every  one  towards  his  own  people ; 
And  they  shall  fl(*e,  every  one  to  his  own  land. 

15  Every  one,  that  is  overtaken,  shall  be  thrust  through: 
And  all  that  are  collected  in  a  body  shall  fall  by  Um 

sword. 

•  •  •  •  • 

17  Behold,  I  raise  up  agcinst  them  the  Medes ; 
Who  shall  hold  silver  of  no  account ; 

And  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it. 

18  Their  bows  shall  dash  the  young  men ; 

Their  eye  shall  have  no  pity  even  on  the  children. 

19  And  Babylon  shall  become — she  that  was  the  beauty  of 

kingdoms. 
The  glory  of  the  pride  of  the  Chaldeans — 
As  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  the  hand 

of  God. 

20  It  shall  not  be  inhabited  for  ever ; 

Nor  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation : 
Neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there  : 
Neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  folds  there. 
n  But  there  shall  the  wild  beasts  of  the  deserts  lodge , 
And  Lowlibg  monsters  shall  fill  their  houses : 
And  there  shall  the  daughters  of  the  ostrich  dwell ; 
And  there  shall  the  a^Xy la  \io\4  Vkn^vc  t«h^%. 
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And  wolves  shall  hoivl  to  one  another  in  their  palaees; 
And  dragons  in  their  voluptuous  pavilions. 
And  her  time  is  near  to  come ; 
And  her  days  shall  not  be  prolonged. 
CuAF.  XIV.    1  For  Jehovali  will  have  compassion  on  Jacob  | 
And  will  yet  choose  israc»i. 
And  he  shall  give  them  rest  upon  their  own  land : 
And  the  stranger  shall  be  joined  unto  tliem» 
And  shall  cleave  unto  the  house  of  Jacob. 

2  And.  the  nations  shall  take  them,  and  bring  them  into 

their  own  place ; 
And  the  house  of  Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  bod 
of  Jehovah, 
'As  servants,  and  as  handmaids : 
And  they  shall  take  them  captive,  whose  captives  they 
were ; 
.   And  they  shall  rule  over  their  oppressors. 

3  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  fhat  Jehovah 
r     shall  give  thee  rest  from  thine  affliction,  and  from  thy  dia- 

4  quiet,  and  from  the  hard  servitude,  which  was  laid  upon 
thee :  and  thou  shah  pronounce  this  parable  upon  the 
king  of  Babylon ;  and  shalt  say : 

HOW  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  exactress  of 
gohl  ceased ! 

5  Jehovali  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  the  scep^ 

tr^  of  the  rulers. 

6  He  that  smote  the  peoples  in  wrath,  with  a  stroke  unre> 

mitted : 
He  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and 
none  hindereth. 

7  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet;  they  burst  forth 

into  a  joyful  shout : 

8  Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Li)^ 

nus: 
Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. 

9  Ha-des*  from  beneath  is  moved  because  of  thee,  to 

meet  thee  at  thy  coming : 

*  Hades  is  the  Greek,  as  Infernus  is  the  Latin,  and  Hell  the  Eiig- 
fish  word,  by  which  the  respective  authors  of  the  Greek,  Latin,. 
and  English  versions  of  the  lloly  Scriptures  translate  the  Hebrew 
Sheol ;  a  word  by  which  the  sacred  writers  comn^only  meant,  the 
state  of  departed  soirits,  or  the  place  of  their  abode.  This,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  to  whom  iiCe  and  immortality  had 
aot  tieen  brought  to  light  by  tlie  gospel  of  Jeaua  CbxveX^  vivb  %.  n'ux 
•ubteirrsiieaii  kuigdojk,  immensely  deep,  aad  tolaW^  daxV  w^  w^k^x- 
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He  rooteth  ibr  thee  the  migfatj  dead.,  all  the  greet 

chiefs  of  the  earth  ; 
He  maketh  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones  all  the.  kingi 

of  the  nations. 

10  All  of  them  »hall  accost  thee,  and  shall  saj  onto  thee : 
Art  tliou,  even  tliou  too,  hecome  wealr  as  «re  t  art  thoa 

made  like  unto  us  1 

11  Is  tlien  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave;  the  sonad 

of  thy  sprifj^htly  instruments  1 
Is  the  fermin  become  thy  couch,  aad  the  earth-wona 
thy  covering  ? 

12  How  art  thou  fdlen  from  heaven,  O  Lncifer,  sen  of 

the  morning ! 
Art  cut  down  to  the  earth,  thou  thi^  didst  snlidae  ths 
nations ! 

13  Yet  thou  didst  say  in  thy  heart:  I  will  ascend  the 

heavens ; 
Above  the  stars  of  God  I  wiU  exalt  my  throne  ; 
And  I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  presence,  <m 

the  sides  of  the  north  : 

14  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds :  I  will  be 

like  the  Most  High. 

15  But  thou  shah  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 

sides  of  the  pit. 

16  Those  that  see  thee  shall  look  attentively  at  thee ;  the/ 

shall  well  consider  thee  : 
Is  this  the  man,  that  mtide  the  earth  to  tremble ;  tktt 
shook  the  kingdoms  ? 

17  That  made  the  world  like  a  desert;  that  destroyed  the 

cities  ? 
That  never  dismisi^ed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 

**  ^ut  which,*'  gays  Dr.  Campbell,  "  the  most  prying  ejro  and  lis- 
tening ear  could  gain  no  information;"  a  mansion  of  rest  into  which 
tlie  good  and  the  evil  descended  alike,  at  their  death ; — ^tbe  former, 
indeed,  in  peace  and  a  good  old  age,  crowned  with  virtue  and  hoo- 
our; — and  the  latter  hurried  thither  by  their  vices  before  their  time; 
—a  state  in  which  all  continued  a  conscious  but  inactive  existence; 
and  where  each  retained  something  of  the  rank  and  station  which  he 
hud  held  in  life.  Hence,  the  departed  spirits  of  other  kings  are  rep- 
rosonted,  in  this  verse,  as  rising  up  from  their  shadowy  thrones,  to 
salute  with  bitter  exultations,  the  king  of  Babylon,  who  had  now  bees 
brought  down  as  low  as  themselves. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  here,  the  prophet,  in  th«  bold  metaphor  of 
Oriental  poetry,  personifies  Hades,  in  giving  to  this  r^on  of  silener 
and  darkness,  the  attributes  of  a  stern  Ruler  oiw  the  abode  and  the 
spint9  of  the  dead. 
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18  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  bis  own  sepulchre : 

19  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi« 

nated  ;• 
Clothed  with  the  slain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  sword, 
With  them  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  a«  A 

trodden  carcass. 
M  Thou  sholt  not  be  joined  unto  them  in  burial ; 

Becfliuse  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  country,  thou  hast  slain 

thy  people. 
The  seed  of  evil  doers  shall  never  bo  renowned. 

21  Prepare  ye  slaughter  for  his  children,  for  tlie  iniquity  of 

their  fathers ; 
Lest  they  rise,  and  possess  the  earth  ;  and  fill  the  face  of 
the  world  widi  cities. 

22  For  I  will  arise  against  them,  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts : 
«  And  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name,  and  the  rem- 
nant ; 

And  the  son,  and  the  son's  son,  saltli  Jehovah. 

23  And  I  will  make  it  an  inheritance  for  the  porcupine,  and 

pools  of  water ; 
And  I  will  plunge  it  in  the  miry  gulf  of  destructioOf 
saith  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts. 

24  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying : 
Surely  as  i  have  devised,  so  shall  it  l>e  ; 

And  as  I  have  purposed,  that  thing  shall  stand : 
85  To  crush  the  Assyrian  in  ray  land,  and  to  trample  him 
on  my  mountains. 
Then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them ; 
And  bis  burthen  shall  be  removed  from  off  their  shoulder, 

26  This  is  the  decree,  which  ia  determiiied  on  the  whol« 

earth  ; 
And  this  is  the  hand,  which  is  stretched  out  over  all^w 
nations :  V 

27  For  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts  hath  decreed  ;  and  who  shall 

distuinul  it? 

And  it  is  his  hand,  that  is  stretched  out ;  a^d  who  shall 

turn  it  back  1 

'.  '       "  ' 

*  That  18,  ail  an  abominntion  and  detestation  ;  surh  as  the  tree  ia,  on 
which  A  malefactor  has  been  hanged.  "  it  is  wriuen,  saith  Saint  Paul, 
Oaf  a.  iii.  |3  cursed  is  every  man  tha  han^^eth  on  a  tree:"  from  />eicl 
xxi.  !^.  The  Jews  therefore  held  also  as  accursed  and  polluted  the  trett 
IbMlf  on  which  a  malefactor  had  beep  fxccuted^of  oql  v«n\«l^ W Va4Vm«& 
futBged  ufUr  hkving  been  put  to  death  by  Sloiun^.  Va^i^kW 
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LESSON  CLXXVl. 

LochieTs  IVaming. — Campbell. 

Lochiel  wat  th«  chief  of  the  warlike  clan  of  the  Camerons;  and  oike 
of  the  moat  prominent,  in  respect  to  power  and  influence,  anioii| 
the  Highland  chieftains.  He  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  Stuart,  «dled  tlie  Pietender,  from  the  claim  thai  he  made  fi 
the  British  tlirone.  In  the  following  piece,  Lochiel  is  aapposedtobs 
marching,  with  thewarriours  of  his  clan,  to  join  thestanaard  whiek 
Charles  nad  raised  among  the  Higlilands  in  his  invasion  of  Scotland 
in  1745.  On  his  way  he  is  met  bj^  a  Seer  or  Wizard,  who.  havij^, 
according  to  the  popular  superstition,  the  gift  of  second  ngfat,  or 
prophecy,  forewarns  him  of  the  disastrous  event  of  the  Pretender^ 
enterprise,  and  exhorts  him  to  return  home,  and  not  be  involved  ia 
the  certain  destruction  tl^at  awaited  the  cause  and  the  foHowera  of 
Charles,  and  which  afterwards  fell  upon  them  in  the  battle  of  CoUe- 
den. 

Seer,  Lochiel.  ^ 

Seer.  Lochiel  !  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  daj 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  arraj  ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  mj  sif^t, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Wo,  wo  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  ! 
Proud  Cumberland  pruuces,  insulting  the  slain^ 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain* 
But  hark!  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  WBr« 
What  steed  to  tlie  desert  flies  frantick  and  far  ? 
Tis  thine,  oh  Glenullin  !  whose  bride  shall  awaits 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  stoed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there  ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Wftep,  Albin  !*  to  death  and  captivity  led  ! 
0*weep  !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 
Culloden  !  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

Lochiel  Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  teer ! 
Or,  if  gory  Cidloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

Seer.  Ha  !  laugh *8t  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  soomf 
Proud  bird  of  tlie  mountain,  l\\y  plume  shall  he  torn  ! 

•TIm  OmUo  appellation  of  SeoUand,  more  paiticidwi^  the  W^ 
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Sa^r,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth, 
From  his  home,  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north  1 
Lo  I  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havock  on  high  i 
Ah  !  home  let  him  speed — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  1     Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embert,  like  stare  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely  return  ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

Lochiel.  False  Wizard,  avaunt !  I  have  marshalled  my  dan : 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock  ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock  ! 
But  wo  to  his  kindred,  aild  wo  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  ; 
When  her  bonnelted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clan-Rabald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud  ; 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array 

Seer.  Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day ! 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal : 

Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore,         "^       « 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  '*••    ■* 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring  -i  tb 

With  the  blood-hounds,  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo  !  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path ! 

Now,  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my  sight  :• 

Rise !  rise  \  ye  wild  tempests,  and  covcir  his  flight ! 

Tis  finished.     Their  thunders  are  huslied  on  the  moors  ; 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores ; 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  1    Where  1 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

*  Alluding  to  the  periloiu  escape  oi  Charles  from  Uia  vitRX^^MK* 
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Say,  moiinta  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  I 

Ah  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  Innd  black  is  the  bier  ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling;  oh!  mercj^  dispel 

Yon  sight,  that  it  fVeexes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flatters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs. 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swima*    ' 

AccursP<l  be  the  fagots,  that  blaze  at  his  feet. 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  cenaes  to  beat. 

With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale  — ^ 

LochitL Down,  sootliless  insulter!  I  trust  not  the  tale: 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gortf 

Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 

Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 

While  the  kindlins:  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 

Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  deatli4>ed  of  £une. 


LESSON  CLXXVIL 

The  Poet  and  the  Alchymist. — Nbw  MoNTBLt  BtAOAZiJfB. 

AuTHoas  of  modern  date  are  wealthy  fellows  ;— 

'Tis  but  to  snip  his  locks  they  follow 

Now  the  golden-haired  Apollo-. — 
Invoking  iPhitus  to  pufl'up  the  i>ellowB 
Of  inspiration,  they  distil 

InbV  rhymes  and  novels  which  cajole  ii^ 
Not  from  the  Heliconian  rill, 

f(ut  from  the  tvaters  of  Pactolusu 

Before  this  golden  age  of  writers, 

A  Grub-street  Garreteer  existed^ 
One  of  the  regular  ind iters 

Of  odes  and  poems  to  be  twisted 
Into  eacoiniastick  verses, 
For  patrons  who  have  heavy  purses.-^ 
Besides  the  Bellman's  rhymes,  he  had 
Dtliers  to  h?t,  both  gay  and  sad, 

A 'I  ticketed  from  A  to  Izzard^ 
An  1,  living  by  his  wits,  I  need  not  add^ 

TLe  rdgae  wa«  lean  as  hnj  lizaid. 
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Like  a  ropemaker's  were  his  ways ;  ^ 

For  still  une  Hue  upon  another 
lie  spun,  and  like  his  hempen  brother^ 

Kept  going  backWiirds  all  his  days. 

Hard  by  hi$  attick  lived  a  Chyniir% 

Or  Aldiymi^t,  who  had  a  mighty 

Faith  in  the  Elixir  Vitae ; 
And  tliough  uniiattered  by  tlie  dimmest 
Glimpse  of  success,  he  still  kp|K  gropinf^ 

And  gnibhitig  in  his  dark  vocation, 
{Stupidly  hoping. 
To  find  the  art  of  changing  metahh 
And  guineas  coin  from  pans  and  kcttlei^ 

By  mystery  of  transmutation* 

Out  starving  Poet  took  occasion 

To  seek  this  conjuror's  nhode^ 

Not  with  eucomiMstick  ode> 
Or  hihdatory  dedi<^tion, 
But  with  an  ofl^r  to  imfmrC,  ' 

For  twenty  pounds,  the  secret  art, 
Which  should  proicure^ without  the  paki 

Of  nietalsi,  chymistry,  and  tire, 
What  he  so  long  had  sought  in  vuin, 

A«d  gratify  hts  beart's  desire. 

Tlie  money  pnid,  our  bard  was  hurried 

To  the  philosopher's  sanctorimi. 
Who,  stmiewhat  sublimized  and  flurried. 

Out  of  his  chymical  decorutn. 
Crowed,  cufiered,  gisgl^d,  seemed  to  spiira  bif 
Crucibles,  retort^  mid  fiiirnace. 
And  cried  as  he  secured  the  door. 

And  carefully  put  to  the  sbutteiv 
•♦  Now,  n«»w,  the  secret  I  iniplfn*e^ 

Out  with  it — speak— discover — utter  I* 

With  grave  and  solemn  look,  the  poet 

4  Vied — ^*'  List — O4  list !  for  thus  I  show  k^— 

Let  this  plain  truth  tl%o«  itigrales  strike. 

Who  still,  tluittgh  bIess'<U  tHfW  blessings  «fa?#t 
That  we  may  all  have  whut  we  like, 

Simply  by  liking  wliat  «i«  Imi^'* 
;J5 
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LESSON  CLXXVni. 

Extract  from  a  dialogue  between  a  Saiiriek  Poet  and  his 

Friend. — ^Popb. 


Friend.  'Tis  all  a  libel,  Paxtoti,  Sir»  wUl  saj 

Po^.  Not  yet,  my  friend !  to-inorrow»  fidtk,  it  majr; 
And  for  that  very  cause  1  print  to-daj. 
How  should  I  fret  to  manji^le  every  line,    . 
In  reverence  to  the  sins  of  thirty-nine ! 
Vice,  with  such  giant  strides  comes  on  amain. 
Invention  strives  to  be  before  in  vain  ; 
Feign  what  I  will,  and  paint  it  e'er  so  strong. 
Some  rising  genius  sins  up  to  my  song. 

F.  Yet  none  but  you  by  name  the  guilty  laah ; 
Even  Guthry  saves  half  Newgate  by  a  dash. 
Spare  then  the  person,  and  expose  the  vice. 

P.  How  !  not  condemn  the  sharper,  but  the  dice  I 
Come  on  then.  Satire  !  general,  nnconfined. 
Spread  thy  broad  wing,  and  souse  on  all  the  kind. 
Ye  statesmen,  priests,  of  one  religion  all ! 
Ye  tradesmen,  vile,  in  army,  court,  or  hall ! 
Ye  reverend  atheists! — F.  Scandal !  name  them,—- wliot 

P.  Why  that's  the  thing  you  bid  me  not  to  do. 
Who  starved  a  sister, — who  forswore  a  debt 
I  never  named ;  the  town's  inquiring  yet. 
The  poisoning  dame — F.  You  mean — P.  I  don^t — F.  ToudD 

P.  See,  now,  I  keep  tliQ  secret,  and  not  you  1 
The  bribing  statesman — P.  Hold  !  too  bigli  you  go. 

P.  The  bribed  elector — P.  There  you  stoop  too  low. 

P.  I  fain  Would  please  you  if  t  knew,  with  what ; 
Tell  me,  which  knave  is  lawful  game,  which  not  ? 
Must  great  offenders,  once  escaped  the  crown^ 
Like  royal  harts,  be  never  more  run  down  1 
Admit  your  law  to  spare  the  knight  requires, 
A#  beasts  of  nature  may  we  hunt  the  squires  t 
Suppose  I  censure — ^you  know  what  I  mean— 

j^^^®  a  bishop,  may  I  name  a  dean  ? 

-'^-  A  dean.  Sir  t  no;  his  fortune  is  not  nifide» 

p  ftjirt  a  man  that's  rising  in  the  trade. 
Much  lesB^fVl^^®  tradesman  who  set  up  to-day^ 
Down  drt         Pi^ntico  who  to-morrow  may. 

e^  »io  mightier  thief  than  wretcked  WilA  ^^ 
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Or,  if  a  court,  or  country's  made  a  job, 
Go,  drench  a  pickpocket,  aiid  join  the  mob. 

But,  Sir,  I  beg  jou,  (for  the  love  of  Vice  !) 
The  matter's  weighty,  praj  consider  twice ; 
Have  you  less  pity  for  tlie  needy  cheat. 
The  poor  and  friendless  villain,  than  the  great  1 
Alas  1  the  small  discredit  of  a  bribe 
Scarce  hurts  the  lawyer,  but  undoes  the  scribe. 
Then  better,  sure,  it  charity  becomes 
To  tax  directors,  who  (thank  God)  have  plums ; 
Still  better  ministers ;  or,  if  the  thing 
May  pinch  even  there — ^why  lay  it  on  a  king. 

F.  Stop !  Stop ! — P.  Must  Satire,  then,  nor  rise,  nor  fidl  t 
Speak  out,  and  bid  me  blame  no  rosues  at  all. 

JP.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I'll  jusUfy  the  blow. 

P,  Strike  ? — Why  the  man  was  hanged  ten  years  ago. 
Who  now  that  obsolete  example  fears  ? 
Even  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears. 

JP.  What,  always  Peter  ?  Peter  thinks  you  mad>*- 
You  make  meu  desperate,  if  they  once  are-  bad.— - 
But  why  so  few  commended  ? — P.  Not  so  fierce 
You  find  the  virtue,  and  I'll  find  the  verse. 
But  random  praise — the  task  can  ne'er  be  done ; 
Each  motliui  asks  it  for  her  booby  son, 
Each  widow  asks  it  for  the  best  of  men, 
For  him  she  weeps,  for  him  she  weds  again. 
Praise  cannot  stoop,  like  Satire,  to  the  ground ; 
The  number  may  be  hanged,  but  not  be  crowned. 
No  power  the  Muse's  friendship  can  command, 
No  power,  when  Virtue  claims  it,  can  withstand. 
— What  are  you  thinking  ? — F.  Faith,  the  thought's  AO  slmi^ 
I  think  your  friends  are  out,  and  would  be  in. 

P.  If  merely  to  come  in.  Sir,  they  go  out. 
The  way  they  take  is  strangely  round  about. 

P.  They,  too,  may  be  corrupted,  you'll  allow  T 

P.  1  only  call  those  knaves  who  are  sc  now. 
Is  that  too  ''trie  1 — Come,  then,  I'll  comply— 
Spirit  of  Arnal !  aid  me  while  1  lie. 
Cobhjm's  a  coward,  Polwarth  is  a  slave, 
And  Lyttleton,  a  dnik,  designing  knnve. 
St.  John  has  ever  been  a  mighty  fiwu— 
Btit,  let  me  add,  Sir  Robert's  mighty  dull, 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life. 
And  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife. — 
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Aak  3ron  what  profocation  I  have  had  ? — 
The  strong  antipathy  of  good  t«i  bad. 
When  Truth  or  Virtue  an  afiront  endures, 
The  affront  is  mine,  my  friend,  and  should  be  yours : 
Mine,  as  a  foe  professed  to  false  pretence, 
Who  thinks  a  coxcomb's  honour  hke  his  sense ; 
Mine,  as  a  friend  to  every  worthy  mind ; 
And  mine  as  man  who  feel  for  all  mankind. 

Jl  You*re  strangely  proud — P.  So  proud,  I  am  no  slawi 
So  impudent,  I  own  myself  no  knave : 
So  odd,  my  country's  niin  makes  me  graye. 
Tes,  I  am  proud :  I  must  be  proud,  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me : 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 
Yet  touched,  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone. 
O,  sacred  weapon !  left  for  Truth's  defence, 
Sole  dread  of  lolly,  vicei  and  insolence ! 
Reverent  I  touch  thee !  but  with  honest  zeal ; 
To  rous«:  the  watchmen  of  the  publick  weal, 
To  Virtue's  work  provoke  the  tardy  hall,  • 

And  goad  the  prSl  ate  slumbering  in  his  stall. 


LESSON  CLXXIX. 

Dialogue  between  Prince  Edward  and  his  Keeper. — Miss  Ba  tub 

Ed.  What  brings  thee  now  ?  it  surely  cannot  be 
The  time  of  food :  my  prison  hours  are  wont 
To  fly  more  heavily. 

Keep.  It  is  not  fi.od  :  T  brinflc  wlierewich,  my  lord, 
To  stop  a  rent  in  these  old  walls,  that  oft 
Hath  grieved  me,  when  I've  thought  of  you  o*  nighta 
Through  it  the  cold  wind  visits  you. 

Ed.  And  let  it  enter  !  it  shall  not  be  stopped. 
Who  visits  me  besides  the  winds  of  heaven  ? 
Who  mourns  with  me  but  the  sad-sighing  win«l  ? 
Who  bringeth  to  mine  ear  the  mimicked  tonen 
Of  voices  once  beloved  and  sounds  long  past, 
But  the  light-winged  and  many  voiced  wind  t 
MTio  fans  the  prisoner's  lean  and  fevered  cheek 
As  kindly  ns  the  monarch's  wreathed  brows. 
But  the  free  piteous  wind  ? 
1  will  not  have  it  stopped* 
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Xeep.  My  lord,  the  winter  uofw  creeps  on  apetii . 
Hoar  frost  this  morning  on  our  sheltered  fields 
Lay  thick,  and  glanced  to  the  up-risen  suftf 
Which  scarce  had  power  to  molt  it. 

Ed,  Glanced  to  the  up-risen  sun  !  Ay,  such  fiur 
When  every  bush  doth  put  its  glory  on. 
Like  a  gemmed  bride  !  your  rusticks  now 
And  early  hinds,  will  set  their  clouted  feel 
Through  silver  webs,  so  bright  and  finely  wruuglil 
Aj>  royal  dames  ne*er  fashioned,  yet  plod  on 
Their  careless  way,  unheeding. 
Alas,  how  many  glorious  things  there  be 
To  look  upon  !     Wear  not  the  forests,  now. 
Their  latest  coat  of  richly  varied  dyes  7 

Keep.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  the  cold  chill  year  adrumps 
Therefore  1  pray  you,  let  me  close  that  walL 

E(L  I  tell  thee  no,  man  ;  if  the  north  air  bitesi 
Bring  me  a  cloak.     Where  is  thy  dog  to-day  ? 

Keq>*  Indeed  I  wonder  that  he  came  not  with  me 
As  he  is  wont. 

Ed,  Bring  him,  I  pray  thee,  when  thofi  comest  agaii^ 
He  wags  his  tail  and  looks  up  to  my  faee 
With  the  assured  kindness  of  one 
Who  has  not  injured  me. 


LESSON  CLXXX. 

A  Summer  Evening  Meditation* — Mrs.  BaebauIi^. 

'TIS  past !     The  sultry  tyrant  of  the  south 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage ;  more  gratefid  houie 
Move  silent  on ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but  with  mild  maiden-  beams 
Of  tempered  lustre,  court  the  cherished  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere ;  where,  hung  aloft, 
Dian*s  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow. 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  high  its  beamy  horns, 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  pufiii 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.     Fair  Venus  shines 
Even  in  the  eye  of  day  ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  softened  radiance  from  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace  ;  while  meek-eyed.  Eifttt 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 

35  • 
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TlircNigh  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  west. 

And  shuts  tlie  gates  of  da  v.     *TJs  now  the  hour 

"When  Contemplation,  from  her  sunless  haunts. 

The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  hinely  dejith 

Of  unpiereed  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 

She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 

And  fed  on  thoughts  unripened  by  the  sun, 

Bliives  forward ;  and  with  radiant  finger  points 

Tfi  yon  blue  concave  swelled  by  breath  divine, 

"Where,  one  by  one,  the  'aving  eyes  of  heaven 

Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  futie  of  ether 

One  iKuindless  blaze ;  ten  thousand  trembling  firea. 

And  dancing  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye. 

Restless  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfined 

0*er  all  this  field  of  glories  ;  spacious  field. 

And  worthy  of  the  Master ;  he,  whose  hand 

Witii  hieroglyphicks  older  than  the  Nile 

Inscribed  the  mystick  tablet ;  hung  on  high 

To  publick  gaze,  and  said,  Adore,  O  man  ! 

The  finger  of  thy  God  ! 

How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise! 

But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 

A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man. 

And  wooes  him  to  l»e  wise  ?  or  wooes  in  vain: 

This  dead  of  midni«rht  is  tlie  noon  of  thought. 

And  wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  tlie  stars. 

At  this  still  hour,  the  self-collected  soul 

Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  there  , 

Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank  ; 

An  embryo  God  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine, 

AVIiich  must  burn  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun 

(Fiiir  transitory  creature  of  a  day  !) 

lias  closed  his  golden  eye,  and,  wrapt  in  shades, 

Forgets  his  wonted  journey  throuirli  the  east. 

Seized  in  thought^ 
On  fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth. 
And  the  pale  moon,  her  duteous  fair  attendant  ( 
From  solitary  Mars  ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantick  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge  the  suburbs  of  the  system, 
AVhere  cheerless  Saturn  'midst  his  watery  mooni 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloi  my  pomp, 
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Sitii  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fiMirless  tlienca 

I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  c«f  space, 

Where,  burning  round,  teA  tlitHi.4and  suns  appe&Tt 

Of  elder  beam,  whirh  ask  no  leave  to  shine, 

Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  lij^ht 

From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scantj  daj— - 

Sons  of  the  morning,  first-born  of  crtation, 

And  only  less  than  He  who  marks  their  track. 

And  guides  their  fiery  wheels. 

But  O  thou  mighty  mind  !  whose  powerful  word 

Haid,  Thus  let  all  things  be,  and  thus  they  were, 

IVhere  shall  1  seek  thy  presence  ?  how,  unblanied, 

In?oke  thy  dread  perfection  ! 

Hare  the  broad  eye-Iids  of  the  morn  beheld  thee  t 

Or  does  the  beamy  shoulder  of  Orion 

Support  thy  throne  ?     Oh  !  look  with  pity  down 

On  erring,  guilty  man  ;  not  in  thy  names 

Of  terrour  clad  ;  not  with  those  thunders  armed 

That  conscious  Sinai  felt,  when  fear  appalled 

I'he  scattered  tribes  ;  thou  hast  a  gentler  voice. 

That  wSispers  comfort  to  the  swelling  heart. 

Abashed,  yet  longing  to  behold  her  Maker. 

But  now  my  soul,  unused  to  stretch  her  powers 

In  flight  so  daring,  drops  her  weary  wing, 

And  seeks  again  the  known  accustomed  spot, 

Drest  up  with  sun,  and  shade,  and  lawns,  and  streami 

A  mansion  fair  and  spacious  for  its  guest. 

And  all  replete  with  wonders.     Let  me  here. 

Content  and  grateful  wait  the  appointed  t'me, 

And  ripen  fcr  the  skies :  the  hoar  will  come 

When  all  these  splendours  bursting  on  my  sight 

Shall  stand  unveiled,  and  to  my  ravished  sense 

Unlock  the  glories  of  the  viorld  unknown. 


LESSON  CLXXXL 

The  blind  Preacher:  Ertraci  from  a  Letter  of  the  British 

Spy. — \ViRT.  . 

Richmond,  October  10,  1803. 

1  HAVE  been,  my  dear  S ,  on  an  excursion  throngh 

the  counties  which  lie  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  film 


\ 
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Ritl}^  A  general  deeori|ilion  of  that  country  acd  iU  in* 
btilaiunts  may  form  the  mihjcct  of  a  future  letter.  For  th9 
pieseiit,  1  must  entertain  you  with  an  account  of  a  nioet  fitt- 
giihir  and  interestiog  adventure,  which  I  met  with,  in  the 
course  of  the  tour. 

It  wab  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the  county  of 
Orange,  that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horoes  tied 
nt^ar  a  ruinous,  old,  wiKMien  house,  in  tlie  forest,  not  far 
from  the  road  side.  Having  frequently  seen  such  objects 
before,  in  travelling  through  these  states,  I  had  no  diificuhj 
iu  under8tanding  tliat  this  was  a  place  of  religious  worsbifk 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  ui  tbs 
duties  of  the  congregation  ;  but  1  must  confess,  that  curiosi* 
ty,  to  hear  tlie  preacher  of  such  a  wilderness,  was  not  ths 
least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  his 
preternatural  apfiearance.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  spars 
old  man  ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linea 
cap,  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all  shakiDg 
under  the  influence  of  a  palsy  ;  and  a  few  moments  ascer- 
tained to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

'x  he  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast,  were  thost 
of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  how  soon  were  all  nj 
feehngs  changed  !  The  Ups  of  Plato  were  never  mors 
wortliy  of  a  prognostick  swarm  of  bees,  than,  were  the  lips 
of  this  holy  man  !  It  wan  a  day  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the  passion  of 
our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand 
times :  I  had  thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I 
suppose,  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet 
witii  a  man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topick  a  new 
and  more  sublime  pathos,  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  the  my^ 
tick  symbols,  there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  huroan  so* 
lemnity  in  his  air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood  nm 
cold,  and  my  whole  frame  sliiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour; 
his  trial  before  Pilate ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary ;  his  cruci- 
lixion  ;  and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history  ;  but 
never,  until  then,  had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  select- 
ed, so  arranged,  so  coloured  !  It  was  all  new  :  and  I  seemed 
to  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enuiic*.ik 
tion  was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trembled  on  eveiT 
syllable  ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly  trembled  in  oni- 
9otu    His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force  of  descriptioit 
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that  the  original  scene  appeared  to  )>e,  at  that  moment, 
acting  before  our  eyes.  Wo  saw  the  very  faces  of  the 
Jews :  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  malice  and  rage. 
We  baw  the  bufiet :  my  soul  kindled  with  a  dame  of  indig- 
Dati<m ;  and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  convulsively 
clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiv- 
ing meekness  of  our  Savirur;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life, 
his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  t:)  heaven  ;  his  voice 
breathing  to  God,  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on 
his  enemies,  *'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do" — the  voice  of  the  itreacher,  which  Jiad  ail 
along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  ti».nter,  until,  his  atterance 
being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feehngs,  he 
raited  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  tirto  a  loud 
and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect  is  inco  .iceivable. 
The  whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans,  and 
sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided,  m>  far 
as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual, 
but  fallacious  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  ti^gan  to  be 
very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  eould 
not  conceive,  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience 
down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them,  with* 
out  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or 
perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abniptness  of  the  fall.  But— 
no  :  the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime,  as  the  elevo* 
lion  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastick. 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silei.ce, 
was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau  :  ^'  Socrates  died  like  a  oh^ 
losopher,  but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a  Giid  !'* 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by 
this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could  |)erfectly  conceive  the 
whole  manner  of  tlie  man,  as  well  as  the  fieculiar  crisis  in 
tiie  discourse.  Never  before,  did  1  completely  understand 
what  Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  deUvity. 
You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of  the 

{)reacher  :  his  blindness,  constantly  recallmg  to  your  recol» 
ection  old  Homer,  Ossian,  and  Mdtcm,  and  associating  with 
his  performance,  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their  geniuses; 
you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well-ao 
cented  enunciation,  and  hib  voice  of  affecting,  trembling 
melody ;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  en» 
thusiasm  to  wliich  the  congregation  were  raised ;  and  theii^ 
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the  few  minutes  of  portentous,  deathlike  silence  whidi 
reigned  throughout  the  house :  the  preacher,  remoTing  his 
white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet  from 
the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears)  and  slowly  stretching  fortk 
the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the  sentence :  "  Soo> 
rates  died  like  a  philosopher'' — then  pausing,  raising  bis 
other  hand,  pressing  them  both,  clasped  together,  with 
warmth  and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  "  sightless  baDs'* 
lo  hearen,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulooi 
foico — "  but  Jesus  Christ — like  a  God  !"  If  he  had  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarce- 
ly hare  been  more  divme. 


LESSON  CLXXXII. 

Scene  from  the  TVagedy  of  King  John. — Shakspearb. 

Prince  Arthur,  Hubert,  and  Attendants. 
ScEifx. — ^A  room  in  the  castle,  Northampton. 

Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hubert,  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and  look  thou  stand 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth. 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attendant.  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Hvb.  Uncleanly  scruples  !  Fear  not  you  :  look  to'L — 

[Exeunt  Attendant 
Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arthur.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hidf.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,^  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

•^^h,  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methmks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  oui  >f  prison,  and  kept  sheep. 
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I  slioul J  be  merry  as  the  day  is  lon^ ; 

And  so  [  would  lie  here,  but  that  1  doubt 

Hy  tiiicle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 

Is  it  my  fault  that  1  were  GeoDrey's  son  t 

No  indeed,  is't  not ;  and  1  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.  [Asiiht 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  ilubert  ?  You  look  pale  to-day. 
In  sooth,  1  would  you  were  a  little  sick; 
That  I  might  sit  all  ni^rht,  and  watch  witi)  you. 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub,  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom.-* 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.    [Showing  a  p<xperJ\    llow  ninr 
foolish  rheum !  [Asidt. 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  cut  the  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears.— 
Can  you  not  read  it  1  Is  it  not  fair  writ  t 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  eflTect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub,  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Artk.  And  will  you  7 

Hah.  And  I  wiU. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  When  your  head  did  but  ueiMi 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head 
And,  like  the  watchful  mimites  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheered  up  tbe  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief  t 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  yon  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  lo?et 
And  call  it,  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleased  that  you  should  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyei  f 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  ahallf 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  I 
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Jinh.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

A«mI  with  hot  iroii8  miiFt  I  burn  them  out. 

ArtU,  Ah,  none,  Uit  in  this  iron  H|re  would  do  it : 
Tlie  iron  of  itKcIf,  tlKiugh  lieat  red-hot, 
Appniaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  mj  tears« 
And  quench  its  Mery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  : 
Nay,  aAer  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  (ire  U\  harm  mine  eye. 
AVe  vou  more  stul»horn-hard  tlmn  hammered  iron  7 
An  if  an  angel  nhmdd  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Huliert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  liave  lielieved  no  tongue  but  Hubert's.* 

Hub.  Co*ne  forth.  [SUtagfS, 

Reenter  Attendants^  with  cord^  iranSf  4*^* 
Bo  ns  I  bid  you  do. 

Artk.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  My  eyes  are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  the  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  irMi,  I  say,  and  bind  him. here. 

Arth.  Alas^  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rou^ ! 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  tliese  men  away^* 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  sp^ak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  irons  atigerly ; 
Tlinist  but  these  men  away,  and  Til  forgive  you^ 
M'lialever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Ht4b.  iio,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Atten.  I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  AUininih 

Arth.  Alas  !  f  then  have  chid  away  my  friend i: 
He  hath  a  stern  Icmk,  but  a  gentle  heart:-— 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  niay 
Ojve  life  to  youis; 

Huh.  <^om6,  ^oy,  prepare  yourself 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  t 

Halt,  None,  but  to  lose  yotir  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven  !  that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yonrsi 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  guat^  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 

*  Tlie  two  negn!iv«Hi  in  thin  line  do  mit  amount  to  an  sffirnMrthrSf 
tliHy  nm  UHfH  to  Ktr«*ii(rthfiii  the  iii«gatiun  : — a  vjleciun,  tolerated  te  llbt 
^gVf  ^uid  ot'ieh  Ibuud  m  the  wn\\us^  ^^  tibttkK^^wu^ 
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Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there* 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  hprrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  t  Go  to,  hold  jcur  tongue* 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  Dtteramce  of  a  brace  of  topgfies 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes  : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  miue  eyes ;  O,  spare  mine  eyes 4 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you  I 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instiument  ia  cold, 
And  V.  ould  not  harm  me. 

Jlab  I  can  lieat  it*  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth,  the  fire  is  dead  with  grie^ 
Being  create  for  pomfort*— to  be  used 
In  undeserved  ext remits  :  See  else  yourself : 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Jluh.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Artlu  And  if  yju  do,  you  will  but  make  it  bluslv 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  HubefC; 
Nay,  it  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes. 
And,  like  a  dog,  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  does  tarre  him  on.* 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrpogi 
Deny  their  office  ;  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extendis> — 
Creatures  of  note,  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Huh.  Well,  see  to  live  ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  jBy^i 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  ;t 
Yet  I  am  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  scmie  very  iron  to  biirn  them  out. 

^th.  O,  now  you  look  tike  Hubert !  «di  this  jrj^e 
Tou  were  disguised. 

Huh.  Peace :  no  xoQte  :  AdiQii4:>^ 

Tour  uncle  fnust  not  know  but  you  are  dead.s 
I'll  fill  these  clogged  spies  with  false  jreportil- 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  •doubtiesii,  and  apeuvfi 
That  Hubert,  -^r  the  wealth  of  all  the  wonldt 
Will  not  ofifend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven  !-^I  timnk  you,  BubeijU 

Huh.  Silence:  no  more.    .Go.olosely  ia.withA0.-^ 
lliicli  danger  do  I  undergo  fur  thee.  ifiwiKf^ 

*  Set  bim  oil  1  CKna. 

30 
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ne  Contrasts  of  Alpine  Scenery^ — ^BxROif. 

Adiru  to  the«,  fair  Rhine  !  how  long,  delightedt 

The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  wajr  I 
Thine  is  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united, 

Or  lonely  Contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 

And  could  the  ceaseless  vultures  cease  to  pre/ 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here. 

Where  Nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gaj. 
Wild,  but  not  rude,  awful,  yet  not  austere, 
b  to  the  mellow  Earth  as  Autumn  to  the  year. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu  ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scenes  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  coloured  by  thine  every  hue  ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  I 
*Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting-  praise  : 

Mora  mighty  spots  may  rise — ^more  gUkriog  sliine, 
But  none  unite,  in  one  attaching  maze. 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  dayi. 

The  negligently  gfand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 

The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 
The  forest's  growth,  and  Gothick  walls  between^ 
The  wild  rocks,  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been. 

In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene, 

Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  empires  near  them  fidi 

Bjt  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  wtdls 

Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scc««p8, 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  hails 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  fa !l8 

The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 
All  that  expands  the  spirit  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 
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Lake  Lcnian  woos  me  with  its  crjstal  face,— 
The  mirror,  where  the  stars  and  mountains  view 

The  sttlhiess  of  their  aspect  in  each  trace 

Its  clear  depth  yields  of  their  far  height  and  hue* 
There  is  too  raiich  of  man  here,  to  look  through^ 

With  a  fit  mind,  the  might  which  I  behold ; 
But  soon  in  me  shall  loneliness  renew 

Thoughts  hid,  but  not  less  cherished  than  of  old. 
E'er  mingling  with  the  herd  had  penned  me  in  their  fold. 

4e  «  «  «  « 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake 

With  the  wide  world  I've  dwelt  in  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  1  loved 

Torn  ocean's  roar ;  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  8W(!et  as  if  a  sister's  voice  re;»roved, 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  ere  have  been  so  mov«j 

It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  ind  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  elear. 

Mellowed  au«l  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capped  heights  appear 
Preripititusly  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light,  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  tlie  grass-hopper  one  good-night  carol  mora. 

lie  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 

His  li^e  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes. 

Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ;— «• 
But  that  18,  fancy ;  for  the  starlight  dews 

All  silently  their  tears  of  love  distil, 
Weeping  themselves  away  till  they  infase 
Deep  into  Nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Ye  stars !  which  kre  the  poetry  of  heaveoy 

If,  in  your  bright  leaves,  we  would  read  the  &te 

Of  men  and  empires,— 'tis  to  be  forgiveoi 
Tliat  in  our  asjii rations  to  be  great 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  8tate« 
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And  claim  a  kindred  with  jod ;  fbr  ye  Afe 

A  beautj  and  a  myntery,  and  create 
Id  nil  such  lore  and  reverciico  froiti  afai*. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  nam^d  thOflMlfesii  star. 

AH  heaven  and  earth  are  still, — though  not  in  sleep^ 
But  breathless,  aa  we  grow  wlien  feeling  most ; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  From  the  high  host 
Of  stars  to  the  lulled  lake,  and  mountain  coast, 

All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense, 

Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 

But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  That  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  Defence. 

•         «         «         •         • 

The  sky  is  changed  !  and  such  a  change  !  Oh  Night* 
And  Storm,  and  Darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong 

Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !     Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags. among, 

Lfcaps  the  live  thunder  ! — not  from  one  lone  cloud* 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue  \ 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  jo3rou8  Alps  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

And  this  is  in  the  night  : — Most  glorious  night  I 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  deliglit, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  chines, — a  phosphorick  sea— • 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ! 

And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  moimtain  mirth. 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

•         ♦         •         •         • 
Sky,  inountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  liglHnings !  yis 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feehng,  well  may  be 
^hmgs  that  have  made  me  watchful  : — tJie  far  leU 
Uf  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
w!J*V*  ™®  ^«  sleepless,— if  I  rei^t. 
Are  ve7n^'''^L'*^y^'  ^  ^•'wpests  1  is  the  godl  t 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  aottie  high  Hem* 
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The  morn  is  up  again,  die  dewj  mern. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  clieek  aH.Utoah 
Laughiiig  tlie  clouds  away,  with  plajrftil  Bcocn, 

And  living  aw  if  earth  coiitained  o#  toinbr«» 

And  glowing  Into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  uiarch  of  our  existence :  and  tlius  I, 

Still  on  thy  shorep,  fair  Leman !  may  fiad  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  thai  may  give  us  pause,  if  pondered  fittini^y* 


LESSON  CLXXXIV. 

The  fat  Actor  and  the  Rustick. — ^Nsw  Monthly  MA«AZiim* 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a  man 

Of  an  unlMiunded  stomach,  Shakspesre  saya, 
Meaning,  (in  metaphor,)  for  ever  puffing, 
To  swell  beyond  his  size  and  span ; 

But  had  he  seen  a  |)Iayer  in  our  dayi 
Enacting  Falstaff  without  stuffing. 
He  would  have  owned  that  Wolsey's  bulk  ideal 

Equalled  not  that  within  the  bounds 

This  actor's,  belt  surrounds. 
Which, is,  moreover,  all  alive  and  real. 

This  player,  w1ien  the  peace  enabled  shoals 

Of  our  odd  fishes 
To  visit  every  clime  betweei  the  pole^, 
Swam  with  tlie  stream,  a  bistrionick  Krakeo, 

Although  his  wishes 
Must  not,  in  this  proceeding,  be  mbtakkm; 
For  he  went  out  jn'ofessionallyi — bent 
To  see  how  moAey  might  be  tnade,  not  spent 

In  this  most  laudable  employ 

He  found  himself  at  LUle  ene  aftemoolif 
And,  that  he  migiit  th^  breeae  enjoy, 

And  <utteh  a  fveep  at  the  ascending  ifiowit 
Out  of  the  town  he  took  a  stroll, 
Refreshing  in  the  fields  hii  4loiil, 
With  sight  of  streams,  and  trees,  and  %tMWy 
And  thoughts  of  crowded  ttduses  and  new  ^eo«». 

When  we  are  phmsantly  ^CfAiployed  time 
He  counted  up  his  prontSt  in  UM-«kiefl| 

26^ 
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Until  the  mocin  begur  to  shiiie  ; 
On  which  'le  puusd  m  while*  unci  then 

Pulled  out  his  w-Uch,  and  cried — *''  Past  nine  f 
IVhj,  zcHindt !  tbej  «hiit  the  gates  at  teii.'^— 

Backward  he  turn*d  his  steps  tnjc/ictfrr,* 

Stumping  along  with  might  and  main ; 

And,  though  *tis  plam 
He  rouldn^t  gallop,  trot,  or  canter, 

(Those  wIhi  had  seen  him  would  confess  it)  he 

Marclied  well  for  one  of  such  obesity. 
Eyeing  his  watcli,  and  now  his  forehead  moppingi 

He  pufled  and  blew  along  the  road, 
Afraid  of  melting,  more  afniid  of  stopping, 

Wlien  in  his  path  he  met  a  clown 

Rfi^urrting  f\rom  the  town. 
**  Tell  nie,**  he  panted  in  a  thawing  state, 
**  Dost  think  1  can  get  in,  friend,  at  the  gate  ?** 

-'<iiet  in  '^'  repi.ed  tlie  hesitating  loon, 
Mesiiuring  with  i  is  eye  our  bulky  wight, 
**  Why*— yes,  Sir,-^  sliould  think  you  might ; 

**  A  loa<L«f  hay  went  in  tliis  afternoon.*' 


LESSON  CLXXXV. 

Spueh  of  Cftiilixe  brfitre  tie  Roman  Senate^  in  reply  It  ty 
charge,^  of  Cicco* — CatJLv's  Caiiline* 

(yowscRiPT  Fatliers ! 

I  do  not  ri^e  to  waste  the  night  in  words : 

Let  that  plebeian  tiUk ;  'tis  not  mif  trade ; 

.IJut  liere  I  stand  ^or  right — Let  him  show  proofs; 

For  Roman  right ;  though  none,  it  seems,  dare  stand 

To  take  their  sb'.rc  wiili  me.     Ay,  cluster  tliere. 

Cling  to  your  m^stenr  •  juuges,  Romans — siaoest 

His  charge  is  fals^i;  1  dare  him  to  his  proofs; 

You  have  wv  ar.swer:  •  •  • — Let  my  actions  speak* 

But  this  I  tvill  a/ow,  that  f  have  scorned 

And  still  do  scorit,  to  hide  iny  sense  of  wrong:  • 

Whc»  brands  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  8WOjrd» 

Or  lays  tlie  hloiKly  scourge  ujmn  my  back, 

n  rungs  me  uot  half  so  much  as  he  who  sLntf 

^  Imt4ediatelifk 
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The  fTBtes  of  honour  on  me, — turning  out 

The  Rontan  from  his  hirthrig'ht ;  hiui  for  what  ?—  *  x 

To  flinor  your  offices  to  every  sh.ve ;  {--^Looking'  romid  km%) 

Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  chr.ib ; 

And  having  wound  their  h»aih<>omc  track  to  the  top 

Of  this  hw^e  mouldering  monument  of  Rome, 

Hang  hissing  at  the  nolder  man  beh)\« . 

Come,  consecrated  lictors  !  from  your  thrones ; 

( Tu  the  Stnais.) 
Fling  down  your  sceptres ; — take  the  rod  and  axe, 
And  make  the  murder,  as  you  make  the'  law. 


LESSON  CLXXXVL  ^ 

TTie  Battle  Jl^^m  of  the  Berlin  Laruhtrum/^ 

Father  of  earth  and  heaven  !  I  call  thy  name! 

Round  me  the  smoke  and  shout  of  (cattle  roll; 
My  eyes  are  dazz.^ed  with  tlie  rustling  flame ; 

Father,  sustain  an  untried  soldier's  soul.  «t 

Or  life,  or  death,  whatever  l)e  the  goal 
That  crowns  or  closes  round  this  struggling  hour, 

Thou  knowest,  if  ever  from  my  spirit  stole 
One  deeper  prayer,  'twas  that  ho  cloud  might  lower 
On  my  young  fame  ! — O  hear  !  God  of  eternal  power  I 

G(»d  '  thou  art  merciful. — The  wintry  storm, 

The  clor.d  that  pours  the  thunder  from  its  womb, 

But  show  the  sterner  grandeur  of  thy  form  ; 

The  lightnings,  glancing  through  the  midnight  gloom 
To  Faith's  raised  eye  as  calm   ns  lovely  come, 

As  splendours  of  the  autumnal  evening  htar, 
As  roses  sbiiken  by  tjie  breeze's  )>hiine, 

When  like  cool  incense  comes  the  dewy  air, 
And  on  the  golden  wave^  the  sun-set  bur*is  afar. 

God  !  thou  art  mighty  !— At  thy  footstool  hound, 
Lie  gazing  to  thee,  Chance,  and  Life,  and  Death ; 

Nor  in  the  Angel-<*ircle  flaming  round. 

Nor  in  the  million  worlds  that  blaze  beneath, 

h  one  that  can  withstand  thy  wrath's  hot  breath.*- 

*  The  Landhtrum  (Cii4*rman)  is  t\w  military  ^orce  of  the  country,  a* 
distiiij^nislicd  nrnm  the  regular  standing  amiy  .-—the  whole  mass  ut  tiM 
iindiscipUued  militia,  called  out  in  some  sudden  ezigeoc^  <^  Usa  «M»1%* 
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'Wo  in  thj  frowfi-«in  thj  smile  victorj ! 

Hear  my  last  prayer  !^^  Ask  no  mortal  wreatli; 
Ziet  lull  theae  eyes  my  rescued  eountrj  see, 
Tlien  take  my  ^«pirit.  All  Omnipotent,  to  thee. 

Now  for  the  ficfht — now  for  the  cannon-peal^- 

Forward-^through  blood,  and  toil,  and  cloud,  and  ilie! 
Glorious  tlie  sliout,  tlie  shock,  the  crash  of  steel, 

Tlie  TolleT*s  roll,  the  rocket's  blasting  spire ; 

Tliey  shake — like  broken  waves  their  squares  retire^— 
On  them,  hussars  ! — ^Now  give  them  rein  and  heel ; 

Tliink  of  the  orphaned  child,  the  murdered  sire : — 
Eartli  cries  for  blood, — in  thunder  on  them  wheel ! 
This  hour  to  Europe's  fate  shall  set  the  triumph-«eal ! 


LESSON  CLXXXVIL 

Extraafrom  "  Htatm  and  Earth,— A  MifUer^.'^'-^f 

Lord  Btron. 

Rafhael,  the  Archangel — NoAn. — Japhet. 

Scene  near  the  Ark,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Deluge. 

Japhef.  Oh,  say  not  so. 

Father  !  and  thou,  Archangel,  thou  ! 

Celestial  mercy  lurks  beluw 
That  pure  serenity  of  brow. 
Let  tliem  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore  ! 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more  ! 
Noah.  Peace  !  child  of  passion,  peace  ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 
Do  God  no  wrong. 
Live  as  he  wills  it^-die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  ris^hteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's* 

Ceane  !  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence,  cease 
To  weary  Heaven's  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint« 

Be  a  man  ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  hear,  and  can. 
Japh.  Ay,  father  !  but  when  they  are  gone, 
And  we  are  all  alone 
F  oating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 

And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethrent  all 
;Buri6d  in  its  immeasuraUe  breast. 
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Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks  simll  then  coihmaiid  1 
Can  we  in  desolation's  pence  have  rest  1 
Oh  God  !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 
While  jet  'tis  time  ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  full : 
Mankind  were  then  but  twain. 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  tlie  waves, 

And  the  tremendous  rain, 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their  gravely 
.  Were  graves  permitted  to  the  sons  of  Cain. 

Noah.  Silence,  vain  lM>y !  each  word  of  tliiuo's  a  crime  I 
Angel !  forgive  this  striphng's  fond  despair. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

JopA.  Hark  !  hark  !  deep  sounds,  and  deeper  stilly 
Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  Imsom  : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  ewery  leaf,  and  drops  e»»^h  iilossom : 
Earth  groans,  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 
Noah.  Hark  !  hark  !  the  sea-birds  cry  ■! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky. 

And  hover  round  the  mountain,  wlu^ro  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wavey 

Yet  dared  to  soar  ;— 
£ven  when  the  waters  waxed  too  fierce  to  bmfe. 
Soon  shall  it  be  their  only  shore,    - 
And  then  no  more  ! 
Japh,  The  sun  !  the  sun ! 
He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  Is  gone. 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaims  Earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone  1 
The  chnids  return  into  the  hues  of  night. 
Save  where  their  brazen-coloured*  BaXviet^  streak     ' 
The  verge  where  brighter  mornings  used  to  break. 
Noah.  And  lo  t  yon  flush  of  light. 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears !  « 

It  Cometh  !  hence,  away. 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey  ! 
Hcoce,  to  where  our  nil-hallowed  ark  uprcars 
Its  safe  and  wreck  less  sides. 
Japh.  Oh,  father,  stay  1 

Leave  not  my  Aimli  to  tlie  swallowing  tiilen! 
Noah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such  T  Begone  i 
Jax^h.  No^  I.  ] 
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KoalL  TlH*n  die 

With  lliom. 
IIow  dnr'tft  tlii>ii  Imik  on  timt  prnplietick  ^kr^ 
And  seek  to  snve  what  all  things  elde  coiiJeiun, 
In  overwhchnin^  uiiimm 
With  just  Jeh(nah*8  wrath  ? 
Japh.  Can  rngre  and  jnittice  join  in  the  pamc  patli  T 
Noah.  Blni>phpmer  !  Har'st  thon  murmur,  even  noirt 
Rapk.  Patriarch  !  he  still  a  father,  smooth  thy  brow: 
Tliy  Bon,  desuite  his  folly,  shiJI  not  nnk  ; 
lie  knows  m(  what  he  bays,  yet  shall  not  drink 
With  sobs  the  salt  foa.Ti  of  the  swellinj^  waters ; 

But  be,  when  passion  poiiseth,  giN>d  as  tliou. 
Nor  perish,  like  heaven's  chiidreu,  with  man's  dau^tenk 
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Speech  of  Catiline  before  the  Roman  Senate^  on  hearing 
sentence  of  Imnishment, — Croly's  Caiiiine* 

Banishf.d  from  Rome  !  what's  banished,  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  thinaet  1  loathe  ? 

*  Tried  and  convicted  traitor  !' — Who  says  this  t 
Who'll  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head  ? 
Banished  ? — I  tiiank  you  for't.     It  breaks  my  chain ! 
I  held  some  black  allegiance  till  thiic  h*mr — 

But  now  my  sword's  my  own.     Smile  on,  my  lords ; 

I  scorn  to  count  whut  feelings,  witliered  ho|ie8, 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  lH>t  cells  shut  u|>, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I  stand  and  scoiT  you  :— ohere  I  fling 

Hatred  and  full  ilefiance  in  your  face. 

Your  Consul's  merciful.     For  this  all  thanks. 

lie  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline.    ' 

*  Traiior  !'  I  go — but  I  return.  This — trial ! 
Here  I  devote  ;*our  senate  !  I've  had  wrongs. 
To  stir  a  fever  in  the  hhmd  of  age. 

Or  make  the  infant's  sinew  stnnig  as  steel. 

This  day's  the  birth  of  sorrows  I—rThis  hoiir*s  work 

Will  breed  proscriptions.— I jf Nik  to  yonr  hearths,  nijJoidl^ 

For  there  henceforth  shall  sit,  foi;  hounehold  gndii. 

Shapes  hot  from  Tartanift\ — ^dAV  ^Wottt  tuui  ciubm 
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Wan  TroAcliery,  with  his  thirsty  dag^r  draim ; 
Suspicion,  poisoning  hit»  hrother's  cup  ; 
Naked  U<*lieni(>n,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 
Makinii:  his  wild  s|N>rt  of  your  Idaxiiig  thrones; 
Till  Anarchy  comes  down  on  you  hke  Nigut, 
And  Massacre  seals  Rome's  eteriial  grave. 


LKSSON  CLXXXIX. 

Dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  IIcratio. — SHAKltrKABi 

Horatio.  Hail  to  your  lordship ! 

HamUL  I  am  fflad  to  see  you  well  : 
Horatio— or  1  do  forget  myself. 

//or.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever* 

Ham.  Sir,  my  ginni  friend ;  Til  change  that  name  with  y*  *> 
JLnd  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  T 

Hor.  A  truant  di<9position,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  1  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  8liall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  trn»ter  of  your  own  report 
Against  y(*urfself.     1  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsitiore  1 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  1  pray  thee  do  not  mock  me,  fellowHStudent ; 
1  think  it  was  to  see  mv  mother's  weddinv. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio ;  the  funeral  baked  mealf 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  mv  dearest  foe  in  heaven, 
Or  ever  I  had  si^en  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  father— rnethinks  I  see  my  fatlier— — 

Htir,  Where,  my  h)id  T 

Ham»  in  my  niihd's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  1  saw  liiin  once  ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  alls 
I  shall  not  look  upiui  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  1  saw  him  yestemigkt* 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ! 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king,  your  father. 

Ham.  Tlie  king,  my  father  ! 

Hot   Season  yoOr  admiration  for  a  ¥rhilft% 
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Willi  an  atteot  ear ;  till  I  majr  delirer 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Jiam.  For  heaven's  love  let  me  beier^ 

Jlor.  Two  pifrlite  togretlier  had  those  geii|lem«Hu 
Uarcelius  pni  Bernardo*  on  their  wabch, 
la  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night* 
Been  thus  encountered  :  a  figure,  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point  exactly,  cap-sppie, 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march. 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walked 
By  the'r  oppressed  and  feur-surprised  eyes, 
Whhin  his  truncheon's  length  ;  wliilst  they,  distifled 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him-     This  to  me. 
In  dreadful  secrecy,  impart  they  did  ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  niglit,  kept  the  watch : 
Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  hoth  in  time. 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.     I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Horn.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watehedi 
'  JIam.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor,  My  lord,  I  did  ; 
But  answer  made  it  none.     Yet  once,  methoiight 
It  litled  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud.;  « 

And,  at  tlie  sound,  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanished  from  our  eight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  hve,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  j^rne  ; 
And  we  did  think  it  wrk  down  in  our  duty* 
To  let  you  know -of  jt. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed.  Sir,  but  tliis  lirouUii  JHIB 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-jiight  1 

Hor.  We  do,  .my  lord. 

Ham.  Armed,  eay  you  1 

Hor.  Armed,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  Jio  ive  I 

Hor.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  not'bii'foee. 
.     /««r.  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  w«»re  bie:beMff  U. 
m^  MUm.  What, Joukttd  ha  &m:iiu«ly  t 
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Har   A  countenance  more 
In  sorrow  thun  in  anger. 

HofH,  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor,  Nny,  very  |iale« 

Ham.  And  fixed  his  eyes  upon  you  1 

Hot.  Most  constantly. 

Ham   1  wt.jld  i  had  heen  tliere  ! 

//it.  It  would  have  much  amazed  you. 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like  ;— -Staid  it  lonii^  t 

Har.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred* 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzled  ? — no  1 

H(ir.  It  was,  as  i  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered. 

Ham.  i  will  watch  to-night ; 
Perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Hor.  i  warrant  'twill. 

Ham.  If  it  asstimji  my  noble  father's  person* 
III  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you,  Sir, 
If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  th's  «ight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understamling,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  love  :  so,  fare  you  well. 
Upon  the  pkitform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  Visit  you. 

LESSON  CXC. 

Extract  from  the  Essay  on  Criticism.'^Vofm* 

WnoEVEu  thinks  a  fauhless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be« 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end, 
Since  noii^  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  ; 
And,  if  the  means  be  juFt,  the  conduct  trae# 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  fauUn,  is  diie« 
As  men  of  breeding,  sometimes  men  of  wit, 
T'  avoid  great  errours  must  tite  less  commit ; 
Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles,  is  a  praise. 
Most  criticks,  fond  of  some  subservient  art. 
Still  ma!ie  the  whole  depend  npon  a  part: 
They  talk  of  principles,  but  uutiont  prisse* 
And  all  to  one  loved  ibily  aajonficA) 
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Onco  on  a  time,  La  Mancha's  kni^t,  thej  aajf 

A  eertain  bard  encountering  on  tlie  way, 

Discoursed  in  tenns  ac  just,  with  looks  as  sage. 

As  e'er  could  Dennis,  of  the  Grecian  stage  ; 

Concluding  all  were  desperate  sots  and  fools. 

Who  durst  depart  from  Aristotle's  rules. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice. 

Produced  his  play,  and  begged  the  knight's  advice: 

Made  him  observe  the  subject,  and  the  plot, 

Th9  manners,  passions,  unities ;  what  not  f 

All  which,  exact  to  rule,  were  brouglit  about, 

Were  but  a  combat  in  the  lists  left  out. 

"  What !  leave  the  combat  out  ?"  exclaims  the  knigfat 

Yes,  or  we  must  renounce  the  Stagirite. 

•*  Not  so  by  heaven  !"  (he  answers  in  a  rage) 

'*  Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the  stage*** 

So  vast  a  throng  the  stage  can  ne'er^contain : 

**  Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  in  a  plain." 

Thus  criticks,  of  less  judgement  than  capricet 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  exact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas  ;  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 
And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line ; 
Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace. 
With  ^old  and  jewels  cover  every  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dressed. 
What  oft  was  thou^t,  but  ne'er  so  well  expi^esaed  ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  fiodt 
That  gives  as  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  Ugiit, 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit ; 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  tiiekn  gecMit 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood* 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  ezprtM^ 
And  value  books,  as  women  men^^-for  dnNM9 
Their  praise  is  still,— the  styk  is  exceUents 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  eonteal. 
Words  are  like  leaves ;  and  where  tlvqr  noet  tttemsib 
Aincn  fruit  of  sense  beneaxh  ia  takely  niimd. 
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False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatick  gintm^ 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place  ; 
The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay  : 
But  true  expression,  like  the  unchanging  sun,  ^ 
Clears  and  improves  wliate'er  it  shines  upon  ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable : 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed : 
For  different  styles  with  different  subjects  sort 
As  several  garbs,  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastick,  if  too  new  or  old  : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song ; 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong. 
In  the  bright  Muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ; 
Who  huiint  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Nr>t  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  musick  there. 
These,  equal  syllables  alone  require. 
Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  { 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 
Where'er  you  find  the  **  cooling  western  breeze. 
In  the  next  line  it  '*  whispers  through  the  treed : 
If  crystal  streams  "  with  pleasing  murmurs  creept*' 
The  reader's  thd-eatened,  (not  in  vain,)  with  <' sleep:** 
Then  at  the  last  and  only  couplet,  fraught 
With  4iome  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thouglity 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  olong, 

Leave  sueh  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 
What's  roundly  smooth  or  languishingly  slow ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  joiii» 
True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
Af  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  lo  daneei 
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*Ti8  not  enough  no  harshness  prives  offence  ; 

The  sound  must  seem  nii  echo  to  the  sense : 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  y.e\hyr  gently  blows. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  Hurge.s  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw* 

The  line  too  labours,  ano  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so  when  swift  Cnmiila  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  maiik 

Hear  how  Timotheus'  varied  lays  surprise. 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 

While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 

ffow  burns  with  glory,  and  then  mcits  witli  love  ; 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  sflow ; 

Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow : 

Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 

And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 


LESSON  CXCL 

Dialogue  ;-^Qil  Blas*  and  the  Old  Archbishop. — From  Le  Sioi. 

Arch.  Well,  young  mnn^  what  is  your  business  with  me  ! 

Gil  Bias.  I  am  the  young  man  whom  your  nephew,  Don 
Fernando,  was  pleased  to  mention  to  yoii. 

Arch,  O  !  you  arc  the  person  then,  of  whom  he  spoke  so 
handsomely.  I  engage  you  in  my  service,  and  consider  you 
a  raluable  acquisition.  From  the  specimens  he  showed  me 
oi  your  powers,  you  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors.  It  is  very  evident  your  education 
b'is  not  been  neglected.  I  am  satisfied  with  your  hand  writ- 
ing, and  still  more  with  your  understanding.  I  thank  my 
nephew,  Don  Fernando,  for  having  given  me  such  an  able 
young  man,  whom  I  consider  a  rich  acquisition.  You  tran- 
scribe so  well  you  must  certainly  understand  grammar.  Tell 
me,  ingenuously,  mv  friend,  did  you  find  nothing  that  shock- 
ed you  in  writing  over  the  homily  I  sent  you  on  trial  ?  tome 
neglect,  perhaps,  in  style,  or  some  improper  term  1 

Gil  B.  O !  Sir,  I  am  not  learned  enough  to  make  critica] 
observations,  and  if  I  was  I  am  |>ersuaded  tlie  works  of  your 
grace  would  escafie  my  censure. 
*  In  this  nam*,  the  o  has  the  Sound  of  2  ip  a-xure;  the  •  is 
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Arch,  Young  man,  you  are  disposed  to  flatter ;  but  tel. 
me,  which  parts  of  it  did  you  thiak  most  strikingly  beau- 
tiful. 

Gil  B,  If,  where  all  was  excellent,  any  parts  were  par* 
ticularly  so,  I  should  say  they  were  the  personiiicatioii  of 
hope,  and  *be  description  of  a  good  man's  death. 

Arch.  1  see  you  have  a  delicate  knowledge  of  the  truly 
beautiful.  This  is  what  I  call  having  taste  and  ^ntimftm. 
Gil  Bias,  henceforth  give  thyself  no  uneasiness  about  thy 
fortune,  I  will  take  care  of  that.  I  love  thee,  and  as  a  proof 
of  my  affection,  I  will  make  thee  my  confidant :  yes,  my 
ehild,  thou  shalt  be  the  repository  of  my  most  secret  thoughts. 
Listen  with  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  My  chief 
pleasure  consists  in  preaching,  and  the  Lord  givef  a  bless- 
ing  to  my  homilies  ;  but  1  confess  my  weakness.  The  hon- 
our of  being  thought  a  perfect  orator  has  charmed  my  imagi 
nation,  mj  performances  are  thought  equally  nervous  and 
delicate  ;  but  I  would  of  all  things  avoid  the  fault  of  good 
authors,  who  write  too  long.  Wherefore,  my  dear  Gil  Bias, 
one  thing  that  I  exact  of  thy  zeal,  is,  whenever  thou  shalt 
perceive  my  pen  smack  of  old  age,  and  my  genius  flag,  don*t 
lail  to  advertise  me  of  it,  for  I  don't  trust  to  my  own  judges 
ment,  which  may  be  seduced  by  self-love.  That  observation 
must  proceed  from  a  disinterested  understuiding,  and  T 
make  choice  of  thine,  which  1  know  is  good,  and  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  thy  decision. 

€Hl  B.  Thank  heaven.  Sir,  that  time  is  far  off.  Besides, 
a  genius  like  that  of  your  grace,  will  preserve  its  vigonr 
much  better  than  any  other,  or  to  speak  more  justly,  will 
be  always  the  same.  I  look  upon  you  as  another  Cardinal 
Ximines,  whose  superiour  genius,  instead  of  being  weaken-, 
ed,  seemed  to  acquire  new  strength  by  age. 

Arch,  No  flattery,  friend,  I  know  I  am  liable  to  sink  aSt 
at  once.  People  at  my  age  begin  to  feel  inftrmities,  and> 
the  infirmities  of  the  body  often  affect  the  understanding.  I 
re|>ent  it  to  thee  again,  Gil  Bias,  as  soon  as  thou  shalt  judge 
mine  in  the  least  impaired,  be  sure  to  give  me  notice.  And 
be  not  afraid  of  speaking  freely  and  sincerely,  for  I  shall 
receive  thy  advice  as  a  mark  of  thy  affection. 

Gil  B.  Your  grace  may  always  depend  upon  my  fidelity. 

Arch.  I  know  thy  sincerity,  Gil  Bias ;  and  now  tell  vat^ 
plainly,  hast  tliou  not  heard  Uie  people  make  some  remarlu 
u|)on  my  late  homilies  t 

QU  B.  Your  homilies  have  always  been  admu:ed^  bat  iet 
37  •  ^ 
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ieemp  to  me  that  the  fast  did  not  appi^ar  to  have  had  m 
powerful  an  effect  up<*n  *nie  audience  as  f  rmer  onps. 
Arek.  How,  Sir,  Ims  it  met  with  any  Aristarchiis  1* 
Oil  B.  No,  Sir,  hy  no  liieans,  such  work8  as  yours  are  not 
to  be  criticised ;  every  body  is  charmed  with  them.  Never- 
tlicless,  since  you  have  laid  ^our  injunctions  upon  me  to  be 
free  and  sincere,  1  will  taKe  tlit^  liberty  to  tell  you  that  your 
last  discourse,  in  my  judgement,  has  not  altogether  the  ener 
ry  of  your  other  performances.  Did  you  not  thiuk  so, 
Sir,  yourself? 

A  rch.  So,  then,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,  this  piece  is  not  to  your  taste  t 
Gil  B.  I  dou\  say  so.  Sir,  I  think  it  excellent,  although 
a  little  inferiour  to  your  other  works. 

Arch,  I  understand  you ;  yon  think  I  flag,  don't  you  ?  Come, 
be  plain  ;  you  believe  it  is  time  for  me  to  think  of  retiring. 
Oil  B,  I  should  not  have  been  so  bold  as  to  speak  so 
firecly,  if  your  grace  had  not  commanded  me  ;  1  do  no  morei 
therefore,  than  obey  you ;  and  I  most  humbly  beg  that  yoa 
will  not  be  offenrfed  at  my  freedom. 

Arch,  God  forbid  I  God  forbid  that  I  should  find  fkuk 
with  it.  I  don't  at  all  take  it  ill  that  you  should  speak  your 
sentiments,  it  is  your  sentiment  itself,  only,  that  I  find  bad* 
1  have  been  most  egrcgiously  deceived  in  your  narrow  un- 
derstanding. 

Gil  B.  Your  g1"ac*e  will  pardon  me  for  obeying 
Arch,  Say  no  more,  my  child,  you  are  yet  too  raw  t# 
make  propier  distinctions.  Be  it  known  to  you,  I  never 
composed  a  better  homily,  tlion  that  which  you  disapprove; 
for,  my  genius,  thank  heaven,  hath,  as  yet,  lost  nothing  of 
Its  vigour  :  henceforth  I  will  make  u  better  choice  of  a  con- 
fidant. Go  !  go,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,  and  tell  my  treasurer  to 
give  you  a  hundred  ducats,  and  may  heaven  conduct  yoa 
with  that  sum.  Adieu,  Mr.  Gil  Bias  !  I  wish  you  all  man- 
ner of  prosperity,  with  a  little  more  ta»te» 


LESSON  CXCH. 

Dialogue  .'-AlIbxander  the  Greaty  and  a'RoBBER^Dn  Aikin^ 

Alexander,  Wuat,  art  thou  the  Thracian  robber,  of  whose 
exphiits  I  have  heard  so  much  1 

**  Aritiarchus  war  n  celebrr.te4  grammarian  of  Samm.  He  was  §k 
niouM  (qx  his  critical  powers  ;  and  ho  revised  the  poems  of  Homer  whh 
*»c!i  aeverityi  that,  ever  aAer,  aU  severe  criticks  were  called 
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JRffbber.  I  am  a  Thracian,  and  a  soldier. 

Alex.  A  soldier  ! — a  thief,  a  plunderer,  an  assassin  !  tb# 
pest  of  the  country  !  I  could  honour  thy  courage,  but  I  must 
detest  and  punish  thy  crimes. 

Robber.  What  have  I  done,  of  which  you  can  complain  t '  v^ 

AUx,  IJajt  thou  not  set  at  defiance  niy  authority ;  vuwi ^iL-f 
lated  the  puhlick  peace,  and  passed  thy  lite  'n  injuring 
persons  and  properties  of  thy  fellow-suhjects  ? 

Robber.   Alexander  !    1  am  your  captive — I  must   ht 
what  you  please  to  say,  and  endure  what  you  please  to  in« 
flict.     But  my  sou.  is  iinconquered  ;  and  if  I  reply  at  all  to 
your  reproaches,  I  will  reply  like  a  U-ee  man. 

AUx.  Speak  freely.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  my  power,  to  silence  those  with  whom  1  deign 
to  converse. 

Robber.  I  must  then  answer  your  question  by  another. 
How  have  you  passed  your  life  ? 

Alet.  Like  a  hero.  Ask  Fame,  and  she '  will  tell  you. 
Among  the  braV^,  I^have  been  the  bravest  :  among  sove- 
reigns, the  noblest :   amon<r  conquerors,  the  mightiest. 

Robber.  And  does  not  Fame  speak  of  me  too  ?  Was  there 
ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more  valiant  band  ?  Was  there 
ever — but  I  scorn  to  boast.  YoU  yourself  know  that  1  have 
not  been  easily  subdued. 

Alex.  Still  what  are  you  but  a  robber — a  base,  dishonest 
robber  ? 

Robber^  And  what  is  a  conqueror  ?  Have  not  you,  too, 
gone  about  the  earth  like  an  evil  genius,  blasting  the  fair 
fruitK  of  peace  and  industry  ;  plundering,  ravaging,  killing, 
without  law,  without  justice,  merely  to  gratify  an  insatiable 
lust  for  dominion  ?  All  that  I  have  done  to  a  single  district 
With  a  hundred  followers,  you  have  done  to  whole  nations 
with  a  hundred  thousand.  If  I  have  stripped  individuals, 
you  have  rained  kings  and  princes.  If  I  have  burned  a  few 
hamlets,  you  have  desolated  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms 
and  cities  of  the  earth.  What  is,  then,  the  difference,  biit 
that  as  you  were  born  a  king,  and  I  a  private  man,  you  have 
been  able  to  become  a  mightier  robber  than  I  ? 

Ahx.  But  if  i  have  tt*keii  like  a  king,  I  have  given  like  a 
king.     If  I  have  subverted  empires,  1  have  founded  great 
•r.     I  have  cherished  arts,  commerce,  and  philosophy. 

Robber.  1,  too,  have  freely  ^iyen  to  the  f>oor  what  I  took 
from  the  rich.  1  have  establislied  ord^r  and  discipline  among 
the  most  ferocious  of  inankind,  and  have  stretebod  out  m/ 
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protecting  arm  ofer  the  oppreMed.  I  know,  indeed,  littk 
of  the  philosophj  jou  talk  of,  hut  1  belieTO  neither  yon  iior 
I  shall  e?er  atone  to  the  world  for  half  the  mtschief  we 
have  done  it. 

Alex,  Leave  me.  Take  offjiis  chains,  and  use  him  welL 
Are  we  tJien  so  much  alike  ?  Alexander  like  a  robber  ?  Let 
ne  reflect. 


LESSON  cxcm. 

Unes  written  in  1821 ;  on  hearing  that  the  Austrians  had 
tered  Napk,8 — toith  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  pari 
of  the  Neapolitans,  who  had  declared  their  independence^  and 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  it. — ^Moore. 

At,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ! 

From  this  hour  let  the  hlood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 
That  shrunk  from  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 

Be  sucked  out  by  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains  ! 

On— on,  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 
Ye  locusts  of  tyranny  ! — blasting  them  o'er  i 

Fill — ^fill  up  their  wide,  sunny  waters,  ye  sails. 

From  each  slave-mart  in  Europe,  and  poison  their  i^ore. 

May  their  fate  be  a  mock-word — may  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles, 

When  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hundSf 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls  ! 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driven, 
Base  slaves !  may  the  whet  of  their  agony  be. 

To  think — as  the  damned  haply  think  of  the  heaven 

They  had   once  in  their  reach, — ^that  they  might  have 
been  free. 

Shame  !  shame !  when  there  was  not  a  bosom,  whose  heat 
Ev«r  rose  o'er  the  zero  of  Castlereagh's  heart, 

That  did  not,  like  Echo,  your  war-hymn  repeat. 
And  send  back  its  prayers  with  your  Liberty's  start !  . . « 

"When  the  world  stood  in  hope — ^whfen  a  spirit  that  breathed 
Full  fresh  of  the  olden  time  whispered  about, 

And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheathed. 
But  waited  one  conquering  word  to  flais^  out !  • .  • 
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When  around  you  the  shades  of  jour  mighty  in  iamef 
Filicaias  and  Petrarchs  seemed  bursting  to  view^. 

And  their  worJs  and  their  warnings, — hke  tongues  of  bright 
flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles — fell  kindling  on  you  !  ...... 

Good  God  !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life, 
Worth  ages  of  history — when,  had  you  but  hurled 

One  bolt  at  your  bloody  invader,   aat  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  |iad  spread  through  Urn 
world. 


» • 


That  then-r-O,  disgrace  upon  manr^ood  !  e'en  then 
You  should  falter — should  chng  to  your  pitiful  breath. 

Cower  down  into  beasts,  when  you  might  have  stood  men 
And  prefer  a  slave's  life,  to  a  glorious  death ! 

It  is  strange  ! — it  is  dreadful !    Shout,  Tyranny,  shout 
Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  *  Freedom  is  o'er  — » 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  fire,  tread  it  out. 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more 

For  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free, 
Come,  Despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss  :-— 

Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bondman  of  thee* 
Than  sully  even  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this. 


LESSON  CXCIV. 

SoUloguy  cf  Macbeth,  when  going  to  murder  Duncan^  king  ef 

Scotland, — Suakspeare. 

Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch  thee  ^— 
I  have  thee  not ;  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  1  or  ait  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind  ;  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  t 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  1  was  going; 
And  such  an  instrument  1  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  the  other  seuseSy 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  1  see  thee  «ti!ll\ 
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And  oa  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,*  goutsf  oi  blood* 
IVhich  was  not  so  before* — There's  do  such  thing  ; 
It  is  the  bloody  busineAs,  which  infonns 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world. 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  withered  murder, 
Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howls  his  watch,  thus,  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
"With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.-^Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  Yery  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horrour  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — ^Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  fur  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 

LESSON  CXCV. 

DiaJfiguefram  Macbeth. — Shjikspkare. 

ScEiTE. — ^Malcolm  and  Macduff,  in  the  king's  palace  iu  KnghH  t 

— Enter  Rosse  from  Scotland. 

Macduff,  See,  who  comes  here  1 

Malcolm,  My  countryman  ;  but  yr  1 1  know  him  not* 

Macd.  My  ever  gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mai.  I  know  him  now  :  Good  God,  betimes  remoTO 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  t 

Ros$e.  Alas,  poor  country  ; 
Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!     It  cannot 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave :  where  nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  tlie  air, 
Are  made,  not  marked  ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy  ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  asked,  for  who ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

•  Haft,  handle.         f  Dmp«.     [gmUte^,  FrenchJ     *^  Out  for  6tnfM 
still  u.«ed  in  Scotland  hy  physicians.**— Jo/mMm.    The  diphdMHig  sail 
gouU  has  the  sound  of  oe«  ta  \a  CTauft  «sv4  tTo«f  • 


K 
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Macd.  O,  relation, 
Too  nice,  and  yet  too  troe  I 

Mai,  What  is  the  newest  grief  7 

Rosse,  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  Bpe^km  l 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd,  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd,  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse,  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  battered  at  their  peace  7 

Rosse,  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did  leave  ihfim 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  how  goes  itt 

Rosse    When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings^ 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnessed  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  afix>t : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

McU.  Be  it  their  comfort. 
We  are  coming  thither ;  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out 

Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 
This  comfort  with  the  like !  But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howled  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch*  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 
The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief,t 
Dae  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that's  honest, 
5    But  in  it  shares  some  wo ;  though  the  main  part 
'  .]Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine, 
'    Ke^  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  have  it 

jRosse,  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever, 
Wliich  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
^  TThat  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph  !|  I  guess  at  it 

f        *  Catch.  t  A  grief  that  has  a  sinfle  oimtr. 

■         i  Thk  inteijection,  implyinir  doubt  and  deliberation,  and  nioc«  ea»» 
^   %«^y  written  Ati m,  is  Mmnded liuurticulately ,  w\tti  tte  ^b^a  tSteMA. 
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Rosse,  Your  castle  is  surprised ;  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered  :  to  relate  the  maimer^ 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer^ 
To  add  the  death  of  yoti. 

MaL  Merciful  heaven  !— 
What 4  man,  ne'er  pull  your  hat  Upon  your  brows; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd,  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse,  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 
That  could  be  found. 

Macd,  And  1  must  be  from  thence! 
My  wife  killed  too ! 

Rosse,  I  have  said. 

MaL  Be  comforted : 
Let's  make  us  medicines  of  aar  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd,  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  cmes  ? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  heU-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so ; 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?    Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls : — Heaven  rest  them  now  t 

Mai,  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword  :  let  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it 

Macd,  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue  ! — But,  gentle  heaven, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  -of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too ! 

Mai,  This  tune  goes  manly. 
Come,  go  we  to  the  kmg ;  our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  la«;k  \a  nothing  but  our  leave ;  Macbeth 
U  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.     Receive  what  cheer  you  nay ; 
The  night  is  lou^,  ibax  newest  tola  the  day.  .  IjEu^  ' 

\ 
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LESSON  CXCVL 

Tfte  Passions. — An  Ode.-^OLUN8* 

When  Musick,  henFeiilj  maid,  wag  jromigt 
While  vet  in  early  Greete  she  stingy 
The  Passions  6k,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magick  eell, 
Exultinfl:,  tremblinsr,  ra^inv,  fainting, 
Posifessed  beyortd  the  Muse's  painting; 
By  turns,  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturlied,  delighted,  raised,  refined : 
Till  once,  ''tis  said,  when  till  were  firod. 
Filled  with  Airv,  tnpt,  inspii^d, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound  % 
And,  as  they  oft  had  lieard  apart, 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madriess  ruled  the  liour, 
"Would  prove  his  own  eicpfessiVe  power. 

First,  Fear,  his  Imnd,  its  skill  to  try^ 

Amid  the  choids  bewildered  laid; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed  ; — his  eyes  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings, 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Wespair- 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  lieguiled :— > 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air : — 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope  I .  with  «y«s  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  I 
Still  it  whispered  proikiised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  haill 
till  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
he  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  her  song? 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  everj  close  ; 
^d  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  fspl)^^  ^^^^* 
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And  longer  had  she  sung — ^but,  with  a  frown, 

Reyenge  impatient  rose. 
He  threw  his  bloodHstauied  sword  in  thunder  down  8 

And*  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
Add  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread* 
Were  ne'er  prophetick  sounds  so  full  of  wo  ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  dnmi  with  furious  heat : 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 

Dejected  Pity  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  vrild  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bunting  from  lui 
head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy^  to  nought  were  fixed  ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  : 
Of  differing  titemes  the  veering  song  was  mixed  : 

And,  now  it  cotirted  Love ;  now,  raving,  called  on  Hatt. 

With  eyes  up-raised,  ns  one  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired ; 

And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound : 
Through  glades  and  glooms,  the  mingled  raeasores  stde, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay» 

(Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing^ 

Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing) 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But,  O !  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  bnet 

Uer  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 

Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung  K^h. 

The  hunter's  <;all,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known. 
The  oak-crowned  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Quees, 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boy*  were  seen. 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green  s 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 
Aud  8pon  leaped  u^  «ikd  MAsntdlua  bM^hen  apeelw 
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Last  came  Joy's  ecstatick  trial : — 

He,  with  vinj  crown  advancing, 
First  CO  the  Jivelj  pipe  his  hand  ad.dressed-^ 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best* 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain^ :. 
They  saw  in  Tempers  vale,  her  native  maids, 

Amidd-  the  festal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings, 

Love  framed  with  mirth  a  gay  fantastick  round, 

(Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound) 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolick  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 


LESSON  CXCVIL 

The  Amateurs. — ^Monthly  Antholooy. 

When  Festin,*  heavenly  swain,  was  young. 
When  first  attuned  his  viol  rung. 
And  the  sof\  hautboy's  melting  trill 
Confessed  the  magick  master's  skill  ; 
Beneath  his  opening  windows  round 
The  admiring  rabble  caught  the  sound  ; 
And  ofl,  at  early  morn,  the  throng 
Besieged  the  house  to  hear  his  song. 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired* 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
With  one  consent,  they  brought  around 
Dire  instruments  of  grating  sound  ; 
And  each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour. 
Would  try  his  own  sky-rending  power. 

First  in  the  ranks,  his  skill  to  try, 
A  stout  and  sturdy  clown  was  there ; 

A  deafening  hautboy,  cracked  and  dry, 

Brayed  harsh  discordance  on  the  air. 

With  breath  retained,  and  laboured  grin. 

Rapt  by  his  own  tumultuous  din. 

With  blood  suspended  iivhis  face. 

And  paws  that  could  not  find  their  place, 

*  Bf  r.  John  Festin,  a  miisick-master,  was  the  intended  bero  of  Ho* 
^4rth*s  celebrated  piece,  "  The  Enraged  MuaioitA.'* 
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The  champion  played :  while  every  peal  coiifeflted 
How  strong  the  throes  that  heaved  his  mossy  chest. 

Next  came  a  hrawny  niir«e,  but  six  feet  high. 
With  leathern  lungs,  and  throat  of  brass  supplied; 

Striving  with  "  Chevy  Chase"  and  "  Lullaby,** 
To  drown  the  screeching  infant  at  her  side. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  babe  she  seized. 
And  s<)ueezed,  and  sung,  and  sung,  and  squeezed ; 
Although  sometimes,  each  dreary  paiise  between, 
The  strangled  infant's  piercing  slu'ieks, 
And  writhiiig  limbs,  and  blackening  cheeks. 
Full  well  confessed  the  secret  pin, 
lliat' keenly  goaded  him  within — 
Yet  closer  squeezed  the  nurse,  and  louder  was  her  dhk 

A  wheezing  sawyer,  standing  by. 
Industriously  was  sawing  wood  ; 

Though  dull  his  saw,  his  throat  though  dry, 
A  while  he  used  them  as  he  could. 
At  length,  grown  tired  of  toil  in  vain. 
The  wretch  resolved  to  change  his  strain  ; 
With  fell  intent,  defying  nature's  hiw. 
He  paused,  and  held  his  breath — to  whet  his  saw.— 
With  eyes  half-closed,  find  rsiised  to  heaven. 
And  starting  teeth  from  sockets  driven. 
And  clenching  jaws,  convulsed  with  ghnstly  smilet 
Across  the  wiry  edge  he  drew  the  screaking  file. 

A  boy  came  next,  loud  whooping  to  the  gale. 
And  on  his  truant  shoulders  bore  a  pole  : 

Two  furious  cats,  suRpended  by  the  tail» 
Were  swinging  cheek  by  jole. 
O  dulcet  cats,  thus  hung  at  leisure. 
What  was  your  delighted  measure  ! 
Entangled  in  no  faint  embrace. 
With  claws  deep  buried  in  each  other's  face, 
How  did  ye  hiss  and  spit  your  venom  round. 
With  nmrderous  yell  of  more  than  earthly  sound  I, 
O  dulcet  cats  .  could  one  more  pair,  like  you. 
The  concert  join,  and  pour  the  strain  anew. 
Not  man  could  bear,  nor  demon's  ear  sustain 
The  fiendish  caterwaul  of  rage  and  pain. 

A  fish  cart  next  came  rattling  by  ; 
JtM  lusty  driver,  percVied  on  Vi\|^V\^ 
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Recruited  by  his  recent  bowl, 

Poured  through  the  deafening  horn  hb  greedy  loii]. 

Such  notes  he  blew  as  erst  threw  down 

Old  Jericho's  substantial  town ; 

While  scarce  was  heard,  so  loud  he  wound  his  peal, 

The  mangled  cur  that  yelped  beneath  his  wheel.    .. 

Then  came  a  child  eloped  from  home* 
.  Pleased,  in  the  streets  at  large  to  roam ; 
His  cart  behind  he  dragged  ;— before, 
A  hufi^  tin  coffee-pot  he  Inire, 
Which,  ever  aud  anon,  he  beat 
W  ith  sticks  and  stones  in  furious  heat : 
Nor  heeded  he  that  at  his  heels 
The  crier  rung  his  frequent  peals. 
With  brazen  throat,  and  hideous  yell, 
That  distanced  all  the  hounds  of  hell. 
In  air  his  stunning  bell  he  tossed, 
And  swelled,  and  shouted  '*  lost ! — ^lost !— lest  I** 

Emblem  of  justice,  high  abore, 
A  ponderous  pair  of  steelyards  hung; — 

Hooked  by  the  nose,  his  weight  to  prove, 
A  living  hog  beneath  was  swung. 
Dire  was  the  squeal  that  rent  the  sky, 
W^itli  sounds  too  dread  for  earthly  throat; 
Whi!e  not  a  butcher  lingered  nigh 
To  stop  the  howling  monster's  note. 
Fast,  to  escape  the  hated  strain. 
With  ears  comprest,  some  fled  amain. 
While  others  paused,  all  hopeless  of  relief. 
And  cursed  the  stars  that  had  not  made  them  deaf. 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  Colin*  drew  his  fiddle  bow, 
Wliile  saw-mills  yet  were  mute ; 
The  jarring,  howling,  deafening  choir, 
With  notes  combined  in  concert  dire, 
Cruihl  shake  the  sky,  the  sohd  earth  could  move. 
While  milder  thunders  burst  unheard  above. 

*  The  real  name  of  the  resolute  musician,  whose  instrumont  siie- 
gested  tlie  idea  of  the  ahove  concert,  is  concealed  by  the  poei— in  li'« 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  that  votary  of  Apollo— under  the  nam*  •f 
Mie  of  the  characters  in  Pope's  second  PostorsL 
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LESSON  cxcvni. 

The  Street'Sceiu  between  Brutus  and  CASSivSd — IVmn  Ifc 
Trtiged^  of  Julius  Cmsar. — Shakspeajuu 

Cassius.  Will  jou  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  t 

Bruius.  Not  I. 

Cos,  I  pray  yoa,  do. 

Bru,  I  ain  not  gnmesome ;  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  tiiat  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony; 
IjCt  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cos,  Brutus,  I  do  obserre  you  now  of  late ; 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness. 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 
Be  not  deceived  ;  if  I  hare  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Blerely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaTioars : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  lie  griered ; 
Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one ; 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cos.  Then,  Brutus,  1  have  much  mistook  your  passkitt 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  1 

Bru,  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  by  reflection  by  some  other  tilings. 

Cas,  'Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     J  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  Crosar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
flare  wish'd  that  n^blc  Brutus  had  liis  eyes.  \ 
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Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  met  Casiiiifi 
That  jou  would  have  me  seek  into  mjMslf 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cos.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  htur  i 
And  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yot  know  nntt  o£ 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protestor ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them  ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

Bfu»  What  means  this  shouting  t  I  do  fear,  the  p60iib 
Choose  Caisar  for  their  king. 

Cos.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 
Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassias ;  yet  I  love  him  well:— 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  1 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  in  the  other* 
And  1  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Ccis.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutiis, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life  ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Csesar :  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Etidure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  Ivith  his  shores, 
Ciesar  says  to  me,  Darest  thou,  C*issius,  now 
l^eup  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word 
Accoutrf  d  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
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And  bade  him  follow :  so*  indeed,  he  did* 

The  torrent  ro«»red,  and  we  did  buflfet  it 

With  hiHty  sinews  ;  throwinf^  it  aside^ 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controrers^. 

But  ere  we  could  arrire  the  point  proposedy 

Cicsar  cried,  Help  me,  Cassius.  or  I  sink. 

I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tjrber 

Did  I  the  tired  CiBsar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  bodj, 

If  Ccesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  lie  did  shake.     'Tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  : 

Hif  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world* 

Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  RemoAs 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cried — Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius— 

As  a  sick  ^irl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

7irM.  Another  general  shout  1 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on  Cesar. 

Cas.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus  :  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  und^'.r  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves,  dishonourahle  graves. 
Men  at  sometimes  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus — and  Caesar — what  should  be  in  that  Csesar  1 
Why  should  that  name.be  sounded,  more  than  your's? 
Write  them  together ;  yours  is  as  fair  a  name : 
Sound  them  ;  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well : 
Weigh  them  ;  it  is  as  heavy :  conjure  with  'em  ; 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Coesar* 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Uj)on  what  meats  does  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
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That  he  is  ^own  so  great  ?  Age,  tlion  art  shamed  . 
Home,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  floods 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  1 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  RomOi 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man  ?     ^ 
O !  you  and  1  have  heard  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil,  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  : 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim : 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter  :  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  1  might  entreat  you» 
Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  said,  ^ 

I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patienci*  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  thing!, 
^ill  then,  my  nohle  friend,  chew  upon  Uiis ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 
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Address  of  Brutus  to  the  Romans^  justifying  his  assassinoHom 

of  Cteifor.— Ibid. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers,  hear  me  fbr  my  canta ; 
and  be  silent  that  you  may  liear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honour ;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  mHy 
believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom  ;  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge. — ^If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Ciesar's,  to  him,  I  say,  tliat 
Brutus'  love  to  Cashar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Ctesar,  this  is  my 
answer :  Not  that  i  loved  Ciesnr  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome 
more.  Had  you  rather  Ctesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves  ;  than  that  Ciesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  f  As 
CiBsar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  ^  he  was  forUiii»&A>\.t% 
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x  '.  '.  la  >te  ^ras  "niinat.  [  lonour  luin  ;  bat  S5  iiewsf 
ao9is2.L(».  i«w  iiiu.  7!i«re  jje  erira,  tor  his  lov€  ;  joy, 
w  a  'rrone  .  .uaoiir.  .•r  ud  'lUciir  :  and  death,  fur  hit 
stnszcfT. — .VI  u  •  -er*  -«»  >£i:s«  iiat  voiiiii  ise  a  boadman! 
>av  -mn^  .  >r  ".un  iu.ve  '  'ifefiueu.  Wiiu'a  here^onider 
ai.  iHiiu.  CM  e  .  IkJinoii  '  X  uiv.  iut^aii.  :  tiir  him  haTel 
SRUtfH.  ^'  I'  .  t*r?  -*»  iLe.  iiaj  ▼lil  aot  .ove  bis  coub- 
-*  :!.▼•  .'Oettis.  .     jr    uizl   .a.Te  I  >iicMitietL — L  pome  fori 

••  ie        "^  tfa    -flit*     avR       d^nut-i- — T  uLre  inne  no  mort 
:xaui     -^u  -iuui.   .u    u   3mius.      T!ie  tiuesoca  of  his 

••I     •?     »«ok     ^TTtiv-  -      ji>x'    Old    nfiamiesB  issiibcced.  ibr 

V--^  -fnfa-  ij»  tMA7.  aoumiett  i^  Mars.  Xatoa^:  wiio* 
*«#uaerr  «  su  i«a  »»■*"  a.  uLsi  iiHitZi.  roiiil  ."mr^ive — ia^  ben- 
ff     .      '»     '••'Tg  'laee    ii     nv     r^nuziuiiwesitti ;  J9  wiiieJi 

•u     Kti      •  . ^%"t.2i   attf    "    MZ3^M£r  .     Hat.  i»  I  4ew  my 

'*■*     ^•^     -«"   3*  ,3HM4    •€    .i«.-iii«^   L    svm  Tilt*  tiune  Jo^pr 
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Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  1 
When  tliat  the  fioor  have  cried,  G«esar  hath  wept  i 
Ambition  shtmld  be  made  of  sterner  stuff* 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kinglj  crown  ; 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  t 
Yet  Brutus  sajs  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  1  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  : 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  I 
O  judgemeot,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.<>— Bear  with  me  : 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cfesar ;  ^ 

And  1  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  tJierOi 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  Masters  !  If  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  tage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrongs 
Who,  you  all  know,  aie  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong — I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parcliment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar  { 

I  found  it  in  his  closet :  'tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  woundi» 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood — 

Yen,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now* 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Ciesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twos  on  a  snmnier's  evening  in  his  tent : 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassras'  dag|;|n  ^t<yi^\*- 
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See,  what  n  rent  the  envious  Casca  made— 

Tliroujjrh  tllis»  the  well  belored  BrutiM  stabbed  ; 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cassar  followed  it !— - 

This  was  the  most  unkindest*  cut  of  idl ! 

For,  when  the  noble  Ctesar  saw  him  «tah« 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquished  him  !     Then  burst  his  mightj  heart  t 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pom|iey's  statua,t 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Gsesar  fell* 

0  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down  ; 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep  ;  nhd  I  perceive  you  feel 
Tlie  dint  of  pity  : — ^these  are  gracious  drops^ 

Kind  souls  !     What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Ciesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  ye  here  ! — 
Here  is  himself — ^marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

Good  friends  !  sweet  friends  !     Let. me  uot  stir  yoa  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny  ! 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable  ! 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not»  ■ 
That  made  them  do  it !    They  are  wise  and  honourablev 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  ! 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  mas^ 

That  love  my  friejid — and  that  they  know  full  well* 

That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him  ! 

For  1  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 

To  stir  men's  blood  : — I  only  speak  right  on  : 

I  tell  you  that  wliich  you  yourselves  do  know-— 

Show  you  sweet  Ceesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor*,  dumb  moutbib 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But,  were  I  Brutus* 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  ati  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  yt  ur  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  evety  womid  of  Ca;sar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

•  Thif  «1ou»<V  superlntive,  like  « the  most  straitest  sect  of  Ofur  tell- 
|r>'*n,**  (Act»  ix\\.  5.)  wai  tolerated  by  the  best  English  wrlteiVy «w»  «i 
tlirr*  centurini*  ai^o. 

f  sitaMk  fiur stiftUie,  is  common  smoi^^  \I»a  old  writers. 
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LESSON  bcL 

The  Tmt'StaU  betiteen  Brutits  ami  CAS8iP9.-^I]ink 

Casstus.  That  yon  have  wronged  me,  doth  af^iear  in  thist 
Toa  have  coniletu ned  and  noted  Luciuv  Pellay 
For  taking  bribes  liere  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein,  mj  letters  (prnyinsc  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man)  were  slighted  off. 

Brutus.  You  wron«;ed  yourself,  to  write  in  sach  n  c«Nb 

Cos.  At  such  a  time  as  tlii?,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice*offenc«  nliould  bear  its  comment. 

Bnu  Let  me  tell  you,  Casa^ius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm| 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  fur  gold, 
I'o  undeservers. 

Cos.  I  an  itching  palm  1 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this* 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  s|ieech  were  else  your  last. 

3nt,  The  name  of  Ctissius  iMmours  this  comiption« 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head* 

C.ts.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  ramtmberl 
Did  not  great  Juliiui  bleed  for  justice'  sake  7 
What  villain  tuuched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice? — What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  alf  this  worldg 
But  for  sup|>orting  robbers ; — shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  apace  of  oiur  hirge  honoiin^ 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thui  7<-^ 
I  had  rattier  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  inoottt 
Than  such  a  Romsn. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me : 
Fll  not  endure  it.     You  forget  jomtBelff 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  ablei  than  yuurtftSf 
To  make  conditions* 

Bru.  Go  t»  I  y«a*0c  m>U  CasMUS* 

Car.  1  am.  ^ 

Bru.  I  say  you  afe  not. 

Cas.  Ur^e  me  no  more-:  I  shntt  lbrg*t  itkyosHt 
Have  niimi  aipon  your  kmakh :  tetvipt  ombi  m*  fiiMliar. 

Bni.  Awav,  sfiglit  nuw  f 

Cos.  U'tj^bWl  ,^^j^ 
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Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  ipcak. 
Must  1  give  waj  and  room  to  jour  rash  dmler  1 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  I 

Cku.  Must  1  endure  all  this ! 

Bru.  All  this !  Ay,  more.  Fret  till  your  proud  lieart  breaks 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  clM>lenck  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  1  budge  t 
Must  1  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  croudi 
Under  your  testy  humour ! 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth  ;  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  1 

Bru,  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 
Let.  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men, 

Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you  wrong  me,  Bmtnf ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  ? 

Brm  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas,  When  Csosar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have moved  na 

Bru,  Peace,  peace  ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him* 

Cas,  I  durst  not ! 

Bnu  No. 

Cas,  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru,  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas,  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love. . 
I  n^ay  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru,  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terrour,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  tliey  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     1  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me  :^ 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
^From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants,  their  vile  tmJi,     . 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions ; 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  like  Cwuim  f 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassias  so  1 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
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To  lock  such  r!i8ca]  counters  from  his  iriendSy 
Be  ready,  ^ids,  witli  all  year  tfavnderboltSy 
Dash  him  in  pieces. 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not« 

Rfu.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  foo) 
That  brought  my  answer  back.  Brutus  hathr  rhrcd  mj  liMurU 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru,  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  chi  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 
*  Bru.  I  do  n«H  like  your  faults. 

Ca£.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Rm.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come  Antony  !  and  ycnng  Octavius,  come  t 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius : 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world — 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed^ 
Set  in  a  note4M>ok,  learned  and  conned,  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  coidd  weep 
M>  spirit  from  my  eyes  ! — Thore  is  my  dagger,  * 
And  here  my  naked  breast — within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  riutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  ; 
1/  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth : 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Ciesar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Brup  Sheath  your  dagger  ; 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  hqve  scope  s 
Do  what  you  wiU,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-t^nlpered  vexeth  him  T 

Bnu  When  I  spoke  tliat,  I  was  ill-tem[)ered  teo. 

Cas.  Do  you  confirss  so  much  '^  ^ive  nie  your  Imnd* 

Itni.  And  my  heart  too.-^ 

Cas.  O  Brutus  i 


i 
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Brtu  Wbnt^  the  matter  1 

das.  Have  you  mit  love  enoufii  to  bear  with  me* 
When  that  rash  humour  whl€!i  uty  mother  gave  ttie« 
Makes  me  forjjretful  1 

JUru.  Yes,  Cas^hifi ;  and  lienceforth, 
When  jou  are  over-enriiest  with  your  Brutmi, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  ao* 
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DtscriptioH  of  ike  Castie  of  Indolence^  and  its  iuiMioMiid^ 

Thomson.* 

Ye  ipods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleen  profound  ! 

Whose  soft  dominion  o*er  this  castle  sways. 
And  all  the  widely-silent  f  laces  rriund. 

Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 

What  never  yet  was  sunic  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  arduous  string, 

1,  who  have  spcMit  my  nights  and  nightly  dajn 
In  this  soul-deadening  place,  loose-loitering  ? 
Ah  !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprenr  my  moulted  wing  f 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  belf, 
ffef  cursed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand* 

Belf-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  ex|Nmd, 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 

Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  car|)ets  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch<sd  anmud  in  seemly  band. 

And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prf»p  the  tiead ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed* 

And  every  where  huge  covered  tables  stood. 

With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned; 

Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  f«M>d 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  Eprth  are  foand,    , 
And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  round : 

Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displavod. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 

You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the 'dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  (passes  played. 

•  This  poem  beiiigf  writ  iti  ilie  manner  of  SfienKcr,  tb«  niMolet* 
words,  ani)  a  simplicfty  of  diction  in  wimi?  of  the  line*,  whtrh  bi»iileni 
on  the  hidicrojs,  wure  nejcessarv  to  mttkm  the  iipttdtMO  nMm  Mfw 
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Here  Freedom  reifned  without  th^  least  Mof ; 

N<*r  gnHfiifi's  tale,  nor  ancieitt  nrMtideo's  gail^ 
Nor  saintly  epleeiit  diirnt  raiiriuur  at  oar  joy^ 

And  with  envenonied  tongue  our 'pleaaurea  pall. 

For  why  t  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ) 
To  wit,  that  eacli  should  work  his  own  desire. 

And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  ftdl} 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  tlie  lyre. 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  tha  Muses  might  inspire^ 

The  rooms  with  cofitly  tapestry  were  hung. 

Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  talet 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 

Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale  : 

Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Pourecf  forth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  heart. 

Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  tha  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  Echo  to  resound  their  sndftKt 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  paac*  Im^ 
part, 

Gach  sound,  too,  here,  to  languishment  incii90d« 
Lulled  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  easf  i 

A'irial  musick  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees^ 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  traas 

It  hung,  aud  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs 
As  did,  alas  !  with  soft  perdition  please : 

Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  $narei, 
Tlie  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  ail  a^reik 

A  certain  musick,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind  | 

Full  easily  obtained.     Behoves  no  mare. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind. 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined, 

FroiQ  which,  with  airy-flying  Angers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refined, 

The  god  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight. 
Whence,  with  jMt  cause,  the  harp  of  lEoIus  it  hi^ght^ 

Ah  me !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fiaa  f 

W'ho  up  tU^  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divinat 

Then  let  tliem  dowi^  again  into  thp  soul  1 

*  Hight,  lumsd,  tmtM;  sad  sttrasCinies it  is  astdfif  It 
39a 
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And  bade  him  follow:  bo,  indeed,  he  did* 

The  torrent  ro<Ared,  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  hi8ty  sinews  ;  throwing  it  aside. 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controyer^. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 

Ciesar  cried,  Help  me,  Cassias*  or  I  sink. 

I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor. 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tjbar 

Did  I  the  tired  Coesar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassias  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  bodj, 

If  Ciesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake.     'Tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  : 

Hit  eoward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Remans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cried — Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius — 

As  a  sick  ^irl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

/ir/i.  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on  Csesar. 

Cas,  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus  :  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  und<;r  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves,  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  sometimes  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus — and  Cssar — what  should  be  in  that  CflBsar  t 
Why  should  that  name.be  sounded,  more  than  your's? 
Write  them  together ;  yours  is  as  fair  a  name : 
Sou:id  them  ;  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well : 
Weigh  them  ;  it  is  as  heavy :  conjure  with  *em  ; 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Ctesar. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
VpoD  what  meats  does  thia  oux  Cassar  feed, 
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That  lie  ia  ^own  so  great  t  Age,  tlioii  art  shamed  ■ 
Rome,  thou  liast  h>Rt  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 
lYhen  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  1 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Romei 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man  1     ' 

0  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 

There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil,  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru,  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  : 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  1  have  some  aim : 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 

1  shall  recount  hereafter  :  for  this  present, 

I  would  not,  so  with  love  1  miglit  entreat  you, 

Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  said,  ^ 

I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 

I  will  with  patienco  hear,  and  find  a  time 

Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  thing!. 

'Till  then,  my  nohle  friend,  chew  upon  tJiis ; 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 

Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 

Under  such  hard  conditions  as  this  time 

Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  BrutiUb 
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Address  of  Brutus  to  the  Romans^  justifying  Ms  assassinoHom 

of  Casar, — Ibid. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers,  hear  me  ibr  my  canse ; 
and  lie  silent  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for  mine 
honour ;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour,  that  you  may 
believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom  ;  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge. — ^If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Ciesar's,  to  him,  I  say,  tlmt 
Brutus'  love  to  Caspar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then,  that 
friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Ciesar,  this  is  my 
answer  :  Not  that  I  loved  Coesnr  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome 
more.  Had  you  rather  Giesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves ;  than  that  Cmsar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  f  As 
CoBsar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  ^  Vkc  Nf«AfotV»x«Xft7 
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joice  at  it ;  as  ho  was  vn]iiint,  I  honour  him  ;  but  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  liim.  There  are  tears,  for  his  love ;  joy, 
for  his  fortune  ;  honour,  for  his  valour ;  and  death,  for  lus 
ambition. — Who's  here  so  base  tliat  would  be  a  bondman  T 
if  any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who's  here  so  rude, 
that  wodld  not  be  a  Roman  t  if  any,  speak ;  for  bim  have  I 
offended.  Who's  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  bis  coun- 
try 1  if  any,  speak  ;  for  him  have  I  offended. — ^I  pause  for  a 
reply 

None  !  Then  none  have  I  offended. — ^T  have  done  no  mors 
to  Cssar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  capitol ;  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for 
which  he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive — the  ben- 
efit of  'lis  dying — a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which 
of  you  shall  not  ? — Witli  this  I  depart ;  that,  as  T  slew  my 
best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger 
fbr  myself,  whea  it  shall  please  my  coimtry  to  need  m? 
death. 
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Antonyms  Address  to  the  Ramans,  exciting  them  to  revenge  the 

death  of  Casar. — Ibid. 

FaiBNDa,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  eanx 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them  ; 
Tlie  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  b^  wi'ih  Guesar  I     The  noble  Brutus 
{lath  lold  you,  Ctesar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  wore  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault : — 
And  grievously  hath  Ciesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 
So  are  they  all.  all  honourable  men  ;) 
Come  I  to  spctoK  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  s 
But  Bnitus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brouglit  many  captives  home  to  ROIQ09 
WboMe  rant'ims  did  iVie  i^^tkeioi  cvofS&t^  €11 : 
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Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  1 
When  that  the  jwor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wepi  t 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown  ; 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  1 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
[  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  : 
What  cause  withfiolds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  t 
O  judgement,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.^^Bear  with  me  : 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ccesar ;  « 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  tkere* 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  Masters  !  If  I  were,  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  tage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassias  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  aie  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong — I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you> 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parcliment,  with  the  seal  of  Csesar; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet :  'tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 

(Wiiich,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar's  wounds 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood — 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills^ 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 

Unto  their  issue. 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now* 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle  :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Ctesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twos  on  a  summer's  evening  in  his  tent : 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look !  la  this  place,  ran  Cassraa'  da{<|;|Cft  iScafwi^ 
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See,  what  a  rent  the  enTious  Ciasca  made — 

Through  this,  tlie  well  beloved  BrutiM  stabbed ; 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Ctesar  followed  it  !— 

This  was  the  most  unkindest*  cut  of  all ! 

For,  when  the  noble  Ctesar  saw  him  «tah« 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanc^uislved  him  !     Then  burst  his  mightj  heart  s 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pomfiey's  statua,f 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cesar  fell. 

0  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  iis,  fell  down  ; 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep  ;  nhd  1  perceive  you  feel 
Tlie  dint  of  pity  : — ^these  are  gracious  drops^ 

Kind  souls  !     What,  weep  you  when  you  but  beliold 
Our  Ciesar's  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  ye  here  ! — 
Here  is  himself — ^marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

Good  friends  !  sweet  friends  !     Let.  me  uot  stir  yoa  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny  ! 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ! 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  1  know  not^  - 
That  made  them  do  it !    They  are  wise  and  honourabley 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 

1  come  uot,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  ! 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  ma&, 

That  love  my  friejid — and  that  they  know  full  well. 

That  gave  me  publick  leave  to  speak  of  him  I 

For  1  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 

To  stir  men's  blood  : — I  only  speak  right  on : 

I  tell  you  that  w4iich  you  yourselves  do  know-^ 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor^  dumb  mcmthfi 

And  hid  them  speak  for  me.     But,  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  yt  ur  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  evety  wound  of  Cffisar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

*  Tlii«  Hou»-^e  sunerlitive,  like  "  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  f«B- 
|rt'«n,**  (Act»  zx\l  o.)  was  tolerated  by  the  best  English  wrlten,twe  si 
t/irr«  centurip)!  ai^u. 

f  fi^talaa  lor  stdtiieiU  couuaoik  imsmi^^dBA  Q\^Hre&»nu 
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LESSON  CCL 

The  Trnt'SteHe  between  BRbTus  ami  CA88iPS*-^ImD. 

Casstus,  That  yon  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  thist 
Toa  have  coniletu  ned  and  noted  Luciuv  Pellat 
For  taking  bribes  liere  of  the  Sardians; 
Wherein,  mj  letters  (prnyins  on  his  side. 
Because  1  knew  the  man)  were  shglited  off. 

Brutus.  You  wron«;ed  yfHirself,  to  write  in  sach  n  c«Nb 

Cas.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice*offence  Khould  bear  its  comment* 

JBni,  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm| 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  fur  gold, 
To  undeservers. 

Cos.  I  an  itching  palm  1 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this^  - 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last* 

JBrir.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  comipdon« 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head* 

C.7if.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  ramtmberl 
Did  not  great  Juliuiii  bleed  for  justice'  sake  7 
What  villain  tuiiched  liis  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice? — What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  alf  this  world* 
But  for  supporting  robbers; — shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  1 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  hirge  lionoiin^ 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thui  7«^ 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  inoott, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me : 
ril  not  endure  it.     You  forget  yoarseH*! 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  ablei  than  yuurtftlf 
To  make  conditions^ 

Bru.  Go  t»  I  yaa*0a  m>U  Catsaik 

Crif .  1  awk  « 

Bru.  I  say  you  afe  not. 

Cos.  Ur^e  me  no  morp:  I  sbntt  iurg*t  ttyirff  I 
Have  niimi  aipon  ynmr  kmakh :  tempt  ombi  m*  fiiMba^ 

Bru.  Away,  sfiglit  nuw  f 

Cas.  Is't  pissiblel    *TnHing. 
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Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  apeak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  jour  rash  eholer  f 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  I 

Cos.  Must  I  endure  all  this ! 

Bru.  All  this !  Ay,  more.  Fret  till  your  proud  lieart  breaks 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  clM>lerick  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  1  budge  t 
Must  1  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour ! 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth  ;  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos*  Is  it  come  to  this  1 

Bru,  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier ; 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you  wrong  me,  Bmtnf ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say  better  t 

JBrtf:  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  CsBsar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  na 

Bru.  Peace,  peace  ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him* 

Cos.  I  durst  not ! 

Bnu  No. 

Cos.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  1 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

CcLs.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love. . 
I  n^ay  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terrour,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  roe  >^ 
I  had  rather  coui  ray  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
»<From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants,  their  vile  tmJi,     . 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions ; 
Which  you  denied  me.     Was  that  done  like  Canhlt  f 
Should  I  have  answered  Cuius  Cassias  so  1 
WAen  Marcus  Brulua  gjioyr^  «o  ^oNt^iQoa^ 
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To  lock  such  niscal  counters  from  his  friendly 
Be  ready,  ^>ds,  witli  all  year  tfannderbolts, 
Dash  him  in  pieces. 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Rtu.  You  did. 

Cas.  1  did  not :  he  was  but  a  foo) 
That  brought  my  answer  back.  Brutus  hatfa  rived  mj  htnau 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Hru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  dn  me. 

Cos.  You  love  me  not. 
'  Sru,  I  do  n«H  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bni.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos,  Come  Antony  !  and  ycnng  Octavius,  come  t 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius : 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world — 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed^ 
Set  in  a  note4M>ok,  learned  and  conned,  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
M>  spirit  from  my  eyes  ! — Thore  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast — within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  riutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 
I/  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth : 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Ciesar ;  for  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

BrUf  Sheath  your  dagger  ; 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  hqve  scope  s 
Do  what  you  wiU,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos,  Hath  Cassius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tenmered  vexetli  him  ? 

Jlru.  When  I  spoke  tliat,  I  was  ill-tem[)ered  teo. 

Cos.  Do  you  confess  no  much  '^  Oive  nie  your  Imnd* 

Jirir.  And  my  heart  too.-^ 

Gcu.  O  Brutus  1 
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Bnu  Wbnt^  the  matter  1 

das.  Have  you  mit  lov«  ennufii  to  bear  with  me* 
When  tliat  rash  humour  whlc^i  usj  mother  gave  uiey 
Makes  me  fornretfiil  1 

JUru.  Yes,  Casftiufi ;  and  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-enruest  with  your  Brutmi, 
Ha^  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you 
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Description  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence^  and  its  inkabitasU^^ 

Thomson.* 

Ye  ipods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleen  profound  ! 

Whose  soft  dominion  o'er  this  castle  sways. 
And  all  the  widely-silent  r  laces  round. 

Forgive  me,  if  my  trembling  pen  displays 

What  never  yet  was  sunj?  in  mortal  lays. 
But  how  shall  I  attempt  such  ardu^ius  stringy 

1,  who  have  spiMit  my  nights  and  nightly  dajn 
In  this  souMeadening  place,  loose-loitering  ? 
Ah  !  how  shall  I  for  this  uprear  my  moulted  wing  f 

The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  ainmiing  belf, 
^ef  cursed  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand« 

Self-opened  into  halls,  where,  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  ex]Nmd, 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land  ? 

Soft  quilts  on  qtiilts,  on  car|)et8  carpets  spread. 
And  couches  stretch<sd  around  in  seemly  band. 

And  endless  pillows  rise  to  pn»p  the  head ; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed* 

And  every  where  huge  covered  tables  stood, 

With  wines  high  flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned; 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  f«M>d 

On  the  green  bosom  of  this  Eprth  are  found,    . 

And  all  old  Ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displajrad. 

Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound ; 
You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair  ranged  the 'ditches  rose,  and  thick  the  passes  played. 

*  This  poem  beiiisr  writ  iti  the  manner  of  Spenser,  Xhm  niMolet* 
words,  anij  a  sitnplirhy  iif  diction  in  wunif  of  the  linen,  whxrh  burden 
on  the  hidicrojs,  were  nejcessarv  tp  mdM  the  iiiittdti«o  mora  fu* 
»ct,-^utkMr  t  |^«^ 
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Here  Freedom  reifned  without  th^  least  allojr ; 

Nor  goHfiip's  tale,  nor  ancient  nrnlden^fi  gaJJ^ 
Nor  saintly  epleent  diirnt  ratirmur  at  oar  joy^ 

And  with  envenomed  tongue  our 'pleaaurea  pall. 

For  why  ?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all ) 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire. 

And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fiiU} 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  tlie  lyre. 
And  carol  what,  unhid,  tha  Muses  might  inspire^ 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hnng, 

Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  talet 
Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung, 

Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale  : 

Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 
Poured^  forth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  heart, 

Or,  sighing  tender  passion,  swelled  tha  gale, 
And  taught  charmed  Echo  to  resound  their  snAAlt, 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  aii(}  p6aM  |ii< 
part* 

Gach  sound,  too,  here,  to  languishment  iQcii90d« 
Lulled  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  aaif  i 

A'irial  musick  in  the  warbling  wind, 
At  distance  rising  of^,  by  small  d^reesi 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  traas 

It  hung,  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  ain 
As  did,  alas  !  with  soft  perdition  please : 

Entanglf^d  deep  in  its  enchanting  snarei, 
Tlie  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  a^feik 

A  certain  musick,  never  known  before. 
Here  lulled  the  pensive  melancholy  mind  | 

Full  easily  obtained.     Behoves  no  more. 
But  sidelong,  to  the  gently  waving  wind, 
To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined, 

FroiQ  which,  with  airy-flying  Angers  light. 
Beyond  each  mortal  tonch  the  most  refined. 

The  god  of  trbrfs  drew  sounds  of  deep  delig^. 
Whence,  with  Juit  eause,  the  hnrp  of  lEoIus  it  hi|^^ 

Ah  me  !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fiae  f 

Who  up  tlft*)  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divinet 

Then  let  tliem  dowi^  again  into  the  soul  1 

*  Hicht,  nmiMdf  ««(W;  and  ssiasCiniss  \X  ia  viaAlviis 
39» 
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Now  risikij^  love  they  fann*d  ;  now  pleaffin^  dole 
They  breathed,  in  tender  musini^s,  through  the  heart ; 

And  now  a  ^rairer  sacred  strain  they  Htole, 
As  when  seraphick  hands  a  hymn  iin|mrt ; 
Wild-worbling  Nature  alh  above  the  reach  of  Art ! 

And  hither  Morpheas  sent  his  kindest  dreams. 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tiiict  and  grace, 

0*er  which  were  shadowy  cas\  Elysian  gleams. 
That  played,  in  waving  lights,  from  |*luce  to  place^ 
And  siled  a  roseate  smile  on  Natnre's  face. 

Not  Titian's  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 

With  fleecy  clouds,  the  pure  ethereal  space  ; 

Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display. 
As  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  lauguishingly  lay. 

Here  languid  Beauty  kept  her  pale-faced  court : 

Bevies  of  dainty  dames,  of  high  degree. 
From  every  quarter  hither  made  resort ; 

Where,  from  gross  mortal  care  and  business  free. 

They  lay,  poured  out  in  easo  and  luxury  : 
Or  should  they  a  vain  show  of  work  assume, 

Alas !  and  well-a-day  !  what  can  it  he  ? 
To  knot,  to  twisty  to  range  the  vernal  hkMim  ; 
But  far  is  cast  the  distal,  spinning-wheel,  and  loom* 

Their  only  labour  was  to  kill  the  time ; 

And  labour  dire  it  is,  and  weary  wo  : 
They  sit,  tliey  loll,  turn  o'er  some  idle  rhyme, 

Then,  rising  sudden,  to  the  glass  they  go. 

Or  saunter  forth,  with  tottering  step  and  slow : 
This  soon  too  rude  an  exercise  they  And ; 

Strait  on  the  couch  their  limbs  again  they  tlirow, 
Where  hours  on  hours  they  sighing  lie  reclined. 
And  court  the  vajioury  god  soft-breathing  in  the  ii-ind. 

Now  must  I  mark  the  villany  we  found  ; 

But,  all !  too  late,  as  hhall  eflsoons*  be  shown. 
A  place  liere  was,  deep,  dreary,  under  ground. 

Where  still  our  inmates,  when  unpleasing  grown, 

Diseased,  and  loath«*ome,  privily  were  thrown. 
Far  from  the  light  of  heaven,  they  llrngMisbeJ  there 

Unpttied,  uttering  many  a  bitter  groan  ; 
For  of  these  Wretches  taken  was  no  care : 
Fierce  fiends,  and  hags  of  hell,  their  only  nlirset  Wert* 
*  Eftsuopi  imnudioteli),  o5ieii,«$U'nB«iti». 
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Alas  !  the  change  !  froni  scenes  of  joy  and  rest, 
To  tiiis  dark  den,  where  Sickness  tossed  alwaf. 

Here  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  0|iprest, 
Stretched  on  his  hack,  a  rnighty  Itibhard,  lay. 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snoring  night  and  day ; 

To  stir  him  from  his  traunce  it  was  not  eatli,* 
And  his  half-opened  eyne  he  shut  straightway ; 

He  led,  I  wot,  the  softest  way  to  death, 
And  taught  withoutent  pain  and  strife  to  yield  the  breath. 

Of  limbs  enormous,  but  withal  unsonnd, 

Sofl-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  ilydropsy: 

Unwieldy  man  !  with  belly  monstrous  round, 
For  ever  fed  with  watery  supply  : 
For  still  he  drank,  and  yet  he  still  was  dry. 

And  moping  here  did  Hypochondria  sit, 
Mother  of  Spleen,  in  robes  of  various  dye^ 

Who  vexed  was  full  oft  with  ugly  fit ; 
And  some  her  frantick  deemed,  and  some  her  deemed  a  wit* 

A  lady  proud  she  was,  of  ancient  blood, 

Yet  oft  her  fear  her  pride  made  crouchenf  low  ; 

She  felt,  or  fancied,  in  her  fluttering  mood, 
All  the  diseases  which  the  spitals  know. 
And  sought  all  physick  which  the  shops  bestow, 

And  still  new  leaches  and  new  drugs  would  try, 
Her  humour  ever  wavering  to  and  fro  ; 

For  sometimes  she  would  laugh,  and  sometimes  cry, 
Then  siidden  waxed  wroth,  and  all  she  knew  not  why. 

Fast  by  her  ^ide  a  listless  maiden  pined, 

With  aching  head,  and  squeamish  heart-bunangs  ; 
Pale,  bloated,  cold, -she  seemM  to  hate  mankind. 

Yet  loved  in  secret  all  forbidden  things. 

And  here  the  Tertian  shakes  his  chilling  wings  : 
The  sleepless  Gout  here  counts  the  crowing  cocks , 

A  wolf  now  gnaws  him,  now  a  serfieut  stings ; 
Whilst  Apoplexy  crammed  Intemperance  knocks 
Down  to  the  ground  at  once,  as  butcher  felletli  ox. 

*  Eath,  easy.  t  En  is  often  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word  bj 

Spenser,  to  lengthen  it  a  ■}  liable. 
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Address  of  the  Bard^  tn  the  train  of  Industry^  to  the  uiIb^ 
iiatUs  of  the  Castle  of  Indoieiue, — Ibio. 

Tub  Kard  iibcyed  ;  and  taking  from  his  side, 
Wlirre  it  in  seenilj  sort  depending  Ining, 

His  British  harp*  its  s|ieaking  strings  be  tried* 
The  which  with  skilful  touch  lie  deftly  strung, 
Till  tinkling  in  clear  syniplionv  thejr  rung. 

Then,  as  he  felt  the  Muses  come  along, 

Liglit  o'er  the  chords  hib  raptured  hand  he  flungt 

And  played  a  prelude  to  his  rising  song ; 
The  wliilst,  like  midnight  mute,  ten  thousands  round  hlni 
throng. 

Thus,  ardent,  burst  his  strain — **  Ye  hapless  raeel 
Dire  labouring  here  to  smother  reason's  ray, 

That  lights  our  Maker's  image  in  our  face. 
And  gires  us  wide  o'er  earth  unquestioned  swajt 
What  is  the  adored  Supreme  Perfection  1  say, 

What,  but  eternal  nei^er-resting  sonl. 
Almighty  power,  and  all-directing  day. 

By  whom  each  atom  stirs,  the  planets  roll ; 
Who  fills,  surrounds,  informs,  and  agitates  the  whole. 

**  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold  I 

Draw  from  its  fountain  life  !  'Tis  thence,  alone. 
We  can  excel.     Up,  from  unfeeling  mould, 

To  seraphs,  burning  roimd  the  Almighty's  tbrmMi 

Life  rising  still  on  life,  in  higher  tone, 
Perfection  ^forms,  and  with  perfection  bliss. 

In  universal  nature  this  is  shown, 
Nor  needeth  proof :  to  prove  it  were,  I  wis,* 
To  prove  the  beauteous  world  excels  the  brute  abyss^ 

**  Is  not  the  field,  with  lively  culture  green, 
A  sight  more  joyous  than  the  dead  morass  1 

Do  not  tlie  skies,  with  active  ether  dean* 

And  fanned  by  sprightly  Zephyrs,  far  surpass 
The  foul  November  f<)gs,  and  slumberous  mass. 

With  which  sad  Nature  veils  her  drooping  face  1 
Does  not  the  mountain-stream,  as  clear  as  gtaaii 

Gay-dancing  on,  the  putrid  pool  disgrace  ? 
The  same  in  all  holds  true,  but  chief  in  human  rao^ 

*  WiS)  for  wwli  Co  fciMYO)  tkinJc^  itndersUuuL 
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**  It  was  not  by  vUe  loitering  in  ease, 

Tliat  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  arty 

That,  soft  yet  ardent,  Athens  learned  to  pleiise 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart, 
In  all  supreme  !  Cfimplete  in  every  part ! 

it  was  not  thence  majestick  Rome  arose, 

And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  cc/n(|uerin|^  darl  I 

For  Sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  ucrer  grows : 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  Repose. 

**  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away. 

Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  Dalli^mce  sought. 
Pleased  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay. 
Rude  Nature's  state  had  been  our  state  toi-day ; 

No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  raised, 
No  arts  had  made  us  opulent  and  gay ; 

With  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  grazed ; 
None  e'er  had  soared  to  famev  none  honoured  been,  none 
praised, 

**  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fired  the  breast 

To  thirst  of  glory,  and  hen>ick  deeds ; 
Svreet  Mark's  Muse,  sunk  in  inglorious  rest* 

Had  silent  slept  uraid  the  Mincian  reeds : 

The  wits  of  modern  time  had  told  their  beads. 
And  monkish  legends  beea  their  only  strains ; 

Our  Mdton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds. 
Our   Shakspeare   strolled  and  laughed  nith  Warwiek 
swains, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  charmed  his  Mulla'i  plains* 

''  Dumb,  too,  had  been  the  sage  historick  Muse, 
And  perished  all  the  sons  of  ancient  fame  ; 

Those  starry  liglits  of  virtue,  thut  diffuse 

Throuirh  the  dark  depth  of  time  their  vivid  (iamet 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 

Who  then  had  scorned  his  ei|se  for  others*  good  ? 
Wlio  then  had  toiled  rapaoious  men  to  tame  ? 

Who  in  the  publi«*'k  breach  devoted  stofid, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  biood  t 

*'  But  should  to  fame  your  hearts  unfeeling  be* 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  ^11  require; 

Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtained  tliis  fee. 
How  best  enjoyed  tiiis  Natiine's  wide  detm* 
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Toil,  anil  lir  plail!  let  liidii.'-try  iiitiipirc 
Into  your  f|iiickeued  IiiiiIim  \wt  imuymii  bretitl.! 

M'iio  d(»ert  iii»t  act  is  dead  :  HbH»rl)ed  entire 
In  niirj  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  lie  |ii«tli; 
O  leadeii-liearted  men,  t(»  ins  in  love  with  death  I 

^Ah!  what  avail  the  largest  giftt*  of  llea\pny 
When  dr4M>|»in^  iiealth  and  spirits  ffii  amiss ! 

How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  be  given  ! 
Health  is  the  vical  principle  of  hli>s, 
And  exercise  of  healtii.     In  proof  (»r  this, 

Behold  the  vretch  who  slugs  his  life  away, 
Soon  swallowed  In  !>l^>ease'8  sad  abyss, 

While  he  whom  Toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play. 
Has  light  as  air  each  hmb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

**  O  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joys  of  health  ! 

Unch>gged  (he  body,  unobscured  the  mind ; 
The  morning, rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth. 

The  temperate  evening  fahs  serene  and  kii.d. 

In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  glatliiess  find. 
See!  how  the  younglings  frisk  along  the  meads. 

As  May  comes  cm,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind; 
Rampantwitli  life,  their  joy  idl  joy  exceeds; 
Yet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dancing  pleasaunce* 
breeds  ? 

**  But  here,  instead,  is  fostered  every  ill. 

Which  or  ditteinpercd  minus  or  bodies  know. 

Come  then,  my  kindred  Spirits  !  (hi  not  »\\\l 
Your  talents  here      This  place  is  but  a  show, 
Wliose  charms  delude  you  to  the  den  of  Wo: 

Come,  follow  me ;  I  WiH  direct  ycai  right, 
Whc|re  Pleasure's  roses,  voi4l  of  serpents,  grow, 

Sincere  as  swe^t :  come,  ftiUow  tins  gcHMJ  Knight,f 
And  you  wi!l  bless  the  dny  that  brfaight  him  to  your  sighU 

**Some  he  will  lead  to  conrts,  and  sollie  to  camps. 

To  senates  some,  and  ptdihck  sage  deluites. 
Where,  by  the  solemn  gleam  of  niifi night-lamps. 

The  world  is  poised,  ami  managed  mighty  states; 

To  high  discovery  some,  that  new  rreates 
The  ffice  of  earth ;  some  to  the  thriving  mart; 

Some  ♦p  ihp  rural  reign  and  softer  fates; 
To  the  sweet  Muses  some,  who  raise  the  heait; 
All  glory  shafl  Ih5  yours,  all  Nature,  and  afl  Art. 

*  Pleasauiico,  p(eamire.  t  Inthistry. 
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**  There  iire,  I  see,  wlio  listen  to  my  lay, 

AVho  wretched  itifirti  for  virtue,  but  flefi|mir. 
All  ms*y  l»e  clone,  (niethhiks  1  hear  them  say,) 

Even  death  despisetl,  by  ^ueroua  actions  fair; 

All,  hut  ftu*  those  who  to  these  bowers  rc|iair» 
Their  ever/  power  dissolved  in  luxury, 

To  (|uit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  lair, 
And  from  the  )>owerful  arms  of  Sloth  get  free. 
*Ti8  rising  from  the  dead — Alas  ! — it  cannot  he ! 

"  Woidd  you  fhen  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

Of  these  hugre  threatening  ditficuities  dire. 
That  in  the  weak  nian^s  way  like  hons  stand, 

His  soul  appel,  and  damp  his  rising  fire  ? 

Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  he  men  aspire. 
Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone, 

Here  to  nmnkind  indulged ;  control  desire ; 
Let  gr>dlike  lieason,  from  her  sovereign  throne, 
Speak  the  commanding  word — /  Will! — and  it  is  done. 

**  Heavens  !  can  you  then  thus  waste,  in  shameful  wiify 

Your  few  important  days  of  trial  here  1 
Heira  of^ternity !  yborn*  to  rise 

Through  endless  states  of  bein^,  still  more  near 

To  bliss  approa(*liing,  and  perfection  clear, 
'    Cat)  y*^^^  renounce  a  fortune  so  sublime — 

Sui'li  glorious  lio|>es — ^your  backward  steps  to  steers 
And  roil,  with  vilest  brutes,  through  mud  and  slime  1 

No  !  no  ! — ^your  heave  ii-touched  hearts  disdain  tlie  sordy 

If) 
crime  I 


LESSON  CCIV. 

The  Ass  and  the  Nightingak, — Krilov. 
[From  Bowring*fi  Riifwian  Anthology] 

An  ass  a  nightingale  espied. 
And  hhoutcd  out,  **  Holla  !  holla  !  good  friend ! 
Thou  art  a  first  rate  singer,  they  pretend  : —    • 
Now  let  me  hear  th«*e,  that  T  mav  decide ; 
J  really  wish  "to  know — the  w<>rld  is  partial  ever— 
If  thou  hast  this  great  gift,  aiid  art  iiidecd  so  clever/* 

*  Ybom,  6jrii,— prunnuncud  e-Lom. 
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The  iii^litingale  bcgnii  her  heavenlj  lays  \ 

Througli  all  tlio  regicms  c»f  sweet  onaeick  ranging, 

Vnrying  her  wing  u  thousand  different  ways; 

Rising  end  falling,  lingering,  ever  changing S 

Full  «f  wild  rapture  now — then  sinking  oft 

To  almost  silence — melancholy,  soft. 

As  distant  slieplierd's  pipe  at  evening's  close  :«*- 

Strewing  the  wckkI  with  lovelier  musick ;— there 

All  natuie  seems  to  listen  and  repose: 

No  zephyr  dares  disturb  the  tranquil  air  i-^ 

All  o  her  voices  of  tlie  grove  are  still. 

And  the  charmed  flocks  lie  down  beside  the  rill. 

The  sheplierd  like  a  atatue  stands — afraid 
Ilis  hreaMiing  may  disturb  the  melody, 
His  finger  pointing  to  the  harmonious  tree. 
Seems  to  say,  *'  Listen !"  to  his  favourite  maid. 

The  singer  ended : — and  our  critick  bowed 
His  reverend  head  to  earth,  and  said  aloud  : — 

**Now  that's  so  so; — ^tliou  really  hast  some  mertl; 
Curtail  thy  song,  and  criticks  then  might  hear  it; 
Thy  voice  wants  sharpness :-— but  if  Chanticleer 
Woidd  give  thee  a  few  lessons,  doubtless  he 
Might  raise  thy  voice  and  modulate  thy  ear; 
And  thou  in  spite  of  all  thy  faults  may'st  be 
A  very  decent  singer." — 

The  poor  bird  ^ 

In  silent  modesty  the  critick  heard, 
And  winged  her  peaceful  flight  into  the  air. 
O'er  many  and  many  a  field  and  forest  fair. 

Many  such  criticks  you  and  T  have  seen : — 
Heaven  be  our  screen  ! 


LESSON  CCV. 

Soliloquy  OH  the  ImmoriaUty  of  the  SouJ.'-^ADJnsotu 

Scknk:.-.Cat'».  ahmp,  MUin^  is  a  thoughtful  pnfltore;«-iii  hifthtii4 
Platu^s  bo«»k  on  the  iiumurtality  of  the  soul : — a  drawn  sword  on  ths 
table  by  him. 

f  %/o.  It  must  I  o  so— PUito,  thou  reasonest  well  f— 
Else,  when  v,  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  lon^m^  aOer  iuKuirtality  t 
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Or,  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horrdar^ 

Of  falliiij;  into  nou^it  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  OH  lierself,  and  startles  at  deiftt ruction  1 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us : 

Tis  heaven  itself  that  poilits  out  an  hereaften, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity  !   thou  pleaslop^,  dreadfttl  thought ! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  4ieiiig» 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  clmnges  must  we  putsl 

The  wide,  the  unlNiunfted  prosf^ct  -lies  before  uie  : 

But  shadows,  chmds,  and  darkness  rest  tipcn  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  Power  ahove  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  ahiud 

Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delijB^ht  in  virt«e; 

And  that  which  he  deliglits  in  mu>t  be  happy. 

But  when  ?  or  where  !  This  world  was  ii>ade  for  CnfQt 

I'm  weary  of  con  jectures — this  must  end  them. 

Thus  am  I  doubly  armed  :  my  death*  and  life,f 

My  bane*  and  atiiiuotet  are  both  before  me. 

Tiiis,*  HI  a  moment,  britigs  me  to  an  eiid  ; 

But  thist  informs  me  I  shull  never  die. 

Tiie  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  the  dre^vn  dasfger,  and  defies  its  |N>int. 

The  stars  :<}iall  fade  away,  the  Sun  himself 

Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sinli  in  years'4 

But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth  ; 

Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

Tlie  ^reck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  w  jrld«« 


LESSON  CCVI. 

Address  to  tht  Dtity. — Bobrov. 

[From  Bowring'H  Ru8s»iaii  Anthology.] 

O  TUoiT  unutterable  Potentate  1 
Through  nature's  vast  extent  suotimoly  great ! 
Thy  lovely  form  tlie  floWer-decked  MiX  dixcioses. 
Thy  smiles  are  seen  in  Nature's  sunny  face  : 
Milk-coloured  filies  and  wild-blushing  r'>ses 
Are  bright  with  thee  : — thy  voice  \if  irentleness 
Speaks  in  the  light-winged,  whis|iering  zefihyrs,  playing 
i^adst  the  young  boughs,  or  o^er  the  meadows  strayingj 
*  l*lie  sword.  t  Tlio  book. ' 
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Thy  breath  gives  life  to  all,  below,  above ; 

And  all  thingn  revel  in  thy  light  and  love. 

But  here,  on  these  gigantick  mountains,  here 

Thy  greatness,  glory,  wisdom,  strength,  and  spirit 

In  terrible  sublimity  appear ! 

Thy  awe-imposing  voice  is  heard, — we  hear  it ! 

The  Almighty's  fearful  voice ;  attend !  it  breaks 

The  silence,  and  in  solenm  warning  speaks  : 

His  the  liglit  tones  that  whisper  midst  the  trees ; 

His,  his  the  whistling  of  the  busy  brecKe  ; 

His,  the  storm-thiinuer  roaring,  rattling  round, 

When  element  with  element  makes  war 

Amidst  the  echoing  mountains  ;  on  whose  boundt 

Whose  highest  bound,  he  drives  his  fiery  ear 

Glowing  like  molten  iron ;  or,  enshrined 

In  robes  of  darkness,  rides  upon  the  wind 

Across  the  clouded  vault  of  heuven.     What  eye 

Has  not  beeh  dazzled  by  thy  majesty  1 

Where  is  the  ear  that  hab  not  heard  tl.ee  speidi  t 

Thou  breathest ! — forest-<mks  of  centuries 

Turn  their  uprooted  trunks  towards  the  skies. 

Thou  thuuderest ! — adamantine  mountains  break. 

Tremble,  and  tetter,  and  apart  are  riven ! 

Thou  lightenest !  and  th^  rc»cks  inflame  ;  thy  po^ver 

Of  fire,  to  their  metallick  bosom  driven. 

Melts  and  devours  them  : — lo !  they  are  no  more  :-^ 

They  pass  away,  like  wax  in  the  fierce  flame, 

Or  the  thick  mists  that  frown  upon  the  sun, 

Which  he  but  glances  nt  and  they  are  gone ; 

Or  like  the  sparkling  snow  upon  the  hill. 

When  noon-tide  darts  its  penetrating  lienm. 

What  do  I  say  ?     At  God's  almighty  will. 

The  affrighted  world  falls  headlong  from  its  sphere  \ 

Planets  and  suns  and  systems  disappear ! 

But  thy  eternal  throne — thy  palace  bright, 

Zion — stands  steadfast  in  unchanging  might; 

YAon — thy  own  peculiar  seat — thy  home  ! 

But  here,  O  God !  here  is  tliy  temple  too  : 

Heaven  s  isapphife  arch  is  itd  resplendent  do:iie| 

Its  columns — trees  that  have  for  ages  stood  ; 

Its  incense  i»  th?  flower-perfumed  dew ; 

Its  symphony — ^the  musick  of  the  w<>od  ; 

Its  ornaments — the  fairest  gi*ms  of  spring ; 

ttB  altar  ts  the  ston^^  mauxitaiu  viroutL 
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Lord  !  from  thin  shrine  to  thy  abode  I  bring. 
Trembling,  devotion's  tribute — though  not  luud, 
Nor  poniji-Rccompanied :  thy  praise  1  sing, 
And  thou  wilt  deign  to  hear  the  lowl/  offering. 
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attkof  Flotlden  Fieldf  and  Peathqf  Marmiotu-^JFram  Sonrr. 

Bi.ouNT  and  Fitz-Eiistace  rested  6till 
With  Lndy  Chire  upop  the  hiU  ; 
On  which,  (for  far  tlie  day  was  spent,) 
I'hc  western  sun-beams  now  were  bent. 
Tlie  cry  they  heard,  its  meani  ig  knew, 
Could  (duin  their  distant  comrades  view : 
Sadly  to  lilount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unwortliy  office  here  to  stay  ! 
No  ho]>e  of  gilded  spurs  to-day-— 
But,  see  !  look  up-— on  Floddeu  bent. 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 

And  suddeu,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  ureathed  in  sable  smoke; 
Volumed,  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke : 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march  ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  hum, 
Tf»ld  R  If  gland,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes. 
Until  at  wenpon-point  they  close.  . 
They  clf>se,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

Aud  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air. 
Long  lo(»ked  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  ia  the  darkness  noug\\t'deiety» 
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At  length  the  freshening  western  hlaM 
AMdo  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  fir>t«  the  ridge  of  toii.j^led  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  a|ipear8  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  Htorm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  marked  they  dut^htng  broad  and  fiur, 
Tlie  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieAains  brave, 
floating  like  foam  u|Nin  the  wave ; 

But  noi4g]it  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Spears  sluKkk,  and  falchions*  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  Lke  rain  ; 
Crests  n^se,  and  stooped,  and  lose  again, 

Wild  and  difu^nterly. 
Yet  still  Lord  Mnrniion's  falconl  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Aroimd  the  Imttle  yell. 
The  Bc»rder  shigan  rent  tlie  sky : 
A  llome  !  a  Gordon !  was  the  cry  ; 

Loud  were  the  chin;png  blows  ; 
Advanced, — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high. 

The  fieunim  8nnk  and  rose  : 
As  bends  the  bark's  roast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view.could  bear: 
**  By  heaven,  an 'I  all  its  saints !  1  swear, 

I  will  n(»t  see  it  lost ! 
Fity-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  bends,  and  patter  prayer* 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 
Followvd  by  all  the  archer  iniin. 
riie  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
tflade,  for  a  space,  au  opening  large,— 

TImj  rettcued  banner  rose : — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around  ; 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  '^unk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Ksustaco  mounted  too ; — ^yet  staid, 
Ab  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 
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Wben,  fast  as  shaft  can  fljr, 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  liis  nostrils  spreadt 
The  loose  reign  dangling  froin  his  headt 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Marmion*s  steed  rushed  hy ; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight* 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast. 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  hasta 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone  : 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone.— 
The  scattered  van  of  England  wheels ;-» 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roarea,    *  Is  Wilton  there  1**-» 

They  fly,  or,  maddened  by  despair, 

Fight  but  to  die. — «*  Is  Wilton  there  t'*— 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  titers  rode 

Two  horsemen,  drenched  with  gore, 
And  in  tlieir  arms,  a  lielpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand ; 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood,  and  MUnI 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses'  (eet« 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 
Tlie  falcon-crest  and  plumage  cone ; 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmionl..*. 
Young  Uhiant  his  armour  did  uulaeet 
And,  gazing  on  his  gluistly  (ace. 

Said — **  By  Saint  George,  he's  gone  I 
Tliat  spear-wound  has  our  master  aped  \ 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  iieod ! 

GmHl  night  to  Blarmion."-— 
'*  Unnurtured  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease : 
He  o|ies  his  eyes."  Said  Eustace,  **  peacd  I**—* 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air« 
A  round  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare :— - 
«« Where's  Harry  Blount  t  Fitz-Euatace  wliwit 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare ! 
Kcoeem  my  |iennon, — charge  again ! 
Cr}  — *  Marmion  to  the  rescue !'— Vaia  ( 
40  • 
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I^st  of  my  ru^,  on  battle-plain 
That  slinut  shall  ne'er  be  h^ard  again  I— - 
Yet  my  lart  thought  is  Etiglaotl'ii : — fly— 
Fitx-Eiistace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie : 

Tunrftnll  Lies  dead  upon  tlie  field ; 

His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 

Edmund  is  down, — my  lilie  is  reft  v 
Tlic  Admiral  alone  is  lei\. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Liuicashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host,' 
Or  Tictory  and  England's  lost. 
Must  I  bid  twice  1 — hence,  varlets !  fly ! 
Leaye  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die.*' 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay, 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan. 
And  half  he  murmured, — *^  Ih  there  none* 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nursed. 
Page,  sffuire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water,  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" — 

O,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  TariaMe  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  tlie  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fean; 
Tlie  plaintive  voice  alonu  she  hears. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied,  •  •  • 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Mtmk  (supporting  Marniion's  head ; 
A  piuus  man,  whom  duty  brought 
^'o  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  slirive  the  dying,  biess  the  dead. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave. 
And,  aa  she  tiuoped  Viw  bxQw  u»  la\e--> 
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'*  Is  it  the  hand  of  Clare/*  he  said, 

**  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  1** 

I  would  the  Fiend,  to  whi*ni  belong 

The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongSf 
Would  spare  me  but  a  day ! 
For,  wasting  fire,  and  dying  eroan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar-stouey 

Alight  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  ! — this  dizzy  trance-* 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  hince, 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  ! 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.*'— 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  suuk* 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale> 

And — Stanley  !  was  the  cry  ;— 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
lie  sliook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "  Victory ! — 
"  Charge,  Chester,  charge !  On,  Stanleyt  on  P 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 


LESSON  CCVIIL 

God. — ^Derzhavin. 

[From  Bowring*s  Riiwian  Anthology.] 

O  THOU  eternal  One !  whose  presence  bright 
All  space  dofh  occupy,  all  motion  guide; 
Unchanged  through  time's  all-devastating  (light ; 
Thou  only  God  !  There  is  no  God  beside ! 
Being  ahove  all  beings  !  BTighty  One ! 
Whom  none  can  comprehend  and  none  explore ; 
Who  filFst  existence  with  Thyself  alone  : 
Embracing  all, — 8upporting,-^ruling  o'ei*,— 
Bcino  whom  we  call  God — and  know  no  more  i 

In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 
May  measure  out  the  ocean-deep-— may  count 
The  sands  or  die  sun's  rays — but,  God !  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure  :-H[iQiito  csxlxosms^ 
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Vp  to  thr  mynterieii.     Reason's  brightest  spark, 
Tliougli  kindled  hj  thy  li|dil«  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  thy  cfNin«iel8«  infinite  and  dark : 
And  thought  is  !ut»t  ere  thtaight  can  soar  so  high. 
Even  like  post  moments  in  eternity. 

Thou  from  primeval  nothingrness  didst  coll 
First  cliaos,  then  existence  ; — Lord  !  on  thee 
Eternity  had  its  (ciuudution  : — all 
Sprung  forth  from  thee :— of  light,  joy,  harmony^ 
Sole  origin  :~-all  lifts*  all  beauty  tliine. 
l*hy  word  created  rll,  and  doth  create  ; 
Thy  spleudour  tills  all  8|Mice  with  rays  divine. 
TI.OU  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be !  Glorious  I  Great ! 
Light-giving,  life -sustaining  Potentate  ! 

Thj  chains  the  unmeasured  u*iivert*e  surnmnd 
Upheld  by  thee,  hy  thee  inspired  with  breath  ! 
Thou  the  beginning  with  the  end  hast  bound, 
And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 
As  sparks  mount  upwards  from  the  fiery  blaze, 
So  suns  are  bom,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from  tfaee; 
And  as  the  ispangles  in  the  sunny  rays 
Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pap^eantry 
Of  heaven*8  bright  army  glitters  in  thy  praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  hy  thy  hand 
Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss : 
They  own  thy  power,  accomplish  thy  command, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
What  shall  we  call  tliem  ?  Piles  of  crystal  light-— 
A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams — 
liiunps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright*- 
Sims  lighting  systems  with  their  joyous  beams? 
But  thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

Yrs  !  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 

All  this  magnificence  in  thee  is  lost: — 

What  are  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to  thee  t 

And  what  am  /then  ?   Heaven's  unnumbered  hosl» 

Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  a:»d  arrayed 

In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought. 

Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance,  weighed 

Against  *hy  greatness,  is  a  cipher  brought 

Aipuuit  infirUy  \  O,  vrVuA  bxa  1  xVi^nt  Nou^t  I 
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Nought !  yet  the  effluence  of  thy  light  divinet 

Pervading  worlds,  hath  readied  my  bosorn  too ; 

Yes  !  in  my  spirit  doth  thy  spirit  shine, 

As  shines  the  sun-beam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Nought  !  yet  1  live,  and  on  hope^s  pinions  fly 

Eager  towards  thy  presence ;  for  in  thee 

I  live,  and  breathe,  and  dwell ;  aspiring  high, 

Even  to  the  throne  of  thy  divinity. 

I  am,  O  God  !  and  surely  t/wu  must  be ! 

Thou  art!  direct'ug,  ii^iiding  all,  thou  art! 

Direct  my  understandmg,  the*i,  to  thee  ; 

Control  my  spirit,  guide  my  \  autiering  heart : 

Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity. 

Still  I  am  something,  fashioned  by  thy  har>d ! 

1  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  heaven  and  earthi 

On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand, 

Close  to  the  realms  w>  tere  an^ls  have  their  birth, 

Just  on  the  boundarief  of  the  spirit-land ! 

The  chain  of  being  is  c  minlete  in  me; 
In  me  is  matter's  last  gi  adation  lost. 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit — Deitv  ! 
I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  du^^^  ! 
A  monarch,  and  a  slave  ;  a  norm,  a  g'ld  ! 
Whence  came  i  here  ?  and  how  so  marvellootljr 
Constructed  and  conceived  ?  unknown  !  thia  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  h*gher  energy ; 
For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be  ! 

Creator,  yes  !  thy  wisdom  and  thy  word 
Created  me  I  thou  source  of  life  and  g»K>d  I 
Thou  spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord  ! 
Thy  light,  thy  love,  in  their  bright  plenitude 
Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul,  to  spring 
Over  the  abyss  of  deatli,  and  oade  it  wear 
,  The  garments  of  eternal  daiy,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  tnis  little  sphere, 
Even  to  its  source — ^to  thee— its  Author  there* 

O  thougnts  ineflahle !  O  visions  blest ! 
Though  worthless  our  conceptions  all  of  theet 
Yet  shall  thy  shadowed  image  All  our  breastt 
And  waft  its  homage  to  thy  I>eity. 
God !  thus  alone  my  Jonely  iUou^Xa  qqcg^  w«t\ 
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Thiifi  ttek  thy  pretence,  Being  wiae  nnd  good  ! 
M«il«t  thy  viiMt  works  ndmire,  obey,  adt*re  ; 
And,  when  the  tongue  is  ehiquent  no  more, 
The  foul  simll  sfieuk  in  tears  ot*  gratitude. 


LESSON  CCIX. 

On  the  MoroJ  uses  of  various  appearances  in  the  material  laL 

verse. — ^Ajllson. 

Br  means  of  tlie  expressions  of  which  it  is  every  where 
■iffnifir  int,  the  material  universe  around  us  becomes  «i  scene 
of  moral  discipline  ;  nnd,  in  the  hours  when  we  are  most  un- 
conscious of  it,  an  influence  is  perpetually  operating,  by 
winch  our  moral  ft;elings  are  awakened,  and  our  moral  sen- 
sibility exercised.  Whether  in  the  scenery  of  nature,  amid 
the  works  and  inventions  of  men,  amid  the  aflections  of 
home,  or  in  the  intercourse  of  general  society,  the  material 
forms  which  surround  us  ire  secretly  but  incessantly  influ- 
encing our  character  and  dispositions.  And  in  the  hours  of 
the  most  inr<>cent  deligh  ,  while  we  are  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  pleasures  we  eojoy,  the  lieneficence  of  Him  that 
Blade  us,  is  employed  m  conducting  a  secret  discipline,  by 
which  cHir  moral  iniprnvement  is  consulted,  and  those  senti- 
ments and  principles  are  formed,  which  are  afterwards  to 
create  not  only  our  genuine  honour,  but  the  happiness  of 
all  with  whofii  it  is  our  fortune  to  be  connected.    ' 

There  is  yet,  however,  a  greater  expression  whjch  the 
appearances  of  the  material  world  arc  fitted  to  convey,  and 
a  more  important  influcMice,  which,  it)  the  design  of  nature, 
they  are  destined  to  produce  upon  us ;  their  irfluence,  I 
mean,  in  leading  us  directly  to  religious  sentiment.  Had 
organick  eiyoyment  been  the  only  object  of  our  formation, 
it  would  have  been  snflScient  to  establish  senses  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  enjoyments. — But  if  the  promises  of  our 
nature  are  greater ;  if  it  is  destined  to  a  nobler  conclusion ; 
if  it  is  enabled  to  look  to  the  Author  of  Being  himself,  and 
to  feel  its  proud  relation  to  (Iim  ;  then  nature?,  in  all  its  as- 
pects around  us,  ought  only  to  be  felt  as  signs  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  as  conducting  us,  by  the  universal  language  of 
tlieso  signs,  to  the  throne  of  the  Deity. 

How  much  this  is  the  case  with  every  pi»re  and  innccent 
minJ,  1  flatter  myHcIf  few  of  my  readers  will  rec|Miref  any 
iltua^fatioa*     Whether,  la  Cacl,  t\v&  «'s^.  u^  tsvaov  vkv^vv«  u\kiii 
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any  suMime  or  nny  beautiful  scene  of  nature,  the  first  im- 
jirr.^sioii  is  ic.  coiihider  ii  as  designed — as  tlie  ejfttct  or  work* 
iimiisiti|)  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  as  significant  of  his 
pow<>i,  his  wisdom,  or  his  ^cMnhie^s:  and  perhaps  it  is  chief- 
ly for  //;/s  Jine  insuc,  that  tiic  heart  of  man  is  thus  Jindy 
totirhrff,  that  devotion  may  spring  from  dehght ;  that  the 
imn<:in:iii(»n,  in  th^  midst  of  its  hi;s^hest  enjoyments,  nniy  be 
led  to  terminhte  in  the  oil ly  object  irt  which  it  can  finally  re- 
p«is(' ;  aiid  that  ill!  the  noblest  c(»nvictions  and  coniidencen 
of  r<*ii;:fon;  knay  be  acqtiired  in  the  simfde  school  of  nature^ 
and  amid  the  scenes  ^liich  perp<^tually  surround  us. 

^VIlerever  we  observe,  accord iii«;ly<  the  workings  of  the 
huintf*!  mind,  whether  in  its  rudest,  or  its  most  imprjved  ap« 
pea  ranees,  we  every  wliere  see  this  union  of  devotional  sen* 
timent  with  sensibility  t(»  the  expressions  of  natural  sceneryi 
It  calls  foi'tli  the  hymn  of  the  infant  bard,  as  well  as  the  an- 
tJiem  of  the  poet  of  classick  times.  It  prompts  the  nursery 
tale  of  su)>erst'ti«)n,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  the  school 
of  philosophy.  1  here  is  no  era  so  barbarous  in  which  man 
has  existed,  in  which  the  traces  are  not  to  be  seen  of  the 
nhiance  Wiiich  he  has  felt  between  earth  Und  heaven :  or  of 
the  conviction  be  has  acqi'iired,  of  the  nlihd  that  bred^ed  nd- 
ture,  by  the  signs  which  it  exhibits  :  and  hmid  the  wildest, 
as  amid  t!ie  most  genial  scenes  of  an  uncultivated  world,  the 
rude  altar  of  the  savage  every  wliere  marks  the  emotions 
tlhit  swelled  in  his  b«;soni  wh«?n  he  erected  it  to  the  awful 
or  ilic  beneficent  deities,  whose  imaginary  presence  it  records. 

In  a^res  of  civirizsition  and  refinement,  this  union  of  devo- 
tional •'entlnx'nt  with  sensibility  to  thb  beauties  of  natural 
scenery,  fouhs  one  of  the  most  characteristick  marks  of  hu- 
man in»provement,  and  nniy  be  traced  ih  i^yery  hrt  which 
prores>*»s  to  give  deliirht  to  the  imagiifation.  Tlie  funereal 
urn,  an)  tlie  inscription  to  the  dead,  pi^sent  themselves 
eyerv  where  as  the  most  inMM'esting  incidents  iti  the  scenes- 
of  oifiaiiM'ntal  miture.  In  tl  e  lahdscape  of  the  |  lititer,  the 
cohiHiiis  *•(  tiie  tem|)1e,  or  the  spire  of  the  churcl  fise  amid 
the  ce«isele>s  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life,  and,  by  their  con- 
trast, give  the  mighty  moral  to  the  scene,  which  we*  lovOf 
even  wliile  we  dreail  it :  the  poWers  of  niusick  have  r'enbh-^ 
ed  oii\y  their  tn«l.est  fjerfectioft  when  they  have  been  de* 
vt>ted  to  the  service*  of  religion  :  and  the  description  of  the 
genuine  poet  has  seldi>m  concluded.  Without  some  hymn  to 
the  Author  <.f  the  uniierse,  or  some  warm  appedl  to  ti j&  d^^ 
VoiitMud  s<*t;3ibility  of  manknid* 
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Even  llie  thoiijj^liflcsf  aud  tlie  dissipated  yield  unconbcioiis- 
Ij  to  tins  hiMieticeiit  iimtiiict ;  and  m  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
run,  witlioiit  kiKiwing  it,  to  the  tirst  and  the  noblest  ^enti- 
meiits  of  their  nature.  They  leave  the  society  of  cities, 
ami  all  the  artificial  pleasures  which  t!iey  feel  have  nccu 
pied,  %i  ithoiit  sfatiatintf,  tiieir  i in aj^i nation.  They  hasten  into 
tlioiie  solitary  and  those  uncultivated  scenes,  where  they 
seem  tn  hreathe  a  purer  air,  and  to  experience  some  more 
profound  drli«jrht.  They  leave  iMjhind  them  all  the  arts  and 
all  the  hihfiurs  of  nnui,  to  meet  Nature  in  he/  primeval 
Diatriii licence  and  heauty.  Amid  the  slumber  of  their 
thou«;!it8,  they  love  to  feel  themselves  awakened  to  those 
deep  II lid  majestick  emotions,  which  give  a  new  and  nobler 
ex|mniiion  to  their  hearts,  and,  amid  the  tumult  and  aston- 
islimeiit  of  their  imagination. 

To  nee  the  pntseiit  G  jd  in  nature's  wild 
And  AavHjcu  r«)atur«s; — in  th'  untrodden  height, 
Tlift  beetling  precipice^  the  deep,  cold  ^len, 
The  niar  of  waters,  and  llie  gloom  of  groves. 

Jt  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  of  so  much  consequence,  in 
the  ediicati'iii  of  the  young,  to  encourage  their  instincti/e 
taste  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature.     Wliile  it  o|>en8 
to  tlie  years  of  infancy  and  y<uitl.'  a  source  of  pure  and  of 
perinniient  enjoyment,  it  lias  consequences  on  tiie  character 
and  happiness  of  future  life,  which  they  are  unable  to  fore 
flee.     ]t  is  to  provide  them,  amid  all  the  agitations  and  trials 
of  society,  with  one  gentle  niid  unreproacliing  friend,  whose 
Voice  ib  ever  in  alliance    with  goodness   and    virtue,  and 
which,  when  once  understood,  is  able  both  to  smooth  mis- 
fortune and  to  reclaim  from  folly«     It  is  to  identify  them 
with  the  happiness  of  that  nature  to  which  they  belong;  to 
give  them  an  interest  in  every  species  of  being  which  snr« 
rounds  them  ;  and,  amid  the  hours  of  curiosity  and  delight- 
to  awaken  thise  latent  feelingsof  lienevolence  and  of  sjni  oa- 
th/from    vh.ch   nil  the  moral  or  intellectual  greatness  of 
man  fiua   y  arises.     It  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  early 
and  of  a  inaiily  piety  ;  amid  the  magnificent  system  of  ma- 
terial signs  in  which  they  reside,  to  give  ihem  the  mighty 
key  wh.ich  can   interpret  them  ;  and  to  make  them  look 
upon  the  universe  whicli  they  inhabit,  rot  as  the  abode  only 
of  human  cares,  or  human  joys,  but  as  the  temple  of  tltt 
Living  Uod,  in  wjiich  praise  is  due,  and  where  service  is  tm 
iKj  performed.  \ 
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END. 
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